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PREFACE 


The  student  desiring  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Radio  Commimication  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  ordinary 
laws  of  continuous  and  altemating-cmrent  circuits;  he  should  also  have 
a  clear  physical  conception  of  the  transient  conditions  continally  occurring 
in  such  circuits.  These  elementary  ideas  are  best  obtained  by  consider- 
ing the  electric  current  from  the  electron  view  point,  i.e.,  as  a  compara- 
tively slow  drift  of  innimierable  minute  negative  electric  charges,  which, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  drifting  through  the  substance  of  the  conductor, 
are  executing  haphazard  motions  with  very  high  velocities,  continually 
colliding  with  each  other  and  with  the  molecules  of  which  the  conductor 
is  composed. 

Due  to  the  extremely  high  frequencies  encountered  in  radio  practice 
it  is  necessary  to  expand  somewhat  one's  ideas  of  resistance,  inductance, 
and  capacity,  the  so-called  constants  of  the  electric  circuit.  As  a  result 
of  the  non-uniformity  of  current  distribution  the  resistance  of  a  conductor 
at  high  frequency  is  generally  much  higher  in  a  radio  circuit  than  it  is  at 
ordinary  engineering  frequencies;  due  to  non-penetration  of  magnetic 
flux  and  hysteretic  lag,  the  apparent  permeability  of  an  iron  core  is  much 
less  at  radio  frequencies  than  at  the  customary  sixty  cycles;  due  to  imper- 
fect polarization  of  dielectrics  the  apparent  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  an  insulator  may  be  much  decreased  at  radio  frequencies  and  the  heat- 
ing due  to  dielectric  losses  may  be  thousands  of  times  as  great  as  is  the  case 
in  ordinary  engineering  practice.  Furthermore,  due  to  the  unavoidable 
internal  capacity,  the  apparent  inductance  of  even  an  air  core  coil  may 
be  expected  to  vary  at  high  frequencies;  in  fact,  a  piece  of  apparatus 
which  is  physically  a  coU,  when  used  at  radio  frequencies,  may,  by  electric 
measurement,  be  found  a  condenser. 

All  of  the  effects  indicated  above  are  treated  in  the' early  chapters  of 
the  text,  not  in  as  comprehensive  manner  as  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  open  the  student's  eyes  to  the  possible 
peculiar  behavior  of  circuits  when  excited  by  the  very  high  frequencies 
of  radio  practice. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  the  radio  art  a  considerable  part  of  the 
text  is  given  over  to  the  theory  and  behavior  of  the  thermionic  three- 
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electrode  tube;  at  the  time  this  material  was  compiled  there  was  no  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  anywhere,  but  there  has  recently 
appeared  an  excellent  volume  on  Vacuum  Tubes  (by  H.  J.  Van  der  Bijl) 
which  every  student  of  radio  should  carefully  peruse.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  subject  matter  presented  in  this  text  may  supplement,  rather  than 
duplicate,  that  given  in  the  above  mentioned  volume;  the  actual  behavior 
of  tubes  in  typical  circuits  is  covered  in  this  text  in  a  more  thorough 
manner  than  has  been  attempted  in  other  texts,  and  practically  all  the 
theoretical  deductions  are  substantiated  by  experimental  data,  much 
of  which  has  been  obtained  in  the  author's  laboratory. 

A  chapter  has  been  devoted  tx)  each  important  phase  of  the  radio  art; 
there  is  also  incorporated  a  short  course  of  elementary  experiments  which 
may  well  be  carried  out  by  electrical  engineering  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  Radio.  For  those  desiring  to  speciaUze  in  Radio,  the  material 
given  in  the  body  of  the  text  will  furnish  ideas  for  unlimited  further 
experimentation. 

On  certain  parts  of  the  text  very  valuable  assistance  has  been  given 
by  the  author's  former  colleague,  Mr.  A.  Pinto,  and  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Currj'^, 
who  is  at  present  associated  with  him  in  radio  instruction;  due  credit 
is  given  to  them  on  the  title  page  of  the  text. 

J.  H.  M. 

Columbia  UNTVERfimr, 
April,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS  AND  LAWS 

Nature  of  Electricity. — Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  elemen- 
tary experiments  having  to  do  with  electrically  charged  bodies.  Fur, 
if  nibbed  on  a  dry  day,  crackles  and  gives  off  minute  sparks;  a  glass  roa 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  becomes  electrified  and  will  attract  small  bits  of 
paj)er,  cotton,  etc.;  due  to  wind  friction,  and  other  causes,  clouds  become 
intensely  electrified  and  are  able  to  break  down  the  insulating  strength 
of  the  air  and  produce  sparks  thousands  of  feet  long. 

In  what  way  does  an  electrified  body,  or  electrically  charged  body, 
differ  from  one  in  the  uncharged,  or  neutral,  state?  A  reasonable  answer 
to  this  question  is  found  in  the  modem  conception  of  the  constitution 
of  matter. 

Electrons. — It  has  been  firmly  established  that  every  atom  of  matter 
is  charged  with  minute  particles  ^  of  negative  electricity,  so-called  electrons. 
An  electron,  when  detached  from  the  atom  of  matter  with  which  it  was 
associated,  shows  none  of  the  properties  of  ordinary  matter.  It  does  not 
react  chemically  with  other  electrons  to  produce  some  new  substance; 
moreover,  all  electrons  are  similar,  no  matter  from  what  type  of  atom 
they  have  been  extracted.  Thus  an  electron  from  the  hydrogen  atom 
acts  precisely  the  same  as  the  electrons  from  atoms  of  oxygen,  iron,  chlorine, 
or  any  other  substance.    It  seems  that  the  electron  is  nothing  biU  electricity. 

^It  may  seem  difficult  at  first  to  think  of  electricity  as  made  up  of  separate,  dis- 
crete, quantities  instead  of  a  continuous  distribution  of  electric  charge,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  according  to  modem  concept  energy  itself  is  always  present  as  a  certain  number 
of  unit  quantities;  that  is,  energy  itself  is  to  be  "  coimted  "  in  terms  of  the  smallest 
possible  quantity,  called  a  **  quantum/' 
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It  is  definite  in  amount,  alwajrs  being  exactly  the  same,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  electricity,  i.e.,  electricity 
cannot  be  subdivided  into  quantities  smaller  than  the  electron. 

The  constants  of  the  electron  are:  Radius=2XlO"^^cm.;  mass =8.8 
X 10""^^  grams;  charge  =  1.69 X 10"^^  coulomb.^  The  mass  of  the  electron 
depends  upon  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  moving;  the  value  given 
here  holds  good  only  if  the  electron  is  travehng  at  velocities  considerably 
less  than  the  velocity  of  hght,  say  less  than  lO^cm./sec. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  physicists  to  speak  of 
positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity;  from  this  standpoint  the 
electron  is  negative  electricity.  All  electrons  are  the  same  kind,  or  polarity, 
hence  it  follows  that  the  electron  is  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  negative 
electricity. 

Charged  Body. — From  the  electron  viewpoint  a  negatively  charged 
body  is  one  having  more  than  its  normal  number  of  electrons  and  a  posi- 
tively charged  body  is  one  having  less  than  its  normal  number  of  electrons. 

Let  the  circular  shape  in  Fig.  1  represent  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  ;2  the  small  circles  with  the  minus  sign 
in  them  represent  the  electrons  associated  with  the 
normal  hydrogen  atom.  The  normal  atom  is  not 
charged;  it  does  not  exert  any  attractive  or 
repulsive  force  on  the  other  atoms,  due  to  its  elec- 
trical state. 

The  structure  of  the  atom  itself,  whatever  it 

FiQ.  1.  —  Conventional  J^ay  be,  is  always  charged  electrically  positive;   in 

model  of   a   simple,  the  normal  atom  there  are  enough  electrons  to  just 

neutral,  atom.  neutralize  the  positive  charge  of  the  atom  itself. 

The  normal  atom  acts  like  an  uncharged  body, 
therefore,  not  because  it  has  no  electrical  charge  associated  with  it,  but 
because  it  has  just  as  much  negative  charge  as  it  has  positive  charge,  and 
these  two  charges  neutralize  one  another  in  so  far  as  action  of  the  atom 
on  other  bodies  is  concerned. 

If  one  electron  is  removed  from  the  atom  by  some  means  or  other 
(represented  in  Fig.  2)  the  balance  between  positive  and  negative  charge 
is  destroyed;  an  excess  of  positive  charge  exists  on  the  atom  and  the  atom 
is  positively  charged.  The  electron  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
atom  constitutes  a  negative  charge.    If  the  electron  is  allowed  to  go  back 

^The  student  who  is  particularly  interested  in  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
work  from  which  these  values  are  obtained  is  referred  to  "  Conduction  of  EUectricity 
through  Gases,''  by  J.  J.  Thomson. 

•  In  recent  years  much  work  has  been  done  in  investigation  of  the  structure  of 
the  atom;  an  interesting  and  elementary  exposition  of  some  of  the  modem  views  is 
o^iven  in  "  The  Nature  of  Matter  and  Electricity,"  by  Comstock  and  Troland. 
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to  the  atom  the  balance  of  charge  is  restored  and  the  atom  is  agam  mi* 
charged,  or  neutral. 

A  positively  charged  body,  therefore,  is  one  which  has  been  deprived 
of  some  of  its  normal  nmnber  of  electrons;  a  negatively  charged  body  is 
one  which  has  acquired  more  than  its  normal  nmnber  of  electrons.  Thus 
when  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  is  rubbed  with  dry  flannel  the  wax  becomes 
negatively  charged  and  the  flannel  becomes  positively  charged.  The 
friction  between  the  wax  and  the  flannel  must  have  rubbed  some  of  the 
electrons  off  the  flannel  molecules  and  left  them  on  the  surface  of  the  wax. 

The  extra  electrons  on  the  wax  are  attracted  by  the  deficient  mole- 
cules of  the  flannel  (positive  and  n^ative  charges  attract  each  other)  and 
if  the  flannel  and  wax  are  left  together  after  being  rubbed  they  soon  lose 
their  charges;  the  molecules  of  the  flannel  regain  their  proper  number  of 
electrons. 

Number  of  Electrons  Removable  from  an  Atom. — Although  there  may 
be  a  great  nmnber  of  electrons  associated  with  an  atom  or  molecule  it 
is  generally  not  possible  to  remove  more  than  one;  in  a  body  which  is 
positively  charged  most  of  the  atoms  are 
neutral,  having  then-   proper  complement 
of  electrons;    others  have  had  one  electron 
removed.    If  but  few  of  the  atoms  of  a 

body  have  had  an  electron  removed  the    I     ^y  1      Qy 

body  has  a  small  charge;  the  more  highly    V  •  /    Eiecuxm 

the  body  is    charged   the  more  deficient 
atoms  there  are  on  it. 

From  this  viewpoint  it  seems  that  the  ^^  2.— Conventional  model  of  a 

amount  of    charge    on    a    body  should    be       simple  atom  charged  positively, 
coimted;    the  charge   consists   of   discrete      one  of  its  electrons  being  free, 
things.     Instead  of  saying  that  a  body  has 

a  certain  amount  of  negative  electricity  on  it,  we  might  more  reason- 
ably say  that  a  certain  number  of  electrons  have  been  deposited  on  it. 
Electric  Fields. — If  a  light  substance,  such  as  a  pith  ball,  is  touched 
to  a  charged  body,  it  becomes  charged  with  electricity  of  the  same  polarity 
as  that  on  the  body  itself;  as  like  charges  repel  one  another  the  pith  ball 
will  be  repelled  from  the  charged  body.  By  experimenting  it  may  be 
found  that  the  repulsive  force  between  the  pith  ball  and  the  original  charge 
exists  even  when  there  is  considerable  distance  between  the  two.  The 
space  surrounding  a  charged  body  is  evidently  imder  some  kind  of  strain 
which  enables  it  to  act  upon  a  charged  body  with  a  force,  attractive  or 
repulsive,  according  to  the  relative  polarities  of  the  two  charges.  This 
space  surrounding  a  charged  body,  in  which  another  charged  body  is 
acted  upon  by  a  force  tending  to  move  it,  constitutes  an  electric  fieJd^ 
sometimes  called  an  electrostatic  field. 
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Such  an  electric  field  surrounds  every  charged  body;  it  really  extends 
to  infinity  in  all  directions  from  the  charged  body,  but  as  the  force  becomes 
very  small  as  the  distance  is  increased  it  is  generally  considered  that  the 
electric  field  due  to  a  charge  extends  but  a  short  distance  from  the  charge. 
For  example,  the  field  due  to  a  piece  of  charged  sealing  wax  is  negUgible 
at  a  point  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  wax,  so  we  say  that  the  field  of  this 
charge  extends  but  a  few  feet  from  the  wax.  On  the  other  hand  the 
electric  field  produced  by  a  large,  highly  charged,  wireless  antenna  may 
extend  several  thousand  feet  from  the  antenna. 

Electric  Fields  Represented  by  Lines. — In  diagrams  the  electric  field 
surrounding  a  charge  is  most  easily  depicted  by  drawing  lines  from  the 
charged  body  into  the  surrounding  space.  The  direction  of  the  lines, 
properly  drawn^  gives  the  direction  of  the  electric  force  and  the  relative 

closeness  of  the  Unes  in  various  parts  of  the 
diagram  shows  the  relative  strengths  of  the  field 
at  these  points,  the  closer  the  Unes  the  moro 
intense  the  field.  A  line  of  force  originating 
on  a  positive  charge  is  properly  shown  end- 
ing on  an  equal  negative  chaise.  In  diagrams 
it  is  not  alwajrs  convenient  to  represent  them; 
they  may  be  shown  as  discontinuous.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  electric 
force  itself  is  discontinuous;  it  always  con- 
PiG..3.-Electric  field  around  *^^"®^  ^^^  *  positive  charge  to  a  negative 

a  charged,  isolated,  sphere  Charge. 

represented  by  radial  lines.         Fig.  3  shows  how  lines  may  be  used  to 

represent  the  electric  field;  it  shows  a  posi- 
tively charged  metal  ball  supposedly  far  enough  away  from  other  bodies 
to  be  considered  as  by  itself.  The  Unes  of  force  originate  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  and  extend  as  radii  in  all  directions.  The  arrow  head  on 
the  Hues  indicates  the  direction  in  which  a  positive  charge  would  be  urged 
if  placed  in  that  part  of  the  field. 

The  Unes  are  closest  together  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  indicating 
that  the  force  is  greatest  at  this  point,  a  fact  easily  proved  experimentally. 
Although  the  Unes  are  shown  as  discontinuous,  ending  in  uncharged  space, 
each  line  really  extends  in  some  direction  until  it  encoimters  a  negative 
charge.  In  the  case  of  a  metallic  sphere,  suspended  in  the  air  distant 
from  other  bodies,  the  lines  should  all  be  shown  as  ending  on  the  earth's 
surface  as  suggested  in  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5  represents  the  electric  field  between 
two  parallel  metallic  plates,  one  of  which  has  been  charged  positively 
and  the  other  negatively.  Moreover,  as  all  the  Unes  originating  on  the 
positive  plate  are  shown  as  ending  on  the  negative  plate,  it  shows  that 
the  two  plates  have  been  given  equal  charges.    The  field  is  properly 
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shown  as  veiy  intense  between  the  two  plates,  weaker  towards  the  edges, 

and  very  weak  m  the  space  not  directly  included  between  the  two  plates. 

Closed  and  Open  Electric  Sjrstems. — In  Fig.  5  most  of  the  electric 

field  is  shown  directly  between  the  plates  on  which  the  charges  are  situated: 


:^ 


(mm 
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Fig.  4. 


FiQ.  5. 


Fig.  4. — Charged  body  near  the  earth  has  its  electric  field  radial  near  the  body,  all 
lines  of  force,  however,  bending  over  so  that  they  end  on  the  earth. 

Fig.  5. — ^Two  metallic  plates,  close  to  one  another,  one  charged  positively  and  the 
other  negatively,  have  an  intense  electric  field  between  the  plates,  and  weak  field 
elsewhere. 

such  distribution  of  lines  indicates  a  nearly  closed  electric  system.  The 
field  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  a  comparatively  open  one;  the  distinction 
between  open  and  closed  fields  is  not  a  very  sharp  one,  but  is  nevertheless 
a  very  important  one  for  the  radio  engineer. 


Fig.  6. — ^The  electric  field  around  a  charged  vertical  wire. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  vertical  wire  antenna,  such  as  Marconi  used  in 
his  early  experiments;  the  electric  field  when  the  antenna  is  charged  has 
the  form  shown.  If  the  antenna  is  bent  over  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
L,  the  field  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  7.    With  the  antenna  in  this  form 
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most  of  the  electric  field  is  evidently  included  directly  between  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  antenna  wire,  so  the  field  is  a  closed  one  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Fig.  6,  which  is  regarded  as  an  open  field.  The  operating 
characteristics  of  the  two  antenna  shown  are  quite  different,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  different  distribution  of  the  field  in  the  two  cases. 


FiQ.  7. — ^The  electric  field  around  an  ordinary  antenna. 

Induced  Charges. — Suppose  a  charged  metal  ball  is  brought  dose  to 
another  conducting  body,  as  a  metal  rod,  the  rod  being  uncharged.  Blxperi- 
ment  shows  that  as  the  rod  is  brought  into  proximity  of  the  brass  ball 
the  rod  itself  becomes  charged  in  a  peculiar  way.  If  the  ball  is  positively 
charged  that  end  of  the  rod  nearer  to  it  becomes  charged  negatively  and 
the  farther  end  becomes  positively  charged  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  As 
a  whole  the  rod  is  not  charged,  there  being  as  much  negative  charge  as 


Fig.  8. — A  charged  body  inducing  charges  on  a  metal  rod. 

there  is  positive  charge.  These  charges  which  have  been  produced  on 
the  rod  through  the  action  of  the  charged  ball  are  called  induced  charges. 

Charges  induced  on  a  body  are  always  double  in  kind;  as  much  pos- 
itive charge  appears  as  does  negative.  However,  if  in  Fig.  8  a  wire  having 
one  end  connected  to  the  earth  is  touched  to  the  end  of  the  rod  marked 
C,  the  positive  charge  which  has  been  induced  at  this  end  of  the  rod  will 
run  off  to  the  earth,  and  when  the  wire  is  removed  there  will  be  left  of 
the  rod  only  the  negative  charge. 

Bound  and  Free  Charges. — In  the  case  considered  above  the  positive 
charge  runs  off  to  the  earth  because  there  is  no  force  tending  to  hold  it 
on  the  rod,  on  the  contrary  it  is  being  repelled  by  the  positive  charge 
on  the  ball.    The  negative  charge  at  B  is  held  from  running  off  to  earth 
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by  the  attractive  force  of  the  positive  charge  on  the  ball.  The  negative 
charge  on  the  rod  is  called  a  bound  charge  and  the  positive  charge  which 
runs  away  if  given  the  opportunity  is  called  a  free  charge. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  method  of  producing  charges 
is  useful  in  radio  circuits  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  charge  on  ball  A  is 
to  produce  a  charge  of  the  opposite  kind  on  the  conductor  F  through 
the  two  condensers  BC  and  DE.  When  A  comes  in  contact  with  B,  this 
becomes  positively  charged.  A  nega-  ^  b  c  p  e 

tive  charge  appears  at  C  due  to  the 
inducing  action  of  B.    An  equal 

positive  charge  must  appear  at  D  +'  ""  ■^'  '"" 

and  this  must  induce  a  n^ative     ^^  g_^  chaxg^  body  inducing  charges 
charge  on   E.     But   if   a  negative         on  conductor  F,  acting  through  two 
charge  appears  at  E  there  must  be         condensers, 
an  equal  positive  charge  induced 

on  F.  If  now  the  conductor  F  is  connected  to  the  ground  this  positive 
will  run  off  to  earth  and  there  will  be  left  on  the  conductor  EF  a 
negative  charge.  This  charge  will,  however,  be  bound  by  the  positive 
charge  on  D;  if  £  is  now  grounded  (connected  to  earth)  its  charge  will 
run  off  and  so  the  negative  charge  on  C  becomes  free.  This  free  charge 
on  C  will  combine  with  the  positive  charge  on  D  and  neutraUze  it,  thus 
leaving  on  the  conductor  EF  a  free  negative  charge. 

Induced  Charges  from  the  Electron  Viewpomt. — As  will  be  explained 
later,  the  electrons  in  a  metallic  conductor  are  more  or  less  free  to  pass 
from  one  atom  of  the  substance  to  another;  they  are  continually  moving 
aroimd  the  complex  molecular  structure  of  atoms  comprising  the  metal. 
When  the  rod  of  Fig.  8  is  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  charged 
ball  the  electric  field  due  to  the  charge  on  the  baU  acts  on  the  free  elec- 
trons of  the  rod,  attracting  them.  Hence  the  free  electrons  of  the  rod 
tend  to  congregate  at  that  end  of  the  rod  which  is  nearest  to  the  ball; 
they  constitute  the  negative  charge  at  this  end  of  the  rod. 

But  if  the  rod  was  uncharged  before  coming  into  the  influence  of  thr 
charged  ball  there  must  be  just  enough  electrons  on  it  to  neutraUze  the 
positive  charges  of  the  atoms.  If  more  than  a  proper  portion  of  the  elec- 
trons gather  at  one  end  of  the  rod  there  must  necessarily  be  a  shortage 
of  them  at  the  other  end.  This  shortage  of  electrons  at  the  end  C  of  the 
rod  constitutes  the  positive  charge  at  this  end. 

When  the  end  C  is  groimded,  the  positive  atoms  of  the  rod  cannot 
leave  the  rod  and  go  into  the  earth,  but  electrons  from  the  earth  can  run 
up  into  the  rod  and  they  do  so,  being  attracted  by  the  deficient  atoms  at 
C.  These  electrons  from  the  earth  appear  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  atoms  at  C  neutral.  When  the  wire  connecting  the  rod  to  the  earth 
is  removed  and  the  charged  ball  is  also  removed  the  rod  has  on  it  a  free 
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negative  charge,  the  quantity  of  charge  being  equal  to  the  number  of 
electrons  which  came  from  the  earth  into  the  rod. 

An  Essential  Difference  between  Positive  and  Negative  Charge. — As 
before  stated,  the  electrons  from  all  substances  are  the  same;  the  elec- 
trons have  none  of  these  qualities  by  which  we  distinguish  and  classify 
matter.  It  is  possible  to  have  electrons  in  space  entirely  devoid  of  matter; 
a  negative  charge  can  exist  in  a  p)erfect  vacumn. 

The  question  may  be  raised — How  can  it  be  a  perfect  vacuum  if  there 
are  electrons  present?  By  a  vacuum  we  mean  a  space  in  which  there  is 
no  material  substance,  sohds  which  can  be  bodily  removed,  Uquids  which 
can  be  poured  out,  or  gases  which  can  be  pumped  out.  A  glass  vessel 
which  has  been  evacuated  as  perfectly  as  modem  pumping  methods  can 
accompUsh  may  nevertheless  be  filled  with  milhons  of  electrons. 

From  our  conception  of  the  positive  charge,  however,  it  is  evident  that  a 
positive  charge  must  always  be  associated  with  matter,  in  fact  the  smallest 
positive  charge  is  an  atom  of  hydrogen  from  which  an  electron  has  been 
removed.  If  in  a  glass  bulb  supposedly  evacuated  it  can  be  shown  that 
under  some  circumstances  positive  charges  exist  the  vacuum  is  only 
partial;  to  the  same  extent  that  positive  charges  occur  in  the  supposedly 
vacuous  space,  must  matter  of  some  kind  (generally  gas)  be  present. 

The  Electric  Current. — The  electric  current  is  more  familiar  to  every- 
one than  the  electric  charge.  The  current  manifests  itself  in  various 
wajrs,  by  generating  heat  and  light,  by  producing  mechanical  forces  such 
as  those  required  to  ring  a  doorbell  or  pull  a  subway  train,  by  producing 
chemical  changes  such  as  occur  in  the  production  of  aluminum,  or  electro- 
plating, by  producing  death  if  it  flows  through  a  hving  organism  with 
sufficient  intensity,  etc. 

Older  conceptions  of  the  electric  current  made  it  a  pecidiar  fluid  of 
some  kind,  others  made  it  consist  of  two  fluids  with  different  properties. 
From  the  electron  standpoint  the  conception  of  the  electric  current  is 
easy  to  comprehend  and  enables  one  to  give  a  fairly  logical  explanation 
of  the  various  actions  of  the  current. 

Nature  of  the  Electric  Current.  An  Electron  in  Motion  Constitutes 
an  Electric  Current — The  amount  of  electricity  on  one  electron  is  so  small 
that  the  current  produced  by  one  electron  in  motion  would  not  be  detect- 
able by  the  finest  current-measuring  instrument,  even  the  most  sensitive. 
To  produce  currents  of  the  magnitude  occurring  in  every-day  experi- 
ence requires  the  motion  of  electrons  measured  in  billions  of  billions  per 
second. 

An  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  requires  a  ciurent  of  about  one  ampere; 
such  a  current  requires  that  about  10^®  electrons  flow  past  any  point  in 
the  circuit  each  second.  This  large  number  per  second  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  comparatively  few  electrons  moving  rapidly  or  by  a  great 
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many  moving  more  slowly.  Contrary  to  what  one  would  naturally  think 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  electrons  is  very  slow.  To  produce  a  current 
of  one  ampere  in  a  copper  wire  one  millimeter  in  diameter  reo  aires  that  the 
average  velocity  of  the  electrons  be  only  .01  cm.  per  second,  if  we  accept 
the  assumption  that  there  are  as  many  free  electrons  as  there  are  atoms. 

Although  the  progressive  motion  of  the  electronj  is  very  slow,  as 
indicated  above,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  a  jtual  velocity  of  the 
electrons  is  small.  If  we  assume  the  "  equi-part'.tion  of  energy  "  idea 
of  thermo-dynamics  and  thus  calculate  the  average  velocity  of  the  electrons 
in  a  copper  wire,  at  ordinary  temperature,  we  obtain  a  result  of  about 
6X10®  cm.  per  second.  That  is,  even  when  no  current  is  flowing  in  the 
wire  the  electrons  have  a  haphazard  motion,  due  to  the  thermal  agita- 
tion of  the  atoms  (or  molecules),  which  give  them,  on  the  average,  a  velocity 
of  about  35  miles  per  second. 

Now  when  current  flows  the  rer^oired  progressive  velocity  of  the 
electrons  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  ce^itimeter  per  second;  with  a  current 
so  large  that  the  copper  wire  is  hoated  to  the  melting-point  the  velocity 
of  drift  of  the  electrons  is  less  than  1  cm.  per  second.  Thus  an  accurate 
concept  of  the  electric  current  m  a  conductor  shows  it  to  be  an  inappreciable 
"  drift "  of  the  electrons  wliich  have,  due  to  temperature  effects,  hetero- 
geneous velocities  million.,  of  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  drift. 

The  reason  for  the  plow  progressive  motion  of  the  electrons  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  tremendous  number  of  collisions  they  have  with  the  molecules  of 
the  substance.  A  given  electron,  acted  upon  by  the  potential  gradient 
in  the  wire  carrying  current,  accelerates  very  rapidly  and  would  acquire 
tremendous  velocities  if  it  did  not  continually  collide  with  the  more  massive 
molecule*:;  the  mean  free  path  of  the  free  electrons  in  a  copper  wire  is 
so  small  that,  between  successive  collisions,  the  electron  falls  through  a 
very  small  potential  difference  and  hence  gains  a  velocity  (along  the  con- 
ductor) due  to  the  current,  which  is  extremely  small. 

Suppose  that  we  wanted  to  measure  the  rate  of  flow  of  people  past  a, 
given  point  in  a  large  city ;  the  unit  of  flow  might  be  100,000  persons  per 
hour.  At  any  time  there  will  be  people  going  in  all  directions,  some 
uptown,  some  downtown,  and  some  crosstown.  In  the  morning  a  million 
people  pass  a  certain  point  where  the  flow  is  to  be  ascertained.  If  200,000 
move  in  the  uptown  direction  and  800,000  move  downtown,  the  net  flow 
is  600,000  people.  If  this  number  of  people  p)ass  in  one  hour  the  flow  is 
6  units  downtown.  At  noon  time  again  a  million  people  pass  the  same 
place  let  us  suppose;  400,000  move  uptown  400,000  move  downtown  and 
150,000  move  crosstown  west  and  50,000  move  crosstown  east.  The  net 
flow  is  now  100,000  people  west  and  if  this  number  pass  in  one  hour  the 
flow  is  one  unit  west.  Some  of  the  people  would  be  moving  rapidly  and 
others  going  more  slowly  and  some  might,  at  times,  be  standing  still. 
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The  picture  suggested  by  the  above  traffic  analysis  probably  gives 
one  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  motion  of  electrons  in  a  conductor  canying 
current;  it  is  of  course  too  simple,  because  of  the  immense  niunber  of 
electrons  in  a  conductor  and  the  tremendous  number  of  collisions  occur- 
ring between  the  electrons.  When  a  conductor  is  canying  no  current 
the  motion  of  the  electrons  resembles  that  of  the  individuals  in  a  stationary 
crowd;  there  is  a  deal  of  agitation  among  the  electrons,  but  they,  on 
the  whole,  show  no  progress  along  the  conductor. 

Electromotive  Force. — Suppose  a  copper  rod,  having  in  itself  the 
heterogeneously  moving  electrons  su^ested  above,  is  connected  at  its 
two  ends  to  a  battery  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  end  A  of  the  rod  becomes 
positive  with  respect  to  end  B  and  the  electrons,  instead  of  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  same  extent,  progress  slowly  towards  A.  When 
they  arrive  at  A  they  leave  the  copper  rod,  move  down  the  connecting 
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Battery 
Fig.  10. — ^Electric  current  caused  by  flow  of  free  electrons. 

wire,  through  the  battery,  through  the  other  connecting  wire,  and  so 
back  to  the  rod.  As  long  as  the  circuit  remains  closed  as  shown  the  elec- 
trons will  continue  to  move  around  the  circuit,  bounding  backward, 
forward,  and  across  the  conductor,  but  on  the  whole  progressing  grad- 
ually around  the  circuit;  this  progression  of  the  electrons  constitutes  the 
electric  current.  The  cause  of  the  flow  is  the  battery;  it  holds  one  end 
of  the  rod  positive  with  respect  to  the  other  and  so  maintains  the  flow 
of  electrons.  The  maintenance  of  this  difference  of  electric  pressure  (or 
difference  of  potential)  across  the  rod  is  due  to  chemical  changes  going 
on  inside  the  battery. 

A  piece  of  apparatus  which  has  the  ability  to  maintain  one  of  its  ter- 
minals at  a  higher  potential  than  the  other,  even  though  ciurent  is  allowed 
to  flow  through  it,  is  said  to  develop  an  electromotive  force.  As  sources 
of  electromotive  force  for  the  production  of  currents  on  a  commercial 
scale  we  have  only  the  ordinary  battery  and  the  electric  generator.  The 
battery  depends  upon  chemical  action  for  maintaining  its  difference  of 
potential  and  the  generator  depends  upon  the  conductors  of  its  armature 
being  driven  through  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  its  field  poles. 
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Electromotive  Force  and  Difference  of  Potential. — It  is  well  to  di£h 
tingiiifih  between  electromotive  force  and  difference  of  potential.  Thus 
two  brass  balls,  one  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  have  a 
difference  of  potential  between  them  and  they  will,  if  connected  by  a  wire, 
cause  a  momentary  flow  of  current  through  the  connecting  wire;  when 
sufficient  electrons  have  passed  from  the  negatively  charged  ball  to  neu- 
tralize the  positive  charge  on  the  other  the  current  will  cease.  There 
is  no  action  taking  place  which  tends  to  maintain  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  two  balls;  such  a  combination  does  not  generate  an  electro- 
motive force  (hereafter  abbreviated  e.m.f.). 

In  the  case  of  the  battery  or  generator,  however,  when  the  two  ter- 
minals are  connected  by  a  wire  a  current  flows  and  continues  to  flow  until 
the  battery  is  worn  out  or  the  generator  is  stopped;  such  devices  develop 
or  generate  an  e.m.f.    These  ideas  are  depicted  in  Fig.  11. 


Cttirent  MiUnUtln»d^ 


Fig.  11. — ^niustrating  difference  between  electromotive  force  and  potential  difference. 

Direction  of  Flow  of  Current. — It  has  been  accepted  as  convention 
that  in  a  wire  connecting  the  poles  of  a  battery  the  current  flow  is  from 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  negative.  But  by  reference  to  Fig. 
10  it  is  evident  that  in  the  connecting  wire  the  electrons  flow  from  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  positive.  Hence  it  must  be  remembered 
that  although  we  shall  talk  of  the  current  flowing  from  the  positive  terminal 
to  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery  or  generator  the  electrons  (which 
really  are  the  current)  are  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  dealing 
with  currents  through  vacua  the  motion  of  the  electrons  themselves  is 
generally  had  in  mind  and  we  often  say  that  the  electron  current  flows 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  vacuiun  tube.  Although 
this  sounds  anomalous  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

Conductors  and  Insulators.— Roughly  speaking  a  conductor  is  a  body 
which  readily  permits  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  and  an  insulator 
is  a  body  which  offers  a  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current. 
There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  conductors  and  insulators,  how- 
ever; a  material  which  for  some  cases  would  be  regarded  as  an  insulator 
would,  in  other  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  conductor.  Also  a  sub- 
stance which  is  a  good  insulator  at  low  temperatures  may  be  a  fair  con- 
ductor at  high  temperatures. 

Glass  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  this  change  of  character  with 
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c'lange  of  temperature;  at  ordinary  temperature  it  ranks  high  with  the 
very  best  insulators,  but  if  it  is  heated  in  some  way  to  a  red  heat  it  becomes 
a  fair  conductor  and  will  permit  the  passage  of  enough  ciu*rent  to  melt 
itself. 

Difference  between  Conductors  and  Insulators  from  the  Electron 
Viewpoint. — When  a  conductor  is  carrying  an  electric  current  the  elec- 
trons throughout  the  substance  of  the  conductor  are  moving  gradually 
along  through  the  substance  of  the  conductor.  Now  in  a  soUd  body, 
such  as  a  metallic  conductor,  the  atoms  or  molecules  comprising  the  sub- 
stance are  practically  fixed  in  position.  They  are  not  actually  stationary 
in  space  at  ordinary  temperature  of  course;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  atoms 
have  an  irregular  to-and-fro  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  electron.  But 
there  cannot  be  a  progressive  motion  of  the  atoms  (w  there  may  he  of  the  elec- 
trons. The  reason  for  this  is  more  or  less  evident.  Suppose  a  copper  wire 
is  fastened  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery  and  that  current  is  flowing  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  10.  The  electrons  move  all  the  way  around  the  circuit 
through  the  wire,  connections,  solution  in  the  battery,  etc. 

As  the  atoms  of  copper  are  chai^d  positively  after  an  electron  has 
left  them  it  might  seem  that  as  the  electrons  move  from  £  to  A  through 
the  wire  the  atoms  would  move  from  A  to  5,  then  into  and  through  the 
battery  and  so  back  to  the  wire.  But  the  atoms  are  the  real  substance 
of  the  wire,  and  hence  if  the  atoms  should  progress  one  way  or  the  other 
it  would  result  in  the  copper  itself  being  carried  from  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  other  and  then  through  the  battery.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not 
possible  in  soUd  bodies  like  metals,  it  would  result  in  the  mixing  of  metals 
wherever  a  current  left  one  metal  and  went  into  another. 

In  chemical  solutions,  e.g.,  copper  sulphate  in  water,  the  salt  mole- 
cule breaks  up  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  has  one  electron  more  than 
its  proper  number,  the  other  part  lacking  one  electron.  The  two  parts 
of  the  molecule  are  called  ions;  the  metallic  ion  (in  above  case,  copper) 
lacks  one  electron  and  so  is  charged  positively.  If  now  a  current  is  passed 
through  such  a  solution  the  metallic  ion  does  move  through  the  solution 
and  is  carried  from  the  solution  to  one  of  the  wires  by  which  the  current 
is  lead  into  the  solution.  Here  the  copper  itself  is  transported  by  the 
current  and  we  have  the  process  of  electro-plating. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  if  the  molecules  of  a  body 
cling  to  the  electrons  so  tightly  that  none  of  them  are  free  to  move  away 
from  the  molecule  there  can  be  no  current  in  such  a  substance.  As  long 
as  the  molecule  keeps  all  its  electrons  it  remains  electrically  neutral,  and 
so  has  no  tendency  to  move  when  in  an  electric  field.  This  is  the  essential 
difference  between  insulators  and  conductors;  in  the  one  the  electrons 
cannot  move  from  the  atom  or  molecule  and  in  the  other  the  electrons 
are  perfectly  free  to  leave  the  atom. 
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Disruptive  Strength  of  an  Insulator. — With  the  above  idea  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  break-down  of  an  insulator,  due  to  high  voltage,  becomes 
apparent.  For  low  voltage  the  force  tending  to  move  the  electron  is 
not  sufficient  to  break  it  loose  from  its  atom.  But  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that,  if  the  voltage  gradient  is  made  sufficiently  high,  any  atom 
can  be  forced  to  let  go  of  one  electron,  and  such  is  the  case.  Such  fine 
insulators  as  glass  and  mica  break  down  and  carry  current  when  a  great 
enough  voltage  is  employed. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Disruptive  Strength  of  an  Insulator. — 
Imagine  a  good  insulator  heated  by  some  outside  source  of  power.  The 
rise  in  temperature  increases  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  its  molecules  with 
the  result  that  the  collisions  between  the  various  molecules  become  more 
frequent  and  violent  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  As  these  coUisions 
occur  the  resulting  disturbances  in  the  molecular  structure  tend  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  the  molecule  on  its  electrons.  Hence  if  an  electric  force  is 
impressed  and  maintained  as  an  insulator  is  heated  the  combination  of 
electric  force  and  weaking  of  the  molecular  holding  power  will  result  in 
some  electrons  leaving  their  molecules;  the  electric  force  then  urges  them 
along  through  the  substance  of  the  insulator  with  the  result  that  a  small 
current  occurs.  This  would  be  interpreted  by  the  man  testing  the  insu- 
lator as  a  weakening  of  the  insulating  power  of  the  substance. 

Generally  the  partial  breakdown  of  an  insulator  as  described  above 
is  rapidly  followed  by  the  giving  away  of  the  insulator  completely;  as 
ciUTent,  even  though  small,  flows  through  the  insulator  it  generates  more 
heat  thus  stiU  further  decreasing  the  disruptive  strength. 

This  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  disruptive  strength  of  an  insulator 
is  very  important  to  the  radio  engineer.  A  glass  or  mica  condenser,  prop- 
erly designed  to  operate  in  a  radio  circuit  at  15,000  volts  may,  by  improper 
use,  be  broken  down  when  operating  at  only  5000  volts.  Condensers 
heat  up,  when  being  used,  due  to  various  causes;  in  normal  operation 
the  condenser  is  excited  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  as  the  sending 
key  is  opened  and  closed.  In  the  intervals  when  the  key  is  open  the 
cause  of  the  heating  is  removed  and  the  condenser  has  a  chance  to  cool 
off;  this  alternate  heating  and  cooUng  results  in  a  certain  mean  temper- 
ature at  which  temperature  the  condenser  has  sufficient  disruptive  strength 
to  withstand  the  voltage  employed. 

If  now  the  normal  operating  voltage  is  put  on  the  condenser  and 
maintained  continuously,  the  heating  action  is  much  greater  than  when 
the  voltage  is  applied  intermittently  (normal  operation)  and  in  a  short 
time  the  dielectric  is  Ukely  to  puncture.  Condensers  which  are  designed 
for  operation  at  a  certain  voltage  with  spark  telegraphy  (intermittent 
excitation)  will  nearly  always  fail  if  operated  at  the  same  voltage  for 
undamped  wave  signaling  (continuous  excitation). 
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Resistance. — In  a  conductor  where  the  electrons  are  free  to  leave  the 
atom  their  progressive  motion  is  hindered  by  collisions  with  the  atoms 
of  the  substance.  This  hindrance  to  their  free  progress  constitutes  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  conductor.  It  differs,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
in  different  metals,  and  it  varies  with  the  temperature.  As  the  temper- 
ature of  a  metal  increases  the  agitation  of  its  atoms  or  molecules  increases 
and  this  results  in  more  hindrance  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
electrons  because  of  the  more  frequent  collisions  between  the  electrons 
and  the  atoms. 

The  increase  in  number  of  collisions  between  the  electrons  and  atoms 
with  increase  in  the  flow  of  electrons  (more  current)  gives  the  atoms 
themselves  an  increased  agitation,  which  really  means  a  higher  temper- 
ature; this  accounts  for  the  well-known  fact  that  when  a  conductor 
carries  current  it  always  heats  to  some  extent  and  heats  more  with  large 
than  with  small  currents. 

Continuous  Current  and  Alternating  Current. — If  the  electrons  in  a 
conductor  continually  progress  in  the  same  direction  the  flow  is  called 
a  continuous  currenty  or  direct  current.  Such  is  the  current  supplied  by 
an  ordinary  battery. 

If  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  conductor  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  the  reversed  direction,  by  some  sort  of  a  commutator.  Fig. 
12,  the  progressive  motion  of  the  electrons  will  reverse  with  every  reversal 

of  the  battery  connection.  If  this  reversal  of  flow 
takes  place  at  regular,  short,  periods  of  time  the 
alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  electrons  constitute 
an  alierruUing  current.  In  ordinary  power  circuits 
suppUed  with  alternating  current  this  reversal  takes 
place  about  60  times  per  second;  the  alternating 
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Fia.  12. — ^A  battery  in 
combination  with  a 
rotating  commuta- 
tor may  produce  an 
alternating  current. 


Fig.  13. — ^The  lamp  wUl  bum  even  though  there  is  a  perfect 
insulator  in  series  with  the  circuit. 


currents  used  in  radio  circuits  reverse  much  more  rapidly,  perhaps  a 
million  times  per  second. 

Possibility  of  Alternating  Current  Flowing  in  a  Circuit  in  Series  with 
which  there  is  a  Perfect  Insulator. — Suppose  a  circuit  connected  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  13;  B  is  a  source  of  alternating  e.m.f.  and  A  consists  of  two 
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metal  plates  separated  by  paraffined  paper  or  mica.  The  disruptive 
strength  of  the  insulator  is  such  that  for  any  voltage  that  B  can  give  the 
insulation  is  perfect.  A  small  incandescent  lamp  is  inserted  in  the  cir- 
cuit to  detect  the  current  which  may  be  flowing.  The  lamp  will  bum 
as  soon  as  machine  B  is  excited.  Now  if  the  lamp  and  condenser  (the 
combination  of  two  conducting  plates  and  separating  insulator)  is  con- 
nected to  a  battery  which  gives  about  the  same  voltage  as  machine  B 
gives,  the  lamp  wlQ  not  bum,  showing  that  there  is  no  ciirreiit  in  the 
circuit.  Hence  this  circuit  which  is  open  for  continuous  current  (i.e., 
it  will  not  pass  current)  does  permit  the  flow  of  alternating  current. 

The  alternating  current  is  possible  because  of  the  number  of  electrons 
required  to  charge  the  condenser.  As  the  voltage  of  the  alternator  reverses 
in  direction  the  condenser  charges  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other;  this  alternating  charge  and  discharge  requires  the  alternating  flow 
of  electrons  throughout  the  whole  circuit. 

A  simple  analogy  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Suppose  a  cyUndrical  chamber 
A^  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  mbber  diaphragm  B,  connected  to  a 
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FiQ.  14. — Hydxaulic  analogue  of  im  alternating  current  circuit  containing  a  condenser. 


reciprocating  action^  valveless,  pump  C.  As  the  pump  works  back  and 
forth,  water  will  circulate  back  and  forth  in  the  connecting  pipes,  con- 
tituting  an  alternating  current  flow  of  water.  The  diaphragm  B  will 
bend  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  as  the  water  reverses 
its  flow. 

Now  suppose  that  a  centrifugal  action  pmnp  be  substituted  for  the 
reciprocating  pump  (Fig.  15).  This  type  of  piunp  tends  to  force  water 
alwa3r5  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  pump  is  so  connected  as  to  force 
water  into  the  bottom  of  A  and  suck  it  out  of  the  top  of  A,  the  flow  of 
water  will  last  long  enough  to  stretch  the  diaphragm  into  some  such 
position  as  B',  and  then  the  flow  will  cease.  At  this  position  of  the  dia-' 
phragm  the  backward  pressure  of  the  stretched  mbber  will  be  just  great 
enough  to  balance  the  pressure  generated  by  the  piunp.  In  this  water 
system  the  water  would  flow  while  the  diaphragm  was  being  displaced 
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from  its  normal  central  position  to  position  B\  and  then  the  flow  would 
oease  because  the  pump  would  not  be  able  to  further  displace  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  water  system  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  electrical  circuit 
having  a  condenser  in  series  with  it  and  excited  by  a  continuoiis  e.m.f.; 
in  luch  a  circuit  the  current  flows  long  enough  to  charge  the  condenser 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  back  pressure  (pressure  tending  to  dischai^ 
the  condenser)  is  just  equal  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  then  the  current 
ceases.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  pressure  is  alternat- 
ing there  will  be  a  flow  in  the  system  all  the  time,  the  current  being  an 
alternating  one. 

In  electric  circuits,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  send  an  alternating 
current  through  a  circuit  in  which  continuous  current  cannot  flow.     Such 
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Fig.  15. — Hydraulic  analogue  of  a  direct  current  circuit  containing  a  condenser. 


use  of  a  condenser  occurs  frequently  in  radio;  the  condenser  so  used  is 
called  a  stopping  or  "  blocking ''  condenser. 

The  Electric  Generator. — Except  for  very  small  sets  and  emergency 
outfits  the  power  for  a  radio  set  is  obtained  from  a  generator  of  either 
the  continuous  or  alternating-current  type.  The  continuous-current  gen- 
erator is  equipped  with  a  commutator  and  suppUes  a  continuous  e.m.f.; 
that  is,  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  connected  circuit  is  always  in  the 
same  direction  and  practically  constant  in  value.  There  are  slight  pul- 
sations in  the  value  of  the  voltage,  perhaps  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  at 
the  frequency  of  commutation;  this  frequency  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1000  cycles  per  second.  Although  these  pulsations  are  so  small,  they 
have  a  deal  of  importance  in  certain  radio  sets  using  vacuum  tubes  for 
the  generation  of  high-frequency  currents. 

The  altemating-ciu*rent  generator  (or  simply  dliernator)  has  no  com- 
mutator, but  generally  has  sUp  ring?  on  which  its  brushes  make  contact. 
The  e.m.f.  furnished  by  such  a  machine  alternates  in  direction  many  times 
per  second;  for  radio  use  the  generators  ordinarily  employed  give  several 
hundred  complete  reversals  of  voltage  per  second. 
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The  number  of  complete  reversals  per  second  is  called  the  frequency  of 
the  generator;  thus  a  500-cycle  generator  is  one  giving  500  complete 
reversals  of  e.m.f.  per  second. 

Wave  Shape  and  Effective  Values. — ^The  form  of  voltage  wave  gen- 
erated by  a  well-designed  alternator  is  such  that  it  can  be  closely  repre- 
sented by  a  sine  curve  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Expressed  in  the  form  of 
an  equation, 

e^' Em  sin  (a  t (1) 

where 

6= the  value  of  voltage  at  any  instant  of  time; 
£m»the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage  generated; 
«  =  2t/,  /  being  the  frequency  of  the  voltage. 

The  same  units  are  used  for  measuring  alternating  voltage  and  cur- 
rent as  are  used  for  continuous  voltage  and  current.    But  as  the  voltage 
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Form  of  alternating  cmf. 
Fig.  16. — Sine  wave  of  e.m.f. 


and  current  of  an  alternating  current  circuit  are  continually  changing 
in  value  and  reversing  in  direction,  some  value  intermediate  to  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  value  must  be  chosen  as  the  unit.  It  is  shown  in 
all  elementary  texts  on  alternating  currents  that  when  the  current  flows 
according  to  the  law  of  a  sine  curve  the  dUemating  current  toill  produce 
heat  at  the  same  rate  as  one  ampere  conimuoue  current  if  the  moMmum 
value  of  the  alternating  current  is  1.41  amperes. 

To  get  the  value  of  that  continuous  current  which  will  give  the  same 
heating  effect  as  a  certain  alternating  current,  therefore,  we  take  .707 
of  the  maximum  value  of  the  alternating  current.  That  value  of  con- 
tinuous current  which  will  produce  the  same  heating  effect  as  the  alter- 
nating current  in  question  is  called  the  effective  value  of  the  alternating 
current.     It  is  approximately  .7  of  the  maximum  value. 

In  the  same  way  the  effective  value  of  an  alternating  e.m.f.  (sine 
wave  shape  assiuned)  is  .707  of  its  maximum  value.    Thus,  if  a  sine  wave 
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of  voltage  has  a  maximum  value  of  141  volts  its  effective  value  (or  equiva- 
lent continuous  voltage  as  far  as  producing  heating  is  concerned)  is  100 
volts. 

Magnetic  Field. — The  action  of  the  magnet  is  familiar  to  everyone. 
If  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnet  a  force  of  attrac- 
tion is  set  up  between  the  two  and  the  piece  of  iron  will,  if  free  to  move, 
be  drawn  to  the  magnet. 

All  the  region  surrounding  a  magnet,  in  which  the  magnet  is  able  to 
exert  a  force  on.  pieces  of  magnetic  material,  is  said  to  be  filled  with  the 
field  of  the  magnet.  Thus  the  magnetic  field  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
electric  field  surrounding  an  electrically  charged  body. 

The  magnetic  field  is  represented  by  lines  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  electric  field;  the  direction  of  the  lines  indicates  the  way  in  which 
the  north  pole  of  a  compass  would  be  urged  if  placed  at  that  point  of 
the  field,  and  the  proximity  of  the  lines  to  each  other  serves  to  s^iow  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  at  various  points  of  the  field. 

Magnetic  Field  Set  Up  by  an  Electric  Current. — The  field  of  the  per- 
manent steel  magnet  is  interesting  historically,  but  it  plays  very  Uttle 
part  in  the  electrical  engineering  of  to-day.  When  an  electric  current 
flows  through  a  conductor  a  magnetic  field  is  set  up  around  that  con- 
ductor; such  a  field  is  frequently  called  an  eledrcMnagneiic  field.  The 
magnetic  fields  used  in  modem  apparatus  are  practically  all  of  this  t3rpe. 

The  strength  of  a  magnetic  field  set  up  by  an  electric  current  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  current,  in  general  being  directly  proportional 
to  the  current  strength.  The  direct  proportionality  holds  good  for  mag- 
netic fields  without  iron;  use  of  iron  in  the  magnetic  circuit  makes  the 
relation  between  current  and  strength  of  field  a  complex  one. 

Ampere-Tums. — When  the  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  a  coil  of 
several  turns  its  intensity  is  much  greater  than  if  only  one  turn  were 
tised.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  a  current  depends  not  only  on  the  strength 
of  current,  but  also  on  the  number  of  turns  through  which  the  current 
flows.  In  fact  the  magnetizing  effect  of  a  coil  is  proportional  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  current  strength  and  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil;  this 
product  is  called  the  arrfpere-^ums  of  the  coil.  If  a  coil  consists  of  one 
turn  and  is  carrying  a  ciurent  of. one  ampere  it  has  one  ampere-turn;  a 
coil  of  twenty  turns  carrjdng  2.7  amperes  has  fifty-four  ampere-turns. 

Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Field  Produced  by  a  Current. — The  direc- 
tion of  magnetic  field  around  a  conductor  carrying  a  ciurent  may  be 
easily  determined  by  the  application  of  the  following  rule.  Imagine  the 
conductor  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  fiingers  around  the  conductor,  with 
the  extended  thumb  pointing  along  the  conductor  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  is  flowing;  the  fingers  then  point  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic field.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17;   it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
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this  rule  assumes  the  oommonly  accepted  direction  of  flow  of  current;  in 
Fig.  17  the  electrons  are  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  marked 
current. 

As  follows  at  once  from  the  rule  given  above  the  direction  of  mag- 
netic field  reverses  when  the  current  reverses.  If  an  alternating  current 
is  passed  through  a  wire  or  coil  the  magnetic  field  produced  will  also  be 
an  alternating  one,  having  the  same  frequency  as  the  current,  and  revere* 
ing  simvUaneausly  with  the  current?- 


FiQ.  17. — ^Direction  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  a  current. 

Iron  in  the  Magnetic  Field. — In  most  electrical  apparatus  depending 
on  the  magnetic  field  for  its  operation  the  field  is  produced  by  currents 
flowing  in  coils.  But  the  coils  are  usually  fitted  with  iron  cores  so  that 
the  magnetic  circuit  consists  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  air.  The  reason 
for  the  use  of  iron  in  magnetic  fields  of  electrical  devices  Ues  in  its  high 
permeabiUty,  i.e.,  the  relatively  high  flux  density  produced  by  a  given 
coil  in  iron  compared  to  what  it  would  produce  if  only  air  were  used  in 
the  magnetic  circuit. 

The  magnetic  permeabihty  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  flux  den- 
sity produced  in  this  substance  by  a  certain  magnetomotive  force  (mag- 
netizing force)  compared  to  the  flux  density  the  same  magnetomotive 
force  would  produce  in  air. 

For  most  substances  the  permeabihty  haa  a  value  of  unity;  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  iron  are  the  notable  exceptions.  Of  these  three  iron  is  by 
all  means  the  most  important,  not  alone  because  of  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness (and  hence  utiUty  for  electrical  apparatus),  but  because  of  the  high 
value  of  the  permeabihty.  For  good  magnetic  iron  it  may  be  as  high  as 
several  thousand;  that  is,  if  a  ^ven  coil  produces  500  Unes  of  flux  with 
a  magnetic  path  of  air  it  will  produce  perhaps  a  milUon  lines  of  flux  if 
iron  is  used  for  the  whole  magnetic  circuit. 

^  This  statement  is  strictly  accurate  only  for  the  magnetic  field  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  conductor;  for  more  distant  points  the  magnetic  field  reverses 
somewhat  later  than  the  current.    This  idea  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  on  p.  700. 
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When  the  magnetic  circuit  of  a  device  is  made  up  partly  of  air  and 
partly  of  iron,  the  flux  produced  by  a  given  coil  is  intermediate  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  in  a  complete  iron  path,  and  that  which  would 
be  produced  in  a  complete  air  path.  The  shorter  the  part  of  the  path 
through  air  compared  to  that  through  iron  the  higher  will  be  the  flux 
induced.  The  permeabiUty  of  iron  varies  greatly  with  the  treatment  it 
received  during  manufacture;  also  for  a  given  specimen  it  varies  greatly 
with  the  magnetizing  force  used.  This  point  will  be  taken  up  in  more 
detail  in  the  next  chapter,  under  the  head  of  self  induction  and  its  vari- 
ations. 

Units  of  Current,  E.MJ'.,  Resistance,  etc. — ^The  unit  of  current  is  the 
ampere;  it  is  that  flow  of  electrons  which  will  deposit  1.118  milU- 
grams  of  silver  per  second  from  a  silver  nitrate  solution  in  a  standard 
voltameter. 

The  unit  of  e.m.f.  is  the  volt;  it  is  generally  defined  in  terms  of  the 
voltage  of  a  standard  Weston  cell,  which  gives  an  e.m.f.  of  1.0183  volts. 
The  volt  is  therefore  defined  as  1.0000/1.0183  of  the  voltage  generated 
by  a  standard  Weston  cell. 

The  unit  of  resistance  is  the  ohm;  it  is  really  defined  already  *  when 
the  ampere  and  the  volt  have  been  defined  because  the  three  units  are 
directly  connected  by  Ohm's  law.  However,  it  is  also  defined  as  the 
resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  weighing  14.4521  grams  at  0° 
Centigrade  and  having  a  height  of  106.3  cm.,  the  cross-section  being 
uniform. 

The  imit  of  quantity  is  the  coulomb;  it  is  the  quantity  of  electricity 
transported  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  for  one  second.  Another 
way  of  defining  it  is  in  terms  of  electrons;  it  is  the  amount  of  electricity 
contained  on  6.28X10^®  electrons. 

The  unit  of  work  is  the  joule;  it  is  the  amount  of  energy  required  to 
transport  one  coulomb  of  electricity  through  an  opposing  potential  dif- 
ference of  one  volt.  It  is  also  the  amount  of  work  done  in  one  second 
by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  against  a  pressure  of  one  volt. 

The  unit  of  power  is  the  watt;  it  is  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done 
by  a  current  of  one  ampere  flowing  against  a  pressure  of  one  volt.  It 
is  therefore  a  rate  of  work  equal  to  one  joule  per  second. 

Resistance  of  a  Conductor. — The  resistance  of  a  circuit  depends  first 
of  all  on  the  kind  of  material  used  in  making  up  the  circuit;  it  depends 
upon  the  length  of  conductor  used  in  making  the  circuit  and  upon  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  conductor.  This  relation  may  be  expressed 
by  the  equation, 

R=^pl/a, (2) 

^  The  ohm  and  the  ampere  are  really  the  two  fundamental  units  of  the  practical 
system.    See  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineer;,  p.  1773. 
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where  p=the  specific  resistance  of  the  material  used; 
Z=the  length  of  the  conductor; 
a=the  crosS"6ectional  area  of  the  conductor. 

When  the  length  of  the  conductor  is  one  cm.  and  the  area  is  one  sq. 
cm.  the  value  of  /£  is  the  specific  resistance  per  cm.^,  and  when  the  con- 
ductor has  a  length  of  one  foot  and  an  area  of  one  circular  mil  the  value 
of  ii  is  the  specific  resistance  per  mil-foot.  In  engineering  the  latter 
specification  is  more  frequently  used. 

The  specific  resistance  of  some  of  the  more  common  conductors  is 
given  in  the  accompan3ring  table: 

SPECIFIC  RESISTANCE  OF  COMMON  METALS,  ALLOYS,  AND  SOLUTIONS 


SubBtonce. 

1 

CompoBition. 

Microhms  per  Cm*, 
at  0<^C. 

1 

Temperature  Coefficient 
Referred  to  0*  C. 

AdvaQoe 

Abimin^im 

Copper-nickel 

Pure 
66  CuH-34Zn 
Ni+Cr+Fe 
Lamp  filament 
60Cu+40Ni 
Standard 
Electrolytic 
18Ni+Cu+Zn 
Cu+Ni 
Pure 
Hard  steel 

Cu+Mn+Ni 

Electrolytic 

Electroljrtic 

Hard 

48.8 
2.62 
6.29 
100. 
4000. 
49. 
1.589 
1.56 
33.1 
47.1 
8.85 
45. 
f40. 
170. 
6.93 
1.47 
5.42 

.000018 

.00423 

BrtM^ 

.00158 

Calido 

.00034 

Carbon 

-.0003 

0>nfltAntftTi 

.00000 

Copper 

.00427 

•>ur>j'^^n>M.    .............. 

Copper 

.00428 

German  Silver 

la  la  soft 

.00031 
00000 

Iron 

.00625 

Iron 

001  fil 

« 

.00001 

Nickel 

[00004 
.00618 

Silver 

.00400 

Tuncsten 

.0051 

Per  Cent  Solution. 

Ohms  per  Cm,' 

HiSO*. 

5 
10 
20 
30 
50 
70 
20 
20 
20 
2 
5 
10 
20 

4.80 
2.55 
1.53 
1.35 
1.85 
4.68 
2.01 
1.31 
1.41 

37. 

14.9 
8.2 
5.1 

-.012 

KOH 

.013 
.014 
.016 
.019 
.026 
-.020 

Ha 

-.015 

HNOi 

-.014 

NaQ 

-.023 

.022 
.021 
.022 

Piaeticany  all  solutions  have  a  minimum  resistance  with  a  density  of  solution  between 
20  and  30  per  cent. 


where 
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The  resistance  of  a  metal  varies  with  the  temperature,  in  general  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  This  relation  is 
approximately  expressed  for  all  pure  metals  by  the  equation, 

A=flo(i+(rf), (3) 

Rt^ the  resistance  at  t  degrees  Centigrade; 
flo=the  resistance  at  0  degrees  Centigrade; 

<»the  temperature  at  which  the  resistance  is  desired; 

a=the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance. 

The  value  of  a  is  very  nearly  .004  for  all  pure  metals,  for  copper  it 
has  been  decided  to  take  a  as  .00427,  at  0^  C. 

A  statement  which  gives  the  above  rule  in  words  is  as  follows — the 
resistance  of  a  piu^  metal  increases  approximately  1  per  cent  for  each  2.5^ 
rise  in  temperature  above  0^  C. 

The  resistance  of  a  field  coil  of  a  generator  which  has  a  resistance 
of  25  ohms  at  ordinary  temperature  might  have  a  resistance  of  30  ohms 
after  the  machine  had  been  operating  a  few  hours;  the  rise  would  be  due 
to  the  heating  of  the  coil.  A  tungsten  lamp  has  a  resistance  when  hot 
about  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  resistance  it  has  at  room  temperature. 

In  certain  materials  the  resistance  may  show  considerable  departure 
from  the  rule  given  above,  thus  in  carbon  an  increase  in  temperature 
brings  about  a  decrease  in  resistance.  In  a  certain  alloy  of  nickel  and 
copper  there  is  practically  no  change  in  resistance  with  ordinary  temper- 
ature changes. 

There  are  very  strange  resistance  changes  in  certain  substances,  e.g.y 
a  large  change  in  resistance  takes  place  in  selenium,  according  to  the  amount 
of  illumination  it  receives;  bismuth  shows  a  large  change  in  resistance, 
as  it  is  introduced  into  a  magnetic  field  and  is  sometimes  used  to  measure 
the  strength  of  magnetic  field  by  the  determination  of  its  resistance. 

The  resistance  of  a  salt  or  acid  solution  such  as  we  have  in  primary 
or  secondary  batteries  depends  among  other  things  upon  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  This  variation  does  not  follow  a  simple  law;  there  is 
a  certain  strength  of  solution  which  gives  minimum  resistance.  For  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  such  as  is  used  in  lead  storage  batteries  the  mixture 
which  gives  TninimnTn  resistance  is  made  up  with  30  per  cent  (by  weight) 
acid. 

The  effect  of  temperature  of  the  resistance  of  electrolytes  is  to  give 
a  decrease  of  resistance  with  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  resistance 
decrease  is  about  2  per  cent  per  degree  Centigrade. 

In  case  a  circuit  is  carrying  an  alternating  current  the  resistance  may 
show  all]sorts  of  variations;  it  may  be  changed  by  bringing  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  another  circuit,  into  its  magnetic  field,  by  varying  the  frequency  or 
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strength  of  current.  These  changes  of  resistance  m  so  far  as  they  have 
importance  in  radio  work  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Induced  Electromotive  Force. — When  current  passes  through  a  coil 
of  wire  it  sets  up  a  magnetic  field  in  the  coil  and  the  strength  of  this  field 
varies  as  the  current  varies.  Now  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  electric 
circuit  that  when  the  strength  of  magnetic  field  through  a  coil  is  varied 
an  e,m.f,  is  induced  in  the  coil;  this  law,  which  was  discovered  by  Faraday, 
is  called  the  law  of  induced  e.m.f.  The  appUcation  of  this  law  underUes 
the  design  and  operation  of  nearly  all  electrical  machinery  and  circuits. 

Magnitude  of  Induced  E.M.F. — The  magnitude  of  the  induced  voltage 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  magnetic  field  is  changing  and 
upon  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil,  it  being  directly  proportional  to 
each  of  these  factors.    It  is  written 


e-=-NX 


d4> 
dC 


(4) 


in  which 


/ 


6= the  voltage  induced  at  any  instant  of  time; 
iV^  =  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil; 
<^=the  flux  through  the  coil. 

The  minus  sign  is  necessary  because  of  the  relation  between  the  direction 
of  the  induced  e.m.f.  and  the  change  in  magnetic  field,  i.e.,  increase  or 
decrease. 

Direction  of  Induced  E.M.F. — The  change  of  flux  is  of  course  produced 
by  a  change  of  current;  if  the  flux  is  decreasing  it  must  be  that  the  cur- 
rent in  the  coil  is  decreasing.  The  direction  of  the  induced  e,m,f.  is  always 
such  as  to  prevent  the  change  of  current  which  is  producing  the  indued 
voltage.  Hence  when  the  current  (or 
flux)  is  decreasing,  the  direction  of 
the  induced  e.m.f.  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  decrease  of  current. 

Suppose  a  circuit  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18;  A  is  the  battery,  £  is  a 
coil,  C  is  a  switch,  across  which  is 
connected  a  resistance  D.  With  the 
switch  closed  current  will  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  and  will  be  fixed 
in  magnitude  by  the  voltage  of  the 

battery  and  the  resistance  of  the  coil.  The  resistance  D  will  play  no 
part  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  current,  because  with  the  switch  closed 
this  resistance  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit,  or  short-circuited. 

A  certain  flux  0,  will  be  set  up  in  the  coil,  the  value  of  this  flux  being 
fixed  by  the  current.    If  now  the  switch  is  opened  the  current  must  change 


mNwm 

D 


Fia.  18. — Opening  the  switch  wiQ  re- 
duce the  current  in  the  circuit. 
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to  some  lower  value  because  of  the  added  resistance  D.  This  lower  cur- 
rent will  produce  a  lower  flux  02.  While  the  flux  is  changing  from  ^i 
to  ^  an  e.m.f.  will  be  set  up  in  the  coil  B  and  the  direction  of  the  e.m.f. 
will  be  the  same  as  the  battery  e.m.f.,  i.e.,  it  will  assist  the  battery  e.m.f. 
in  tending  to  maintain  the  current  at  its  original  value. 

In  Fig.  19  the  switch  is  supposed  to  be  closed  until  time  A  and  here 
it  is  opened.  The  flux  will  decrease  from  the  value  AE  to  BF^  the  time 
taken  for  the  change  being  that  shown  on  the  diagram  between  A  and  B. 
The  decreasing  flux  generates  a  voltage  in  the  coil  shown  by  the  curved 
line  AIB,  and  this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  voltage,  hence 
the  total  voltage  acting  in  the  circuit  during  the  time  A-B  is  shown  by 
the  curved  line  GJH. 


Induced  emL  due  to 
decreasiog  flux 


Induced  emf.  due  to 
Increasing  flux 


Fig.  19. — Curves  showing  direction  of  induced  e.m.f. 's  when  current  is  increasing  and 

when  decreasing. 

When  the  switch  is  closed  again  at  time  C  the  flux  increases  from  02 
to  01 ;  the  induced  voltage  is  now  in  the  opposite  direction  and  is  shown 
by  the  curved  line  CKD;  it  results  in  a  total  circuit  voltage  less  than 
the  battery  voltage,  as  shown  by  the  curved  line  MNO.  (The  shape 
of  the  induced  voltage  will  not  be  exactly  that  shown  by  the  hues  of 
Fig.  19;  these  curves  are  only  approximate  indications  of  the  actual  form 
of  the  induced  voltage.  The  exact  form  will  depend  upon  the  sparking 
taking  place  at  the  switch,  etc.) 

Siunmarizing  the  facts  brought  out  by  Fig.  19  and  its  explanation  we 
have  the  proposition  that  when  the  current  in  an  inductive  circuit  is 
decreasing  the  induced  voltage  acts  to  increase  the  total  voltage  of  the 
circuit,  when  the  current  is  increasing  the  induced  voltage  is  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  total  voltage  acting  in  the  circuit  is  decreased. 

Illustrating  the  above  ideas  there  is  a  certain  circuit  used  in  radio 
in  which  a  continuous  voltage  of  1200  volts  is  applied  through  a  coil  to 
the  plate  of  a  vacuum  tube;  as  the  current  in  this  circuit  pulsates,  alter- 
nately increasing  and  decreasing  from  its  normal  value,  the  induced  volt- 
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age  in  the  coil  has  a  maximum  value  of  1100  volts.  When  the  current 
is  increasing  this  induced  voltage  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  generator  fmnishing  the  1200  volts,  so  that  the  total  voltage  effect- 
ive in  maintaining  current  through  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  only 
100  volts.  When  the  current  is  decreasing  the  induced  voltage  assists 
the  generator  voltage  and  the  total  effective  voltsige  in  the  circuit  is  2300 
volts.  The  effect  of  induced  voltage  in  this  special  circuit  is  to  produce 
a  pulsating  voltage,  between  100  volts  and  2300  volts,  although  there  is 
in  the  circuit  a  generator  to  supply  the  current  which  furnishes  a  contin- 
uous voltage  of  1200  volts. 

This  voltage  set  up  in  a  coil  by  the  changing  flux  in  the  coil  (the  flux 
being  caused  by  current  in  the  coil  itself)  is  called  the  e.m./.  of  8elf-4ndw> 
lion. 

Coefficient  of  Self-induction. — Instead  of  expressing  the  magnitude 
of  the  induced  voltage  in  a  coil  in  the  form  given. by  Eq.  (4)  we  may  write 

'—4 c 

in  which 

t  =  the  current  in  the  coil; 

e»the  instantaneous  value  of  the  induced  voltage,  due  to 

the  changing  current,  i, 
L  =  ihc  coefficient  of  aelf^ndudion. 

The  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  coil  varies  with  the  square  *  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil  and  inversely  as  the  reluctance  of  its  mag- 
netic circuit. 

If  a  given  air  core  coil  has  an  L  of  two  units  and  the  number  of  turns 
is  doubled,  the  value  of  L  is  increased  four  times  so  it  becomes  eight  units. 
If  the  magnetic  circuit  is  changed  from  air  to  iron,  the  permeability  of 
which  is  1500,  the  L  will  be  further  increased  1500  times  and  so  becomes 
12,000  ^mi^s.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  iron  decreasing  the  reluctance 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  1500  times.  If  the  iron  core  does  not  completely 
close  the  magnetic  circuit,  so  that  part  of  the  magnetic  path  is  still  through 
air,  the  value  of  L  u  not  increased  to  the  extent  stated  above.  For  example, 
if  the  path  through  iron  is  15  inches  and  the  air  part  of  the  path  is  .01  inch 
long,  then  the  value  of  L  is  increased  750  times,  instead  of  1500  times  as 
stated. 

The  great  increase  in  L  produced  by  the  use  of  iron  for  the  magnetic 
circuit  explains  the  almost  universal  use  of  iron  cores  (completely  closed 

^  Thte  law  holds  good  for  any  shape  of  coil  if  the  magnetic  circuit  is  a  closed  iron 
core,  but  for  an  air-core  coil  the  law  is  approxi^Tiate  only;  it  is  more  nearly  true  as  the 
turns  of  the  coil  are  placed  closer  together. 
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when  possible)  in  coils  which  perform  their  function  owing  to  the  value 
of  their  self-induction. 

The  unit  of  self-induction  is  defined  b}'^  Eq.  (5) ;  if  a  rate  of  current 
change  of  one  ampere  per  second  gives  an  induced  voltage  of  one  volt,  the 
coil  has  a  self-induction  of  one  unit.  This  unit  is  called  the  henry;  the 
henry  is,  however,  too  large  a  unit  for  most  of  the  coils  used  in  radio 
work,  so  that  subdivisions  of  the  henry  are  used.  The  milli-henry  is  one 
thousandth  of  a  henry  and  the  micro-henry  is  the  millionth  part  of  a 
henry.  Sometimes  a  still  smaller  unit  is  used,  the  centimeter,  which  is 
the  billionth  part  of  the  henry.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  unit  of 
length  is  also  the  unit  of  self-induction,  but  such  is  the  fact;  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  the  various  units  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
text.  The  coils  used  in  "  tuning  "  radio  circuits  vary  from  a  few  micro- 
henries to  several  millihenries,  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  current 
being  used. 

Energy  Stored  in  a  Magnetic  Field. — It  requires  work  to  set  up  a 
magnetic  field  just  the  same  as  it  requires  work  to  set  into  motion  a  heavy 
body.  The  greater  the  self-induction  of  a  coil  the  greater  is  the  work 
required  to  start  current  flowing  in  the  coil;  similarly  the  greater  the  mass 
of  a  body  the  greater  is  the  work  required  to  start  it  in  motion. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  give  a  mass  m,  a  velocity  v,  is  measured 
by  |mt^,  as  shown  in  all  texts  on  mechanics. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  set  up,  in  a  coil  of  self-induction  L, 
the  magnetic  field  caused  by  a  current  /is. 

Energy,  or  work =iL72 ^g^ 

where  L  is  measured  in  henries  and  /  is  measured  in  amperes  and  the 
energy  is  measured  in  joules. 

The  field  coil  of  a  large  generator  may  have  many  joules  of  energy 
stored  in  its  magnetic  field;  in  radio  circuits  the  amount  of  energy  in 
the  coils  of  a  transmitting  set  is  variable  because  the  current  is  variable. 
The  maximum  value  of  the  energy  in  the  coils  of  the  ordinary  transmitter 
is  about  one  joule  per  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  set. 

Mutual  Induction. — When  the  flux  through  a  coil  varies  an  e.m.f. 
is  set  up  in  it;  if  the  flux  is  produced  by  current  in  the  coil  itself  the  e.m^f. 
is  spoken  of  as  the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction,  but  if  the  flux  is  due  to  some 
other  coil,  in  proximity  to  the  one  in  which  the  voltage  is  being  induced, 
the  e.m.f.  is  spoken  of  as  the  e.m.f.  of  miUual  induction.  The  voltage 
induced  in  the  second  coil  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  current  change 
in  the  first  coil  (the  one  producing  the  flux)  and  the  mutual  induction 
of  the  two  coils.     The  relation  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation 

e2=-M|\ (6) 
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where  62==  voltage  induced  in  the  second  coil; 
n= current  in  the  first  coil; 
M^ihe  coefficient  of  muLual  induction  of  the  two  coih. 

If  6  and  i  are  measured  in  volts  and  amperes  respectively,  then  M  is 
measured  in  henries,  the  same  unit  as  is  used  for  L.  For  smaller  values 
of  M  the  same  fractional  parts  of  the  henry  are  used  as  are  used  for  L. 
M  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  nimiber  of  turns  in  each  of  the  coils 
and  upon  their  relative  position;  as  the  number  of  turns  in  either  coil 
is  decreased  the  value  of  Jlf  is  correspondingly  decreased  and  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  coils  is  increased  the  value  of  Af  is  again  decreased. 
M  may  also  be  decreased  by  properly  orienting  the  two  coils  with  respect 
to  one  another.  Imagine  two  cylindrical  coils,  shown  in  plan  as  rect- 
angles in  Fig.  20;   M  will  have  a  relatively  high  value  for  the  position 
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FiQ.  20. — Variation  of  mutual  inductance  between  two  coils. 

shown  in  a  and  will  have  a  smaller  value  for  either  position  b  or  position  c. 
The  scheme  of  rotating  one  of  the  two  coils  to  diminish  M  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  other  method  that  it  is  compact  and  so  permits  the  design 
of  a  set  to  be  kept  to  smaller  dimensions,  a  very  important  point  if  the 
sets  are  to  be  portable. 

Coefficient  of  Coupling. — If  all  the  flux  produced  by  one  coil  threads 
with  all  the  turns  of  the  other,  the  coils  are  said  to  have  100  per  cent 
coupling;  if  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  flux  produced  by  the  first  coil 
threads  the  turns  of  the  second,  the  coupling  is  weak.  Also  if  all  the 
flux  of  the  first  coil  links  with  but  a  few  turns  of  the  second,  the  coupling 
is  again  weak. 

The  coefficient  of  coupUng^  between  the  two  circuits  is  given  by  the 
relation 

"  (7) 


*  = 


VL1L2 


where  k  ==  coefficient  of  coupling,  always  less  than  linity; 
jlf= mutual  induction  between  the  two  circuits; 
Li  =  the  total  self-induction  of  the  first  circuit; 
L2=the  total  self-induction  of  the  second  circuit. 
^  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  coefficient  of  coupling  is  given  on  p.  79. 
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Af,  Li,  and  L2  must  all  be  expressed  in  the  same  units. 

As  examples  of  the  proper  use  of  Eq.  (7)  in  determining  ifc,  Fig.  21 
is  given;  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  if  there  are  two  or  more  coils 
in  series  and  only  one  of  them  is  used  to  couple  the  two  circuits  the  total 
L  of  the  circuit  must  be  used  and  not  the  L  only  of  that  coil  used  for  the 
coupling.  Thus  if  two  circuits  are  coupled  to  a  certain  extent  by  two 
coils  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to  one  another  and  another  coil 
is  added  in  series  with  one  of  these,  leamng  the  two  original  coils  exactly 
as  they  were,  the  coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  has  been  lessened. 

Practical  Uses  of  Mutual  Induction. — ^Whenever  energy  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  circuit  to  another,  insulated  from  the  first,  the  transfer 
generally  occurs  across  a  mutual  electric  or  magnetic  field,  and  generally 
this  transfer  utilizes  a  mutual  magnetic  field.  That  is,  the  energy  flows 
from  one  circuit  to  the  other  because  of  the  mutual  induction  of  the  two 
circuits.     In  a  radio  transmitting  set  mutual  induction  is  used  between 
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Fig.  21. — ^Examples  of  coefficient  of  coupling. 

the  two  coils  of  the  power  transformer  where  the  coupUng  is  about  90  per 
cent;  in  the  high-frequency  oscillation  transformer  the  coupling  is  about 
20  per  cent;  in  the  coupler  of  the  receiving  set  the  antenna  is  coupled  to 
the  local  tuned  circuit  with  a  coupling  of  perhaps  2  to  10  per  cent. 

B£Fect  of  a  Short-circuited  Coil  on  the  Self-induction  of  a  Neiglibor- 
tng  Coil. — Suppose  a  coil  A  has  a  certain  self-induction  by  itself;  it  will 
be  found  that  if  another  coil  B  is  brought  close  to  A ,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  M  is  not  zero,  the  eflfective  L  of  coil  A  is  decreased,  if  the  second 
coil  is  connected  to  form  a  closed  circuit  so  that  ciu-rent  can  flow  in  it. 
The  amount  of  decrease  in  L  depends  upom  the  coupling  between  the 
two  coils,  upon  the  frequency,  and  upon  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of 
the  second  coil. 

This  effect  is  likely  to  occur  in  certain  variable  coils  used  in  radio 
circuits;  in  the  type  of  coil  referred  to  the  change  in  the  self-induction 
of  the  coil  is  accompUshed  by  using  more  or  less  turns  of  the  coil  by  means 
of  a  sUding  contact  as  indicated  in  Fig.  22.  If  the  sUding  contact  B 
happens  to  make  contact  with  two  adjacent  turns  at  once  (quite  a  nor- 
mal occurrence),  there  is  one  turn  of  the  coil  short-circuited,  and  this  short- 
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circuited  turn  is  quite  closely  coupled  with  that  part  of  the  coil  which 
is  being  used.  The  effect  of  this  turn  is  to  decrease  very  much  the  effect- 
ive self-induction  of  the  part  of  the  coil  A-B,  which  is  being  used.  Now 
as  the  sUder  is  being  adjusted  it  will,  with  very  little  movement,  make 
contact  with  two  turns  or  with  only  one  turn;  a  signal  may  come  in  very 
strong  at  a  certain  setting  of  the  slider  and  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  slider  one  way  or  the  other  will  make  the  signal  disappear.    This  is 

TsUdiiiff  Contact 

B ^ 

Fio.  22. — ^Variable  Inductance  with  sliding  contact. 

due  to  the  large  change  in  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  as  the  slider  makes 
the  short-circuited  turn  or  does  not  make  the  double  contact. 

A  short-circuited  turn  in  a  coil  not  only  produces  a  decrease  in  the 
L  of  the  coil,  but  it  also  increases  very  materially  the  resistance  of  the 
coil,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  set;  these  two 
points  will  be  taken  up  more  in  detail  on  pp.  85,  et  seq. 

Capacity — Charging  a  Condenser. — Suppose  a  battery  is  connected 
through  a  switch  to  a  condenser  as  indicated  in  Fig.  23.    The  condenser 
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Fia.  23. — Charginig  a  condenser. 

C  consists  of  two  metal  plates  a  and  b,  close  together,  but  perfectly  insu- 
lated from  one  another  by  the  layer  of  air  between  them.  When  the 
switch  B  is  closed  the  plate  b  is  made  negative  with  respect  to  a,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  cell,  perhaps  1.5  volts;  that  this  must 
be  so  follows  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  switch  is  closed,  b  is  connected 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  cell  and  a  is  connected  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  cell. 

As  the  two  plates  a  and  b  were  at  the  same  potential  before  the  switch 
was  closed,  and  after  the  switch  is  closed  b  is  1.5  volts  lower  in  potential 
than  a,  the  closing  of  the  switch  must  have  been  followed  by  a  flow  of 
electrons  in  the  direction  from  a  to  6.  This  redistribution  of  the  electrons 
in  the  circuit,  which  serves  to  bring  the  condenser  plates  to  the  same  dif- 
ference of  potential  as  are  the  terminals  of  the  cell  to  which  they  are  con- 
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nectedy  is  called  charging  the  condenser.  A  current  flows  during  the  short 
interval  of  time  required  for  the  redistribution  of  the  electrons;  this  cur- 
rent is  called  the  charging  current  of  the  condenser. 

It  is  more  or  less  evident  that  the  condenser  will  take  sufficient  chaise 
to  bring  its  potential  difference  equal  to  that  of  the  battery;  as  long  as 
the  condenser  is  at  a  lower  potential  difference  than  the  terminals  of  the 
battery,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery  causes  more  electrons  to  flow;  if,  by 
any  chance,  so  many  electrons  accumulate  on  the  b  plate  of  the  condenser 
that  potential  difference  of  the  condenser  is  greater  than  that  of  the  battery, 
the  excess  of  potential  difference  would  so  act  as  to  make  the  condenser 
discharge  itself  until  it  was  at  the  same  potential  difference  as  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery. 

Capacity  of  a  Condenser. — Suppose  the  amount  of  electron  flow  neces- 
sary to  charge  two  different  condensers  to  a  certain  potential  difference 
is  measured  by  a  ballistic  galvanometer  or  similar  device.  It  will  be 
found  in  general  that  the  different  condensers  require  a  different  amoimt 
of  charge  to  bring  them  to  the  same  difference  of  potential.  For  example, 
if  two  condensers  are  made  of  the  same-sized  metal  plates,  but  in  one  the 
plates  are  only  half  as  far  apart  as  in  the  other,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
one  with  closer  plates  requires  twice  as  much  charge  as  the  other;  if  two 
condensers  have  the  same  spacing  for  the  plates,  but  one  has  larger  plates 
than  the  other,  again  it  will  be  found  that  one  requires  more  charge  than 
the  other,  in  this  case  the  one  with  the  larger  plates. 

That  characteristic  of  a  condenser  which  determines  how  many  elec- 
trons it  takes  to  bring  the  condenser  plates  to  a  certain  potential  dif- 
ference is  called  its  capacity.  A  condenser  which  requires  one  coulomb 
of  electricity  to  bring  its  plates  to  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt,  has 
a  capacity  of  one  farad.  Such  a  condenser  would  require  inunense  plates 
very  close  together;  the  unit  is  altogether  too  large  to  represent  the  ca- 
pacity of  ordinary  condensers.  In  ordinary  engineering  practice,  such  as 
telephone  circuits,  the  microfarad  is  used  as  the  unit  of  capacity.  A  con- 
denser of  one  microfarad  requires  a  charge  of  one  miUionth  of  a  coulomb 
to  charge  it  to  one  volt.  Stated  in  another  way,  a  current  of  one  ampere 
would  have  to  flow  only  one  millionth  of  a  second  to  charge  the  condenser 
to  one  volt  potential  difference,  or  one  microampere,  floi?vdng  for  one  second 
would  charge  it  to  the  same  extent. 

In  radio  circuits  the  microfarad  is  too  large  a  unit  to  be  conveniently 
used;  a  more  suitable  unit  is  the  milU-microfarad,  which  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  microfarad.  Another  imit  is  the  micro-microfarad,  which  is  one 
miUionth  of  a  microfarad.  Still  another  unit  is  the  centimeter;  which 
is  one  nine  hundred  thousandth  of  a  microfarad.  The  micro-microfarad 
and  the  centimeter  are  nearly  the  same-sized  units,  the  centimeter  being 
about  1.1  of  a  micro-microfarad. 
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The  capacity  of  a  standard  Leyden  jar  used  in  radio  sets  is  2  milli- 
microfarads.  The  variable  condensers  xised  for  tuning  a  receiving  set 
have  a  maximum  capacity  of  one  milli-microfarad  or  less.  Certain  con- 
densers used  with  vacuum-tube  detectors  have  a  capacity  of  100  micro- 
microfarads.  Antennse,  such  as  are  used  on  small  vessels,  have  a  capacity 
of  about  0.5  milli-microfarad,  while  large  land  stations  designed  for  trans- 
oceanic commimication  may  have  antenn®  of  as  much  as  10  inilli-micro- 
farads  capacity. 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity. — Suppose  a  condenser  made  of  two  metal 
plates  separated  by  J-in.  of  air  and  let  the  quantity  required  to  charge 
it  to  one  volt  be  measured.  Then  let  a  i-in.  glass  plate  be  sUpped  in 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  condenser  and  let  the  quantity  be  again 
measured;  it  ynil  be  found  to  be  about  six  times  as  much  as  when  air 
was  used  to  separate  the  plates.  If  various  other  materials  are  used  as 
dielectric  it  will  be  foimd  that  they  all  take  more  charge  than  the  air  con- 
denser; in  other  words,  when  such  insulators  as  glass,  mica,  rubber,  etc., 
are  used  for  the  dielectric  instead  of  air,  the  condenser  has  more  capacity, 
its  dimensions  being  the  same  in  each  case.  The  ratio  of  the  capacity 
of  a  condenser  in  which  some  dielectric  other  than  air  is  used,  to  that  it 
would  have  if  air  were  used,  is  called  the  specific-  inductive  capacity  of  the 
dielectric.  The  values  of  this  constant  for  some  of  the  more  common 
insulators  are  given  in  the  tablp  on  page  167. 

Energy  Stored  in  a  Charged  Condenser. — It  takes  work,  or  energy, 
to  charge  a  condenser;  the  amount  of  this  work  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  and  upon  the  voltage  to  which  it  is  charged.  The  problem 
is  analogous  co  the  "  pumping  up  "  of  a  tire;  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  this  case  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  tire  and  depends 
in  some  way  upon  the  pressure  to  which  the  tire  is  pumped.  Actually 
the  amount  of  work  required  increases  with  the  square  of  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  pumped;  pumping  a  given  tire  to  100  lbs.  pressure  requires 
four  times  as  much  work  as  is  required  to  pump  it  to  50  lbs.  pressure. 

The  energy  used  in  charging  a  condenser,  and  stored  in  the  electric 
field  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser,  is 

Work=iCS2 (8) 

where  C= capacity  of  condenser  in  farads; 

jE= voltage  to  which  condenser  is  charged,  in  volts,  and  the  work 
is  given  in  joules. 

A  condenser  of  .002  microfarad,  charged  to  15,000  volts  difference 
of  potential,  has  stored  in  its  field  .225  joule  of  energy.  If  the  energy 
stored  in  this  condenser  is  discharged  to  produce  the  oscillatory  currents 
required  in  radio  transmitter,  it  may  be  used  to  supply  about  100  watts 
of  power,  with  a  suitable  charge  and  discharge  frequency. 
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Suppose  sixteen  such  condensers  are  connected  in  parallel,  so  that  each 
is  charged  to  the  same  voltage,  15,000  volts.  There  will  be  stored  in  this 
battery  of  condensers  16 X. 225  joule,  or  3.6  joules.  If  the  condensers 
discharge  through  a  spark  gap  which  operates  1000  times  a  second  (a  com- 
mon spark  frequency)  there  will  be  transformed  into  oscillatory  current 
3600  joules  per  second,  that  is,  3600  watts  of  power.  Hence  sixteen  such 
jars,  good  to  operate  at  15,000  volts,  would  be  sufficient  for  generating 
about  3J  kilowatts  of  high-frequency  power. 

Current  Flow  in  a  Continuous  Current  Circuit  Containing  Resistance 
Only. — If  a  continuous  e.m.f.,  such  as  that  from  a  battery,  is  impressed 
upon  a  circuit  containing  resistance  only,  a  continuous  current  will  flow 
and  its  value  is  given  by  Ohm's  law, 

"B^ •••     v^/ 

where  /^current  in  amperes; 

J5  =  e.m.f.  of  the  battery,  in  volts; 

fl  =  resistance,  in  ohms,  of  the  entire  circuit. 

The  current  will  have  this  value  from  the  instant  the  switch  is  closed, 
and  will  be  as  continuous  (constant  in  magnitude)  as  is  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
battery. 

Current  Flow  in  an  Inductive  Circuit. — If  the  circuit  to  which  the 
battery  is  connected  contains  inductance  as  well  as  resistance,  the  current 
flowing  will  have  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (9)  only  after  the  switch  has  been 
closed  for  some  instants;  it  doe^  not  rise  to  the  value  predicted  by  this 
equation  for  quite  some  time  after  the  switch  has  been  closed.  The  fact 
that  there  is  inductance  in  the  circuit  as  well  as  resistance  does  not  affect 
the  final  value  of  current,  but  it  does  affect  the  current  for  a  short  time 
after  closing  the  switch. 

In  an  inductive  circuit  the  current  cannot  at  once  rise  to  its  steady 
value;  it  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  reach  the  final  value  predicted  by 
Ohm's  law.  The  length  of  time  taken  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
inductance  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  value  of  current  is 
expressed  at  any  time  after  closing  the  switch  by  the  equation 

i=|(l-«   ^), (10) 

in  which  i=  the  cm*rent  in  amperes  at  time  t  after  closing  the  switch; 
J5  =  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery; 
J2=the  total  resistance  in  the  circuit,  including  that  of  the 

battery,  in  ohms. 
L=the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  circuit,  in  henries; 
t—the  number  of  seconds  elapsing  after  the  switch  is  closed; 
c=the  base  of  natural  logarithms  =  2.718. 
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This  equation  defines  the  expression  'Mogarithmic  rise  of  current/' 
If  a  circuit  has  a  veiy  lai^e  value  of  inductance  compared  to  its  resistance, 
the  rise  of  current  may  be  so  slow  that  it  can  actually  be  observed  by 
means  of  an  ammeter  in  the  circuit.  This  is  very  easy  to  observe,  for 
example,  in  the  field  circuit  of  a  large  generator,  in  which  the  current  may 
take  several  seconds  before  it  approximates  its  final  value. 

Time  Constant  of  an  Inductive  Circuit. — When  the  time  elapsed  after 
the  switch  is  closed  is  equal  to  the  hjR  of  the  circuit  the  current  has  risen 
to  (1  —  1/e)  of  its  final  value,  or  to  about  63  per  cent  of  its  final  value.  The 
time  taken  for  the  current  to  reach  this  fraction  of  its  final  value  is  called 
the  time  constant  of  the  circuit;  in  most  inductive  circuits  it  has  a  value 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  but  it  may,  in  special  cases,  be  several 
seconds. 

The  Oscillograph* — In  investigating  problems  to-day  the  electrical 
engineer  uses  very  extensively  an  instrument  called  the  oscillograph.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  essential  part  consists  of  a  small 
mirror  mounted  on  some  fine  wires,  through  which  wires  a  current  may 
be  passed.  The  wires  are  mounted  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  mag- 
net, and,  due  to  the  force  acting  between  the  magnetic  field  and  the  ciu*- 
rent  in  the  wires,  the  mirror  is  caused  to  oscillate  back  and  forth  as  the 
durent  in  the  wires  changes  its  direction.  This  pan  of  the  instrument  is 
really  a  small  galvanometer  so  constructed  that  it  can  move  very  quickly  a 
beam  of  light  shining  on  the  mirror  and  which,  reflected  therefrom,  acts  as 
a  pointer  to  indicate  the  motion  of  the  mirror.  By  suitable  devices  the 
motion  of  this  beam  of  light  may  be  either  thrown  on  to  a  translucent 
screen  and  so  serve  for  visual  work,  or  it  may  be  thrown  to  a  rapidly  rotat- 
ing film  and  so  give  a  permanent  record  of  the  excursions  of  the  mirror. 
These  films,  showing  how  current  varies  with  respect  to  time,  are  called 
oscillograms;  such  records  will  be  frequently  used  in  this  text  to  illus- 
trate phenomena  being  analyzed. 

Such  records  are  extremely  valuable,  as  there  are  many  rapid  changes 
of  current  taking  place  in  circuits  which  can  be  examined  only  in  this 
fashion.  Changes  of  current  which  are  so  rapid  that  they  occupy  only 
one-thousandth  of  a  second  are  truthfully  recorded  by  a  properly  used 
oscillograph;  currents  which  alternate  many  hundred  times  a  second  are 
correctly  shown  by  an  oscillogram.  Not  only  will  the  oscillogram  show 
the  number  of  times  a  second  the  current  alternates,  but  it  will  also  show 
how  closely  the  current  approaches  a  sine  wave  in  form  and  similar  effects. 

In  Fig.  24  is  shown  an  oscillogram  of  the  current  rising  in  an  inductive 
circuit;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  rises  rapidly  at  first  and  gradually 
approaches  its  steady  value.  If  the  switch  should  be  opened  quickly  in 
such  an  inductive  circuit  a  lai^e  arc  will  form  at  the  point  of  the  switch 
where  the  circuit  is  opened.    The  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field 
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has  to  disappear  when  the  current  dies  to  zero  because  there  can  be  no 
magnetic  field  without  current.'  The  greater  the  self-induction  of  the 
circuit  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  energy  (for  a  given  current)  and  the 
lai^er  will  be  the  arc  when  opening  the  circuit.  The  decay  of  current 
in  an  inductive  circuit  cannot  be  well  examined  therefore  by  opening 
the  circuit,  but  it  can  be  shown  by  short-circuiting  the  coil  in  which  the 
current  is  flowins.     In  such  a  case  the  current  dies  away  on  a  logarithmic 


Fio.  24. — Oscillogram  showing  rise  and  fall  of  current  in  an  inductive  circuit. 

curve  quite  similar  to  the  curve  of  current  rise.    The  equation  of  ciarent 
decay  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  current  rise  and  is 

i-i(>'% (11) 


where  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Eq.  (10). 

Fig.  24  serves  also  to  show  this  effect,  the  circuit  having  been  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  battery  D  was  connected  to  the  inductance 
C  through  a  low  resistance  E  and  switch  A .  The  oscillc^aph  was  con- 
nected in  the  circuit  at  the  point  0.  A  second  switch  B  served  to  short- 
circuit  the  coil  so  that  the  decay  of  current  in  it  could  be  shown  as  well 
as  the  rise. 

With  B  open,  A  was  closed  and  so  the  oscillograph  recorded  the  rise 
of  current;  when  the  current  had  reached  its  steady  state  switch  B  was 
closed,  and  the  decay  of  current  in  the  coil  was  recorded.     The  resistance 

'This  statcrocnt  of  course  neglects  any  residual   field   left  in   iron  parts  of  the 

magnetic  circuit  when  the  current  has  fallen  to  sero. 
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E  was  used  in  the  circuit  to  prevent  the  short-circuiting  of  the  battery 
when  B  was  closed. 

The  curves  of  rise  and  decay  are  just  as  is  predicted  by  Eqs.  (10)  and 
(11) ;  the  two  curves  show  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  change  of  current, 
but  this  is  to  be  expected,  because  the  resistance  was  somewhat  greater 
for  the  rise  of  current  than  it  was  for  the  decay,  while  the  inductance 
was  the  same  for  both.    The  time  constant  was  greater  for  the  decaying 
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FiQ.  2.5. — Circuit  used  to  obtain  oscillograms  of  growth  and  decay  of  current. 

current  than  for  the  rising  current;  the  rising  current  had  for  its  resistance 
that  of  the  coil,  that  of  the  battery,  and  that  designated  by  E,  while  the 
decaying  current  took  place  through  the  resistance  of  the  coil  only. 

Effect  of  Rising  and  Decaying  Currents  on  Neighboring  Circuits. — As 
the  current  in  the  coil  increases  and  decreases  it  must  induce  electro- 
motive forces  in  any  neighboring  circuits  which  are  so  placed  that  they 
link  with  its  magnetic  field.  If  the  neighboring  circuit  is  closed  current 
will  flow,  in  one  direction  when  the  current  in  the  first  circuit  is  rising 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  current  in  the  first  circuit  is  faUing. 
Hence  when  a  circuit  is  closed  and  current  starts  to  flow  all  neighboring 


in 


Fia.  26. — Circuit  used  to  obtain  oscillogram  of  currents  in  coupled  circuits. 

circuits,  if  closed,  will  have  currents  in  one  direction  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 

To  bring  out  this  fact  a  circuit  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  26;  one 
oscillograph  vibrator  was  introduced  at  C  and  the  other  at  D.  The  cm*- 
rents  which  flowed  in  each  circuit  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  switch 
E  is  shown  in  the  oscillogram  given  in  Fig.  27.  When  the  switch  was 
closed  current  in  coil  B  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  coil  A ; 
when  the  switch  was  opened  the  current  in  B  flowed  in  the  reverse  direc- 
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tion.  The  rather  irregularly-shaped  curve  of  current  at  the  time  of 
opening  the  switch  was  due  to  the  fact  that  an  arc  formed  at  the  point 
of  opening  the  circuit  so  that  although  the  switch  was  open  the  circuit 
was  not  open,  the  arc  serving  to  keep  the  circuit  closed.  As  the  resistance 
if  the  arc  was  indefinite  and  variable  the  current  natm*ally  followed  no 
regular  curve. 

Current  Flow  on  Connecting  a  Condenser  to  a  Source  of  Continuous 
E.M.F. — ^When  a  condenser  is  connected  to  a  source  of  continuous  e.m.f. 
the  condenser  takes  sufficient  charge  to  bring  its  plates  to  a  difference  of 
potential  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  source  to  which  it  is  connected.  This 
charging  would  take  place  instantaneously  if  there  were  no  resistance  in 
the  circuit.  But  the  generator  or 
battery  to  which  the  condenser  is  con- 
nected always  has  resistance  and  the 
condenser  itself  has  a  kind  of  resistance 
due  to  the  losses  occurring  in  its  die- 
lectric, all  of  these  resistance  factors 
act  in  such  a  way  that  the  condenser 
takes  an  appreciable  time  to  charge 
itself. 

A  circuit  was  arranged  as   shown  ^^«  28.-Circuit  used  to  obtain  oscU- 

in  Fig.  28;   A  is  a  lOO-volt  battery,       ^""^"^  ^^  ^^^«"  ^^  ^*^«'  ^^  * 

.  "^ '        condenser. 

B  and  D  are  switches,  C  is  the  con- 
denser to  be  charged  or  discharged,  0 

is  the  oscillograph  vibrator,  and  ft  is  a  resistance  which  represents  the 
total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  battery,  connections,  condenser,  etc. 
The  equation  for  the  current  which  flows  in  such  a  circuit  is  given  by 

i  =  |(e"^), (12) 

where  J5=the  battery  voltage  in  volts; 

i2  =  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms; 
C  =  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  farads. 

If  now  switch  B  is  opened  and  switch  D  is  closed  the  condenser  will 
discharge  and  the  current  will  be  given  by 

i — |(r^). .  (13) 

where  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have  in  Eq.  (12).  This 
current  is  evidently  of  the  same  shape  as  that  taken  by  the  charging 
operation  with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  minus  sign  before  it;    this 
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signifies  that  the  discharge  current  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  charging 
current,  but  it  flows  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Time  Constant  of  a  Condenser  Circuit. — The  quantity  RC  is  called 
the  time  constant  of  the  condenser  circuit ;  it  is  evidently  the  time  taken 
for  the  current  to  fall  from  its  maximum  value  to  37  per  cent  of  this  value; 
another  way  of  defining  the  time  constant  of  a  condenser  circuit  is  in 
terms  of  the  charge  on  the  condenser;  the  time  constant  is  the  time  required 
for  the  condenser  to  accquire  63  per  cent  of  its  final  charge  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  discharging  condenser,  it  is  the  time  required  for  the  condenser 
to  lose  63  per  cent  of  its  charge. 

Fig.  29  shows  an  oscillogram  of  charge  and  discharge  which  was 
taken  from  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Some  extra  resistance  must 
be  necessarily  added  to  the  inherent  resistance  of  the  battery  and  con- 
denser because  the  time  constant  of  such  a  circuit  is  excessively  small, 
too  short  for  the  oscillograph  to  function.  Thus  a  one  microfarad 
condenser  in  series  with  two  ohms  (a  probable  value  for  the  battery) 
would  have  a  time  constant  of  .000  002  second,  that  is,  the  current 
would  rise  instantaneously  upon  closing  the  switch,  to  some  value  (de- 
pending upon  the  voltage  used  in  charging)  and  in  .000  002  second 
would  have  fallen  to  37  per  cent  of  this  value,  and  in  a  correspondingly 
short  time  would  have  dropped  to  practically  zero.  Such  an  instanta- 
neous occurrence  is  too  rapid  even  for  the  oscillograph,  hence  to  increase 
the  time  constant  to  a  value  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  oscillograph  an 
extra  resistance  had  to  be  introduced  in  the  circuit. 

The  effect  of  adding  resistance  in  series  with  a  condenser  to  be  charged 
is  shown  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  30;  these  were  calculated  from  Eq.  (12). 
They  show  that  the  initial  current  is  cut  down  as  the  resistance  is  increased, 
in  fact  being  equal  to  E/Ry  and  that  the  duration  of  the  current  increases 
with  the  increase  of  resistance.  The  area  between  the  X  axis  and  any  one 
of  the  curves  is  the  same;  this  area  represents  the  quantity  of  electricity 
on  the  condenser  and  so  must  be  the  same  for  all  conditions,  because  the 
quantity  of  electricity  on  the  condenser  after  the  charging  process  is  com- 
plete is  the  same  no  matter  what  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  may  be. 

Power  Expended  in  a  Continuous-current  Circuit. — If  a  current  of  / 
amperes  is  caused  to  flow  through  a  circuit  by  an  e.m.f.  of  E  volts  the 
rate  of  doing  work  in  the  circuit  is 

Watts  =  ^/, (14) 

If  the  circuit  has  a  resistance  R  we  know  that  E  =  IR  and  so 

Watts  = /fix /  =  Pi2 (15) 

from  which  we  get 

Watts 
^ p-' (16) 
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Eq.  (16)  is  important;  it  is  the  broadest  possible  definition  for  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit.  This  formula  gives  the  resistance  for  any  kind  of 
current  flow,  whether  continuous,  pulsating,  or  alternating.  In  words  it  is 
stated  thus:  the  effective  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
power  consumed  by  the  circuit  divided  by  the  square  of  the  current  required 
to  supply  this  power. 

In  simple  continuous  current  circuits  Ohm's  law  is  sufficient  to  obtain 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  but  there  are  many  cases  especially  in  alter- 
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Fig.  30. — Condenser  charging  currents  for  difTerent  values  of  series  resistance. 


nating  current  work,  where  Eq.  (16)  affords  the  only  feasible  means  of 
determining  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

Power  Consumed  in  a  Circuit  Excited  by  Pulsating  Current. — In  case 
the  voltage  or  current  of  a  circuit,  or  both  of  them,  are  pulsating  the  power 
consumed  in  the  circuit  cannot  be  obtained  by  using  the  product  of  the 
average  voltage  by  the  average  current,  as  might  at  first  seem  correct; 
an  error  would  be  introduced  making  the  power  consumed  too  low,  the 
amount  of  this  error  depending  upon  the  amount  of  fluctuation.  The 
greater  the  amoimt  of  fluctuation  or  pulsation  of  the  current  or  voltage^ 
the  greater  is  the  error  introduced. 


POWER  USED  BY  PULSATING  CURRENT 
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The  power  is  acciirately  obtained  only  by  taking  the  product  of  the 
effective  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  the  square  of  the  effective  value  of 
the  current.  The  derivation  of  the  effective  value  of  the  current  may 
be  difficult;  it  can  always  be  carried  out  graphically  if  the  form  of  the 
pulsating  current  is  accurately  given,  but  is  not  easily  calculated  by 
ordinary  arithmetic  unless  the  form  of  the  pidsation  is  very  simple.  Thus 
suppose  that  a  pulsating  ciurent  is  simple  enough  to  be  represented  by 
a  continuous  ciurent,  with  a  sine  wave  alternating  current  superimposed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  31.  The  actual  pidsating  current  A  is  sufficiently  well 
represented  by  the  continuous  current  B,  of  ampUtude  /i,  and  a  sine  wave 
current  C,  of  maximum  value  I2.  The  effective  value  of  such  a  current 
is  given  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the  effect- 
ive values  of  the  two  components.  The  effective  value  of  the  continu- 
ous current  is  the  same  as  its  actual  value,  /i ;  the  effective  value  of  the 


Fia.  31. — ^Pulsating  current  equivalent  to  a  continuous  current  with  alternating  ounent 

superimposed. 

sine  wave  of  current  is  the  square  root  of  one-half  its  (maximum  value)  .^ 
Hence  the  effective  value  of  the  pulsating  current  is  V/i^+^/^a,  The 
power  used  when  such  a  current  flows  through  a  circuit  of  resistance  R  is 

Watts  baed^Ii^R+ih^R 

If  the  average  value  of  the  current  were  used  in  calculating  the  power 
used,  the  power  represented  by  the  second  term  would  be  completely 
neglected,  and  so  an  error  would  be  incurred  equal  to  ih^R.  The  amount 
of  this  error  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pulsation  of  the  current.  In 
such  a  circuit  as  the  primary  circuit  of  spark-coil  transmitting  set  excited 
by  storage  battery  the  error  would  be  very  large,  and  the  power  used  in 
the  circuit  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  accurately  without  knowing  the  form 
of  the  current  flowing  in  the  primaiy  winding  of  the  coil. 

The  above  statement  is  made  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  in  such  a 
drcmt  as  this,  excited  by  storage  battery,  a  direct-current  anuneter  would 
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be  used  in  measuring  the  current.  Now  such  an  ammeter  reads  average 
values  and  so  would  read,  when  excited-  by  such  a  current  as  sketched 
in  Fig.  31,  only  the  continuous-current  component.  Hence  the  error 
pointed  out  would  occur.  If,  however,  an  alternating  current  ammeter 
were  used  for  reading  the  current,  the  error  would  not  occur,  because  such 
an  ammeter  reads  effective  values^  and  not  average  values.  If  the  power 
used  in  a  pulsating-current  circuit  is  to  be  accurately  determined,  there- 
fore, an  alternating-current  ammeter  must  be  used  to  measure  the  current. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  power  used  in  pulsating-current  circuits 
holds  good  only  when  the  resistance  is  constant  throughout  the  cycle 
of  current  variation.  In  many  circuits  this  is  not  so,  the  resistance  being 
a  function  of  the  current  and  so  changing  as  the  current  changes.  The 
calculation  of  the  power  used  in  such  a  circuit  is  not  easily  measured  by 
ammeters  and  voltmeters;  either  a  vxiUmeter  or  the  oscillograph  must  be 
used.  The  wattmeter  is  an  instrument  having  two  windings  in  the  same 
case,  one  corresponding  to  an  anuneter  and  the  other  to  a  voltmeter. 
An  analysis  of  its  action  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  will  be  taken 
up  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  dealing  with  the  power  used  in  an  alter- 
nating-current circuit.  The  oscillograph,  giving  the  form  of  voltage  curve 
and  current  curve,  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  power  by  graphical 
methods. 

Current  Flow  in  an  Alternating-current  Circuit  Having  Resistance 
only*  Phase. — If  an  alternating-current  generator  is  connected  to  a  circuit 
having  resistance  only  the  relation  between  current,  resistance,  and  volt- 
age is  given  by  Ohm's  law.  It  is,  of  course,  imf)ossible  to  construct  a 
circuit  "  with  resistance  only  ";  a  circuit  must  have  some  inductance  and 
capacity  no  matter  how  it  is  built,  but  if  the  amount  of  inductance  and 
capacity  are  so  small  that  their  influence  upon  the  current  is  negligible 
compared  to  the  influence  of  the  resistance,  the  circuit  may  be  considered 
to  have  nothing  but  resistance  opposing  the  flow  of  current.  The  filament 
of  an  incandescent  lamp  is  such  a  circuit.  A  rheostat  constructed  of  high- 
resistance  wire  may  be  considered  to  have  no  inductance  when  being  used 
in  ordinary  alternating-current  circuits,  such  as  used  for  power  and  Ught- 
ing,  but  such  a  rheostat  would  probably  have  such  an  amount  of  induc- 
tance that  when  used  in  a  circuit  of  radio  frequency  it  would  be  by  no 
means  negligible.  It  follows  that  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus  might  be 
considered  free  from  inductance  for  some  uses,  but  for  other  circuits  the 
inductance  might  be  of  considerable  importance. 

In  a  circuit  having  resistance  only  the  current  and  voltage  have  the 
same  phase  and  are  similar  in  form.  A  current  and  voltage  are  said  to 
be  in  phase  when  they  pass  through  their  corresponding  values  simulta- 
neously. The  easiest  point  from  which  to  judge  the  equahty  of  phase  is 
the  zero  value;  if  the  two  curves  pass  through  their  zero  values  at  the 
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same  instant  they  are  in  phase.  In  case  the  current  passes  through  its 
zero  value  after  the  voltage  has  passed  through  its  zero  value  it  is  said 
to  be  a  lagging  current;  if  it  goes  through  the  zero  value  before  the  voltage 
it  is  said  to  be  a  leading  current. 

In  Fig.  32  are  shown  curves  of  current  and  voltage  with  (a)  current 
and  voltage  in  phase,  (6)  with  current  lagging  behind  the  voltage  by  the 
angle  0,  and  (c)  with  the  current  leading  the  voltage  by  the  angle  0. 

The  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  lag  or  lead  may  be  easily  approximated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  time  from  one  zero  point  to  the  next  zero 


Fig.  32. — Phase  difference  of  alternating  current  and  voltage. 

point  of  the  same  curve  is  180°;  in  curve  6  the  cmrent  lags  by  about  30® 
and  in  curve  c  the  angle  of  lead  is  about  70®. 

In  case  the  circuit  has  lesistance  only  the  relation  between  voltage  and 
current  is  expressed  by  Ohm's  law,  whether  instantaneous,  maximum,  or 
effective  values  are  considered.  Thus  the  equation  for  current  flow  in 
this  circuit  is 


/= 


E 


(17) 


Power  Used  in  a  Resistance  Circuit.~^The  rate  at  which  electrical 
energy  is  changed  into  heat  by  a  current  i  flowing  through  a  resistance 
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R  is  i^fi,  as  has  been  shown  for  continuouB-current  circuits.     Or,  as  we 
know  that  for  the  circuit  e=iR  we  have, 

Rate  of  heat  development  =  power  used =ei 

The  power  curve  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  33 ;  it  is  at  aU  times 
positive,  because  although  both  e  and  i  go  throi^  negative  values  they 
both  reverse  at  the  same  instant;  the  product,  therefore,  is  constantly 
positive.  The  maximum  value  of  this  power  curve  occurs  when  both  e 
and  i  pass  through  their  maximum  values  and  is  therefore  equal  to  EwJm- 


Fia.  33. — Power  curve  for  an  ftltemating  current  circuit  contAiniiig  resistance  only. 

If  the  equation  of  current  is  i  ^  /«  sin  wf  and  the  equation  of  voltage 
is  £  =  £■>  sin  (Df,  the  equation  of  the  power  curve  must  be 

p  =  E„I„sin^>^t 

=  iE.J«(l-cOB2wO (18) 

The  average  value  of  cos  2at  is  zero,  hence  the  average  value  of  power 

=  P  =  J£_7-=£/ (19) 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  power  (in  watte)  used  in  an  altemating- 
ciurent  circuit  containing  resistance  only  is  the  product  of  volts  and 
amperes,  as  read  by  alternating  current  voltmeter  and  ammeter. 

Meters  Used  in  Altemating-Cuireat  Circuits.— It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ordinary  continuous-current  instrument,  ammeter  or  voltmeter, 
will  not  read  at  all  if  used  in  an  alternating-current  circiiit.  Such  instru- 
ments read  the  average  value  of  voltage  or  current  and,  in  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  the  average  values  are  zero.  To  read  correctly  on  an 
alternating-current  circuit  an  instrument  must  give  the  same  reading  on 
a  continuous-current  circuit,  no  matter  which  way  the  continuous  current 
is  flowing  through  it;   everyone  familiar  with  the  ordinary  continuous- 
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current  instrmnent  kno\^  that  if  the  connection  of  the  meter  to  the  cir- 
cuit is  reversed  the  reading  will  reverse.  Such  an  instrument,  if  actuated 
by  an  alternating  current,  would  tend  to  oscillate  between  a  certain  direct 
reading  and  the  equal  reversed  reading,  but,  as  the  alternating  current 
reverses  too  rapidly  for  the  needle  of  a  meter  to  follow,  it  is  evident  that 
the  meter  would  read  zero  no  matter  how  much  current  was  flowing 
through  it. 

Various  types  of  meters  are  suitable  for  use  on  an  alternating-current 
circuit,  the  dynamometer  type,  the  soft-iron  vane  type,  the  induction 
type,  the  thermo-couple  type  and  the  hot  wire  type.  The  last  two  types 
named  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  making  measurements  in  radio 
circuit's,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  the  other  types  function 
properly  at  the  very  high  frequencies  used  in  radio  work. 

Transient  Current  on  Switching  a  Resistance  Circuit  to  an  A.C.  Line. — 
If  a  resistance  circuit  is  switched  to  an  a.c.  line  the  current  rises  instanta- 


Time  of  ckMlnff  switch 

^^ — ' 

\ 

Carrnil  ri«e«  at  onee 
to  its  proper  Tmlue 

^ 

Fig.  34. — Current  on  switching  a  resistance  circuit  to  an  a.c.  line. 

neously  to  the  value  it  should  have,  depending  upon  the  value  of  the  volt- 
age at  the  instant  the  switch  is  closed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  expressed  by  stating  that  there  is  ''  no  transient  current "  or 
no  transient  condition,  after  closing  the  switch;  the  current  rises  at  once 
to  the  value  it  would  have  had  (at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch)  in  case 
the  switch  had  been  closed  at  some  previous  time. 

Current  Flow  in  an  A.C.  Circuit  Having  Inductance  and  Resistance. — 
Suppose  that  an  inductance  (without  resistance)  and  a  resistance,  con- 
nected in  series,  are  connected  to  an  a.c.  line  so  that  an  alternating  e.m.f. 
is  impressed,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  35.  Although  the  inductance  must 
really  have  resistance,  it  is  shown  as  resistanceless,  all  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  being  supposed  concentrated  in  fl.  The  current  flowing  in 
such  a  circuit  depends  upon  four  things,  L,  J5,  fl,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  Provided  that  L  and  R  are  constant  throughout 
the  cycle  (do  not  vary  with  the  value  of  the  current)  it  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  electrical  circuits  that  the  current  will  have  the  same  form  as  the 
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impressed  force.    We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  current  is  a  sine 
wave  and  then  find  its  magnitude  and  phase. 

The  impressed  voltage  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  drops  in  poten- 
tial across  L  and  R, 


Drops  (0 LI 


To  Supply  of 
altornaiioff  Emf. 


I>rop=IR 


Fia.  35. — Resistance  and  inductance  in  series  connected  to  an  a. c.  line. 

Suppose  the  current  to  be  z  =  /«  sin  (at 

The  drop  across  the  resistance  =  ifi  =  7^/?  sin  (at 

The  drop  across  the  inductance  =  Ldi/di  =  i^LIm  cos  o:L 

The  impressed  voltage  must  be 

=  Im(R  sin  (d+(aL  cos  <at) 


(20) 

In  Pig.  36  these  two  component  voltages  are  snown  as  curves;    the 
impressed  voltage  e  must  be  equal  at  all  times  to  the  sum  of  the  resistance 


Impressed  Voltase 


Fig.  36.-— Voltage  components  in  an  a.c.  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance. 

drop  and  the  inductance  drop,  and  is  so  shown  by  the  curve  marked  e  in 
Fig.  36. 
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A  vector  diagram  representing  the  curves  of  Fig.  3G  is  given  in  Fig. 
37;  effective  values,  instead  of  maximum  values,  are  shown.  From  this 
diagram  we  have 


Fig.  37. — Vector  diagram  for  an  a.c.  circuit  containing  inductance  and  reaistance 


The  quantity  wL  is  called  the  reactance  of  the  circuit  and  the  quantity 
Z  is  called  the  imjxdance  of  thn  circuit.  The  current  lags  behind  the  volt- 
age by  the  angle  <t>,  which  is  determined  by  the  relation 

CCS  ^  =  ■=   or   tan  <t>  =  -=-. 


Fig.  38. — Power  curve  for  a 


:.  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance. 


Power  Used  in  an  Inductive  Circuit. — The  power  used,  at  any  instant, 
in  the  circuit  of  Fig.  35  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  instantaneous  value 
of  e  by  that  of  i;  it  is  shown  by  the  power  curve  in  Fig.  38.  For  this 
circuit  it  is  evident  that  the  power  is  sometimes  negative,  i.e.,  the  circmt, 
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instead  of  drawing  power  from  the  line,  is  actually  furnishing  power  to 
the  line.    Energy  which  has  been  stored  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induc- 
tance, is  flowing  back  into  the  source  of  power  supply. 
The  expression  for  the  power  is, 

p  =  Em  sin  cdXim  sin  («<— ^) 
=  EmIm  sin  w^Xsin  («<— 0) 

The  average  value  of  this  expression  is  given  by  average  value  of  the 
expression 

p=-^cos*(l-cos2«0     ...     (22) 

because  the  average  value  of  EJ[n  sin  «^  cos  «^  sin  0  is  evidently  zero. 
So  average  power 

P=EIcoail> (23) 

The  power  in  the  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volts  and  amperes 
in  the  circuit  and  the  quantity  cos  0.  For  this  reason  cos  4>  is  called  the 
power  factor  of  the  circuit;  it  may  have  any  value  between  unity  and 
zero.  In  ordinary  power  circuits  it  has  a  value  between  about  0.7  and 
0.95,  very  seldom  being  unity.  In  some  parts  of  efficient  radio  circuits 
the  power  factor  may  be  as  small  as  .005. 

The  power  may  be  expressed  in.  terms  of  current  and  resistance  by 
changing  the  form  of  Eq.  (23). 


P^EI  cos  0  =  B/_=£= 

Vi22+(«L)2 


^ixivm+m^:^^^B=^PR.  .  (24) 

This  equation  for  the  power  used  m  an  a.c.  circuit  is  really  a  definition 
of  the  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit;  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  for 
alternating  current,  may  be  entirely  diflFerent  from  the  continuous-current 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  There  are  many  eflfects  which  combine  to  make 
the  a.c.  resistance  sometimes  several  times  as  great  as  the  c.c.  resistance 
(or  the  a.c.  resistance  may  be  negative  even,  while  the  c.c.  resistance  is 
positive)  and  the  only  way^  of  measuring  this  resistance  is  by  use  of  Eq. 
(24).  The  power  used  in  the  circuit  is  measured  by  a  wattmeter,  the 
current  by  an  ammeter,  and  the  resistance  found  by  the  relation 

Effective  resistance  =    ^ (25) 

^  If  the  circuit  is  such  that  a  measurement  in  an  alternating  current  Wheatstone 
bridge  is  feasible,  of  course  such  method  also  is  available.  Even  in  the  bridge  deter- 
mination the  idea  expressed  in  Eq.  (24)  is,  however,  involved. 
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Wattmeter. — It  is  generally  not  possible  to  measure  the  power  used 
in  an  a.c.  circuit  by  use  of  Eq.  (23)  because  the  phase  difference  of  the  volt- 
age and  current  is  not  known  and  there  is  no  easy  method  of  measuring 
it  directly.  To  get  the  power  used  in  an  a.c.  circuit  it  is  nearly  always 
necessary  to  use  a  vxjJUmeter.  This  is  an  indicating  instrument,  resembling 
an  ammeter  or  voltmeter  externally,  but  differing  from  these  instruments 
in  that  it  has  two  independent  electrical  circuits.  Two  coils  inside  the 
instrument,  one  in  shunt  with  the  circuit,  and  one  in  series  with  it,  react 
on  one  another  to  produce  the  force  which  moves  the  indicating  pointer. 
The  theory  involved  in  its  operation  is  explained  in  practically  any  text 
on  alternating-current  measurements  and  will  not  be  given  here.  The 
scale  of  the  meter  is  caUbrated  directly  in  watts  and,  with  a  properly 
calibrated  instrument,  the  reading  of  power  is  accurate  no  matter  what 
the  power  factor  may  be;  for  very  small  power  factors,  and  for  circuits  of 
frequency  much  higher  than  that  for  which  the  meter  is  intended,  a  cor- 
lection  may  be  necessary.^ 

The  power  factor  of  an  a.c.  circuit  is  then  determined  from  the  readings 
of  three  instruments,  ammeter,  voltmeter,  and  wattmeter.  The  power 
factor,  cos  4>,  is  the  quotient  of  the  wattmeter  reading  by  the  product 
of  the  readings  of  the  other  two  instruments.  If  it  is  desired  to  know  the 
angle  ^  itself,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  a  table  of  natural  cosines. 

The  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  obtained  by  finding  the  quotient 
of  the  wattmeter  reading  and  the  square  of  the  ammeter  reading.  As 
stated  before,  this  resistance  will  generally  be  very  different  from  the 
resistance  measured  by  a  continuous-current  test. 

Variation  of  Current  with  Frequency  in  an  Inductive  Circuit. — The 
mi^nitude  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  a  resistance 
and  inductance  in  series  evidently  depends  upon  the  frequency  (see  Eq.  21). 

At  zero  frequency  (continuous  current)  this  equation  reduces  to  /= 
E/R.  This  relation  holds  good  only  after  the  switch  has  been  closed  long 
enough  for  the  transient  condition  to  disappear  (see  Fig.  24). 

At  very  high  frequencies  the  resistance  becomes  negligible  compared 
to  the  reactance,  and  so  the  value  of  the  current  is  given,  very  nearly, 
by  the  equation  7  =  jE/coL.  As  the  frequency  varies  between  high  and 
low  values,  voltage  being  held  constant,  the  current  varies  as  shown  in 
Fig.  39;  for  frequencies  sufficiently  high  that  R  is  small  compared  to  a)L, 
the  ciurve  approximates  a  hyperbola. 

Transient  Current  in  a  Circuit  Having  Inductance  and  Resistance. — 

After  the  switch  has  been  closed  for  some  time  there  is  always  a  definite 
'See  Morecroft's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Alternating  Currents,  p.  11. 
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relation  between  the  inst,antaneous  values  of  the  current  and  voltage; 
for  every  cycle  the  two  go  through  exactly  corresponding  values.    Thus 
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Fia.  39. — CJurrent  variation  with  frequency  in  an  a.c.  circuit  containing  inductance  and 

resistance  in  series. 


Fia.  40.— Curves  of  e  and  i  in  a  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance,  for  steady 

state. 

in  rig.  40,  when  e  has  a  maximiun  value  ACy  the  current  has  the  value 
AB,  and  whenever  the  voltagQ  has  the  value  AC  the  current  will  have 
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the  value  AB,  Now  suppose  the  switch  to  be  closed  when  the  voltage 
has  the  value  AC;  the  current  should  have  the  value  AB,  but  in  an  induc- 
tive circuit  the  current  cannot  rise  instantaneously;  this  was  shown  by 
the  oscillograms  in  Figs.  24  and  25.  The  complete  equation  for  the  cur- 
rent in  an  inductive  circuit  must  therefore  include  a  transient  term  as 
well  as  the  tenn  for  the  steady  state;  it  is  properly  written 


t= 


E 


Rt 


\/r^+{(^ly 


sinM-0)+iiC€    ^ 


(27) 


m 


The  second  part  of  the  current,  Kt   ^,  is  determined  in  magnitude 
by  the  value  of  the  current,  in  the  steady  state,  at  the  time  in  the  cycle 
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Fig.  41. — Curves  of  e  and  i  in  a  circuit  containing  inductance  and  resistance  for  transient 

state. 


corresponding  to  the  time  in  the  cycle  that  the  switch  is  closed.  Thus 
in  Fig.  41,  at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch  the  current  should  have  the 
value  AB\   this  fixes  the  value  of  K  in  Eq.  (27).     In  Fig.  41  are  plotted 

the  steady  value  of  the  current  i,  the  transient  current  Kt  ^ ,  and  the 
actual  current  for  the  first  cycle  after  closing  the  switch;  this  actual  ciu*- 
rent  is  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

In  Figs.  42  and  43  are  shown  oscillograms  of  the  current  flowing  in 
an  inductive  circuit  for  the  first  few  cycles  after  the  switch  had  been  closed; 
in  one  the  switch  was  closed  at  the  peak  of  the  voltage  and  in  the  other 
it  was  closed  when  the  voltage  was  very  nearly  zero.  In  Fig.  42  the  effect 
of  the  transient  term  is  plain;  the  current  (steady  value)  has  been  plotted 
in  dotted  lines,  as  has  also  the  transient  term,  the  latter  having  been 
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calculated  from  the  value  of  the  steady  current  at  the  time  the  switch 
was  dosed  and  the  L  and  R  of  the  circuit.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  actual 
current  is  correctly  given  by  Eq.  (27).  In  Fig.  43  the  switch  was  closed 
at  that  part  of  the  e,m.f.  cycle  which,  in  the  steady  state,  is  the  proper 
time  for  the  current  to  be  zero;  it  is  seen  that  for  this  case  the  transient 
term  reduces  to  zero,  and  the  actual  current  is  represented  completely 
by  only  the  first  term  of  Eq.  (27). 

Circuits  Having  Resistance  and  Iron-core  Inductance. — In  case  the 
L  of  the  circuit.  Fig.  35,  consists  of  an  inductance  having  a  closed  iron 

path  for  its  magnetic  circuit,  the  conclusions  deduced  will  not  be  correct. 

The  value  of  L  in  this  case  is  not  constant,  but  varies  throughout  the 


FlQ.  43. — OscillograiQ  illuatrating  absence  of  transient  cunrent  in  aa  inductive  circuit. 

cycle,  and  for  this  reason  tJie  relation  between  the  current  and  voltage 
is  a  complex  one;  the  current  in  this  case  requires  an  equation  with  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  to  express  it  accurately.  The  current,  instead 
of  being  sinusoidal,  has  a  decided  hump,  as  shown  by  Fig.  44,  which  shows 
the  magnetizing  current  of  a  closed-core  transformer.  i 

Not  only  is  the  steady  value  of  current  in  such  a  circuit  irregular, 
but  the  transient  cmrent  may  show  even  greater  irregularities.  This 
irr^ularity  may  last  for  many  cycles,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  iron 
used  in  the  core  and  upon  its  condition  of  magnetization  at  the  time  the 
switch  is  closed,  as  well  as  upon  the  part  of  the  cycle  selected  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  switch.  Thus  in  Fig.  45  is  shown  the  current  in  the  primary 
circuit  of  a  transformer  for  a  few  cycles  after  closing  the  switch;  the  tran- 
sient current  may  be  so  large  in  this  case  that  during  the  first  cycle  the 
current  never  reverses  its  direction. 
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Tlie  rise  of  current  in  such  an  inductive  circuit  aa  this  is  not  as  simple 
as  tiiat  illustrated  in  Fig.  24 ;  the  analysiB  given  in  explaining  this  figure 
assumed  constant  L  so  will  not  hold  good  if  L  varies  during  the  rise  of 


Fia.  45. — Oscilk^ram  showing  the  tranuent  current  when  switching  an  iron  core 
bductance  to  an  a,c.  line, 

current.  The  actual  form  of  risiug  current  in  such  a  circuit,  when  con- 
nected to  a  C.C.  line,  is  shown  in  Fig.  46;  it  is  quite  evidently  differ^it 
from  that  ahown  in  Fig.  24,  which  was  for  an  air-core  inductance. 


Fig.  46. — Pectiliar  growth  of  current  when  an  iron  core  inductance  is  switched  to  a 
source  of  continuous  e.m.f , 

Current  Flow  in  a  Condenser. — By  the  definition  of  a  condenser  no 
electrons  can  actually  pass  from  one  plate  to  the  other;  they  are  insulated 
from  one  another.     If,  however,  a  condenser  is  connected  to  a  source  of 
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altematiDg  e.m.f.y  current  will  flow  in  this  circuit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
reading  of  an  a.c.  ammeter  placed  in  series  with  the  condenser. 

Suppose  a  condenser  of  capacity  C  farads  is  connected  to  a  line  the 
e.m.f .  of  which  is  given  by  the  equation  e= £  sin  cd.  The  condenser  will, 
of  course,  take  enough  chaige  to  bring  the  potential  difference  of  its  plates 
continually  equal  to  that  of  the  line  to  which  it  is  connected.  As  this 
impressed  e.m.f .  continually  varies  in  magnitude  and  direction,  electrons 
must  be  continually  running  in  and  out  of  the  condenser  to  maintain  its 
plates  at  the  proper  potential  difference.  This  continual  charging  and 
dischaiging  of  the  condenser  constitutes  the  current  read  by  the  ammeter. 
The  electrons,  the  motion  of  which  constitutes  the  current,  do  not  actually 
pass  from  one  plate  of  the  condenser  to  the  other  through  the  dielectric; 


Fig.  47. — Current  and  voltage  for  a  perfect  condenaer  connected  to  an  a.c.  line. 

they  merely  flow  in  and  out  of  the  condenser.  With  this  idea  in  mind 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  changing  current  of  a  condenser  increases  with 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  also  with  the  frequency  of  the  impressed 
e.m.f. 

The  magnitude  of  the  charging  current  is  obtained  as  follows: 

The  charge  q=Ce  and  the  current  i^dq/di. 


so 


Now  q = CEm  sin  0tj 


i = (aC  Em  cos  (d 


(28) 


This  current  is  then  of  the  same  form  as  the  impressed  e.m.f.  (a  cosine 
curve  is  similar  to  a  sine  curve  in  form)  but  leads  it  by  90^  as  shown  in 
Fig.  47;  its  mftvimiiyn  value,  in  amperes,  is  equal  to  (aCEm- 

In  effective  values  the  relation  between  the  impressed  voltage  and 
the  charging  current  is, 


/=:cC£f  =  2T/CB 


(29} 
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It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  charging  current  of  a  con- 
denser is  directly  porportional  to  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
This  should  be  contrasted  to  the  inductive  circuit  in  whidi  the  current 
varies  inversely  as  the  frequency,  if  the  resistance  is  small  compared  to 
the  reactance. 

The  relation  between  the  current  and  voltage  may  be  written 

'=^^2^ (^> 

The  quantity  ^-^  is  called  the  reactance  of  the  condenaer,  generally 

specified  as  capacity  reactance  to  distingiiish  it  from  inductance  reactance 
2r/L. 

Condenser  and  Resistance  in  Series. — If  a  condenser  and  resistance 
are  connected  in  series  and  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  is  impressed,  a  sinu- 
soidal current  will  flow;  its  magnitude  and  phase  depend  upon  the  R, 
C,  E,  and  /  of  the  circuit.    Suppose  this  current  to  be  given  by  t »  /m  sin  ci>^. 

The  resistance  drop^ImR  sin  cd. 

The  capacity  reactance  drop,  in  magnitude,  is  -^  cos  cd.  But  as  shown 

before,  the  current  leads  the  voltage  impressed  on  a  condenser;  the  capacity 
drop  is  therefore  properly  written, 

Capacity  drop=  — -^  cos  ut 

The  impressed  voltage  must  be  the  sum  of  the  drop  over  the  resistance 
and  that  over  the  condenser  and  is  so  shown  in  Fig.  48.  The  current  leads 
the  impressed  voltage  by  the  angle  ^,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  reactance  and  resistance  drops. 

The  three  cm^es  of  Fig.  48  are  shown  vectorially  in  Fig.  49,  effective 
values  being  used  instead  of  maximum  values.  From  this  vector  diagram 
we  have 


^=(Jfl)2+ 


W' 


/-- P^t^^l (31) 


>FW 


and 
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The  current  in  the  circuit,  as  shown  in  Eq.  31,  evidently  depends  upon 
the  frequency;  its  variation  as  the  frequency  is  changed,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
50.    At  very  high  frequency  the  current  approaches  the  value  -B/fi,  the 


Fig.  48. — Voltage  and  current  curves  for  circuit  containing  R  and  C,  in  series. 

capacity  reactance  being  neghgible,  while  at  zero  frequency,  the  current 
is  zero,  the  condenser  being  equivalent  to  an  open  circuit. 

Transient  Current  in  a  Circuit  Consisting  of  Resistance  and  Condenser 
in  Series. — In  general  there  will  be  a  transient  current  when  switching 

PI  such  a  circuit  to  an  a.c.   line; 

T  *T         ^        the    duration   of    the   transient 

term  is  so  short,  however,  on 
all  commercial  circuits  that  an 
oscillogram  shows  the  current 
rising  immediately  to  its  proper 
value,  this  being  fixed  by  the 
time  on  the  e.m.f.  cycle  that  the 
switch  is  closed. 

Current  Flow  in  a  Circuit 
Having  Resistance,  Inductance, 
and  Capacity  in  Series. — The 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit 
shown  in  Fig.  51  will  require 
three   components   of  e.m.f.,  the   resistance   drop  IR,  the    inductance 

drop  2ir/L/,  and   the   capacity  drop  r— r^.    The   resistance   drop  is  in 

phase  with  the  current,  the  inductance  drop  is  90^  ahead  of  the   current 


Fig.  49. — ^Vector  diagram  of  voltages  and 
current  for  circuit  containing  R  and  C 
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Fig.  51. — Circuit  containing  R^  L,  and  C  in  series. 
Fig.  52. — ^Vector  diagram  of  voltages  and  current  for  circuit  containing  R^  L  and  C  in 


series. 
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and  the  capacity  drop  is  90^  behind  the  current.    These  three  compo- 
nents of  the  impressed  ejn.f .  are  shown  vectorially  in  Fig.  52.    The  two 
reactance  drops  evidently  tend  to  neutralize  one  another. 
The  total  reactance  drop 

'^^^^'-2^ (33) 

The  resultant  required  impressed  voltage  is  seen  to  be 

E^IyJR^+(2rfL-^y, (34) 

and  the  magnitude  of  the  current  may  be  written 

/-- , ,^       .  .    -I (35) 

2       ^ 


^«»+(«L-^) 


The  phase  difference  between  impressed  voltage  and  current  is  fixed  by 
the  equation 

R                    "^^"^ 
cos  *=-^  or  tan  0= — = — (36) 

The  reactance  of  the  circuit  may  either  be  positive  or  negative,  according 
to  which  component  of  the  reactance  predominates.    If  2ir/L  is  greater 

^^ban  zr-^  the  reactance  is  positive  and  the  current  lags,  whereas  if  the 

capacity  reactance  is  the  greater,  that  current  leads  the  impressed  e.m.f. 

The  magnitude  of  the  current  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  frequency 
and  will  have  about  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  53.  At  zero  frequency  the 
condenser  offers  infinite  reactance  so  the  current  is  zero;  at  infinitely 
high  frequency  the  inductance  reactance  becomes  so  great  that  again  the 
ciurent  approaches  zero;  at  some  intermediate  frequency  the  inductance 
reactance  just  balances  the  capacity  reactance  so  that  the  total  reactance 
is  zero.  For  this  frequency  the  current  has  a  maximum  value,  as  shown 
for  frequency  fr  in  Fig.  53.  The  form  of  this  curve  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted by  considering  the  two  curves  given  in  Figs.  39  and  50. 

Resonance. — For  such  a  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  51  there  will  always 
be  one  frequency  which  will  give  a  total  reactance  zero;  this  will  be  true 
no  matter  what  values  of  L  and  C  may  be  chosen.  At  this  frequency 
the  current  will  be  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.  and  its  magnitude  will  be  a 
maximum,  being  limited  only  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  I^E/R. 

The  frequency  at  which  this  occurs  is  called  the  resonant  frequency 
of  the  circuit;  it  is  at  this  frequency  that  most  radio  circuits  are  operated. 
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Unless  care  is  exercised  when  performing  experiments  on  resonance 
the  condensers  used  in  the  circuit  will  be  spoiled  by  the  puncturing  of 
the  dielectric  at  the  resonant  frequency.  For  any  frequency  whatever 
the  drop  across  the  condenser  is  fixed  by  the  relation, 


Bc  = 


2irfC 
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Fig.  53. — ^Variation  of  current  with  frequency  in  circuit  containing  A,  L,  and  C  in  series. 


If  we  substitute  in  this  equation  the  value  of  the  current,  in  terms  of 
impressed  voltage  and  resistance  we  get,  at  resonance, 


Ec^^E 


1 


2irfCK 


(37) 


As  the  value  of 


may  be  much  greater  than  unily  so  the  voltage 


2irfCR 

across  the  condenser  may  be  many  times  as  great  as  the  impressed  voltage; 
in  a  certain  laboratory  circuit  used  in  preforming  low-frequency  resonance 
tests  the  drop  across  the  condenser  at  resonant  frequency  is  eighteen  times 
as  great  as  the  impressed  voltage.  At  this  frequency  the  drop  across  the  in- 
ductance is  equal  to  that  across  the  condenser,  but  this  excessive  voltage 
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across  the  inductance  coil  will  generally  do  no  harm.  In  radio  circuits 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  drop  across  the  inductance  and  condenser  as 
much  as  400  times  greater  than  the  impressed  voltage. 

Resonant  Frequency. — A  circuit  is  said  to  be  resonant  when  the  react- 
ance is  zero.    Therefore  we  have  for  the  resonant  frequency, 

2ir/L  = 


27r/C' 

from  which  we  get  the  value  of  the  resonant  frequency 

/= — ^ (38) 

In  this  equation  L  must  be  in  henries,  C  in  farads,  and/  will  be  in  cycles 
per  second.  As  the  microfarad  is  the  usual  unit  of  capacity  a  more  con- 
venient form  is 

/=  J^-, (39) 

C  being  in  microfarads.  In  determining  this  frequency  the  separate  values 
of  L  and  C  do  not  matter;  the  product  LC  is  the  quantity  which  fixes 
the  critical  frequency.  That  is,  a  circuit  having  L  =  . 24  henry  and  C=10 
microfarads  will  be  resonant  at  the  same  frequency  as  one  which  has 
L  =  .06  henry  and  C=40  microfarads. 

The  sharpness  of  the  resonance  curve  is  determined  by  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  the  inductance  being  fixed,  the  less  the  resistance  the  more 
sharply  defined  is  the  resonant  frequency  and  the  larger  is  the  current 
at  the  resonant  frequency.  In  Fig.  54  are  shown  the  resonance  curves 
obtained  for  a  circuit  having  L  =  .15  henry  and  C  =  28.5  microfarads. 
The  one  curve  shows  the  variation  of  current  with  a  circuit  resistance  of 
5.8  ohms  and  the  other  shows  the  same  thing  after  the  resistance  had 
been  increased  to  17.2  ohms. 

In  a  low  resistance  circuit  the  resonance  is  said  to  be  sharp  and  in 
a  high  resistance  circuit  it  is  said  to  be  flat  or  dull. 

Series  Resonance  with  Warymg  Capacity  — Decrement. — If  the  fre- 
quency impressed  on  the  circuit  of  Fig.  51  is  held  constant  and  the  capac- 
ity or  inductance  varied,  resonance  curves  similar  to  those  in  Fig.  53 
will  be  obtained  except  the  variables  will  be  different.  Suppose  such  a 
curve  has  been  obtained,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55.  We  shall  now  show  how 
the  shape  of  the  curve  depends  upon  the  resistance  and  how  to  actually 
calculate  the  value  of  this  resistance  from  the  shape  of  the  curve,  provided 
that  the  value  of  L  is  known. 

The  quantity  which  is  actually  determined  from  the  resonance  curve 
is  the  ratio  R/2fL,  f  being  the  resonance  frequency  of  the  circuit.     This 
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ratio  is  called  the  decrement  of  the  circuit,  for  reasons  which  will   be 
apparent  when  the  subject  of  oscillations  is  discussed. 

Referring  to  Fig.  65,  let  Cr  be  the  capacity  which  gives  resonance,  the 
current  for  this  value  of  capacity  being  /,.  Let  Ci  and  C2  be  the  two 
values  of  capacity,  one  greater  than  Cr  and  the  other  less  than  Cry  which 
serve  to  reduce  the  current  to  Ir-r-  V2  or  .707  If.  When  the  capacity  has 
the  value  Cr  there  is  no  effective  reactance  in  the  circuit,  so  we  have,  for 


and  for  C=C2, 
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Fig.  54. — Effect  of  resistance  on  resonance  curve, 
which  can  be  true  only  on  condition  that  X2  =  fi,  or 


2ir;L-— jrFr  =  i2 


ForC=Ci, 


2ir/C2 


/  = 


E 


Vi22+Xi2 


=  .707  Ir 


which  can  be  true  only  if 


R 


(40) 


(41) 
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The  capacity  reactance  is  greater  than  the  inductance  reactance  for  Ci 
and  less  than  the  inductance  reactance  for  C2,  hence  the  reversal  of  the 
signs  in  front  of  the  reactance  terms  in  Eqs.  (40)  and  (41). 

Adding  (40)  and  (41)  we  get 

'  '    ^2R 


2x/Ci 


2 


2t/Ci 
Multiplying  through  by  ^_^,   we  get, 


(42) 


2t/L, 


1 


or 


2R_ 

(2Kf)'LCi     C2rf)^LC2'' 2wfL 

1      /C2-Ci\      2R 
(2rf)'L\  C2C1  )    l^V 


(43) 


Cj     Or     Cf 
Capacity 

FiQ.  55. — Variation  of  current  with  capacity  in  a  resonant  circuit. 

Now  if  C2  and  C\  do  not  differ  from  Cr  very  much  (say  10  per  cent)  we 
may  put  without  appreciable  error 

C2Cx^C? (44) 

This  is,  of  course,  an  approximation,  and  is  more  nearly  true  the  sharper 
the  resonance  curve.    We  may  now  put, 

C2 — Ci\      2R 


{2rf)'^LC 


1 /C2-Cl\ 


2rfL 


(46) 


But  (2ir/)^  s^TTT  as  may  be  seen  by  writing  the  equation  for  resonance, 
Cr  being  the  value  of  the  capacity  which  gives  resonance. 
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So  (45)  becomes, 


or 


Ca- 

Ci     2R 

c 

r        ^L 

R 

XC2-C1 

2/L    2     Cr 


(46) 


As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  formula  suppose  that  the 
resonant  capacity  for  a  certain  circuit  is  32  microfarads  and  that  the  values 
of  C2  and  Ci  are  34  microfarads  and  30.2  microfarads  respectively.  Then 
for  this  circuit  the  decrement,  generally  designated  by  the  Greek  letter 
6,  is 

R     T  34-30.2 
2 


5  =  ;^  =  ^ 


2/L 


32 


=0.187 


The  decrement  may  also  be  calculated  from  a  resonance  curve  plotted 
with  frequencies  as  abcissae  as  given  in  Fig.  56;  we  have  derived  the 
formula  when  capaci- 
ty is  used  for  abscissse 
because  such  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  ra- 
dio measurements.  If 
however,  frequency, 
is  used  as  abscissae, 
the  frequency  having 
been  varied  in  getting 
the  resonance  curve, 
L  and  C  having  been 
maintained  constant, 
the  derivation  of  5 
from  the  half  energy 
points  of  theresonance 
curve  is  as  follows: 


7i     /r    /. 
Itequenoy 

Fia.  56. — Variation  of  current  with  frequency  in  a  resonant 

circuit. 


2^iL 


2r/2L 


2t/iC 

1 

'2wf2C 


"-R 


=  R 


To  eUminate  C  from  these  two  equations,  multiply  them  by  2t/iC  and 
2ikS^  respectively  and  get  the  two  equations 

(2ii/i)2LC-l  =  -i22«/iC 
(ar/2)2LC-l-iJ2r/2C 
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Put  these  in  the  forms 


Combining 


So 


C{(27r/i)2L+2x/ifl}=l, 

C{(2x/2)2L-2x/2fl}=l. 

(27r/i)2L+27r/ifl  =  (ar/2)2L-2T/2fl, 

fl(2T/l  +2x/2)  =  L  {  (27r/2)2-  (2Tfl)2}  . 


2L       2(/2+/i) 


=  7r(/2-/i). 


Dividing  by  /r,  the  resonant  frequency, 


(47) 


/2-/1 


IC2-C1 


For  a  given  circuit  ^^      is  approximately  equal  to  ^-^7; — -.     This 

follows  from  the  relation  between  frequency  and  capacity;  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  small  percentage  change  in  the  natural  frequency  of  a  cir- 
cuit it  is  necessary  to  change  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  by  twice  this 
amount,  the  frequency  varying  not  with  the  capacity,  but  with  the  square 
root  of  the  capacity. 

Flow  of  Current  in  Parallel  Circuits  and  Relation  of  Line  Current  to 
Branch  Currents. — When  a  circuit  consists  of  two  or  more  branches  in 
parallel  the  line  current  cannot  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  branch 
currents  and  adding  them  arithmetically  as  is  done  in  continuous  current 
circuits,  because  of  the  difference  in  phase  of  the  various  branch  currents. 
The  line  current,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the 
branch  currents,  may  be  even  smaller  than  either  of  the  branch  currents 

and,  in  fact,  is  so  in 
many  radio  circuits.  It 
is  necessary  to  calculate 
not  only  the  magnitude 
of  the  different  branch 
currents,  but  also  their 
phase;  these  branch 
currents  are  then  added 
vectoriaUy  to  give  the 
line  current. 

Suppose    a    circuit 

made  up  as  shown  in 

Fig.  57,  the  current  Ji 

being  10  amperes,  in  phase  with  the  line  voltage  and  the  current  h  being  15 

amperes,  leading  the  line  voltage  by  60°;   the  line  current  will  be  the 


M 


Rs>9L67ohm8 


6 

o 


11  ohms 


420  miorofarada 


Fig.  57. — Parallel  circuits. 
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vector  sum  of  10  and  15  as  shown  in  Fig.  58.  It  proves  to  be  21.8  amperes. 
The  angle  of  the  lead  is  foimd  by  the  relation  of  the  reactive  and  active 
components  of  the  line  current  (the  active  component  of  a  current  is  that 
component  which  is  in  phase  with  the  voltage  and  the  reactive  component 
is  that  which  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage).  Ji  has  no  reactive 
component  and  so  contributes  10  amperes  to  the  active  component  of  the 
line  current  only;  h  has  a  reactive  component  equal  to  15  sin  60®  or 
13  amperes,  and  an  active  component  of  15  cos  60**  or  7.5  amperes.  The 
total  active  line  current  is  therefore  17.5  amperes  and  the  reactive  com- 
ponent is  13  amperes.  The  angle  of  lead  of  the  line  current  is  then 
tan-^  13/17.5  or  36.6°. 


I  js  10  amp, 


l8Oot60aB7.6  amn. 


FiQ.  68. — ^Vector  diagram  of  currents  in  the  parallel  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

If    the    impressed    voltage    is    110    volts    the    impedance    of    the 
branched  circuit  is  equal  to  110/21.8  or  5.05  ohms. 

The  equivalent  resistance  is  Z  cos  0  =5.05  cos  36.6° =4.06  ohms. 
The  equivalent  reactance  is  Z  sin  0=5.05  sin  36.6° =3.02  ohms. 

The  equivalent  series  condenser  of  the  combined  circuit  is  found  by 

1 


putting  the  reactance  equal  to 

60  cycles  this  gives 

1 


27r/C 


>/• 


If  the  frequency  of  the  supply  is 


2x/C 


7=4.06  ohms,  or  C'  =  654  microfarads. 


Hence  the  branched  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  57  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  single  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  59,  for  the  frequency  assumed;  for  a  dif- 
ferent frequency  other  values  of  equivalent  resistance  and  equivalent 
capacity  would  be  obtained.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  a  branched 
circuit,  using  complex  quantities,  is  given  elsewhere. 
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In  case  the  branched  circuit  is  more  complex  than  that  given  in  Fig. 
57,  such  as  that  given  in  Fig.  60,  the  branched  part  must  first  be  replaced 
by  its  equivalent  single  circuit,  calculated  as  shown  for  Fig.  57;  the  resist- 
ance and  reactance  of  this  equivalent 
I  n  circuit  must  then  be  added  to  the 

1  S»   .«•  V        resistance   and    reactance   of  Ri  and 

la.  By  vectorially  combining  this 
total  resistance  and  reactance  the  im- 
pedance of  the  simple  equivalent  dr- 


I 


'mk^SiLifl       cuit  is  obtained. 


'BlcrofanMlt 

FiG.60.-Simpleaeri«circuitequivalent  ^  ^edance  <rf  a  Circmt  Made  Up 
to  parallel  circuit  of  Fig.  67.  Of    L,    R,    and    C,    in     Senes. — The 

reactance  of  this  circuit  is  calculated 

by  finding  the  sum  of  the  inductance 

and  capacity  reactances  at  all  the  frequencies  necessary;  the  equivalent 

resistance  of  this  circuit  is  independent  of  frequency  and  equal  at  all 

frequencies  to  the  actual  resistance,  R.    The  several  quantities  are  shown 

in  the  form  of  curves  in  Fig.  61.    The  reactance,  -^-^ ,  is  shown  negative ; 

the  total  reactance,  X,  is  negative  at  frequencies  lower  than  the  resonant 
value  and  positive  above  this  value.  The  impedance  is  positive  for  all 
values  of  frequency,  having  its 


e^EmOant, 


minimum  value  when  the  total 
reactance  X,  is  zero,  then  being 
equal  to  R. 

The  ciurent  leads  the  volt- 
age for  frequencies  lower  than 

the  resonant   value  and   lags  J  ^^t 

behind  the  voltage  for  higher 
frequencies. 

In^edance  of  a  Branched 


Circuity  Having  L  and  R  in  ' ' 

One  Branch  and  C  and  R  in  ^o*  60.— Series-Multiple  circuit. 

the  Other. — The  simplest  way 

of  comprehending  the  impedance  of  this  complex  path.  Fig.  62,  is  to  calcu- 
late for  each  value  of  frequency,  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  current 
in  each  branch.  The  active  and  reactive  components  of  the  two  branch 
currents  are  then  calculated.  The  active  component  of  line  current  is 
found  by  adding  the  two  active  branch  currents  and  the  reactive  com- 
ponent of  the  line  current  is  found  by  adding  the  reactive  branch 
currents.  These  additions  are  to  be  algebraic;  in  the  case  of  the  active 
current  the  algebraic  smn  is  the  arithmetic  mun  but  the  reactive  current 
in  the  line  is  the  difference  of  the  reactive  current?  of  th&  branches. 
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In  Fig.  63  is  shown  the  vector  diagram  for  frequency  above  the  reso- 
nant frequency  of  the  circuit;  the  line  current  in  this  case  leads  the  voltage 


Fig.  61. — ^Variation  of  reactance,  renstaxice  and  impedance  with  frequency  in  a  circuit 

containing  L,  R;  and  C  in  series. 

SO  the  equivalent  simple  circuit  would  consist  of  a  condenser  in  series  with 
a  resistance,  the  two  having  such  values  that  when  the  simple  circuit  was 

connected  to  a  line  voltage  E,  the 

current  flowing  would  be  equal,  in 
magnitude  and  phase,  to  J  of  Fig.  63. 
In  Fig.  64  is  shown  the  condition 
when  impressed  frequency  is  so  ad-ei«gdB«# 
justed  that  the  reactive  currents  in 
each  branch  neutralise  each  other;  in 
this  case  the  simple  circuit  would  con- 


sist of  a  resistance  only.  TTie  resistance  p,^.  e2.-Branched  circuit,  having  L 


and  R  in  one  branch  and  C  and  R  in 
the  other. 


of  the  simple  circuit  would,  in  general, 
be  many  times  as  great  as  the  resist- 
ance in  the  actual  branched  circuit. 

In  Fig.  65  the  frequency  is  supposed  lower  than  the  resonant  frequency, 
the  current  taken  by  the  inductive  branch  being  greater  than  that  taken 
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by  the  capacity  branch;  the  equivalent  simple  circuit  for  this  case  would 
consist  of  a  resistance  in  series  with  an  inductance. 

The  above  simple  analysis  shows  that  the  branched  circuit  of  Fig.  62 
may  be  represented  by  a  single  circuit,  but  the  constants  of  this  single 
circuit  must  be  made  to  vary  as  the  frequency  is  varied. 

The  equivalent  R  may  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  PR  loss  in  each 
branch  and  adding  to  give  the  total  loss  in  the  circuit;   this  total  loss, 


Fia.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


Fw.  65. 


Fio.  63. — ^Vector  diagram  for  circuit  of  Fig.  62,  line  current  leading. 

Fig.  64. — ^Vector  diagram  for  circuit  of  Fig.  62,  line  current  in  phase  with  im 

e.m.f. 

Fig.  65. — Vector  diagram  for  circuit  of  Fig.  62,  line  current  lagging. 


divided  by  the  square  of  the  Une  current  (obtained  vectorially  as 
shown  in  Figs.  63-65),  gives  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  com- 
bination. 

The  equivalent  inductance  or  capacity  is  obtained  by  calculating  the 
reactive  component  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. ;  this  equals  £  sin  0  where  E  is 
the  value  of  the  impressed  voltage  and  4>  is  the  angle  between  the  impressed 
voltage  and  the  line  current.  This  value  of  e.m.f.,  E  sin  0,  is  put  equal  to 
2irfUIf  where  U  is  the  equivalent  inductance  and  /  is  the  line 
current.  .    . 
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In  case  the  line  current  is  leading  sin  0  is  negative  and  the  equivalent 
inductance  would  be  negative.     In  this  case  the  reactive  component  of 

the  impressed  voltage,  E  sin  0,  is  put  equal  to  ^~Z^  >  where  C  ia  the 

equivalent  series  capacity  of  the  circuit. 

The  circuit  is  analyzed  exactly  most  easily  by  the  use  of  complex  alge- 
bra, a  method  of  treatment  explained  in  all  standard  texts  on  alternating 
currents. 

Let  Zi  =  unpedance  of  branch  1  =  Rl+jojL; 
Z2 = impedance  of  branch  2  =  /Zc  —  j  -7; ; 
Z  =  impedance  of  the  joint  path. 


z  zr  Z2  Rl+j<^l  '      .1 


_(^^z!M. 


+  (RL+ja)L) 


Hence  Z = -? --^ . 


(Rl+Rc)+J 


Rationalize  by  multiplying  numerator  and  dcnouanator  by 


iRi.+Rc)-j(o,L-^y 


CoUecting  terms  we  have 


TJcfliCiec+Ki,) + flc(«L)2+ fli;^^+j|fic2«L -Ki.2^  -  ^(<oL  -  ^)  1 


(Rl-\-Rc 


)^+('-^-i) 


Of  this  complex  impedance  the  real  part  is  the  effective  resistance  of 
the  branched  circuit  and  the  imaginary  part  is  the  reactance,  or  wU, 
where  U  is  the  e£Fective  inductance. 
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So 

B'= ; ^-^^ ....    (48) 


(Rl+Rc)'+Ul--^\ 


In  case  the  resistance  of  the  inductance  is  large  compared  to  that  of 
the  condenser,  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  may  be  simplified  to  the  approximately 
correct  forms 

R'  = TT^ (50) 

m2ie2^+(m2- 1)2 

L'^^L ^ , (61) 

m2ft2|.+(m2-l)2 

where  R' = equivalent  series  resistance ; 

L'  =  equivalent  series  inductance; 

72= total  actual  resistance  in  the  circuit,  that  is,  resistance 
of  the  inductive  branch  plus  that  of  the  capacity 
branch; 

C= actual  capacity  of  the  capacity  branch; 

L= actual  inductance  of  the  inductive  branch; 

m  =  ratio  of  the  impressed  frequency  to  the  resonant  fre- 
quency of  the  circuit  =  27r/VZC'. 

In  case  U  comes  out  a  negative  quantity  it  is  converted  to  its  equiv- 
alent series  capacity  by  the  relation 

C'  =  l/(ar/)2(-L') (52) 

An  interesting  condition  obtains  in  a  circuit  having  parallel  resonance. 
Thus  suppose  that  the  values  of  L  and  C  and  the  frequency  of  supply  for 
the  circuit  of  Fig.  66  have  been  so  adjusted  that  for  a  voltage  impressed 
across  A-B  the  circuit  shows  no  reactance;  the  power  factor  is  unity  and 
the  circuit  shows  resistance  only. 

If  the  supply  voltage  is  impressed  across  any  other  two  points  in  the 
circuit,  the  circuit  will  be  approximately  in  resonance  for  these  points 
also;  if,  for  exaniple,  the  voltage  is  impressed  across  points  C-D,  the  cir- 
cuit will  show  resistance  only. 
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The  resistance  will  not  be  the  same  when  measured  between  points 
C-D  as  it  is  for  the  points  A-B.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  resistance 
between  any  two  points  in  the  circuit  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  reactance  included  between  the  two  points,  in  either  branch.  The 
reactance  in  each  branch  of  the  parallel  circuit  will  be  the  same,  no  matter 
where  the  two  points  are  taken,  but  the  reactance  will  be  inductive  in  one 
branch  and  capacitive  in  the  other. 

Fig.  67  illustrates  another  combination  of  inductance  and  condensers; 
such  a  circuit  is  used  in  one  of  the  common  forms  of  radio  telephone  appa- 
ratus.   The  frequency  of  current  in  the  closed  circuit  is  fixed  by  the  reso- 

nant  period  of  this  circuit,  that  is  /=  "^ —  ^        *  ^ 


where  C 


The 


2nry/LC  C1+C2 

alternating  current  supply  for  the  circuit  is  furnished  across  the  condenser 


/ 


Ci 
A 


B 
Fig.  66. 


Ci 


B 


Fia.  67. 


Fig.  66. — ^Resonant  multiple  circuit. 
Fig.  67. — Resonant  multiple  circuit  used  in  a  radio-telephone  set. 

C\,  and  the  power  factor  of  this  circuit  (i.e.,  between  points  A  and  B) 
is  unit3';  (he  impedance  offered  to  the  supply  circuit  is  resistance  only.  If 
the  point  B  is  moved  aroimd  the  circuit  so  as  to  include  part  of  the  induct- 
ance L  in  either  path,  as  shown  at  B',  the  impedance  between  the  two 
points  A  and  B'  would  still  be  resistance  only. 

It  is  often  desired  in  radio  circuits  to  alter  the  impedance  of  the  circuit 
to  which  the  power  is  supplied.  Thus  in  certain  vacuiun-tube  circuits 
a  resonant  circuit  (as  shown  in  Fig.  67)  is  used  as  load  for  the  tube  output 
and,  to  get  the  maximum  output  from  the  tube,  the  circuit  must  oflFer  re- 
sistance only  (no  reactance),  and  this  resistance  must  have  a  proper  value. 
Evidently  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  67  offers  such  possibility;  by 
properly  adjusting  the  position  of  B'  the  desired  resistance  will  be  obtained. 

We  might  keep  B'  fixed  and  vary  the  value  of  C\ ;  varying  the  value  of 
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Ci,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  changing  also  the  frequency  of  the 
circuit.  If  Ci  is  held  constant  and  the  point  B  is  moved  along  the  induct- 
ance, the  effective  resistance  between  points  A  and  B  will  vary  while  the 
frequency  is  maintained  practically  constant.  Such  a  connection  scheme 
is  generally  used  in  practice. 

To  illustrate  this  idea  with  experimental  data  a  simple  test  was  per- 
formed.    An  inductance  coil,  having  a  tap  near  its  center,  was  connected 

to  a  condenser  as  shown  in  Fig. 
68  and  resonant  frequency  was 
impressed  across  A-C.  The 
values  of  inductance  and  capac- 
ity were  about  as  shown  in  the 
—  diagram,    the  resistance  of  the 

somicrofarads    coil  being  about  10.8  ohms.    A 

watt-meter,  voltmeter,  and  am- 
meter were  used  to  measure  the 
input;  the  frequency  was  held 
constant  at  45  cycles,  which  is 
the  frequency  to  give  resonance 
for  L  =  .628  henry  and  C=20 
microfarads.  The  effective  re- 
sistance was  calculated  by  divid- 
ing the  wattmeter  reading  by  the  square  of  the  ammeter  reading.  The 
results  obtained  ar5  tabulated  below: 


a 

i 


FiQ.  68. — ^Experimental  resonant  multiple 
circuit  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  67. 


Volts. 

Amperes. 

Watts. 

EffeotiTe 
Resistance,  Ohms. 

Terminals  C-A 

Terminals  C-B 

Terminals  B-A 

105 
105 
100 

.050 
.145 
.170 

5 

14.8 
16.6 

2000 
706 
576 

These  values  of  resistance  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
value  of  reactance  between  the  respective  terminals;  better  results  can- 
not be  obtained  by  this  method,  because  the  current  taken  by  a  condenser 
exaggerates  the  non-sinusoidal  form  of  the  impressed  voltage  and  so  may 
differ  quite  appreciably  from  the  true  sine  form.  In  parallel  resonance 
the  very  small  minimum  hne  current  obtained  is  a  result  of  the  inductive 
and  capacitive  currents  of  the  two  branches  neutraUzing  each  other;  if, 
however,  the  two  currents  are  not  of  the  same  form,  it  is  evident  that  the 
neutralization  cannot  be  very  complete  and  the  line  current  at  resonance 
will  not  be  as  small  as  it  should  normally  be. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  shown  clearly  in  the  oscilligram  of  Fig.  69;  the 
generator  supplying  the  power  was  of  an  ordinary  commercial  type,  having 
however,  a  rather  smaller  air  gap  than  is  usual.    The  inductance  and  ca- 
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padty  were  connected  in  parallel  and  the  impressed  frequency  was  varied 
until  the  line  current  showed  a  minimum  value.  The  form  and  phase  of 
the  currents  io  the  two  branches  of  the  circuit  are  shown  well  on  the  film, 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  great  difference  in  form  of  the  two  cur- 
rents would  prevent  the  resonance  phenomena  being  very  marked.  Prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  condenser  cireuit  is  of  some 
frequency  much  higher  than  that  for  which  the  circuit  was  resonant  and 
at  least  this  much  current  would  persist  in  the  supply  line  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  cireuit  was  adjusted  for  resonance. 


I 


FrequcDcy 
Fia.  70. — Ke&ctance  and  resiatatice  curves  for  a  paraUel  reaonant  circuit  having  low 


This  question  of  upper  harmonics  is  often  of  much  importance  in  the 
operation  of  radio  apparatus;  more  specific  mention  of  the  occurrences 
will  be  made  when  discussing  certain  types  of  radio  generators. 

It  is  possible  to  move  points  A  and  B'  (Fig.  67)  to  such  a  position  that 
there  is  no  reactance  in  either  path.  In  this  case  we  have  a  maximum 
possible  tine  current  (for  a  given  impressed  voltage)  and  the  resistance  of 
the  combination  is  a  minimum.  It  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  one  p>ath 
divided  by  two,  if  the  two  paths  have  equal  resistances;  if  not  it  is  equal 
to  the  reciprocal  of  the  sura  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  resistances  in  the 
Bepsrate  paths.     In  Figs.  70  and  71  are  some  experimental  curves  showing 
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the  characteristics  of  parallel  resonance;  they  were  obtained  by  ammeter, 
voltmeter,  and  wattmeter  readii^,  frequency  being  varied  and  impressed 
voltage  being  held  constant.  The  equivalent  resistance  was  obtained 
directly  by  dividing  the  wattmeter  reading  by  the  squared  value  of  the 
line  ammeter  reading;  the  equivalent  inductance  or  capacity  waa  found 
after  calculating  the  reactive  component  of  the  inpressed  voltage  and 
knowing  the  line  current  from  the  ammeter  reading.  The  alternator 
used  had  a  very  pure  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.  compared  to  that  given  by  the 
average  machine. 


i 


Fia.  71. — ElSect  of  increasing  the  reeiglance  in  a  p&rallel  reGonant  circuit;   compare 

with  curves  of  Fig.  70. 

A  rather  extraordinary  effect  is  seen  in  these  curves;  the  equivalent 
series  resistance  at  resonance  is  higher  the  lower  the  actual  resistance  of 
the  circuit.  Thus  in  the  first  case  where  the  actual  resistance  was  6  ohms 
the  equivalent  resistance  has  a  maximum  value  of  320  ohms;  in  the  second 
case  where  the  actual  resistance  has  been  increased  to  16  ohms  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  iJ  is  only  240  ohms.  In  neither  case  is  the  equivalent 
resistance  nearly  as  great  as  calculation  by  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  would  indi- 
cate; the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  lies  in  the  method  of  measurement 
which  involves  an  error  dependii^  upon  the  non-sinusoidal  form  of  the 
voltage  impressed  on  the  circuit  as  outlined  above. 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  the  curves  given  in  Figs.  70  and  71  that  the 
effective  inductance  of  a  coil  may  be  increased  by  putting  a  condenser 
in  parallel  with  the  coil;  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  coil  also  increases 
and  this  increase  rapidly  grows  larger  as  the  amount  of  capacity  shunting 
the  coil  is  increased. 

For  the  frequencies  far  removed  from  the  resonant  frequency  of  the 

circuit  [so  that  (w^— 1)  is  large  compared  to  m^/?^    We  get  rather  simple 

formulae  for  the  equivalent  inductance  and  resistance  of  the  coil.    Formula 
(50)  and  (51)  in  this  case  reduce  to  the  forms 

^'^w^^^ ^^^^ 

L' 2^ (53) 

m^  —  l 

Inspection  of  these  equations  shows  that  the  effective  resistance  of 
the  circuit  rises  more  rapidly  than  does  the  effective  inductance,  especially 
as  the  resonant  frequency  is  approached. 

A  Peculiar  Case  of  Parallel  Resonance. — A  very  interesting  case  of 
resonance  occurs  if,  with  an  inductance  and  condenser  in  parallel,  the 
resistances  in  each  path  are  properly  adjusted.  Thus  suppose  that  the 
resistance  in  the  two  paths  are  equal  and  also  equal  to 


that  is, 

Rl = Re = \jp' 

By  inserting  this  condition  in  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  it  mli  be  found  that  the 
reactance  of  the  circuit  is  zero  for  all  frequ^endes  and  thai  the  resistance  is 
constant  for  aU  frequencies  and  equal  to  the  resistance  of  each  path.     . 

Resonant  Ftequency  of  Parallel  Circuits. — If  we  define  the  resonant 
frequency  of  a  parallel  circuit  as  that  frequency  which  makes  the  reactance 
of  the  circuit  zero,  thus  making  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  unity,  we 
find  the  resonant  frequency  by  using  Eq.  (49),  putting  the  numerator 
equal  to  zero.     This  gives  the  equation 

Rc^L-Rl^^-^(^L--~J=0 


0) 


or 


from  which  we  get, 


1/L     fiA_L2         , 
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In  case  the  resistance  of  the  condenser  arm  is  negligible  a  simpler  form 
is  obtained, 


LC  "  L2' 


(55) 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  parallel  circuits  the  resistances  in  the  circuit 
affect  to  some  extent  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  circuit,  whereas  in 
the  series  circuit  the  resonant  frequency  is  independent  of  the  resistance. 

The  condition  for  resonance  in  parallel  circuits  (unity  power  factor) 
will  in  general  not  be  the  frequency  which  gives  minimum  Une  current. 
In  case  we  had  defined  resonance  as  that  condition  which  gave  minimum 
line  ciurent,  formulae  somewhat  different  from  Eqs.  (54)  and  (55)  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Coupling  of  Various  Kinds — Coefficient  of  Coupling. — When  two  cir- 
cuits are  so  placed  or  interconnected  that  energy  may  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other  they  are  said  to  be  coupled.    There  are  three  types  of 


L_i_ 


^wk 


M 


I 


c, 


Fia.  72. — Direct  coupling. 


o 


Fia.  73. — Inductive  coupling. 


coupling,  resistance,  inductance,  or  condenser  coupling.  In  the  first  (prac- 
tically never  used)  that  part  of  the  network  which  is  common  to  the  two 
circuits  is  a  resistance;  in  the  second,  part  of  the  magnetic  field  generated 
by  currents  in  the  network  is  common  to  both  circuits;  in  the  third,  a 
part  of  the  electro-static  field  set  up  in  the  network  is  common  to  both 
circuits.  The  coupling  which  uses  the  magnetic  field  is  called  inductive 
or  magnetic  coupling,  and  that  which  uses  the  electric  field  is  called  capac- 
itive  or  static  coupUng.  The  magnetic  coupling  may  be  through  an 
inductance  common  to  both  circuits  called  directj  or  it  may  be  through 
a  mutual  inductance  in  which  case  it  is  generally  called  inductive  coupling. 

The  three  principal  types  of  coupling  are  shown  in  Figs.  72,  73,  and 
74,  that  of  Fig.  72  being  direct,  that  of  Fig.  73  being  inductive,  and  that 
of  Fig.  74  being  capacitive. 

The  extent  to  which  circuits  are  coupled  is  given  quantitatively  by 
the  coupling  coefficient  or  coeffixyierd  of  coupling.  This  is  defiined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  common  reactance  of  the  two  circuits  to  the  square  root  of  the  react- 
ances (of  similar  kind  to  that  giving  the  coupling)  of  the  two  circuits. 
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Thus  if  Xm— reactance  common  to  both  circuits; 
Xis  reactance  of  circuit  1; 
X2'=  reactance  of  circuit  2; 
k  «  coupling  coefficient. 


VxTXs 


(56) 


In  Fig.  72  the  total  reactance  of  circuit  1  is  <i>(Li+-^>  that  of  cir- 
cuit 2  is  t»(La+M),  and  the  conunon  reactance  is  uM.    Therefore 


k" 


0). 


M 


M 


V«(Li+Af)«(La+ilf)     V{Li+M)iL2+M)' 


(57) 
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Fig.  74. — Capacitive  coupling. 
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In  Fig.  73  the  total  inductance  of 
circuit  1  is  indicated  by  La+Lb]  part 
of  this  is  in  inductive  relation  to 
circuit  2  and  part  is  not.  Similarly 
the  inductance  of  the  second  circuit 
consists  of  two  parts  Le  and  Ldy  one 
part  magnetically  coupled  to  circuit  1 
and  the  other  part  not  so  coupled. 
The  common  reactance  is  coJIf .  Hence 
for  this  case  we  have, 

^  .     .     (58) 


Vco(La+L»)co(L.+Ltf)     ViLa+UKLc+LaY 


The  inductively  coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  73  can  always  be  considered 
as  a  direct-coupled  circuit  after  the  proper  transfonnations  have  been 
made.  The  inductance  of  circuit  2  must  be  decreased  in  the  ratio  L^/Lc 
and  the  capacity  of  circuit  2  must  be  increased  in  the  ratio  Le/L^.  This 
transformation  of   the  in- 

Oil  henry  6  hcnnrs 


f 


wsu 


ai  henry 


1  henry 


a.8M/ 


ductance  and  capacity  of 
circuit  2  leaves  the  osciUa^ 
tion  constant  (LC)  the  same 
as  it  was  with  the  original 
values  of  L  and  C 

The  M  of  the  equivalent 
circuit  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  actual  value  of  M 
by  the  ratio  VLj,/Lc>  Let 
us  call  these  new  values  M', 

L'c,  L'd,  and  C'2.  The  inductively  coupled  circuit  is  now  replaced  by  the 
direct-coupled  circuit  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  72.  For  the  Li  of  Fig.  72 
we  use  {La+Li;)-M'  and  for  the  L2  of  Fig.  72  we  use  (L'o+L'4)  -M'. 


10m/ 

Fig.  75. — Inductively  coupled  circuits. 
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An  actual  inductively  coupled  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  75;  the  coefficient 
•f  coupling  of  the  two  coils  of  the  transformer  is  80  per  cent,  or 

M « 0.8V1X0.1  =  0.263  henry. . 

In  Fig.  76  the  inductances  of  the  second  circuit  have  been  decreased 
in  the  ratio  0.1/1  and  the  

0.1  h 


/ 


0.6  h 


0.1b 


8m/ 


Mm/ 


capacity  has  been  increased 
in  the  ratio  1/0.1.  The 
coefficient  of  coupling  must 
remain  as  it  was  for  Fig.  75, 
so  we  decreaseJIf  in  theratio 

-^/-j-,  giving  it  a  value  of 

0.08  heniy. 

The  direct-coupled  cir-  ^^  76.— Circuit  of  Fig.  76  reduced  to  an  equivalent 
cuit,    which    is    the   exact  1:1  ratio  circuit, 

equivalent  of   the    induc- 
tively coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  76,  is  now  given  in  Fig.  77.    The  total  L  of 
circuit  1  is  the  same  as  that  of  Fig.  76,  0.08  henry  being  coupled  100  per 
cent  to  circuit  2;  similarly  the  total  inductance  of  circuit  2  is  the  same  aa 
it  is  in  Fig.  76. 

The  coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  circuit  of  Fig.  77  is 

«-^      =0.232, 


/:=: 


V0.2X0.6 


and  for  the  actual  inductively  coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  75  it  is 

0.253 


k^ 


V0.2X6.6 


0.232, 


which  is  just  the  same  as  for  the  substituted  direct  coupled  circuit. 

_-, -^_  ^-^ ,-, It  is  possible  to  replace 

—  0000000^ \ — TJSDOOOO^ — I 

0.12  b  I  0.68  h 


g  0.08b 

O 
/ 
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an  inductively  coupled  cir- 
cuit by  one  directly  coupled 

without  making  the  trans- 

Sm/  formations  explained  above. 
Calling  the  total  inductance 
in  primary  and  secondaiy 
of  the  inductively  coupled 
circuit  Lz  and  L^^  respect- 


Fia.  77. — Direct-coupled   circuit  equivalent  to  in-  ively,   and  the  mutual  in- 
ductively coupled  circuit  of  Fig.  76.  ductance  M ,then  the  direct- 
coupled  circuit  is  written 
down  at  once  as  shown  in  Fig.  72  by  making  Za^Ls— Af  and  L2  =  L4— M. 
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The  same  values  of  M,  Ci  and  C2  are  used  in  the  direct-coupled  circuit 
as  in  the  inductively  coupled  circuit.^  The  justification  for  making  the 
change  from  one  type  of  circuit  to  the  other  may  be  seen  upon  writing 
the  equations  for  the  reactive  voltages  of  the  two  circuits  of  Figs.  72  and 
73.    For  Fig.  72  we  have, 

a,Li/i— ^+a,ilf(7i-72)  =  0, (59 

and 

C0L2/2— ^+wM(72-/i)=0 (60) 

WC2 

For  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  73  we  may  put  La+Lb  =  Lz  and  Lc+Ld=L^] 
the  reactive  voltages  for  these  circuits  then  become, 


and 


o^Uh — ^-«M72  =  0,       (61) 

WL472 — ^-a)M7i=0 .     (62) 

WC2 


Put  Z/3  =  Li+Af  and  L^  =  L2-\-M  and  these  equations  become 


and 


co(Li+Jlf)7i--^-«Af72  =  0, (63) 

«(L2+M)J2— ^-«Jlf7i=0. (64) 


By  collecting  terms  these  may  be  changed  into  the  forms, 


and 


a)Li7i— ^+a,M(7i-72)=0, (65) 

a)L272-^+a)Af(72-7i)=0 (66) 


But  these  equations,  which  are  for  an  inductively  coupled  circuit,  are 
identical  with  Eqs.  (59)  and  (60),  which  are  for  the  directly  ocupled 
circuit. 

The  author  does  not  believe  that  this  method  is  as  satisfactory  a  one 
as  that  using  transformed  L  and  C  in  the  secondary  because  of  certain 
ambiguities  which  may  arise.  As  an  illustration  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  method  works  out  all  right  we  take  Fig.  78.  For  the  L\  of  Fig.  72 
we  must  put  0.2—0.1=0.1  henry  and  for  L2  of  Fig.  72  we  put  0.4—0.1  = 
0.3  henry.  Af ,  Ci  and  C2  remain  as  in  Fig.  78.  The  equivalent  directly 
coupled  circuit  is  given  in  Fig.  79;  it  is  electrically  equivalent  to  Fig.  78. 

^  See  Bulletin  74  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  p.  50. 
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Now  suppose  the  circuit  of  Fig.  75  to  be  treated  in  this  maimer;  for 
Li  we  obtained  0.2—0.253=  —0.053  henry.  This  means  that  instead  of 
putting  in  an  inductance  for  the  Li  of  Fig.  72  we  must  put  a  condenser, 
the  capacity  of  which  is  such  that  its  reactance  is  equal,  in  magnitude, 
to  that  given  by  0.053  henry  of  inductance. 
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Fia.  78.  Fia.  79. 

Fia.  78. — ^Inductively  coupled  circuit. 
Fig.  79. — Direct-coupled  circuit  equivalent  to  circuit  of  Fig.  78. 


5/i/ 


For  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  74,  we  get  the  coupUng  coefficient  from 
Eq.  (56)  in  the  following  manner.^ 

Mutual  capacity  reactance  =  -79— 

Capacity  reactance  of  circuit  1  =  —pr-  H — 7^ = -7=-, 

CoCi      CoCm      «Ca 

in  which 

c L_ 


Ci  '  c 


m 


Capacity  reactance  of  circuit  2=  —pr+  -7;-=— ?r» 

C17C2      coCm     coCfr 


in  which 


C5  = 


S^ 


C2  '  Cm 

Hence  Eq.  (56)  becomes  for  this  case, 

1 


jfc= 


«C« 


\uCa^<^ 


(67) 


^  For  more  complete  analysis  of  capacitively  coupled  circuits  and  comparison  of 
capacitive  and  inductive  coupling  see  Cohen,  "Electrostatically  coupled  circuits," 
PhHj.  I.  R.  K,  Vol.  8,  No.  6,  Oct.,  1920. 
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A  rather  more  complicated  case  of  static  coupling  is  given  in  Fig.  80; 

in  this  case  the  appUcation  of  Eq. 
(56)  results  in  the  formula  ^ 


c 


I 


:c. 


V((7l+C8)(C2+(78)' 

in  which 


(68) 


Cs- 


/riff 


C'C 


0" 


Fio.  80. — Complex  capacitive  coupling. 


C+C 


In  certain  radio  receiving  sets 

combined  capacitive  and  inductive 

couplings  are  used,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  81,  in  this  case  the  coeflScient  of 

magnetic  coupling  and  that  of  static  coupUng  are  calculated  separately, 

and  the   actual   coeffi- 


cient  of  coupling  is 
the  sum  or  difference 
of  these  two,  accord- 
ing as  the  e.m.f.'s'  6 
induced  in  circuit  2 
through  the  two  types 
of  coupling  are  in  phase 
or  180°  out  of  phase 
with  each  other. 

In  another  coupling 
scheme  (shown  in  Fig. 
82)  a  so-called  link  cir- 
cuit, untuned,  is  used  to  connect  the  other  two  circuits.    In  this  case  the 
coupling  between  circuits  1  and  2  is  obtained  by  calculating  the  coupling 
of  circuits  1  and  3  and  then  that  of  3  and  2. 


Fia.  81. — Combined  capacitive  and  inductive  coupling. 


Then 


A;i-8  = 


Mi- 


2 


VLi(L2+L3)' 


*!B-2  = 


Mz 


VL4{L2+Lzy 


fe-2"*l-3Xfc8-2  = 


Mi-2XMz-4 


(69) 


^  In  case  it  is  not  evident  just  what  the  mutual  reactance  of  the  two  circuits  is  it 
may  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  voltage  generated  in  circuit  2  when  a  current  of 
one  ampere  is  flowing  in  circuit  1,  or  vice  versa.  This  voltage  is  equal  to  the  mutual 
reactance,  in  ohms. 
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Resonance  in  a  Circuit  to  which  Anoflier  Circuit  is  Magnetically 
Coupled* — In  discussing  this  question  we  shaU  calculate  the  effect  of  cir- 
cuit 2  on  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  circuit  1.  The  method  of  analysis 
is  somewhat  more  elementary  than  that  ordinarily  given  (which  depends 
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Link  Circurt 


Cirouit  1  Circuit  3 

Fia.  82. — "  Link-circuit  "  coupling. 


Circuit  2 


-wvw 


upon  the  solution  of  simultaneous  differential  equations),  and  perhaps 
leads  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  mutual  reactions  of  the  two  circuits. 
We  shall  assume  unit  current  flowing  in  the  primary  (circuit  1),  and  get 
the  voltage  E2  induced  in  the  second  circuit  by  this  current.  This  volt- 
age will  produce  current  in  the  second  circuit,  which  current  will  be  divided 
into  its  active  and  reactive  components  (in  phase  with  E2  and  90**  out 
of  phase  with  E2).  The  active  component  will  be  90**  behind  the  pri- 
mary current  and  will  produce  a  voltage  back  in  the  primary  circuit 
which  will  be  180**  out  of  phase  with 
the  primary  current;  from  this 
voltage  we  calculate  the  effect  of 
the  second  circuit  on  the  resistance 
of  the  first. 

The  resistance  of  a  circuit  may 
be  defined  as  the  counter  voUage  set 
up  in  the  circuit  by  a  current  of  one 
ampere  flovring,  this  counter  voltage 
to  be  180^  out  of  phase  vrith  the  cur- 
rent; in  the  same  way  ihe  reactance  of  a  circuit  may  be  considered  as  the 
counter  voUage  set  up  in  the  circuit  by  a  current  of  one  ampere,  the  counter 
voUage  to  be  90**  oui  of  phase  with  the  current. 

In  Fig.  83  suppose  the  current  7i,  is  one  ampere  at  frequency  <i>/2ir. 

Voltage  induced  in  the  secondary 


M 


Ix 


Fig.  83. — Inductively  coupled  circuits, 
neither  circuit  having  a  condenser. 


Current  in  circuit  2, 


E2  =  ojMIi^(aM,  .    •    . 


,      E2    oiM 

i2  =  -sr' 
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Z2     Z2 


(71) 
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and  this  current  lags  behind  E2  by  an  angle  0,  defined  by  the  equation 
tan  0  »  o)L2/R2'    The  active  component  of  I2  is  in  phase  with  £2  so  we  put 

T  ^   n    ^M    R2 
I2  cos  S^-^-X-^. 

L2        i^2 

The  voltage  induced  in  circuit  1  by  this  current  is 

J2C08«X«Jlf=^g«Jlf=(^'fi2 (72) 

As  this  voltage  lags  90°  behind  the  inducing  current  I2  cos  B  and  as  I2  cos  B. 
lags  90°  behind  l\  this  voltage  ( ^y-  j  £2  is  180°  behind  7i  and  «o  is  an  IR 

reaction.    As  we  assumed  unit  current  in  circuit  1  this  voltage  \-y—)  R2 

is  really  the  increase  in  resistance  of  circuit  1,  in  ohms,  due  to  the  current 
in  circuit  2.    Hence  the  apparent  resistance  of  circuit  1  is  evidently 

R'i^Ri  +  {^J'r2 (73) 

Now  the  reactive  current  in  circuit  2  is  h  sin  6,  and  this  current  lags 
W°  behind  B2,  which  itself  lags  90°  behind  I\.  The  voltage  induced  in 
circuit  1  by  this  current  I2  sin  B  will  be  equal  to  <aMl2  sin  Bj  and  this 
will  lag  90°  behind  the  inducing  current  h  sin  Bj  and  hence  will  lag  270° 
behind  Ji,  that  is  it  leads  I\  by  90°. 

Now  the  reactive  voltage  in  circuit  1  due  to  Li  is  90°  behind  the  cur- 
rent 7i.  This  may  seem  incorrect  at  first  glance,  because  it  makes  the 
current  I\  lead  the  reactive  voltage  by  90°,  whereas  we  know  that  an 
inductive  circuit  draws  a  lagging  current.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  component  of  the  impressed  voltage  which  overcomes  the  reacting 
voltage  of  the  circuit  must  be  180°  ahead  of  the  reacting  voltage  itself; 
this  makes  the  current  in  an  inductive  circuit  lag  behind  the  impressed 
voltage,  as  it  should. 

It  appears  then  that  the  voltage  induced  in  circuit  1  by  the  current 
/2  sin  ^  is  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  reactive  voltage  in  circuit  1  due  to 
Li  of  circuit  1,  hence  the  total  reactive  voltage  of  circuit  1  will  be  less 
when  circuit  2  is  present  than  when  it  is  not  present. 

The  amoimt  of  voltage  induced  in  circuit  1  by  J2  sin  0  is  wMh  sin  $ 


and  this  is  equal  to  l-y-  j  0)1/2. 


So  the  total  reactive  voltage  in  circuit  1  when  a  current  of  one  ampere 
is  flowing  is 
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and  from  this  we  get  the  equivalent  self  induction  of  circuit  1, 

•  ^'^-^^-(^'^ (74) 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  current  in  circuit  2  is  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  circuit  1  by  the  amount  ( -y-  j  R2  and  to  decrease  its  self- 
induction  by  an  amount  ( ^—  j  I/2. 

In  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  84  we  can  at  once  write  the 

characteristics  of  circuit  1  by  using  Eqs. 
(73)  and  (74). 


t 


■WW 

Ri 


bi 


R\  =  /2i + 1  '^- 1  R2 


(f) 

Fig.  84.— Inductively  coupled  cir-  l,\  =  L^  -  |  ~*  )  £2 

cuits  with  a  condenser   in   the  \  ^2  / 


primary. 


These  two  equations  may  be  written  in  a  somewhat  more  convenient  form 

* 

by  combining  terms, 
h  = 

^^^  (77> 

.ym«Af)2+flift2-«L2('«Li-^)l%rwL2fl^ 

^"^  (78) 


—_~-  • 


In  case  the  impressed  frequency  is  adjusted  to  give  resonance  in  the 
primary  circuit  (without  the  presence  of  the  secondary)  these  equations 
reduce  to  the  forms 

/i=   ,  ^^^  (79) 

h^- ,- (80) 


■s     ♦ 
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If  Af  is  varied  a  Tnarimiim  current  tnll  occur  in  the  secondary  when 

«2J|f2  =:  R^VR2^+  («L2)2  =  R1Z2 (81) 

For  this  value  of  M  the  values  of  the  two  currents  become 

EZ2 


Il- 


ia- 


RiV2{Zs'+BaZa) 


(82) 
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Fio.  85. — ^Variation  of  current  with  M  in  circuit  of  Fig.  84,  for  two  values  of  secondary 

resistance^ 

Fig.  85  shows  a  set  of  experimental  curves  to  illustrate  the  relations  given 
above;  the  circuits  were  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  84  and  the  frequency 
adjusted  for  the  value  which  gave  resonance  in  the  primary  alone;  the 
coupling  was  then  varied  and  the  two  currents  went  through  variations 
as  appear  from  the  curves. 

With  the  same  value  of  frequency  as  used  for  the  curves  of  Fig.  85 
and  that  coupling  which  gave  maximum  secondaiy  current  (which  value 
of  coupling  does  not  vaiy  greatly  as  the  secondary  resistance  is  varied, 
so  long  as  the  secondaiy  resistance  is  small  compared  to  the  secondary 
reactance)  a  series  of  readings  was  taken  to  show  the  effect  of  the  secondary 
resistance  on  secondaiy  current  and  so  on  the  amount  of  power  trans- 
mitted to  the  secondaiy  circuit.     The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  86;   it 
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Fig.  86.— 


■Variatbn  of  power  and  current  (in  Circuit  2)  with  secondary  resistanoe  in 

circuit  of  Fig.  84,  coupling  constant. 
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Fig.  87. — Cuirent  yb.  frequency  in  primary  circuit  of  Fig.  84  with  secondary  open 

and  closed. 
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is  seen  that  the  adjustments  for  maximum  power  of  this  circuit  are  not 
very  critical. 

The  resonance  curve  for  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  84  differs 
from  the  curve  of  the  primary  alone  in  that  the  critical  frequency  is  higher 
and  the  resonance  curve  is  not  so  sharp.  The  resistance  of  circuit  1  is  in- 
creased by  the  amount  given  in  Eq.  (73)  and  the  inductance  is  decreased  by 
the  amount  shown  in  Eq.  (74).  Fig.  87  shows  the  resonance  curve  of  a  cir- 
cuit arranged  Uke  that  of  Fig.  84;  in  dotted  lines  is  shown  the  resonance 
curve  of  the  primaiy  without  the  presence  of  the  secondary.    The  same 
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Fig.  88. — Current  vs.  frequency  in  circuit  of  Fig.  84  with  added  secondary  resistance. 


voltage  was  applied  to  the  primary  circuit  in  getting  the  two  sets  of  curves, 
hence  the  magnitudes  of  current  for  the  two  curves  give  an  exact  measure 
of  the  effect  of  the  secondary  circuit  upon  the  first.  The  calculated  R' 
and  V  of  the  primary,  using  first  the  experimental  data  on  the  curve  sheet 
of  Fi^,  87  and  then  Eqs.  (73)  and  (74)  agree  within  the  precision  of  the 
experimental  work. 

The  resistance  of  the  secondaiy  circuit  was  then  increased  by  12  ohms 
and  another  resonance  curve  taken;  the  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  88; 
the  curves  of  Fig.  87  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  for  comparison.  It  is  seen 
that  the  addition  of  resistance  to  the  secondary  circuit  makes  the  sharp- 
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as 


I 


ness  of  resonance  less  and  the  effect  of  the  secondary  in  determining  the 
resonant  frequency  of  the  primary  is  somewhat  less  than  foi^  the  lower 
resistance  secondaiy  circuit. 

We  will  next  consider  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  89;  the  condenser  is  now 
in  the  secondaiy  circuit  instead  of  the  primary. 

In  this  circuit  the  resistance  of  the  primary  is  alwa3rs  increased  by 
the  presence  of  the  secondary,  but  the  effect  upon  the  inductance  depends 
upon  the  frequency  impressed  on  the  primary  circuit.  If  the  fre- 
quency is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  for  resonance  4n  the  secondary 

[/=z— ?===),  the  apparent  inductance  of  circuit  1  will  be  the  same 

the  actual  inductance,  that  is,  the  presence  of  circuit  2  does  not  affect  the 
inductance  of  circuit  1.  With  higher 
than  resonant  frequency  the  appar-  |  ^'^^^^j^ 
ent  inductance  of  circuit  1  is  decreased 
by  circuit  2  and  with  lower  fre- 
quency the  inductance  of  circuit  1  is 
increased.  In  other  words,  if  h  lags 
behind  £2,  the  effect  on  circuit  1  is 
to  reduce  the  apparent  inductance, 
whereas  if  the   current  in   circuit   2 

leads  the  generated  voltage  in  this  circuit,  the  effect  on  circuit  1  is  to 
cause  an  increase  in  the  apparent  inductance. 

Applying  Eqs.  (73)  and  (74)  to  the  circuit  of  Fig.  89  we  get, 

ie'i  =  ft  +  (^)'/22 (84) 


M     oL, 


T 


Fig,  89. — Inductivdy  coupled  circuit 
with  condenser  in  secondary.. 


(85) 


in  which 


Z2 


'4 


«''+("^-:s)'- 


It  is  seen  that  if  -577-  is  greater  than  L2,  Li    is  greater  than  Li ;  if 

1  •  1  .  - 

1/2  = -oTT,  L'i  =  Li;  if  L2  is  greater  than  -oTT  then  L'l  is  less  than  Li. 
arC2  a)'*U2 

Using  the  constants  given  in  Eqs.  (84)  and  (85)  we  can  write  at  once 


/i  = 


E 


,ju^\]'^^[..-{fy{u-^)]' 


(86) 


72- 


EuM 


^VRfMMMf)VS)] 


2' 


(87) 
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which  may  be  somewhat  simplified  to  the  forms 

EZ2 


Zx- 


\F 


HM^-LiL2)+^^+RiR2Y+o>'\liR2+L2Ri—^1^ 

EwM 


(88) 


V[" 


Li 


(Jlf2-LiL2)+g+ieifi2 


']'+"'[ 


Lii?2+L2i2i-;^J 


(89) 


Fig.  90. — Current  Versus  frequency  in  primary  circuit  of  Fig.  89. 

• 
In  Fig.  90  are  shown  curves  of  primary  current  in  such  a  circuit  as 
given  in  Fig.  89;  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  primary  circuit  was  held 
constant  at  100  volts,  and  the  frequency  varied  through  a  suitable  range 
and  current  readings  taken  for  three  values  of  coupling  between  the  two 
circuits.  The  value  of  primary  current  was  also  taken  with  secondaiy 
circuit  open,  and  is  shown  in  dotted  Une.  From  these  curves  it  is  seen 
that  the  effect  of  the  secondary  circuit  may  be  either  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  primary  current,  depending  upon  the  frequency  used.  In  Fig.  91 
are  shown  the  values  of  change  in  primary  resistance  and  reactance  brought 
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about  by  the  action  of  the  current  ui  circuit  2;  they  were  determined  bj 
subtracting  from  the  apparent  resistance  and  reactance  of  circuit  1  the 
values  of  these  quantities  when  the  secondary  circuit  was  open. 


R,-TJ  B,-M  Li-L.'-ax  c,-«A«ir 


FiQ.  91. — ChiLnge  in  prinuuy  resistance  and  reactance  due  to  preoence  of  eecondary 
circuit,  for  various  frequencies, 

A  closer  study  of  these  curves  will  be  worth  while  when  analyzing  the 
action  of  certain  oscillating  tube  circuits.  An  oscillating  tube  may  refuse 
to  function  if  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  connected  is  too 
high  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  tube  may  be  made  to  stop  oscillating  hy 
tuning  to  its  circuit  another  circuit  coupled  to  it.    The  reason  is  to  be 
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LiOCM 


Ct^ 


found  in  the  extra  value  of  the  resistance  added  to  the  oscillating  circuit 

■•WAAA— — 1        r— VNAAAr— I  ^^  *^®  second   circuit   when 

^^  K     J         R«  1  this  second  circuit  is  brought 

into  resonance  vriih   the    tvbe 

circuit. 

We  next  consider  the  more 

general  case  of  two  coupled 

circuits,   each   of  which   has 

inductance,      capacity,     and 

resistance,    as    indicated     in 

Fig.  92.     The  resistance  and 

inductance  of  circuit  1  are  obtained  from  Eqs.  (73)   and  (74),  as  before. 


FiQ.  92. — General  case  of  inductiyely  coupled 

circuits. 


iJi  =  /Ji+ 


(f)"* 


(90) 


Then  we  have, 


''H'^-^Xtii'^-M  ■■  ■  ■  <»« 


E 


4«.+(f)'«.j%.[(^-^)-(f)X^-^)]^ 


(92) 


/2  = 


EuM 


>/[*+(f)'*]"*-[(^-^)-(f)X^-^J 


in  which 


2 


,(93) 


Z,^yJR,^+{.L,-^^ 


We  assume  that  the  resistance  term  of  the  impedance  in  Ek).  (92)  is  nearly 
constant  as  the  frequency  is  varied.  The  fraction  <aM/Z2  is  evidently 
nearly  constant  as  co  is  varied  imtil  cd  approaches  such  a  value  that 
(aiL2  —  1/«C2)  is  nearly  equal  to  zero.  In  this  region  of  frequency  vari- 
ation the  resistance  R'l  varies  greatly  as  frequency  is  varied  and  any 
solution  which  we  may  reach  on  the  basis  of  R'l  remaining  constant, 
therefore,  will  not  be  accurate  for  frequencies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural 
frequency  of  the  secondary  circuit. 

Resonant  Frequencies  in  Coupled  Circuits. — On  the  assumption  that 
R^i  is  constant  it  is  evident  that  /i  will  be  a  maximum  for  any  frequency 
that  makes  the  reactance  term  of  the  impedance  equal  to  zero.  Hence  we 
write  as  the  condition  for  resonance 
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If  now  we  again  n^Iect  R2  in  comparison  with  lotLs — >=r)  thus  making 
it  possible  to  replace  Z2  l^  ( wL2 — pr)>  we  have 

Li^-irr—y — ^,    vJl/a — hr)^0.       .    .    .    (95) 


1  M^         (j        1   \_n 


Now  Eq.  (95)  can  be  written, 

which  can  be  changed,  by  multiplying  through  by  j  j  ,  to  the  form 

L2C2      I/lCl       i/lCl  1/2^2       L1L12 

If  we  now  put 

1  1  .   ,        Jf 

wi  =  — 7=p=^,  «2=— 7==  and  A;=— 7==, 

we  get 

W*(l-Jk2)-a)2(«i2  +  a,22)+«i2a)22  =  0 (96) 

f 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is  obtained  by  dividing  through  by  (l^k^)\ 
properly  completing  the  square  of  the  left-hand  member  and  extracting 
the  square  root,  which  gives 

_a)i'+a)22dbV(fa?ig+co22)2-4(l-A;2)o)i2a>2^ 

2(1 -A;2) 

By  combining  terms  under  the  radical  this  becomes 

2(1 -ik2) 
The  two  real  solutions  for  w,  which  we  call  «'  and  w",  are 


«2  = 


«2  = 


«'  =  >/ 


<ai^+ 0)2^  —  V(coi2  —  (02^)  2 +4:k^(ai  ^(02^ 


2(1 -A;2) 
and 


«"=V' 


W  +  W22  +  V(«i2-«22)2+4A;2wi2a.2- 


(97) 


(98) 


2(l-ifc2)  ... 

When  &  is  lai^e  (approximately  unity)  the  values  of  u'  and  w"  are  nearly 

and  
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When  k  is  small  the  values  of  u'  and  <a"  approach  the  Umits 


/  W2 

CD  = 


vr^' 


and 


«  = 


vr^' 


(101) 


(102) 


In  Fig.  93  are  shown  the  relations  between  <a'  and  (a''  and  k;  for  small 
values  of  k  Eqs.  (101)  and  (102)  determine  the  values  and  for  the  large 
values  of  k  Eqs.  (99)  and  (100)  are  used. 

In  radio  operation  it  is  the  practice  to  tune  the  primary  and  secondary 
circuits,  that  is,  adjustments  are  made  to  make  (ai  equal  to  <a2»  In  this 
case  Eqs.  (97)  and  (98)  reduce  to  the  very  simple  forms 


0) 


/_ 


0) 


and 


in  which  o) » cai » (02* 


Vi+k 


«"  = 


0) 


VI=*' 


(103) 


(104) 


O 


v 


U^t^i 


Value  of  Id 
Fig.  93. 


1.0 


Value  of  k 
Fig.  94. 


LO 


Fig.  93 .-^Variation  of  w'  and  <a"  with  k  in  coupled  circuits,  primary  and  secondary  not 

tuned. 

Fig.  94. — ^Variation  of  <a'  and  co"  with  k  in  tuned  coupled  circuits. 


The  curves  of  variation  in  «'  and  «"  as  the  coupling  is  varied  for  this 
case  of  tuned  circuits  are  shown  in  Fig.  94.  It  is  seen  that  for  weak  cou- 
pUng  both  «'  and  «"  approach  «,  the  natural  frequency  of  each  circuit;  how- 
ever, it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  neglect  of  R2  in  obtaining  the  solu- 
tions of  the  resonant  frequencies  that  the  values  of  «'  and  <a"  do  not  hold 
good  when  they  have  values  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural  frequency  of 
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the  secondary  circuit.    Hence  we  can  now  see  that  far  weak  couplings  the 
solutions  for  <a'  and  <a"  do  not  hold  good. 

Referring  to  Eq.  (93)  it  is  seen  that  h  —  h  -^r-y  and  hence  in  so  far  as 

Z2 

the  factor  -y-  is  independent  of  the  frequency  changes,  I2  will  have  maxi- 
mum valves  at  the  same  frequencies  as  give  m4ixima  for  7i.    However,  the 

factor  -=r-  is  not  independent  of  the  frequency,  and  this  is  especially  so 
Z2 

in  the  r^on  of  frequency  fixed  by  the  relation  ( wZ^ — 'T^j'^^f    ^^^  ^'^^ 


M'  lit  M" 

Ftequenoy 
Fio.  05. — ^Resonance  curves  for  circuit  of  Fig.  02. 


M  . 


quencies  less  than  this  the  value  of  -y-  increases  with  the  frequency  and 


(a 


M 


for  values  of  frequency  higher,  the  value  of  —^  decreases  with  an  increase 

Z2 

of  frequency. 

We  can  then  conclude  that,  for  frequencies  in  the  region  of 


«i>2  = 


VL2C2' 


Eqs.  (103)  and  (104),  while  incorrect  for  primary  current  maxima,  are 
still  more  incorrect  for  the  maxima  of  secondary  current.    In  consequence 

of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  -^—  noted  above,  we  may  predict  that  when 

Z2 

0/  and  <a'^  are  not  in  the  region  of  (02  the  calculated  values  of  ia'  and  (a" 

will  be  more  accurate  for  the  primary  than  for  the  secondary  circuit,  and 

that  the  actual  value  of  ta'  of  the  secondary  circuit  will  be  somewhat 
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higher  than  that  for  the  primary  and  that  the  actual  value  of  ia"  for  the 
secondary  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  w"  for  the  primary  current. 

The  general  form  of  the  resonance  curve  of  the  circuit  shown  in  Fig. 
92  is  indicated  in  Fig.  95;  the  dotted  curve  shows  the  resonance  for  one 
circuit  by  itself. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  of  coupling  can  be  calculated  from  the 
spacing  of  the  resonance  peaks  of  the  current  curves;  thus  from  Eqs. 
(103)  and  (104)  we  get  the  relation 

co'2      1-fc 


CO 


"2 


1+ik' 


from  which  there  is  obtained 


*= 


(105) 


Fig.  96. — ^Experimental  resonance  curve  for  single  circuit. 

In  case  the  resonance  frequency  of  one  circuit  by  itself  is  known,  and 
assimiing  tuned  circuits,  the  equation  for  coupling  value  becomes  more 
simple  in  form,  giving  the  closely  approximate  value 


fc= 


a,"-a) 


(0 


(106) 


CO  being  the  frequency  of  one  circuit  by  itself. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  resonant  frequencies  formulse  have  been 
derived  using  «  for  frequency;  it  is  of  course  to  be  remembered  that  «  is 
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not  frequency,  but  2v  times  the  frequency.  The  value  of  u  has  been  used 
rather  than  frequency  itself  to  save  the  repeated  writing  of  the  quantity 
2t  throughout  all  the  derivations. 

In  Figs.  96  to  103  are  shown  some  experimental  curves  of  resonance 
in  coupled  circuits  for  different  conditions  as  regards  coupling,  resistances, 
tuning,  etc. ;  Fig.  96  shows  the  resonance  curve  for  a  single  circuit  having 
L= 0.140  henry,  C=28.9  microfarads,  and  fi«4.50  ohms. 

Fig.  97  shows  the  resonance  curves  for  two  coupled  circuits,  each  cir- 
cuit had  the  same  constants  as  those  given  for  Fig.  96;  the  coefficient  of 
coupling  was  0.36.  The  curve  of  primary  current  is  shown  by  the  full 
line  and  that  for  the  secondary  circuit  by  the  dotted  line.    The  two  reso- 
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Fig.  97. — ^Resonanoe  curve  for  coupled  circuits;  each  circuit  having  constants  as  in 

Fig.  96. 

nant  frequencies  check  with  those  calculated  from  Eqs.  (103)  and  (104) 
within  the  precision  of  the  test. 

In  FigB.  98  and  99  are  shown  curves  of  current  for  the  same  two  cir- 
cuits as  those  used  in  Fig.  97  but  with  different  values  of  coupling,  this 
being  0.18  for  Fig.  98  and  0.07  for  Fig.  99.  It  may  be  seen  that  with 
small  values  of  coupling  the  two  frequencies  merge  into  one  another  and 
Eqs.  (103)  and  (104)  do  not  predict  accurately  the  resonant  frequencies 
of  the  primary  circuit  and  for  reasons  noted  in  the  derivation  of  the  formulae ; 
the  predicted  values  of  co'  and  u)"  for  the  secondary  circuit  differ  from  the 
actual  values  more  than  do  those  of  the  primary  circuit. 

A  peculiarity  of  all  these  resonance  curves  is  seen  in  the  relative  values 
of.  the  primary  and  secondary  currents;  between  the  two  resonant  fre- 
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quencies  the  secondary  circuit  carries  a  greater  current  than  the  primary 
but  for  all  other  frequencies  the  primary  carries  a  greater  current.  If 
a  weaker  coupling  than  that  used  in  the  adjustments  for  Fig.  99  had  been 
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used  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  primary  current  was  greater  than 
the  secondary  current  for  all  values  of  frequency. 

In  Fig.  100  is  shown  the  result  of  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 
secondary  circuit  from  4.5  to  9.7  ohms;  with  this  exception  the  drcuits 
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were  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  for  Fig.  97.  By  comparison  of  the 
two  sets  of  curves  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  resonant  frequencies  are, 
within  the  precision  of  measurements,  the  same  for  the  two  conditions; 
the  value  of  the  current  at  resonance  is,  however,  decreased  in  nearly  the 
proportion  predicted  from  the  value  of  resistance,  calculated  from  Eq. 
(90).  The  decrease  in  current,  it  will  be  noted,  takes  place  in  both  cir- 
cuits although  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  only  was  increased. 
The  resonance  is  much  less  marked  than  for  the  lower  resistance  used 
in  Fig.  97. 

Fonn  of  Resonance  Curve. — ^The  form  of  the  resonance  peaks  is  deter- 
mined by  the  combined  decrements  of  both  circuits.    For  the  simplest 
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case,  that  of  tuned  circuits,  it  will  be  found  that  the  decrements  will  be 
nearly  given  by  the  approximate  formuUe: 
For  the  frequency  w' 

(107) 


/_  5i+& 


«'= 


and  for  the  frequency  w" 


«"» 


2Vl+Jk' 

«l+«2 


2VT^' 


(108) 


in  which  <i  and  ^  are  the  decrements  of  circuits  1  and  2  when  not  affected 
by  other  circuits. 

The  decrements  h'  and  h" ,  calculated  from  the  shape  of  the  curves  of 
Figs.  97  and  98  by  use  of  Eq.  (47)  check  with  the  values  given  by  £qs. 
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(107)  and  (108)  fairly  well;  it  is  noticeable  that  in  all  the  curves  given 
the  width  of  the  resonance  curve  is  greater  for  the  higher  frequency  than 
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FiQ,  101. — Resonance  curves  for  coupled  untaned  circuits. 


Fia.  102. — Resonance  curves  for  coupled  untuned  circuits. 

for  the  lower,  indicating  thereby  a  greater  decrement.  With  weak  com- 
pling  the  form  of  the  curves  does  not  permit  the  calculation  of  6'  and  fi", 
because  the  two  peaks  merge  into  one. 
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Circuits  not  Tuned. — In  Figs.  101  and  102  are  shown  the  resonance 
curves  for  two  circuits  which  are  not  tuned,  that  is,  coi  is  not  equal 
to  C02.  For  this  condition  the  curves  are  not  as  symmetrical  as  for 
the  tuned  condition,  and  the  currents  in  the  two  circuits  are  no  longer 
nearly  equal  to  each  other  at  the  two  resonant  frequencies.  At  one 
resonant  frequency  the  primary  circuit  carries  more  current  than  the 
secondaiy  and  at  the  other  frequency  the  reverse  is  true.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  two  currents  is  greater  the  greater  the  difference  in  the 
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natural  peroids  of  the  two  circuits.  For  Fig.  101  the  natural  fre- 
quency of  circuit  2  is  15  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  circuit  1,  and  for 
Fig.  102  circuit  2  has  a  natural  frequency  29  per  cent  lower  than  that 
of  circuit  1. 

Variation  of  Coupling  with  Tuned  Circuits. — In  Fig.  103  is  shown 
the  effect  of  varying  the  coupUng  between  circuits  1  and  2,  they  being 
tuned  alike.  A  constant  e.m.f.  was  impressed  on  circuit  1  and  the 
coupling  of  the  two  circuits  was  gradually  increased  from  zero  to  the 
maximum  obtainable.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  secondary 
current  would  be  greater  the  greater  the  coupUng,  as  would  occur  in 
ordinary  transformer  tests,  but  with  tuned  circuits  as  used  in  radio 
this  is  not  the  case.    For  a  given  resistance  of  circuits  there  will  be 
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a  certain  coupling  which  gives  the  greatest  secondaiy  current  and  the 
lower  the  resistance  of  the  circuits  the  less  this  critical  value  of  coupling 
will  be. 

This  might  be  predicted  from  Ek).  (33)  by  differentiating  h  with 
respect  to  ilf ;  it  will  be  found  that  with  tuned  circuits  having  impressed 
on  the  primary  a  voltage  of  the  same  frequency  as  that  for  which  the  cir- 
cuits are  tuned,  a  certain  value  of  M  will  produce  a  maximum  secondaiy 
current  and  this  value  of  M  will  depend  upon  the  resistances  in  the  two 
circuits.  This  condition  for  maximum  secondary  current  proves  to  be 
fixed  by  the  relation, 

coW2=i2ifl2 (109) 
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FiQ.  104. — Current  vs.  mutual  inductance  in  tuned  coupled  circuita,  with  different 

values  of  secondary  resistance. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  104  were  taken  with  the  idea  of  proving  this  relation 
and  also  to  show  the  effect  of  the  secondary  resistance  on  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  adjustment  for  maximum  secondary  current.  If  the  two  cir- 
cuits are  tuned  alike  and  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  pri- 
mary is  the  same  as  the  natural  frequency  of  either  circuit  the  values  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  current  may  be  obtained  by  simplifying  Ec|b. 
(92)  and  (93)  and  are  found  to  be 


/i= 


ERi 


RiR2+<»^M^ 


(110) 
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and 


/2  = 


E<aM 


RiR2+<^AP 


(111) 


The  experimental  curves  given  in  Fig.  104  follow  the  values  predicted 
from  Eqs.  (110)  and  (111)  within  the  precision  of  measurement,  that  is, 
within  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Resonance  in  Curctiits  with  Capadtive  Coupling. — The  equations  for 
7i  and  h  are  obtained  for  this  case  in  a  fashion  exactly  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  magnetic  coupling,  an^  the  conclusions  reached  are  nearly 
the  same.  Using  0)1,  0)2  and  k  in  the  same  sense  as  for  the  magnetically 
coupled  circuits  we  get  for  the  two  resonant  frequencies  of  the  combi- 
nation 


«'«^/ 


«l2+«2*+V(wi2-«22)2+4A;2a)i*«22 


.     .     (112) 


0,"  =  ^/ 


«l2+W22-  \/(oi2-a>2^)2+4Jfe2«j2j^2 


.    (113) 


In  applying  these  formulse  the  values  of  an  and  0)2  must  be  calculated  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner  than  was  used  for  the  magnetically  coupled 
circuits.  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  magnetic  coupling  these  two 
frequencies  were  fixed  by  the  L  and  C  of  the  circuit  in  question  and  were 
independent  of  the  constants  of  the  other  circuit  and  of  the  coupling  used. 
Such  is  not  the  case  for 
capadtive  coupling,  how- 
ever. The  frequencies 
(oi  and  0)2  depend  upon 
the  capadty  used  in  the 
other  circuit  and  upon 
the  coupling  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

In  Fig.  105  the  fre- 
quency on  is  fixed  by  Li 
and  by  the  capacity  Ci 
in  parallel  with  Ca  and  C2  in  series.  Thus  wi  may  be  varied  by  changing 
either  the  coupling  condenser  C3,  or  the  capacity  of  the  second  circuit  C2. 
Hence  we  have  the  f  ormuke 


FiQ.  105. — Capacitively  coupled  circuits. 
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and 


1 


C02' 


V^l^^+^&s) 


(115) 


For  the  value  k,  we  have 


k= 


Cs 


V(CH-C3)(C2+C3> 


(116) 


In  Fig.  106  are  shown  the  resonance  curves  for  a  combination  of  cir- 
cuits nearly  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  106,  the  coupling  condenser  was  in 
two  parts  as  shown  in  the  sketch  on  the  curve  sheet. 
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Fig.  106. — ^Resonance  curves  for  capacitivdy  coupled  circuits. 

Using  the  values  of  L  and  C  indicated  on  the  curve  sheet  we  have 

103 


COl  = 


J.206(l8. 


=470 


4.55X18.3 
\        "^4.55+18 

or  /i  =  74.8  cycles  and  the  same  value  for  /2. 
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From  the  curve  sheet  f  =  82.5  and  f  =  67.0,  so  we  find  A:  from  the  curve 
sheet  to  be  0.208,  by  Eq.  (106).  By  using  the  known  values  of  L  and  Ci, 
C2,  and  C3,  and  Eq.  (116),  we  find  fc  to  be  0.207. 

The  value  of  k  could  have  been  calculated  without  knowing  the  con- 
stants of  the  circuits,  by  using  Eq.  (105). 


We  have 


82.5^-67.0^  _ 
82.52+67.02     ■^'' 


When  LiCi-ssLaCa,  Eqs.  (112)  and  (113)  reduce  to  the  simple  forms 

co'  =  coVr+ifc", (117) 

co"  =  coVr^,  (118) 

and  if  further  Ci  =  C2  then  when  C3  is  varied,  thus  varying  the  coupling,  «' 
8ta3rs  constant  and  equal  to    ^ 

Characteristics  of  Curcuits  having  Distributed  Inductance  and  Ciqiac- 
ity. — The  analyses  of  circuits  given  so  far  apply  to  those  in  which  the 
inductance  and  capacity  are  concentrated;  another  way  of  specif3ang  the 
circuits  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  is  to  state  that  the  current,  at 
any  given  instant,  is  exactly  the  same  at  every  point  in  the  circuit.  This 
condition  holds  for  the  majority  of  radio  circuits,  but  there  are  cases  where 
it  evidently  does  not  obtain,  thus  every  antenna  has  zero  current  at  its 
farther  end,  whereas  the  current  entering  it  at  the  base  may  be  many 
amperes.  This  is  the  most  striking  case  of  a  circuit  which  has  a  current 
varying  along  its  length,  but  there  are  others  in  which  the  same  effect 
exists  to  a  lesser  degree.  A  coil,  for  example,  may  have  an  internal  dis- 
tributed capacity  which  appreciably  affects  its  behavior. 

The  change  in  current  at  successive  points  along  an  antenna  is  due 
entirely  to  the  distributed  capacity;  each  unit  length  contributes  its  share 
to  the  total  capacity  and  of  course  requires  its  proportion  of  the  total 
chai^ng  current.  The  current  flowing  in  at  the  base  of  the  antenna 
must  be  sufficient  to  charge  the  whole  length,  while  that  flowing  past  the 
middle  point  of  the  antenna- must  be  sufficient  to  chai^  merely  the  upper 
half  of  the  antenna,  and  so  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  current  at 
the  base  of  the  antenna. 

Every  coil  has  more  or  less  distributed  capacity,  every  piece  of  the 
winding  acting  as  one  plate  of  a  condenser  for  every  other  part  because 
the  various  parts  are  at  different  potentials  and  so  will  have  electric  fields 
set  up  between  them  when  the  coil  is  excited.  But,  if  when  a  coil  is  used, 
it  sets  up  an  electric  field  as  well  as  a  magnetic  field,  it  must  be  considered 
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as  a  combination  of  coil  and  condenser.  This  internal  capacity  varies 
in  magnitude  appreciably  as  the  frequency,  at  which  the  coil  is  used,  is 
varied  and  so  cannot  be  treated  correctly  as  a  concentrated  capacity.  As 
ordinarily  used  a  coil  does  not  show  much  effect  from  this  internal  capacity 
because  the  condenser  to  which  the  coil  is  attached  has  so  much  more 
capacity  that  the  internal  capacity  is  completely  masked;  if,  however, 
the  coil  is  used  for  tuning  a  circuit  and  the  tuning  condenser  used  has  a 
small  capacity  then  the  internal  capacity  may  produce  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  tuning  qualities  of  the  circuit.  The  calculation  of  this 
internal  capacity  and  its  effect  on  the  apparent  inductance  of  a  coU  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  Now  the  resistance  and  reactance  of  such  a  circuit  (having  distributed 
capacity  and  inductance)  vary  with  the  frequency  through  a  very  lai^ 
range  of  values;  the  resistance  (as  measured  at  the  base  of  the  antenna) 
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FiQ.  107. — ^A  circuit  having  distributed  inductance  and  capacity,  similar  to  an  antenna. 


goes  from  very  small  to  very  large  values,  while  the  reactance  changes 
from  a  large  inductive  reactance  to  an  equally  large  capacitive  reactance. 
Moreover,  these  changes  occur  periodically  as  the  impressed  frequency  is 
continually  changed. 

To  demonstrate  experimentally  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  cir* 
cuit  having  distributed  constants,  the  author  built  an  artificial  line  having 
inductance,  capacity,  and  resistance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107;  this  line 
resembles  somewhat  a  long  anteima,  having  inductances  and  capacities, 
however,  several  hundred  times  as  large  as  those  of  an  actual  antenna.^ 

A  variable  frequency  was  impressed  on  this  artificial  line  and,  by  means 
of  a  wattmeter,  ammeter,  and  voltmeter  its  resonance  Characteristics  were 
determined.  The  impressed  voltage  was  kept  constant  at  20  volts  and 
the  frequency  varied  in  small  steps,  from  12  to  152  cycles  per  second. 
Fig.  108  shows  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  generator  into  the  line 
at  the  various  frequencies,  the  line  being  open  at  its  distant  end.  The 
line  showed  six  frequencies  in  the  range  used,  at  which  we  can  say  the  line 

^  See  "Some  Experiments  with  Long  Electrical  Ck>nductor8/'  by  John  H.  Morecroft, 
Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  5,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1917. 
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ImpvoBBod  FiequOQor 

Fio.  108. — Current  vs.  frequency  for  circuit  ihown  in  Ilg.  107. 


Improied  FYcqaeney 

Via.  100. — Rasigtance  utd  reactance  vs.  frequency  for  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  ll}7. 
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was  in  resonance,  meaning  by  the  term  resonance  a  frequency  at  which 
the  power  factor  was  unity,  the  line  offering  resistance  reaction  only. 
Three  of  the  frequencies  correspond  to  what  we  have  called  parallel  reso- 
nance, the  current  being  a  minimum  and  the  other  three  to  series  reso- 
nance giving  large  values  of  current. 

The  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  line  were  calculated  from  the  meter 
readings  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  109.  The  resistance  varies  periodically 
frojn  a  low  value,  corresponding  to  series  resonance,  to  a  high  value,  cor- 
responding to  parallel  resonance. 

The  reactance  of  the  Une  varies  periodically  from  inductive  to  capaci- 
tive  reactance  and  takes  all  values  between  165  ohms  positive  and  165 
ohms  negative.  From  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  109  it  may  be  judged 
how  indefinite  are  the  so-called  constants  of  such  a  circuit. 


I. 


CHAPTER    II 

RESISTANCE— INDUCTANCE— CAPACITY 

General  Concept  of  Resistance. — The  elementary  idea  of  resistance, 
obtained  by  a  student  analyzing  continuous  current  circuits,  must  be 
very  greatly  enlarged  and  generalized  when  studying  high  frequency  cir- 
cuits. In  the  continuous-current  circuit,  Ohm's  law  is  in  general  a  sufficient 
definition  for  the  term  resistance,  that  is,  /2  =  jB//.  This  definition  pre- 
supposes that  all  of  the  voltage  E  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
reaction  of  the  circuit;  there  must  be  no  reaction  such  as  the  c.e.m.f.  of 
a  motor,  or  c.e.m.f.  such  as  exists  in  a  circuit  in  which  storage  batteries 
are  being  charged,  or  else  the  definition  is  ordinarily  changed  to  the  form 


where 


Eimp—  Ec 


-B<mp=the  impressed  voltage; 
Ee=the  counter  voltage  of  motor,  batteries,  etc. 

This  restated  definition  must  be  still  more  generaUzed  when  the  ordi- 
nary alternating  current  circuit  is  considered,  in  fact,  a  new  concept  of 
resistance  must  be  obtained.  It  might  seem  that  Joule's  law  would  serve 
sufficiently  to  define  resistance;  this  law  states  that  the  electrical  power 
liberated  as  heat  in  a  circuit  is  given  by  the  equation 

Heat  generated  =  /2jB/. 

Certainly  this  law  is  a  more  general  definition  of  resistance  than  Ohm's 
law  because  it  automatically  excludes  the  effects  of  counter  e.m.f.'s.,  etc.; 
thus  a  storage  battery,  being  charged,  might  (if  suitable  precautions  were 
taken)  be  immersed  in  a  calorimeter  while  being  charged  and  the  heat 
produced  be  measured  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
water.  This  amount  of  heat,  properly  substituted  in  Joule's  law,  will 
determine  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  so  far  as  this  resistance  manifests 
itself  in  producing  heat. 

However,  electric  energy  may  be  dissipated  in  forms  other  than  heat; 
thus  radiation  of  electro-magnetic  waves  from  an  antenna  dissipates  energy 
from  the  circuit  as  truly  as  does  the  ordinary  heating  of  the  circuit. 

Ill 
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These  elementary  considerations  force  us  to  adopt  a  new  concept  of 
resistance,  it  being  based  on  the  idea  that  any  transfer  of  energy  from 
(or  to)  that  part  of  the  circuit,  the  resistance  of  which  is  desired,  must 
be  considered  in  determining  the  resistance.  Thus  the  resistance  between 
two  points  in  a  circuit  a-bf  Fig.  1,  is  defined  by  the  equation, 


B= 


power  transferred  between  points  a  and  b 

J2  • 


.    (1) 


I 

• 

a 

Direction  of 

Part  of 
circuit  under 
coDKidfenttioB 

energy  flow 
R  is  pociUve 

Direction  of 
^energy  flow 

^R  ia  negntiTe 

b 

This ''  power  transferred  "  between  a  and  b  may  be  leaving  the  electrical 
circuit  between  these  two  points  or  it  may  be  entering  the  circuit 
between  these  points.  If  power  is  leaving  the  circuit  between  these  points, 
as  heat  or  otherwise,  the  resistance  is  'positive;  if  power  is  entering  the  cir^ 
cuit  between  these  two  points  the  resistance  is  negative^  and  if  power  is  en- 
tering the  circuit  at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  leaving  then  the  resistance  is  zero. 

From  this  standpoint  any  electrical 
circuit  carrying  current,  after  reach- 
ing the  steady  state  (no  change  in 
the  amplitude  of  the  current)  has 
on  the  whole,  zero  resistance.  Of 
coiu'se  we  know  that  the  circuit 
does  actually  have  resistance,  but 
we  may  consider  the  source  of  power 
supply  as  having  as  much  negative 
resistance  as  the  rest  of  the  circuit 
has  positive  resistance.  At  the 
generator  (or  other  source  of  power 
supply)  energy  is  entering  the 
circuit  as  fast  as  it  is  dissipated 
in  other  parts  of  the  circuit.  If 
the  circuit,  as  a  whole,  has  positive 
resistance  the  current  must  be  decreasing  in  amplitude;  this  state  of 
afifairs  occurs  in  the  ordinary  damped  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  con- 
denser, whereas  a  circuit  which  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  build  up 
to  its  steady  state  has,  during  the  time  required  to  reach  the  steady  state, 
on  the  whole  a  negative  resistance  because,  considering  the  circuit  as  a 
whole,  energy  is  entering  at  a  rate  faster  than  that  at  which  energy  is 
leaving. 

Various  Factors  Affecting  flie  Resistance  of  a  Circuit — Among  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  resistance  of  a  radio  circuit  are  to  be  con- 
sidered (1)  resistance  of  the  conductor  itself;  (2)  resistance  of  neighbor- 
ing closed  ciruits  and  their  proximity;  (3)  magnetic  material  close  enough 
to  the  circuit  to  be  magnetized  by  it;  (4)  losses  in  the  dielectric  of  any 
condenser  in  the  circuit;   (5)  corona  losses  from  parts  of  the  circuit;  (6) 


Fig.  1. — ^If  power  is  leaving  the  circuit  the 
resistance  is  positive  so  that  if  power  is 
entering  the  circuit  its  resistance  must 
be  considered  negative. 
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radiation  of  electro-magnetie  energy.  All  of  these  factors  vaiy  with  the 
frequency  of  the  current  in  the  circuit,  some  of  them  with  the  magnetic 
gradient  set  up  by  the  circuit  and  some  with  the  electric  gradient  set  up 
by  the  circuit.  Each  will  be  taken  up  in  turn  and  analyzed  as  much  as 
seems  suitable  for  a  text  of  this  kind. 

Conductor  Resistance. — ^The  resistance  of  a  conductor,  in  the  form  of 
a  wire,  to  the  flow  of  continuous  current  is  given  by  the  formula 

B-^. (2) 

a 

in  which  p  is  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material  composing  the  con- 
ductor; 
I  is  the  length  of  the  conductor; 
a  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  conductor. 

This  formula  assumes  that  all  parts  of  the  cross-section  of  the  con- 
ductor carry  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  current;  in  other  words 
that  the  ciurent  density  is  uniform  throughout  the  section  of  the  con- 
ductor. This  assiunption  is  true  for  continuous  current  or  for  alternating 
current  of  very  low  frequency.  If  the  conductor  is  large  in  crossHsection 
or  the  frequency  is  high,  the  inner  sections  of  the  conductor  carry  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  total  current,  the  density  of  ciurent  being  greatest 
at  the  surface  of  the  conductor; '  in  fact  for  very  high  frequencies  a  com- 
paratively thin  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor  carries  practically 
all  the  current,  so  much  so  that  if  the  center  part  of  the  conductor  were 
removed,  leaving  nothing  but  a  thin  walled  tube  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  original  wire,  the  resistance  would  be  practically  the  same.  This 
tendency  of  the  current  to  concentrate  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  wire  at 
high  frequencies  is  called  the  skin  effect,  the  reason  for  the  name  being 
obvious.  If  there  are  no  other  conductors  carrying  current  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  one  in  question  this  distribution  of  current  will  be  symmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  the  wire,  but  if  there  are  other  currenlrcanying  con- 
ductors in  the  neighborhood  the  distribution  of  current  through  the  cross- 
section  of  the  wire  may  be  irregular,  perhaps  only  the  surface  part  of 
the  conductor  on  one  side  carrying  an  appreciable  current. 

Any  distribution  of  current  other  than  the  regular  distribution  of 
equal  current  density  throughout  the  section  of  the  conductor  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  conductor;  this  increase  may  be 
so  great  that  the  resistance  for  a  high  frequency  alternating  current  may 
be  many  times  as  much  as  the  resistance  of  the  same  wire  for  continuous 
current. 

A  simple  illustration  of  this  effect  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  showing  three 
10-ohm  resistances  in  parallel.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  this  combi- 
nation is  determined  by  the  power  loss  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  law  for 


9  amperes 


10  ohms 


10  ohms 
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resistances  in  parallel.  Let  3  amperes  flow  through  each  resistance,  giving 
a  line  current  of  9  amperes  and  a  power  loss  of  3  X  (3^X10)  =  270  watts. 
Then  the  total  resistance  will  be  obtained  by  the  equation  Ii  =  P/P  or 
270/9  =3.33  ohms,  the  same  as  we  should  get  by  the  law  for  resistances 
in  parallel. 

Now  suppose  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  current  redistributes 
itself  so  that  the  two  outside  paths  carry  4  amperes  each  and  the  center 

•y^s^s/sAAAAArvsAT^r-i  ^^®  carrfcs  1  ampere.     (Such 

a  redistribution  mif^ht  well 
occur  if  the  combination  were 
used    in    a    high    frequency 

/wsAA/wwvW-J  circuit.)      The    Une    current 

10  ohms  Ml  •       i_      /\  J 

will  agam  be  9  amperes  and 
Fio.2.-A8oUd  conductor  of  3.33  ohms  resistance  ^^^  loss  wiU  be  (2  X  (42X10)) 
may  be  considered  as  three  separate  filaments     ,  /-^^/^ov^^/^w      oo/x 
each  of  10  ohms  resistance.  +(1X(12X10))=330     watts, 

which,  divided  by  the  square 
of  the  line  current,  gives  a  resistance  of  4.08  ohms,  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  value  for  a  uniform  distribution  of  current  between  the  different 
paths. 

The  paths  shown  in  Fig.  2  might  represent  three  of  the  imaginary 
filaments  into  which  a  wire  may  be  supposed  divided,  and  the  calculation 
shows  that  any  distribution  of  current  between  the  filaments  other  than 
uniform  distribution  results  in  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor; moreover,  the  greater  the  non-uniformity  of  current  density  the 
greater  will  be  the  corresponding  increase  in  resistance. 

Skin  Effect  in  Straight  Wires. — The  non-uniformity  of  current  dis- 
tribution referred  to  above  occurs  in  every  conductor  carrying  alternating 
current,  the  current  density  being  greater  at  the  surface  than  at  the  center 
of  the  wire,  but  this  non-uniformity  is  not  appreciable  unless  the  wire  is 
lai^e  in  diameter,  or  the  frequency  is  high;  the  increase  in  resistance  due 
to  skin  effect  depends  upon  the  product  of  the  cross-section  and  the  fre- 
quency and  for  copper  wires  the  general  idea  given  by  the  following  table 
is  useful. 


Frequency  multiplied  by  the 

Ratio  of  a.o.  to  o.c 

resistanoe. 

10,000,000 

1.003 

20,000,000 

1.012 

100,000,000 

1.30 

As  an  example  No.  10  wire  has  a  cross-section  of  10,000  circular  mils; 
at  a  frequency  of  2000  cycles  its  a.c.  resistance  is  1.2  per  cent  greater  than 
its  c.c  resistance,  while  at  10,000  cycles  its  resistance  would  have  increased 
over  its  c.c.  value  by  30  per  cent. 
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An  exact  analysis  shows  that  the  ratio  of  a.c.  resistance  to  c.c.  resist- 
ance may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  diameter,  permeability,  frequency,  and 
resistivity;  a  correct  expression  involves  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  but 
these  series  have  been  summed  so  that  accurate  data  are  available  for 
calculating  the  resistance  of  any  round  wire,  the  permeability  and  resis- 
tivity of  which  are  known.  For  copper  wire,  in  which  the  permeability 
is  unity,  tables  have  been  compiled  which  present  the  data  in  convenient 
form.  In  the  curves  of  Figs.  3  and  4  is  shown  the  factor,  m,  by  which 
the  c.c.  resistance  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  resistance  for  alternating 

current.    Plotted  as  abcissae  are  values  of  rV/,  where  r  is  the  radius  of 
the  wire  in  cm.  and  /  is  the  frequency  of  the  current  being  used. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  know  how  a  large  wire  can  be  used  without 
having  its  a.c.  resistance  exceed  its  c.c.  resistance  by  more  than  a  specified 
amount.  The  data  given  in  the  accompanying  table,  compiled  by  L.  W. 
Austin,  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose: 

TABLE  I 

WiBB    DXAMBTBBS 

Largest  wire  (straight)  which  can  be  used  without  the  high  frequency  resiatance  exceeding  the  o.c. 

resistance  by  more  than  1  per  cent 


DiAMBTlSRS  GiVRN  IN  MiLLIMBTBRS. 

Wave  length 

in  meters. 

Advance. 

Manganin. 

Platinum. 

Copper. 

100 

0.30 

0.29 

0.13 

0.006 

200 

0.46 

0.40 

0.20 

0.045 

300 

0.57 

0.50 

0.27 

0.09 

400 

0.66 

0.60 

0.30 

0.10 

600 

0.83 

0.75 

0.37 

0.15 

800 

0.98 

0.88 

0.42 

0.20 

1000 

1.10 

0.99 

0.50 

0.21 

1200 

1.20 

1.10 

0.57 

0.22 

1500 

1.30 

1.21 

0.63 

0.26 

2000 

1.52 

1.38 

0.73 

0.30 

3000 

1.82 

1.62 

0.80 

0.33 

Frequency  =  3  X 10*  -r-  wave  length 

In  the  case  of  a  wide  flat,  conductor,  such  as  the  earth's  surface,  the 
currents  which  are  set  up  in  the  surface  penetrate  into  the  substance  of 
the  conductor  according  to  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material,  perme- 
ability, and  frequency.  The  relation  between  the  density  of  current  at 
the  surface  and  the  density  at  a  point  distant  x  below  the  surface  is  given 


i=/or(^)'Xsm(a.<-(^^x),.     .     . 


(3) 
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Fig.  3. — ^Variation  of  resistance  of  round,  straight,  copper  wire  with  frequency  and 
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in  which 

/o— current  density  at  surface; 
is  current  density  a  distance  x  cm.  below  the  surface; 
«=2t/,  where  /  is  the  frequency  of  current; 
/impermeability  of  the  substance; 
ps  specific  resistance  of  the  substance,  abohms  per  cm^. 

Not  only  does  the  density  of  current  decrease  as  the  distance  below 
the  surface  is  increased  but,  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (3),  it  reaches  its  corre- 
sponding values  at  later  time  than  at  the  surface,  this  amount  of  time  lag 
increasing  as  the  depth  below  the  surface  is  increased.  This  really  means 
that  the  current  penetrates  into  the  substance  with  a  wave  motion;  the 
attenuation  is,  however,  very  high,  so  that  probably  only  a  fraction  of 
a  wave  length  is  actually  set  up  in  the  conductor  with  an  appreciable 
ampUtude. 

A  Simple  Analysis  of  Skin  EflFect. — Although  an  exact  analysis  of  skin 
effect  in  a  conductor  requires  the  theory  of  wave  propagation,  and  special 
mathematical  series  for  a  solution,  a  very  good  idea  of  its  cause  (and, 
what  is  much  more  important,  its  remedy)  may  be  had  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  current  flow  in  inductive  circuits.  The  first  thing  to  notice  about 
the  problem  is  the  effect  of  frequency  upon  the  division  of  current  between 
two  paths  in  parallel,  as  shown  in  Hg.  5,  the  two  paths  having  equal 
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Fig.  5. — ^For  branched  circuits  the  resistance  controls  the  division  of  current  at  low  fre- 
quency whereas  the  reactance  controls  the  division  at  high  frequency. 

resistance  but  unequal  inductance.  The  formula  for  the  current  flow  in 
each  path  is 

I ^ 

At  very  low  frequency  the  (aL  term  is  negligible,  and  so  we  have  the 
currents  dividing  between  the  two  paths  inversely  as  the  two  resistances, 
that  is,  the  two  currents  will  be  alike.  At  very  high  frequency,  however, 
the  resistance  term  becomes  relatively  negligible  and  the  current  divides 
inversely  proportional  to  the  inductance  in  the  two  branches.    The  same 
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voltage  is  applied  to  both  paths,  so  the  sum  of  the  resistance  reaction 
and  the  inductance  reaction  (added  vectorially)  in  each  path  must  be  the 
same.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  will  investigate  the  skin  effect 
in  wires. 

Imagine  a  round  copper  wire  canying  current  uniformly  throughout 
its  cross-section,  Fig.  6.  The  density  of  magnetic  flux  at  a  point  A  on 
the  surface  of  the  wire  is  given  by  the  formula 

r,       At  I     .21  ,.^ 

^^-2,ra  =  T- :     .     .     (4) 

where  7  =  total  current  in  amperes; 

a  =  radius  of  the  conductor  in  cm. 

At  a  point  B  inside  the  conductor, 
the  amount  of  current  producing  flux 
(for  of  course  there  is  magnetic  flux  inside 
the  conductor)  is  only  that  part  of  the 
total  current  which  flows  inside  the  circle 
inscribed  through  the  point  B.  This 
amount  of  current  is,  for  uniform  cur- 
rent density,  equal  to  IXn^/a^.  The 
magnetic  flux  density  at  B  is,  therefore, 
FiG;  &, — Crofis-eection  of  wire  of  by  Eq.  (4) 
radius  a;   magnetic  field  density 

to  be  calculated  at  points  A,  B,            n  _'2Iri        l_.2/ri  ,«^ 

and  C.  ^       a^        ri       a^ ^ 

For  a  point  C  outside  the  wire,  distant  r2  from  the  axis  of  the  wire,  the 
flux  density  is  given  by  the  equation 

Bc=-^.     . (6) 

From  Eqs.  (4)  and  (6),  the  flux  density  throughout  th  ecross-section  of 
the  wire  and  in  the  region  surrounding  the  wire  may  be  calculated;  Fig. 
7  shows  the  result  of  such  a  calculation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
the  flux  is  shown  in  the  form  of  circles  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  wire, 
the  closeness  of  the  circles  representing  the  flux  density,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  is  shown  a  plot  of  the  flux  densities,  ordinates  being 
values  of  flux  density  and  abscissae  being  distance  from  center  of  wire. 

The  total  flux  surrounding  any  point  is  obtained  by  adding  the  flux 
from  a  point  infinitely  distant  from  the  wire,  up  to  the  point  in  question; 
a  curve  showing  the  value  of  this  flux  for  different  points  inside  and  out- 
side the  wire  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  obtained 
by  integrating  the  density  curves  of  Fig.  7.  The  flux  <^i,  is  the  total  flux 
produced  by  the  current  in  the  wire,  outside  of  the  wire  itself,  whereas 
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surroundii^  uiy  point  outside  the  wire  as,  e.g.,  C  of  Fig.  6,  there  is  a 
flux  equal  to  ^.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  flux  inside  the  wire 
itself  and  the  flux  surrounding  the  innermoet  filament  is  obtained  by 
adding  to  *i  this  internal  flux;  it  ia  shown  by  ^  in  Fig,  8. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  wire  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  separate  parallel 
filaments,  such  a  wire  as  would  be  obtained  by  usii^  a  cylindrical 
bundle  of  very  fine  wires,  each  insulated  from  ita  neighbor,  except  at  the 


a  of  circular  lines  show  the  density  of  magnetic  field  around  a  non- 
magnetic nire;  in  lower  part  of  figure  magnetic  field  density  is  shown  by  distance 
from  reference  line  to  curve  marked  B. 


ends  of  the  wire  in  question,  where  they  are  all  electrically  connected 
together.  Let  the  resistance  of  each  of  these  filaments  be  J2.  If  an 
e.m.f.,  £  sin  (df,  is  impressed  across  the  ends  of  this  composite  wire, 
all  filaments  will  have  the  same  impressed  e.m.f.,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  sum  of  the  reactions  in  each  filament  must  add  up 
(vectorially)  to  equal  this  impressed  force. 

The  resistance  drop  in  each  filament  is  IR  and  the  inductance  drop 
ia^=uif>  where  ^  is  the  maximum  amount  of  flux  surrounding  tiie 
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filament  in  question.    Hence  for  two  filaments,  one  at  0  and  the  other  at 
A  (Fig.  6)  we  musthave 

and 

where  7i  and  h  are  the  currents  in  the  two  filaments  considered. 

In  these  equations  E,  I,  and  ^,  must  have  corresponding  values, 
i.e.,  either  effective  values  or  maximum  values. 

At  very  high  frequencies  the  resistance  drop  is  negligible  compared 
to  the  flux  reaction  drop,  and  so  we  must  conclude  that,  for  frequencies 
which  make  IR  neghgible  compared  to  a>4>,  the  flux  surrounding  aU  fila- 
ments of  the  wire  must  he  the  same.  Referring  to  Fig.  8  this  statement 
means  that  ^^0i»O,  that  is,  there  is  no  flux  inside  the  wire  itself.     If 


I 


r,  (ofFig.  6) 


Fig.  8. — Curve  showing  total  flux  outside  any  point  considered  in  Fig.  7. 


there  is  no  internal  flux  the  flux  density  everywhere  inside  the  wire  must 
be  zero,  and  as  the  flux  density  at  any  point  in  the  wire  distant  r  from  the 
axis  is  equal  to  .2//r,  where  /  now  signifies  the  current  flxrwing  in  the  wire 
inside  of  a  circle  through  the  point  in  question,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  no  current  anywhere  inside  the  wire. 

At  ordinary  frequencies  the  resistance  drop  is  not  negligible  in  cona- 
parison  with  the  reactance  drop,  so  that  the  sweeping  conclusion  of  the 
previous  paragraph  (no  current  anywhere  inside  the  conductor)  is  not  true, 
but  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  frequency  increases  more  and  more  the  dif- 
ference between  ^  and  ^  of  Fig.  S  must  continually  decrease. 

If  instead  of  a  copper  wire  an  iron  wire  had  been  assiuned,  the  internal 
flux  density  would  have  been  veiy  much  increased  so  that  Figs.  7  and  8 
would  have  more  nearly  the  appearance  of  Figs.  9  and  10.  The  value 
of  the  internal  flux  (<h'^<t>i)  would  be  very  much  increased,  so  that  the 
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frequency  at  which  the  IR  drop  becomes  negligible  compared  to  the  wt> 
drop  is  much  less  than  for  copper  wire. 

OfFsetting  this  effect  to  some  extent,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  copper;  the  result 
is  that  iron,  while  it  has  a  greater  skin  effect  than  copper,  does  not  have 
as  much  greater  effect  as  the  increased  value  of  />  would  indicate. 

The  change  in  current  density  throughout  the  croes-eection  of  wire 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  internal  flux,  is  indicated  (for  a  oertaiu  wire)  in 


/ 


FiQ.  9. — Strength  of  magnetic  field  in  and  around  a  wire  of  magnetic  material. 

Fig.  11,  the  three  curves  showing  how,  as  the  frequency  is  increased, 
the  current  shifts  more  and  more  to  the  outer  skin  of  the  conductor.  The 
current  density  at  the  surface  of  the  conductors  has  been  assumed  the 
same  for  the  three  frequencies. 

It  is  evident  from  the  forgoing  discussion  that  a  substance  having 
hi^  specific  resistance  and  low  permeability  will  have  the  least  skin  effect; 
this  is  shown  in  Table  I  on  p.  1 15.  The  wires  used  for  resistance  in  making 
tests  and  measurements  in  high-frequency  circuits  should  be  made  of 
small  wires  of  the  high-resistance  alloys,  practically  all  of  which  have  unity 
permeability. 
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Ltion  of  Skin  Effect* — One  obvious  remedy  for  skin  effect  is 
to  so  construct  the  conductor  that  there  is  no  internal  flux,  or  rather  that 
the  internal  flux  is  negUgible  compared  to  the  external  flux,  which  of  course 
produces  no  skin  effect,  as  it  affects  all  filaments  of  the  wire  equally.    A 


Fig.  10. — Total  flux  outside  any  point  considered  in  Fig.  9. 


conductor  with  no  internal  flux  is  impossible,  but  such  a  condition  may 
be  approximated  by  using  a  tubular  conductor;  such  a  construction  is 
used  for  high-frequency  ammeters  designed  to  carry  comparatively  large 
currents  (say  25  amperes  or  more).    The  current  to  be  measured  is  carried 


Fio.  11. — Current  density  in  a  solid,  round,  conductor  at  three  different  frequencies. 

from  the  connectors  of  the  ammeter  to  two  circular  disks,  and  these  disks 
are  connected  by  a  set  of  very  thin  high-resistance  strips,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment having  the  appearance  of  a  barrel,  the  thin  strips  taking  the  place 
of  the  barrel  staves.  Such  a  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  this  showing 
the  construction  of  a  40-ampere,  so-called  "  hot-wire  "  meter.    As  the 
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radial  thickness  of  these  strips  ia  only  about  .004  cm.,  there  Is  practically 
no  internal  cross-section  to  the  conductor;  it  is  all  "  skin." 

In  the  scheme  ordinariJy  employed  for  reducing  skin  effect  the  required 
cross-section  of  conductor  (which  depends  upon  the  amount  of  current  to 
be  carried),  is  made  up  of  a  great  many  small  wires,  each  completely 
insulated  from  all  the  rest;  a  common  form  of  this  cable  used  for  winding 
radio  coils  consists  of  48  No.  38  enameled  wires  properly  woven  together. 
In  eliminating  skin  effect  by  this  construction  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely 


Fio.  12. — A  bot  wire  ammeter  showing  bow  the  ekin  efTect  is  minimiied  by  special 
arrangement  of  very  thin  etiipB  of  high-resistance  metal. 

subdivide  the  conductor  into  small  well-insulated  strands;  these  strands 
must  be  so  woven  or  twisted  tc^ether  that  each  strand  ia  as  much  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cable  as  eiiery  other  one. 

If  48  No.  38  insulated  wires  are  laid  loosely  togeliier,  parallel  to  one 
another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  in  resistance  due  to  ekin  effect 
is  nearly  ae  much  as  though  a  solid  wire  (of  the  same  cross-section  as  that 
of  the  cable)  were  used.  (The  stranded  cable  would  be  somewhat  better 
than  the  solid  wire,  because  of  its  somewhat  greater  useful  outer  surface.) 
It  is  therefore  important  in  getting  the  stranded  wire  (sometimes  called 
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litzendraM)  to  see  that  not  only  is  it  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  well- 
insulated  strands,  but  also  that  these  strands  are  properly  interwoven. 
A  real  braiding  process  will  accomplish  the  result  but  a  suitably  twisted 
cable  is  nearly  as  good.  A  properly  twisted  cable  must  be  made  up  of 
several  component  twisted  cables  to  be  free  from  marked  skin  effect.  For 
48  No.  38  cable,  e.g.,  three  separately  twisted  cables,  each  of  16  wires,  may 
be  twisted  together  and  the  resulting  cable  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  braided 
cable. 

It  is  important  to  note  just  what  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in  making 
these  high-frequency  radio  cables;  the  cable  must  be  so  constructed  that 
each  strand  has,  per  imit  length  (say  per  meter)  the  same  flux  surrounding 
it,  when  ea«h  strand  is  canying  the  same  current.  When  the  strand  is  in 
the  center  of  the  cable  it  has  more  flux  surrounding  it  than  when  it  is  on 
the  periphery,  hence  each  strand  must  occupy  corresponding  positions  in 
the  cross-section  of  the  cable  for  equal  distances,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
the  same  surrounding  flux  per  unit  length  as  all  the  other  strands. 

Even  in  suitably  woven  cable  there  is  still  some  skin  effect  due  to  the 
finite  size  of  the  strands  themselves,  each  strand  in  itself  having  an  appreci- 
able skin  effect  at*  very  high  frequencies. 

It  is  important  in  purchasing  radio  cable  of  the  kind  just  described  to 
make  tests  for  the  continuous-current  resistance.  In  making  this  test  the 
enamel  must  be  removed  carefully  from  each  strand,  at  both  ends  of  the 
piece  to  be  tested,  and  the  strands  be  well  soldered  together.  The  c.c. 
resistance  should  be  calculated  from  the  total  crossHsection  of  copper  in 
the  cable  and  the  measured  value  should  approach  this  very  closely.  In 
making  cable  a  strand  may  break  and  the  operator  insert  another  and  con- 
tinue the  process  of  weaving  the  cable.  But  such  a  broken  strand  is 
evidently  of  no  use  in  carrying  current,  because  one  break  opens  that 
strand  completely,  the  strand  being  insulated  from  its  neighbors. 

Specifications  for  radio  cable  should  therefore  state  not  only  the  size 
and  number  of  wires  to  be  used,  quality  of  enamel,  method  of  twisting, 
etc.,  but  should  also  call  for  a  c.c.  resistance  within  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  theoretical  value.  The  longer  the  pieces  of  cable  called  for,  the 
more  Ukely  are  breaks  to  occur,  for  this  reason  the  cable  is  generally 
obtained  in  lengths  of  a  few  hundred  feet  only.  If  two  pieces  of  radio 
cable  are  to  be  joined,  the  greatest  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  making 
the  joint;  if  only  half  the  strands  are  soldered  together  (quite  likely  unless 
each  individual  wire  is  separated  from  the  rest  and  properly  cleaned  before 
attempting  to  solder  the  joint)  then  the  resistance  of  the  whole  cable  is 
twice  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

Skin  Effect  in  Coils. — With  the  foregoing  analysis  of  skin  effect  in 
mind  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  redistribution  of  current  throughout 
the  cross-section  of  a  conductor  will  be  greater  if  the  conductor  is  used 
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in  making  a  coil  than  if  it  is  used  in  the  fonn  of  a  straight  wire.  The  dis- 
tribution of  magnetic  flux  inside  a  single  layer  solenoid  is  somewhat  as 
shown  on  Fig.  13;  the  flux  density  is  high  just  inside  the  solenoid  and 
practically  zero  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  coU.  Assuming  that  this  density 
decreases  to  zero  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  winding  to  the  outer  (nearly 


jnuxdeiifllt7«B 
Fig  13. — Approximate  flux  distributioQ  inside  a  short  solenoid. 


the  case  for  ordinary  coils)  it  is  evident  that  the  outer  filaments  of 
the  wire  are  linked  with  much  more  flux,  than  are  the  inner  filaments. 
Thus  an  imaginary  filament  on  the  outside  of  the  wire  as  at  6,  Fig.  13, 
will  be  linked  with  a  flux  in  excess  of  that  linked  with  filament  a  by  an 
amount  equal  to  B/2Xd  (where  B  is  the  flux  density  at  the  inner  surface 
of  the  winding  and  d  is  the 
radial  depth  of  the  wind- 
ing) per  unit  length  of  the 
wire.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  current  will  tend  to 
crowd  into  that  part  of  the 
wire  which  is  on  the  inside 
of  the  coil,  the  inductance 
reaction  being  less  for  the 
filaments  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  winding  than  for 
those  on  the  outer  side. 

But  besides  this  ten- 
dency of  the  current  to 
redistribute   itself,    there 

is  also  the  tendency  to  redistribution  about  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  also 
each  conductor  exerts  a  certain  effect  on  its  neighbor — these  all  combine 
to  produce  a  current  distribution  about  as  indicated  in  Fig.  14,  the  density 
of  current  being  indicated  by  the  proximity  of  the  dots. 

In  constructing  variable  resistances  for  use  in  making  radio  measure- 


Fio.  14. — Distribution  of  current  in  the  conductors  of 
a  short  solenoid;  density  of  shading  corresponds  to 
current  density. 
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ments,  skin  effect  must  be  carefuDy  considered.  The  most  convenient  fonn 
of  variable  rheostat  is  a  cyUndrical  one  with  a  sliding  contact,  the  almost 
universal  form  of  laboratory  rheostat  for  ordinary  c.c.  and  a.c.  measure- 
ments. But  this  type  of  winding  is  not  satisfactory  for  high-frequency 
currents  because  of  the  extra  skin  effect  caused  by  solenoidal  winding  and 
also  because  the  amount  of  self-induction  in  such  a  rheostat  is  too  great  to 
be  neglected  in  radio  circuits.  Radio  cable  cannot  be  used  with  sUding 
contact  rheostats  for  evident  reasons:  soUd  wire  must  therefore  be  used 
and  still  the  skin  effect  and  self-induction  be  reduced  to  a  minimiun  This 
is  done  by  winding  on  a  porcelain  tube  a  bifilar  high-resistance  soUd  wire; 
the  two  wires  making  the  bifilar  construction  are  wound  around  the  cylinder 
in  opposite  directions,  the  two  wires  crossing  each  other  twice  per  turn. 
Such  a  winding  has  a  self-induction  practically  zero,  and  hence  has  a 
minimum  skin  effect. 

The  increase  in  resistance  of  coils,  due  to  skin  effect,  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  analyze  mathematically;  only  the  simplest  cases  have  been 
considered,  and  even  then  assumptions  have  been  made  which  make  the 
vaUdity  of  the  equations  obtained  doubtful. 

An  experimental  investigation  of  the  skin  effect  in  coils  was  carried 
out  by  the  author,  measurements  being  made  on  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  and 
the  results  are  given  herewith;  they  serve  to  indicate  how  much  increase 
in  resistance  from  skin  effect  may  be  expected  with  coils  similar  in  form. 
The  single  layer  coils  were  wound  on  dry  wood  reels  with  double  cotton- 
covered  wire,  the  wires  being  laid  as  closely  together  as  possible.  The 
length  of  the  winding  was  10  cm.  and  the  approximate  diameter  (the  cross- 
section  was  actually  octagonal)  was  10.5  cm.  The  datum  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  both  self-induction  and  resistance  being  given,  the 
results  being  probably  accurate  to  within  1  per  cent  unless  otherwise  stated. 

There  are  two  effects  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting 
these  results;  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  resistance  due  to  redistribution 
of  current  in  the  conductor  of  which  the  coil  is  made,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  measured  value  of  resistance  due  to  the  effect  of  internal 
capacity,  explained  in  the  previous  chapter  when  analyzing  resonance  in 
parallel  circuits. 

Every  coil  has  internal  capacity  due  to  one  part  of  the  winding  being 
equivalent  to  one  plate  of  the  condenser,  acting  with  every  other  part  to 
form  a  condenser.  It  was  shown  that  the  apparent  resistance  of  an  induc- 
tance, shunted  with  a  condenser,  increases  as  the  frequency  is  increased, 
in  accordance  with  Eq.  (48).  Although  this  equation  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  these  coils  (the  capacity  of  which  changes  with  frequency 
changes)  it  indicates  that  the  measured  value  of  resistance  may  be  expected 
to  increase  entirely  aside  from  any  skin  effect  which  may  be  present.  But 
this  effect  of  C£^pacity  which  gives  an  apparent  increase  in  resistance  pro- 
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duces  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  apparent  inductance  of  the  coilj 
so  that  in  the  results  of  the  table  any  increase  in  resistance  which  occurs 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  inductance  is  due  to  redistribution 
of  current  in  the  conductor  of  the  coil  (i.e.,  real  skin  effect) ;  for  frequencies 
high  enough  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  apparent  inductance  the  skin 
effect  is  not  alone  in  producing  the  increase  in  resistance,  the  internal 
capacity  contributing  its  effect  also  in  increasing  the  apparent  resistance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  larger  wires  the  inductance  actually 
decreases  as  the  frequency  increases,  for  the  lower  values  of  frequency. 

Illustrating  this  effect  we  take  the  data  for  coil  No.  1  made  of  No.  11 
wire.  In  the  range  of  frequencies  used  the  inductance  decreased  with 
increase  of  frequency,  whereas  the  resistance  increased  from  .050  ohm  to 
.803  ohm.  The  radius  of  this  wire  is  .114  cm.  and  so  the  factor,  ry/f  for 
2X10*  cycles,  is  51.  Referring  to  Fig.  3  the  factor  m  is  found  to  be  4.2* 
If,  therefore,  the  wire  had  been  used  in  the  form  of  a  straight  conductor, 
we  might  have  expected  an  increase  in  resistance  from  .050  ohm,  the  c.c. 
resistance,  to  4.2 X. 05  =  .21  ohm.  Actually  it  changes  from  .05  ohm  to 
.80  ohm,  thus  showing  how  the  skin  effect  is  augmented  when  the  wire  is 
used  in  the  form  of  a  coil.  The  superiority  of  the  radio  cable,  either 
42/36s  or  48/38s  is  at  once  evident  from  the  results  given  in  the  table. 

If  the  coil  used  has  more  than  one  layer,  the  magnetic  field  density  is 

much  greater  than  it  is  for  a  single  layer  coil,  hence  we  should  expect  a 

much  greater  skin  effect  for  multi-layer  coils  than  for  single-layer  coils  and 

the  experimental  results  of  Table  III  which  were  obtained  with  ten  layer 

coils,  prove  the  point.    Thus  the  single  layer  coil  of  No.  18  wire  showed  an 

2  18 
increase  in  resistance  of -^  =  3.6  times  as  the  frequency  varied  from  zero 

to  100,000  cycles.    This  same  wire  wound  in  a  10-layer  coil  showed  an 

84 
increase  through  the  same  range  of  frequency  of  ^-77= 48  times  so  that  the 

resistance  increase  is  13  times  greater  when  used  in  a  10-Iayer  coil  than 
when  used  in  a  single-layer  coil. 

It  must  be  noticed  also  that  this  great  increase  in  resistance  is  not 
due  to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil.  These  multilayer  coils  were 
built  on  wooden  reels  in  a  special  way  first  described  by  the  author;  the 
construction  was  such  that  a  considerable  air  space  (in  this  case  .16  cm.) 
was  used  between  consecutive  layers,  this  construction  giving  such  a  low 
internal  capacity  that,  up  to  the  highest  frequency  used  the  inductance 
of  the  coil  showed  but  slight  increase.  These  multilayer  coils  were  octag- 
onal in  form  and  had  10  layers  each,  wound  back  and  forth.  Each  layer 
was  2.6  cm.,  long  separated  from  the  next  layer  by  .16  cm.  air.  The 
inner  diameter  was  approximately  10.5  cm.  and  the  outside  diameter 
varied  with  the  size  of  wire  used,  being  greater  for  the  lai^r  wires. 
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TABLE  III 


CoU 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

8iae  wire 

12 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

84 

48/38e 

Number  Turns 

k  •  ■  • 

100 

197 

230 

300 

343 

410 

586 

719 

8M 

888 

250 

FVequency  i 

tn 

KiUMyolee 

\ 

.0 

R 

.12 

1.74 

3.80 

6.7 

11.5 

21.3 

40 

96 

172 

300 

5.1 

R 

.48 

2.48 

3.40 

6.8 

11.7 

21.6 

50 

96.5 

173 

300 

5.2 

1.2 

L 

1.46 

5.21 

8.10 

12.6 

16.7 

23.7 

48 

72 

102 

117 

9.2 

R^L 

.33 

.48 

.42 

.54 

.70 

.91 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

2.6 

.56 

R 

3.85 

6.27 

7.80 

11.4 

16.2 

27 

64 

122 

210 

345 

6.7 

10.6 

L 

1.42 

5.18 

8.10 

12.6 

16.8 

24.0 

48 

73 

104 

120 

9.3 

R/L 

2.7 

1.2 

.96 

.91 

.90 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.9 

.72 

R 

5.50 

10.2 

11.3 

15.4 

20.2 

32.0 

71 

126 

225 

370 

7.2 

15.4 

L 

1.39 

5.20 

8.12 

12.7 

16.9 

24.0 

49 

74 

105 

124 

9.3 

RL 

4.0 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

3.0 

.77 

R 

7.40 

21.0 

22.3 

25.7 

28.5 

42 

97 

194 

360 

600 

8.5 

25 

L 

1.37 

5.20 

8.14 

12.8 

17.1 

24.5 

51 

78 

116. 

138 

9.3 

R/L 

5.4 

4.0 

2.7 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

3.1 

4.3 

.91 

R 

10.9 

48.0 

63.5 

78 

82 

100 

200 

465 

1060 

1450 

15 

50 

L 

1.37. 

5.22 

8.17 

13.2 

17.7 

25.3 

55 

87 

131 

150 

9.5 

R/L 

7.9 

9.1 

7.8 

5.9 

4.6 

4.0 

3.6 

5.3 

8.2 

9.7 

1.6 

R 

14.1 

73.0 

94 

155 

133 

172 

19 

75 

L 

1.37 

5.23 

8.22 

13.6 

18.6 

27.5 

9.7 

R/L 

10.3 

14.0 

11.4 

11.4 

7.2 

6.2 

2.0 

R 

16.6 

84 

142 

267 

268 

415 

37 
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1.38 

5.27 

8.55 

14.3 

20.3 

30.6 

10.4 

R  L 

12.0 

15.9 
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18.7 

13.2 

13.6 

3.6 
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18.8 

104 
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362 

462 

61 

135 

L 

1.37 

5.32 

9.07 

15.1 

21.0 

10.8 
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13.7 

19.5 

21 

24 

22 

5.6 

R 

20.5 

124 

260 

550 

840 

115 
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L 

1.88 

5.56 

9.30 

15.7 

22.0 

11.4 

R/L 

14.9 

32.3 

28 

35 

38 

10 

of  wire  to  the  nearest  B.  A  S.  gage  number.  Induetanoe  giren  in  millihenriet. 

giren  in  ohm*  and  ohms  per  millihenry. 


The  great  increase  in  resistance  of  coil  No.  16  for  example  is  really 
due  to  a  redistribution  of  current  throughout  the  cross-section  of  the  con- 
ductor. Although  the  resistance  increases  172  times  in  the  frequency 
range  used  the  inductance  is  lower  at  the  highest  frequency  than  at  the 
lowest.  There  are  cases  shown  in  which  the  increase  in  apparent  resist- 
ance increases  very  rapidly  for  the  higher  frequencies,  even  with  small- 
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sized  wire.  Thus  the  lO-layer  coil  wound  with  No.  26  wire  increased  its 
resistance  from  21.3  ohms  to  415  ohnis,  but  at  the  same  time  the  induc- 
tance increased  from  23.7  XlO"'^  henries  to  30.6X10"^  henries.  Hence 
for  this  coil  the  internal  capacity  was  making  itself  felt  so  that  the  actual 
increase  in  apparent  resistance  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  redistributed  current  and  internal  capacity. 

Three  of  the  coils  were  wound  with  radio  cable;  in  two  of  them  there 
were  used  48  No.  38  enameled  strands  in  the  cable — three  twisted  cables, 
each  having  16  strands,  were  twisted  together  to  make  the  cable.  The 
soUd  wire  most  nearly  approaching  this  cable  in  cross-section  was  No. 
22.  In  the  single-layer  coils  the  soUd  wire  increased  its  resistance  by 
220  per  cent,  and  this  radio  cable  coil  increased  by  72  per  cent,  only  one- 
third  as  much  increase  as  for  the  solid  wire  over  the  same  range  of  fre- 
quency. In  the  multilayer  coil  the  solid  wire  increased  its  resistance  from 
6.7  ohms  to  267  ohms,  an  increase  of  40  times  as  the  frequency  was  varied 
from  zero  to  100,000  cycles  whereas  the  multilayer  coil  wound  with  the 
radio  cable  increased  (in  the  same  range  of  frequency)  from  5.1  ohms 
to  37  ohms,  an  increase  of  only  7.2  times,  that  is,  the  stranded  wire  coil 
showed  a  resistance  increase  due  to  skin  effect  only  one-sixth  as  great  as 
the  nearest  size  solid  wire.  In  this  resistance  increase  there  is  some  effect 
due  to  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil,  and  if  this  effect  (which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  amount  for  both  coils)  were  taken  into  consideration 
the  superiority  of  the  radio  cable  over  the  solid  wire  would  be  even  more 
striking. 

From  the  results  presented  in  Tables  II  and  III  there  was  calculated 
for  each  coil  the  "  ohms  resi^ance  per  millihenry  "  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  fonn  of  curves  in  Figs.  15  and  16.  The  most  interesting 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  curves  is  the  idea  that  the  higher  the 
frequency  the  smaller  the  wire  should  be  to  keep  the  ratio  of  resistance 
to  reactance  low.  Thus  in  the  single-layer  coil  it  is  evident  that  below 
40  kilocycles  No.  16  wire  is  better  than  No.  20  (such  factors  as  cost,  bulk, 
current-carrying  capacity,  etc.,  not  considered)  but  above  this  frequency 
No.  20  wire  is  better  than  No.  16. 

For  the  multilayer  coils  this  feature  is  shown  to  a  much  greater  degree 
and  at  lower  frequencies;  thus  at  1200  cycles  No.  34  wire  has  about  8 
times  as  many  ohms  per  millihenry  as  No.  12,  but  at  15  kilocycles  the 
No.  12  wire  has  more  resistance  per  miUihenry  than  has  the  No.  34  wire. 

The  multilayer  coil  of  radio  cable  is  indicative  of  what  a  good  coil 
should  be;  its  reactance  at  75  kilocycles  is  220  times  as  much  as  its  resist- 
ance and  this  ratio  holds  over  a  wide  range  of  frequency.  Other  coils 
have  been  built  by  the  author,  using  better  stranded  wire,  more  of  it, 
keeping  the  radial  depth  of  conductor  low,  which  showed  a  reactance 
450  times  as  great  as  the  resistance  at  50  kilocycles.    The  ideas  to  be  kept 
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in  mind  in  building  good  radio  coils  are  to  use  carefully  stranded  and 
insulated  cable,  keep  the  radial  depth  of  conductor  small,  keep  the  coil 
as  compact  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  intenml  capacity 
low,  and  avoid  dielectric  losses. 

In  F^.  17  is  shown  the  construction  of  a  coil  which  has  about  10  milli- 
henries inductance  and  7  ohms  resistance  at  50,000  cycles;  sufficient  air 
space  was  used  between  layers  to  keep  the  internal  capacity  to  about 
120  micro-microfarads.    This  coil  operated  satisfactorily  when  carrying 


Frequenoy  Id  10  *  oycles  per  lecond 
FiQ.  IS. — VarifttioD  of  resistance  with  frequency  in  single  layer  eolenoida  of  various 
wires.     Numbers  on  curves  indicate  size  df  wire,  B.  &  S.  gage. 

4  amperes  with  12,000  volts  across  its  terminals.  If  it  were  used  in  a  good 
insulating  oil  it  would  probably  be  satisfactoiy  when  carrying  200-300 
kilovolt  amperes,  although  in  this  case  its  internal  capacity  would  be  more 
than  doubled. 

To  illustrate  in  as  striking  a  manner  as  possible  the  skin  effect  which 
may  be  present  lq  poorly  designed  coils  tests  were  made  on  two  coils 
made  of  copper  atrip,  wound  edgewise.  The  first  coil  had  29J  turns  of 
strip  IJ  in.  wide  and  tV  ^-  thick;  the  spacing  between  successive  turns 
was  nearly  A  i"-;  i**  inside  diameter  was  14j  in.  and  outside  diameter  was 
17|  in.    Its  resistance  for  continuous  current  was  .013  ohm  and  at  150 
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Idlocycles  it  had  3.44  ohms  resiataoce,  an  increase  of  285  times.  The 
second  coil  had  34^  turns  of  strip  1  in.  wide  and  ^  in.  thick,  spacing 
between  turns  was  nearly  ^  in.  The  c.c.  resistance  was  .020  ohm  and  at 
ISO  kilocycles  it  was  7.86  ohms,  an  increase  of  393  times.  These  two 
examples  bring  out  forcibly  the  fact  that  the  radial  depth  of  the  conductor 
in  a  coil  intended  for  radio  circuits  must  be  kept  small.  Further  data  on 
these  two  coils  are  given  in  Table  V,  p.  (147). 


Fmiueocy  in  lO^cyclu  per  lecond 
Fio.  16. — Variation  of  resiHtance  with  frequency  of  multilayer  coib;   short  ooila  of  ten 
layere  each,  airspace  between  layers.    Numbeisoncurvesgivesiieof  wire,  B.  AS.  gitge. 

Effect  of  Neighboring  Circoits  on  &e  Resistance  of  a  Coil— Tuning 
These  Circuits. — It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit  is  always  increased  by  the  presence  of  neighboring 
ciicuits  in  which  induced  currents  flow.  The  power  for  supplying  the 
losses  in  these  circuits  must  be  furnished  by  the  coil  inducing  the  current 
and  so  this  effects  an  apparent  increase  in  the  resistance  of  this  coil;  the 
amount  of  this  increase  is  given  by  Eq.  (73),  page  86.  This  increase  in 
resistance  evidently  depends  upon  the  tuning  of  this  second  circuit.    If  in 
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Eq,  (73)  the  reactance  of  the  second  circuit  is  put  equal  to  zero  the  apparent 
iocrease  in  the  resistance  of  the  first  circuit  may  be  very  great;  the  curves 
illustrating  this  effect  were  shown  in  Fig.  91,  Chapter  I. 

As  an  instance  of  the  losses  occurring  in  neighboring  circuits  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  of  the  terminal  poets  of  the  coil  pictured  in  Fig. 


17  was  fastened  on  a  piece  of  hard  rubber,  and  this  rubber  block  was 
fastened  to  the  wood  end-piece  of  the  coil  with  small  iron  screws.  When 
operating  this  coil  with  four  amperes  at  50  kilocycles  flowing  in  the  wind- 
ing the  heat  generated  in  those  screwB  was  such  that  they  burned  them- 
selves free  from  the  wood  after  the  coil  had  been  in  the  circuit  but  a 
short  time. 
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Resistance  of  Iron-core  Coils. — It  was  at  first  thought  impossible  to 
use  iron-core  coils  for  the  high  frequencies  employed  in  radio  circuits,  but 
such  is  not  actually  the  case,  although  the  gain  in  using  iron  is  not  so  great 
for  radio  frequencies  as  it  is  for  ordinary  low  frequencies.  The  difficulty 
in  making  efficient  iron-core  coils  for  high-frequency  circuits  is  a  two- 
fold one,  the  apparent  permeability  of  the  iron  is  much  less  than  it  should 
be,  and  the  losses  in  the  iron  core  greatly  increase  the  effective  resistance 
of  the  coil.  Both  of  these  undesirable  effects  are  due  to  the  same  cause; 
the  increase  in  resistance  due  to  iron  loss  is  mostly  caused  by  eddy  currents 
in  the  iron  laminae,  and  these  same  eddy  currents  serve  to  keep  the  mag- 
netic flux  from  penetrating  and  so  make  only  the  outer  parts  of  the  laminae 

useful  as  flux  carriers. 
There  is  also  some  iron 
loss  due  to  hysteresis, 
but  this  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  eddy-cur- 
rent loss. 

The  paths  of  the  eddy 
currents  in  the  laminsB 
of  an  iron  core  are  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  18,  the  lam- 
inae being  shown  much 
thicker,  of  course,  than 
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Fig.  18. — Eddy  currents  occurring  in  a  laminated  iron    they  really  are.     The  di- 

^r®-  rection  of  the  eddy  cur- 

rents, it  is  to  be  noticed, 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  winding  hence  at  any  point  A  in  the 
center  of  a  laminae,  the  magnetomotive  force  acting  is  really  that  produced 
by  the  winding  diminished  by  a  certain  amount  due  to  these  eddy  currents. 
At  low  frequencies  the  back  m.m.f.  of  these  eddy  currents  is  negligible 
compared  to  that  of  the  main  magnetizing  coil,  so  that  the  flux  density 
in  the  lamina  is  nearly  constant  throughout  its  cross-section  and  is  about 
the  same  as  it  would  be  were  no  eddy  current  present.  At  higher  fre- 
quencies, however,  the  eddy-current  effect  becomes  increasingly  greater, 
so  that  at  radio  frequencies  the  full  value  of  magnetic  flux  exists  only 
on  the  outer  siuf  ace  of  the  iron ;  in  the  inner  parts  the  flux  density  decreases 
and  it  may  be  practically  zero  at  a  depth  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  milli- 
meter from  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

The  strength  of  the  eddy  currents  decreases  with  the  thickness  of  the 
laminations;  the  plates  used  for  the  cores  of  radio  coils  should  be  only 
a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimeter  thick.  To  get  the  benefit  of  lamination 
it  is  essential  that  the  plates  be  well  insulated  from  one  another,  either  by 
a  fine  quality  of  varnish  or  thin  paper,  or  both.    The  burred  edges  of 
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the  plates,  caused  by  imperfect  fit  of  the  punch  and  die  used  in  making 
the  plates,  is  especially  bad  in  causing  eddy  currents. 

The  flux  density  in  the  steel  plates  has  about  the  distribution  shown 
by  Fig.  19,  the  penetration  of  magnetic  flux  into  an  iron  sheet  decreases 
as  frequency  increases,  increases  with  the  specific  resistance  of  the  iron, 
etc.,  in  fact  follows  the  same  distribution  law  as  the  penetration  of  cur- 
rent itself  into  a  conducting  medium  given  in  Eq.  (3).  Because  of  this 
lack  of  penetration  the  apparent  permeability  of  the  iron  decreases  as 
the  frequency  increases,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  self-induction  as 
the  frequency  increases.  The  curves  given  in  Fig.  20  show  how  the 
resistance  and  inductance  of  a  laminated  iron-core  coU  change  as  fre- 
quency changes.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  resistance  is  practi- 
cally all  due  to  eddy-current  losses;  the  hysteresis  loss  is  nearly  negligible. 

Flux  density  at 

8urfieu:e  of  lamina 

U --^ ^ 


Flux  density  at 
center  of  lamina 


Disalation^] 


Fbix  uensity 

FiQ.  19. — ^Flux  density  variation  throughout  the  section  of  a  lamination  of  an  iron  core; 
the  higher  the  frequency  the  g;reater  is  the  variation  in  flux  density. 

It  is  evident  that  iron  of  the  quality  used  in  this  coil  must  be  used  in 
laminations  less  than  .0075  cm.  (the  thickness  of  those  in  the  test  coil) 
to  maintain  a  low  resistance  at  high  frequency.  The  decrease  in  induct- 
ance of  this  coil  is  comparatively  small  in  the  range  of  frequencies  used. 

In  Fig.  21  are  shown  the  variations  in  L  and  R  of  another  toroidal 
coil,  using  thicker  laminations.  Even  for  the  comparatively  low  frequen- 
cies used  in  this  test  the  decrease  in  inductance  is  very  pronounced. 

Iron  dust,  suitably  prepared,  makes  very  excellent  material  for  the 
cores  of  coils  intended  for  high-frequency  use,  having  very  low  eddy- 
current  loss.  It  has,  in  conmion  with  all  iron  cores,  the  disadvantage 
of  a  permeabiUty  varying  with  magnetic  density.  A  dust-core  coil  (toroid) 
was  tested  to  show  this  effect  and  gave  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  22;  the 
measurements  were  carried  out  at  a  frequency  of  2000  cycles.  In  Fig. 
23  are  shown  the  characteristics  of  this  same  coil  measured  at  various 
frequencies.  The  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance  brings  out  very  well 
the  fact  that  a  coil  is  alwa}^  most  efficient  at  some  certain  frequency. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  for  all  these  iron-core  coils  that,  at  radio  frequency, 
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the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  is  negligible  compared  to  the  resistance 
caused  by  iron  losses,  hence  it  is  of  Uttle  use  to  employ  for  the  winding 
a  wire  as  large  bs  those  used  in  winding  the  coils  whose  characteristics 
are  shown  in  the  foregoing  figures.  A  very  fine  wire  may  be  profitably 
used  for  the  windings  then  a  large  number  of  turns  (hence  high  L)  may  be 
put  on  a  very  small  core — ^using  an  iron-dust  toroidal  core,  the  outer  diam- 
eter of  the  toroid  being  5  cm.  and  the  core  itself  being  slightly  over  1  cm. 
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FrcQuency  In  Kilocycles 
Fig.  20. — Characteristics  of  a  toroidal  shaped  ooil  having  laminated  iron  core. 

in  diameter,  winding  with  fine  wire,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  coil  with  an 
inductance  of  about  0.25  henry,  and  having  low  enough  internal  capacity 
to  be  efficient  at  60,000  cycles.  Such  coils  are  very  convenient  for  the 
plate  circuit  of  amplifying  tubes,  as  they  are  very  compact,  and  are  not 
subject  to  outside  disturbances,  a  toroid  having  practically  zero  mutual 
induction  with  any  other  circuit. 

Resistance  of  Spark  and  Arc* — In  radio  circuits  there  is  frequently 
used  an  arc,  or  a  spark  gap;  the  resistance  of  which  affects  the  operation 
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of  the  set  and  must  be  considered  when  getting  decrement,  losses,  etc.  The 
resistance  of  a  spark  gap  varies  with  many  factors,  principally  the  length 
of  gap  and  magnitude  of  current  through  the  gap.  Within  the  ordinary 
range  of  currents  used  in  radio  circuits  the  resistance  of  an  arc  or  spark, 
for  constant  length  of  gap,  varies  inversely  with  the  current  to  some 
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Fig.  21. — Cbaracteristios  of  a  toroidal  shaped  coil  having  laminated  iron  core,  lamina- 
tions being  much  thicker  than  those  of  Fig.  20. 


power  higher  than  the  first,  in  such  a  way  that  the  IR  drop  actually 
decreases  with  an  increase  of  current.  Other  factors  affecting  the  resist- 
ance of  the  gap  are  the  nature  of  the  gas  through  which  the  arc  or  spark 
is  passing  and  the  material  of  which  the  gap  terminals  are  made.  Silver 
and  copper  electrodes  give  a  higher  resistance  gap  than  such  metals  as 
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idnc,  magnesium,  etc.;  hydrogen  and  illuminating  gaa  give  a  higher  lesist- 
ance  than  air. 

ExperimentB  indicate  that  for  such  currents  and  gaps  aa  are  used  in 
radio  sets  the  resistance  (effective)  of  a  epark  gap  is  not  more  than  1  ohm, 
and  is  generally  only  a  few  hundredths  of  1  ohm.  This  value  of  resistance 
is  obtained  from  the  heating  effect,  and  so  gives  a  kind  of  average  value 
of  the  resistance  during  the  cycle.  For  low  frequencies  the  resistance 
of  an  arc  or  spark  varies  a  great  deal  throughout  a  cycle  of  current,  and 
it  probably  does  (even  if  to  a  less  extent)  at  radio  frequencies. 

In  Fig.  24  is  shown  the  oscillogram  giving  the  form  of  voltage  across 
an  arc  and  the  current  through  the  arc ;  if  the  resistance  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  volte  to  amperes  it  is  evident  that  the  resistance  varies  through 
widely  diSering  values  during  the  cycle. 


Fia.  24. — A  sine  tr&ve  of  e.m.f.  impressed  acroas  an  arc  in  series  with  an  iron  core  induct- 
ance gave  voltage  and  current  forniB  aa  shown. 

In  most  radio  circuits  the  resistance  which  assumes  importance  is  that 
offered  to  alternating  currents,  rather  than  the  continuous-current  resist- 
ance. Nearly  all  circuits  offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  flow  of  alter- 
nating current  than  they  do  to  continuous  current,  but  the  arc  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  relation  of  current  and  potential  difference  in  a 
certain  arc  is  shown  in  Figs.  25  and  26;  from  the  curves  it  is  evident  that 
increasing  current  requires  less  and  less  potential  difference  across  the 
arc.  The  resistance  of  the  arc  for  continuous  current  varies  from  50 
ohms  to  2  ohms,  according  to  conditions.  Noto  the  aUemating  current 
Ttxiatance  must  be  determiTied  by  the  ratio  of  the  voUage  change  to  the  current 
change,  i.e.,  H  =  dv/di,  and  from  these  curves  it  is  evident  that  when  dv 
is  positive  di  is  negative,  so  that  the  altemating-curxent  resistance  of 
the  arc  is  iwgaixve.    This  negative  resistance  for  alternating  currente  is 
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characteristic  of  nearly  all  circuits  in  which  gas  of  some  kind  takes  part 
in  the  conduction  of  the  current;  in  some  special  cases  even  a  pure  electron 
stream  may  have  a  negative  resistance  for  an  alternating  current,  as  will 
be  explained  when  discussing  vacuum  tubes. 

The  magnitude  of  this  alternating  current  arc  resistance  varies  some- 
what with  frequency,  it  becoming  less  as  the  frequency  increases. 
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Resistance  of  an  Antenna. — An  antenna  is  a  circuit  consisting  of  a 
capacity,  inductance,  and  resistance  in  series,  the  resistance  being  fixed 
in  value  by  many  effects,  among  them  the  radiation  of  power  from  the 
antenna  in  the  form  of  electro-magnetic  waves.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
generally  forms  one  plate  of  the  condenser  and  the  over-head  wire  system 
the  other,  Fig.  27.    When  current  circulates  in  the  antenna,  losses  occur 
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in  the  network  of  wires  and  in  the  earth  due  to  actual  heat  loss  produced 
by  the  conduction  currents;  losses  occur  due  to  induced  currents  in  guy 
wires^  etc.;  losses  occur  in  the  earth's  surface  and  any  other  dielectrics  in 
the  field  of  the  condenser  such  as  trees,  etc.,  and  power  is  radiated.    That 
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Fio.  26. — Resifltanoe  of  small  arc  in  illuminating  gas,  showing  also  the  effect  of  a  trans- 
verse magnetic  field. 


resistance  caused  by  radiation  is  the  only  useful  resistance;  the  other  fac- 
tors increase  the  resistance  of  the  antenna  but  perform  no  useful  function. 
The  resistance  of  an  antenna  varies  with  the  frequency  about  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  28.  With  very  high  frequencies  the  resistance  is  high;  it 
decreases  to  a  miniTminn  at  a  frequency  about  twice  that  of  the  natural 
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oscillation  of  the  antenna  (without  any  added  inductance)  and  then  rises 
gradually,  the  amount  of  this  rise  being  determined  principally  by  dielec- 
tric losses  in  objects  located  in  the  electrostatic  field  of  the  antenna. 


Antenna  wires 


Loading 
Inductance 


Earth 


FiQ.  27. — Antenna  with  loading  inductance. 

For  small  land  antenna  the  minimum  on  the  curve  may  be  20-30 
ohms,  for  aeroplane  antennse  perhaps  5-10  ohms;  for  ships'  antennae 
3-6  ohms,  and  for  the  laiige  antennae  used  for  long  distance  conmiunica- 
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FiQ.  28. — Typical  resistance  curve  for  an  antenna,  showing  variation  with  frequency, 

tion  the  minimum  value  may  be  1-2  ohms.    The  more  complete  discus- 
sion of  antennae  and  their  characteristics  will  be  given  in  Chapter  IX. 

Resistance  due  to  dielectric  loss  and  corona  loss  will  be  treated  in  the 
section  deaUng  with  capacity. 
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INDUCTANCE 

Self-Induction 

Coefficient  of  Self-induction.  Units. — ^The  ordlnaiy  unit  of  self- 
induction,  the  heniy,  is  much  too  great  to  serve  for  radio  work;  instead 
there  are  used  the  millihenry  (10~^  henry)  the  microhenry  (10"^  heniy) 
and  infrequently  the  centimeter  (10"®  heniy).  The  microhenry  is  most 
comnionly  used. 

The  fundamental  viewpoint  from  which  to  consider  the  self-induction 
of  a  circuit  is  that  of  the  amount  of  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  the  circuit.  This  energy  is  given  by  the  well-known  fonnula,  EInergy 
=  LP/2,  where  the  energy  is  measured  in  joules,  the  current  in  amperes 
and  L  is  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  in  henries.  From  this  equa- 
tion we  can  get  the  definition  that  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a 
circuit  in  henries,  is  numerically  equal  to  twice  the  niunber  of  joules 
stored  in  the  magnetic  field  when  the  current  in  the  cu*cuit  is  one  ampere. 
Hence  any  conditions  which  affect  the  magnetic  energy  in  a  circuit,  the 
current  staying  fixed,  must  affect  the  coefficient  of  self-induction. 

A  piece  of  iron  introduced  into  the  magnetic  field  decreases  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  magnetic  path,  increases  the  flux  and  hence  the  magnetic 
energy,  and  therefore  increases  the  L  of  the 
circuit.  If  a  neighboring  closed  circuit  is  so 
placed  that  current  is  caused  to  flow  in  it  by 
an  alternating  current  in  the  coil  in  question, 
this  induced  current  will  be  nearly  in  phase 
opposition  to  the  current  in  the  first  circuit. 
Flux  which  is  produced  by  A  (Fig.  29)  and 
which  threads  circuit  B  is  opposed  by  the 
m.m.f .  of  the  ciurent  induced .  in  B,  and 
hence   the  reluctance  of  this  part  of  the 

magnetic  path  of  coil  A  is  increased.    This    ^    ^     .^-r,       , 
1  .1^      n  J       J    u  •  Fig.  29. — ^Wnen  the  current  in 

decrease    the   flux    produced    by  a   given       ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

current  m  A  and  so  proportionately  decreases  ^i  flow  in  circuit  B,  affect- 
the  L  of  coil  A.  It  is  evident  that  the  ing  thereby  the  resistance 
closer  circuit  B  is  placed  to  circuit  A,  the  and  inductance  of  circuit  A, 
more  effect  will  its  counter  m.m.f .  have  on  the 

amount  of  flux  produced  by  A,  and  hence  the  more  effect  it  will  have  in 
decreasing  the  L  of  coil  A. 

If  by  any  means  the  current  in  £  is  made  to  lead  the  induced 
voltage  of  coil  2  by  90°  (as  may  be  nearly  done  by  putting  a  suitable 
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condenser  in  series  with  the  circuit)  then  the  m.m.f.  produced  by  B 
occurs  in  such  phase  as  to  help  the  m.m.f.  of  coil  A  and  hence  produce 
an  increase  in  the  magnetic  enei^  of  A  for  a  given  current,  thus  the 
presence  of  coil  B  actually  increases  the  effective  self-induction  of  coil  A. 
These  effects  were  analyzed  in  the  previous  chapter  and  are  calculable 
from  Eqs.  (85),  etc.,  pages  91  et  seq. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  L  of  a  circuit  may  vary  with  f requenqr, 
current  amplitude,  current  distribution,  etc.,  and  that  its  changes  can 
best  be  predicted  by  examining  in  each  case  the  distribution  and  density 
of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  one  ampere  of  current  in  the  circuit; 
the  value  of  L  (in  henries)  of  the  circuit  is  equal  to  twice  the  number 
of  joules  of  energy  stored  in  this  field.  The  derivation  of  the  amount  of 
the  magnetic  energy  is  difiScult  and  tedious  except  in  the  most  simple 
cases;  it  will  not  be  attempted  here,  but  the  formuke  themselves  for  the 
circuits  most  generally  used  in  radio  work  will  be  given  in  comparatively 
simple  form,  the  accuracy  being  for  most  cases  better  than  1  per  cent. 
For  exact  formula  the  student  should  consult  the  various  pubUcations  on 
the  subject,  notably  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Self-induction  of  a  Single  Straie^t  Vertical  Wire  Distant  from  all 
Other  Conductors — 


L-2Z 


(%— |j,cm (7) 


where  2=length  of  wirein  cm.; 

r=radius  of  wire  in  cm.; 
L= coefficient  of  self-induction  in  cm.; 
Zog^logarithm  to  the  base  e,  as  it  is  for  all  the  suc- 
ceeding formula. 

Eq.  (7)  assumes  the  material  of  the  wire  to  have  a  permeability  of 
unity.  For  uniform  ciurent  distribution,  and  permeability  differing  from 
unity, 

L=2z(%~l+j)  cm (8) 

where  M=the  value  of  the  permeability. 

For  a  Single  Horizontal  Wire— 

L=2z(toi/^+^)cm (9) 

where,  I = length  in  cm. ; 

r=radius  of  wire  in  cm.; 

A = height  of  wire,  above  earth,  in  cm. 
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For  a  Single  Circular  Turn  of  Round  Wire. — 


where, 


^=^«[(^+8i)^^T 


4-24^- 1-75 j  cm.,      .    .    .    (10) 


i2= radius  of  turn,  to  center  of  conductor,  in  cm.; 
r= radius  of  cross-section  of  conductor. 


For  a  Single  Layer  Solenoid,  Closely  Wound. — 


L=4T2fi2ni2Uf  cm., 


(11) 


where 


R = radius  of  coil,  to  center  of  wire,  in  cm. ; 
ni= number  of  turns  of  wire  per  cm.  length; 

I » length  of  winding  in  cm. 
£»  summation  of  a  certain  series,  which  series  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  coil.    These  series  have  been 
summed  by  H.  Nagaoka  and  are  given  in  Table 


rV.    The  value  of  K  is  given  in  terms  of 


2R 


the  ratio  of  the  coil  diameter  to  the  coil  length. 


TABTiK  IV 

Diameter 

9^ 

Diameter 

mm 

Length 

K 

Length 

K 

.00 

1.000 

.95 

.700 

.05 

.979 

1.00 

.688 

.10 

.959 

1.10 

.667 

.16 

.939 

1.20 

.648 

.20 

.920 

1.40 

.611 

.25 

.902 

1.60 

.580 

.30 

.884 

1.80 

.551 

.35 

.867 

2.00 

.526 

.40 

.850 

2.50 

.472 

.45 

.834 

3.00 

.429 

.50 

.818 

3.50 

.394 

.55 

.803 

4.00 

.365 

.60 

.789 

4.50 

.341 

.65 

.775 

5.00 

.320 

.70 

.761 

6.00 

.285 

.75 

.748 

7.00 

.258 

.80 

.735 

8.00 

.237 

.85 

.723 

9.00 

.219 

.90 

.711 

10.00 

.203 
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The  values  of  K  given  in  the  table  assume  a  current  distribution 
uniform  throughout  the  conductor,  and  so  give  too  large  a  value  of  L, 
if,  due  to  skin  effect,  the  current  concentrates  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
winding.  The  decrease  in  induction  due  to  this  effect  is  shown  in  Table 
V,  in  which  are  tabulated  the  experimentally  determined  inductances 
and  resistances  of  the  two  edgewise-wound  ribbon  coils  referred  to  on 
p.  132,  and  pictured  in  Fig.  30.  It  may  be  found  by  calculation  from  the 
figures  given  that  at  high  frequencies  the  current  is  oractically  concen- 
trated in  the  inner  side  of  the  coil. 


Coil^l   D,-143C"     DjsnWXurns  a  29.6 
ColI*2   Di«14X"     D,»16X"Turn8-=»4.6 

FiQ.  30. — Short  solenoid  made  of  edgewise-wound  copper  ribbon. 


Best  Form  of  Solenoid. — It  may  be  seen  from  a  few  calculations, 
using  Eq.  (11),  that  a  given  amount  of  wire,  to  be  wound  into  a  single 
layer  solenoid,  should  have  a  certain  form  if  the  maximum  inductance  is 
to  be  obtained.  This  occurs  when  the  diameter  is  2.45  times  the  coil  length. 
The  variation  of  L  with  departure  from  this  form  is  not  great,  however; 
thus  if  the  ratio  is  made  as  low  as  1.5  or  as  high  as  4.5  the  decrease  in  L 
(for  fixed  length  of  wire),  is  only  3  per  cent. 

Two  layer  solenoids,  one  layer  wound  directly  on  the  other,  are  not 
feasible  for  radio  work,  as  the  internal  capacity  is  so  high.  They  are 
sometimes  used,  the  turns  being  arranged  in  a  so-called  "  banked  "  wind- 
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ing.    Multilayer  coil  are,  however,  preferable,  but  they  must  be  built  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  internal  capacity  low,  as  descidbed  on  p.  133. 

TABLE  V 
Rebibtance  and  Inductance  of  Edgewise-wound  Ribbon*  Coilb 

CoO  No.  1 


Frequency  in  10» 
cycles 

.043 

.088 

.128 

.248 

.^'^ 

.450 

.730 

1.250 

3.50 

L  in  lO""*  henry. . . . 

489 

485 

482 

476 

472 

470 

466 

464 

460 

Rin  lO-'ohm 

13 

15 

19 

26 

31 

36 

46 

72 

176 

Frequency  in  10» 
cydes 

7.00 

16.4 

25.2 

50.0 

75.0 

100 

125 

150 

L  in  10-*  henry. . . . 

458 

455 

452 

451 

454 

457 

456 

460 

Rin  lO-'ohm 

295 

725 

945 

1345 

1775 

2205 

2745 

3440 

Coil  No.  2 


Frequency  in  10* 
cycles 


L  in  10~*  henry. 


R  in  10-»  ohm 


.043 

.100 

.150 

.200 

.300 

.400 

.600 

1.000 

1.60 

613 

608 

604 

602 

598 

595 

592 

585 

585 

23 

25 

26 

30 

40 

45 

49 

70 

100 

2.44 


583 
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Frequency  in  10* 
cycles 


L  in  10~^  henry..-. . 


/Jin  10- »  ohm. 


3.50 

6.46 

-15.3 

21.5 

50 

75 

100 

125 

581 

578 

574 

572 

570 

568 

568 

570 

245 

495 

1095 

1345 

2640 

2940 

3730 

5280 

150 


572 


7860 


Inductances  of  a  Flat  Spiral,  of  Ribbon  Conductors,  Wound  Flatwise, 
Turns  Close  Together. — 

8ft 


[(■ 


L=4xftn2|(l+?g|f)tog 


~^'  +  i6fi2^' 


cm.  . 


whCTB 


i?s=inean  radius  of  coil  (see  Fig.  31); 

n— total  number  of  turns; 

b= width  of  strip  =  axial  length  of  coil; 

d= radial  depth  of  coil = outside  radius— inside-radius; 


(12) 
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Ci  and  C2  are  constants  depending  on  the  ahape  of  the  spiral  for  their 
values.    Th^  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

CONBTANTB  Ci  AND  Ct  FOa  Eq.   (12) 


Ratio  ^ 
4 

Ct 

Ct 

.00 

.500 

.125 

.06 

.549 

.127 

.10 

.592 

.183 

.15 

.^1 

.142 

.20 

.605 

.155 

Spina 


Fig.  31. — Spiral  ooll  of  ribbon  wound  flat  wise. 


Eq.  (12)  gives  incorrect  values  if  the  turns  are  not  close  together;  the 
values  obtained  from  the  equation  must  be  increased  as  much  as  5  per 
cent  for  the  spacing  used  in  ordinary  transmitting  coils  in  spiral  form. 
Fig.  32  shows  how  the  value  of  L  for  a  given  spiral  varies  with  the  number 
of  turns  used. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  length  of  wire  will  give  about 
the  same  inductance  whether  wound  into  a  flat  spiral  or  a  single-layer  sole- 
noid, provided  that  the  mean  radius  of  the  spiral  has  the  same  value  as 
the  radius  of  the  solenoid. 
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Toroidal  Coil  of  Rectangular  Cross-section.    (Fig.  33.) — 

L^2nH  log  -^  cm 


.    (13) 


9A 

> 

9V 

Ind 

act 

IDO 

ofLx 

a 

^ 

Im 

err^lan 

>.•- 

W" 

Ou 

.«; 

b^ 
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V 

Sir 

P» 
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:  * 

^ 

r 

J 

/ 

r 

y 

/^ 

1 
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r 

1 

/ 
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/ 
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T' 

ID 

> 

t" 

> 

?^ 

^ 

^ — 

^ 

^ 

0 

I 

1 
i 

I 

3 

1 

* 

1 

1 

( 

( 

1 

4 

r 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

0 

11 

12 

Mnmber  of  tturni,  counted  from  iniide 
Fig.  32 — ^Inductanoe  of  a  spiral  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  31. 


where 


',ToroJd'' 
Fig.  33. — ^Toroidal  ooil  of  rectangular  cross-section. 

ns total  number  of  turns; 
r»  axial  length  of  coil; 
i22= outer  radius; 
I2i= inner  radius. 
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Toroidal  Coil  of  Circular  Cross-section  (Torus).    (Fig.  34.)— 


L=47m2(/e-\//?2-r2)  cm., 


(14) 


where 


n 
R 
r- 


total  number  of  turns; 

=mean  radius  of  ring; 

radius  of  cross-section  of  winding. 


The  great  advantage  of  a  toroidal  coil  is  that  it  has  practically  no 
external  magnetic  field  and  so  gives  but  little  mutual  induction  with  other 
circuits.  Also  a  toroidal  coil  will,  for  similar  reasons,  not  be  affected  by 
mutual  induction  from  other  circuits  or  sources.  Used  as  a  tuning  coil 
in  a  receiving  set  it  will  not  pick  up  any  strays  or  other  disturbing  fields 
imless  they  be  of  excessively  short  wave  length. 


Torus 
FiQ.  34. — Toroidal  coil  of  circular  cross-section. 


Single  Layer  Square  Coil.  (Fig.  35.) — 

L  =  8an2r  log  |+.726+.223^  1  -San  [A+B]  cm.,      .     .     (15) 

in  which  a = side  of  square,  measured  to  center  of  wire; 

n = nmnber  of  turns ; 
D= pitch  of  winding,  center  to  center; 
6= axial  length  of  coil=  (n—  1)D. 

A  and  B  are  constants  depending  upon  number  of  turns,  pitch,  etc., 
and  are  given  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  d  being  the  diameter  of  the  wire 
used.  Coils  wound  with  rectangular  conductor  have  slightly  different  con- 
stants than  those  given  here. 
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TABLE  VII 


TABLE  Vm 


d 
D 

A 

d 

D 

A 

1.00 

+  .557 

.18 

1.16 

.90 

.452 

.16 

1.28 

.80 

.334 

.70 

.2C0 

.14 

1.41 

.60 

-h.046 

.12 

1  56 

.50 

-.136 

.10 

1.75 

.40 

.356 

.08 

1.97 

.35 

.443 

.06 

2.26 

.30 

.647 

.04 

2.66 

.25 

.830 

.02 

3.36 

.20 

1.05 

Number  of 

B 

Turns,  n 

1 

.000 

2 

.114 

3 

.166 

4 

.197 

6 

.233 

8 

.253 

10 

.266 

20 

.297 

40 

.315 

60 

.322 

100 

.328 

FiQ.  35. — Single  layer  square  coil,  such  as  is  used  for  a  ooil  antenna. 


Flat  Square  Coa.    (Fig.  36.)— 

For  this  case  Eq.  (15)  is  applicable  providing  a  is  taken  as  oo—  (n—  l)D 

where        oq  ==  side  of  square,  outside  wire ; 
n=number  of  turns; 
D = distance  between  turns,  center  to  center. 

The  value  of  6  is  obtained  from  the  depth  of  the  winding,  i.e.,  it  is 
equal  to  (n— 1)D. 
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Multilayer  Coils  of  Rectangular  Cross-section.^    (Fig.  37.) — 


where 


y_    (2rRn)^     ,  „ 
^    6+l.«+/2^^ 


cm.. 


i2=mean  radius  of  coil  in  cm.; 
ns total  number  of  turns  in  coil; 

&»axial  length  of  coil; 

<» radial  depth  of  winding. 


«• 


(16) 


Fio.  36 


t 


Fio.  37. 


Fio.  30. — ^Flat  square  coil,  used  as  ooil  antenna  for  short  wave  loigths. 

Fio.  37. — Multilayer  coil  of  rectangular  cross-section;  the  cross-hatched  area  shows  the 

cross-section  of  the  winding. 


F'  and  F"  are  correction  factors 


P= 


106+13(+2g 
106+10.7<+1.4iJ' 


'"=1.16  log,.  ( 


100-f 


UR+lt 


26+3< 


)• 


For  accurate  results  with  this  lormula  the  distance  between  wires 
must  be  small  compared  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

A  multilayer  coil  of  veiy  ingenious  construction  is  being  made  at  pres- 
ent, using  a  so-called  honeycomb  construction.    A  picture  of  such  a  ooil 

^An  excellent  article  on  the  design  of  multilayer  coils  wius  published  in  Univ.  of 
California  Publications  in  Engineering  Vol.  147,  by  F.  E.  Pemot. 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  coil  is  Belf-mipporting,  in  this  respect  being 
superior  to  the  multilayer  coils  described  on  p.  133  and  although  its  internal 
capacity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  17,  it  is  still  suffi- 
ciently low  to  make  it  an  excellent  coil  for  radio  circuits,  especial^  those 


Fia.  38. — "HoD^  comb"  oonstruotioii  of  multilayer  ooO. 

calling  for  many  millihenries  of  inductance.    TTie  constants  of  one  of 
these  coils  is  shown  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 

CONBTANTB   OF    A   Hoi4ETC01IB   COtL 


>ydM 

RiBobam 

LlnlO-'henrio 

0 

9.39 

26.S 

12.4 

17.76 

238 

53 

23,8 

17.86 

2G0 

79.5 

63.0 

18.70 

176 

106 

102.0 

20.25 

120 

The  dimensions  of  this  coil  were  internal  diameter— 5  cm.,  external 
diameter—IO  cm.,  cross-section  of  winding  2.5  cm.  by  2.5  cm. 

Variable  Inductances. — It  is  many  times  desirable  to  have  a  continu- 
ously variable  inductance  for  tuning  a  circuit;  two  such  types  have  been 
used,  one  a  long  solenoid  with  a  sliding  contact  and, the  other  a  pair  of 
coils  connected  in  series,  one  rotatable  inside  the  other,  an  inductance  of 
this  type  being  generally  styled  a  variometer. 

The  solenoid  with  sliding  contact  is  not  good,  because  the  sUdtng 
contact  frequently  lies  on  two  turns  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  a 
short-circuited  turn,  decreasing  very  appreciably  the  self-induction  from 
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its  proper  value  for  the  poeition  of  the  contact,  and,  due  to  the  current 
in  the  short-circuited  turn,  increasing  the  effective  resistance  of  the  coil. 
Also  there  is  not  much  useful  variation  of  inductance  obtainable  by  this 
method;  for  long  solenoids  the  value  of  L  increases  with  the  first  power 
of  the  length  only  and  the  coil  cannot  be  used  effectively  with  the  con- 
tact set  to  connect  in  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coil  because  of  the  losses 
occurring  in  the  long  unused  portion.  This  part  of  the  coil  (generally 
called  a  ''  dead  end  '')  is  excited  like  the  secondary  of  a  step-up  auto  trans^ 
former;  the  charging  current  circulating  in  the  dead  end  produces  losses 
and  so  increases  the  effective  resistance  of  that  part  of  the  coil  which  is 


10  ^     30     40     60     60     70     80     90    100    110    120    loO   140    150   160'  170    180 

Setting  of  rotating  coil,  in  degrees 

Fig.  39. — Calibration  curve  of  a  variable  inductance  commonly  known  as  a  variometer. 

used*  Long  solenoids  intended  to  be  used  in  steps  should  be  divided  up 
into  a  number  of  completely  insulated  sections,  these  being  connected 
in  series  as  required. 

The  variometer  type  of  inductance  is  very  convenient  and  usefid,  it 
being  continuously  variable;  the  calibration  curve  of  such  an  inductance 
is  shown  in  Fig.  39,  from  which  the  probable  range  in  inductance  can  be 
seen.  If  the  ends  of  the  stationary  coil  and  rotating  coil  are  brought  out 
to  separate  terminals,  the  combination  forms  a  very  convenient  scheme  of 
magnetically  coupling  two  independent  circuits,  a  so-called  "  coupler." 

A  rather  convenient  scheme  (even  though  inefficient)  for  making  a  con- 
tinuously variable  inductance  out  of  a  short  solenoid,  is  to  fix  a  copper 
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disk  on  a  shaft  inside  the  solenoid,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  disk  may  be 
made  parallel  or  not  to  that  of  the  coil.  The  eddy  currents  in  the  disk, 
with  parallel  axes,  will  veiy  materially  reduce  the  inductance  of  the  sole- 
noid. 

The  effect  of  such  a  soUd  disk  placed  inside  a  short  solenoid  is  given 
in  Table  X.  The  coil  was  a  single  layer  solenoid  12  cm.  in  diameter  and 
of  2  cm.  axial  length;  the  various  disks  were  11  cm.  diameter  and  were 
placed  inside  the  coil,  centrally,  with  the  plane  of  the  disk  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  coil.    It  is  evident  that  a  copper  disk  very  materially 


TABLE  X 
Effect  of  Metal  Disk  Inside  Solenoid 


Frequency  in 

Coil  alone 

A-in.  Copper 
Disk 

^in.  Braas 

^-in.  Brasa 

A-in.  Tinned 
Iron 

Kilocyclea 

L 

io-» 

henry 

R 

ohms 

L 

R 

L 

11 

L 

R 

L 

R 

1 

1.060 

3.03 

.807 

3.49 

.895 

3.77 

1.025 

3.53 

1.055 

3.26 

6.35 

1.052 

3.20 

.762 

4.18 

.785 

6.13 

.870 

6.40 

.970 

6.40 

50 

1.058 

3.35 

.751 

.5.79 

.756 

8.13 

.783 

12.6 

.865 

18.6 

149 

1.092 

5.08 

.760 

9.17 

.765 

13.5 

.792 

17.8 

.861 

44.3 

affects  the  inductance  without  prohibitive  increase  in  resistance.  By 
having  the  plane  of  the  disk  rotatable  this  scheme  of  varying  the  induc- 
tance of  a  coil  may  be  useful,  e.g.,  in  heterodyne  reception,  where  but 
slight  changes  in  inductance  are  desired  (to  change  signal  note),  and  an 
increase  in  resistance  of  the  coil  is  not  of  serious  consequence. 

The  best  adjustable  inductance  is  a  multilayer  coil,  with  each  layer 
(or  every  other  one  after  the  first  four  perhaps)  separate  from  the  others, 
equipped  with  the  proper  switch  to  connect  in  the  circuit  as  many  layers 
as  desired. 

Mutual  Induction. — The  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  two  coUs 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  energy  in  the  same  way  as  is  self-induction. 
If  two  coils,  so  situated  with  respect  to  one  another  that  part  of  the  mag- 
netic field  of  each  is  linked  with  the  other,  are  connected  electrically  in 
series  in  such  a  way  that  their  m.m.f  .'s  add,  the  total  energy  associated 
with  the  magnetic  field  of  the  circuit  is  iP(Li+L2+2M)  and  if  the  elec- 
trical connection  is  reversed,  it  is  iP(Li+I/2— 2Af).  Any  change  in  the 
circuit  which  changes  that  portion  of  the  magnetic  energy  due  to  M  has 
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a  corresponding  effect  on  the  value  of  M.  The  value  of  M  may  also  be 
considered  as  fixed  by  the  voltage  induced  in  one  coil  l^  current  in  the 
other  as  given  in  Eq.  (6)  Chapter  I. 

The  M  of  the  two  coils  is  determined  by  their  relative  position;    it 

may  be  changed,  however,  even  if  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  coils  stays  fixed,  if 
a  third  circuit  is  brought  into  the  mutual 
field  of  the  two  coils.  Thus  two  equal 
""~  coaxial  coils,  placed  with  their  ends  close 
together  may  have  a  value  of  M  about  .7  as 
large  as  Li,  but  if  a  copper  sheet  is  inserted 
between  the  two  coils  the  value  of  M  may 

Pio.  40.-Cro88^ection  through  ^  brought  nearly  to  zero, 
two  single  turns  placed  co-        The  values  of  M  for   a  few   ordinary 
axially.  arrangements  are  given  below,  the  formulae 

being  approximations  as  were  those  for  L, 

the  values  obtained  from  the  f ormulse  being  acciuute  to  better  than  1  per 

cent  in  most  of  the  cases. 


Two 


Turns,  Coaxial.    (Fig.  40.)- 


^^Aic-yRiRz[loQ^^^^^ 


15    o  .    35 


-  Kb''- 


1024 
31 


o^-\ 


1282 
247 


2048      ■  6(128)' 


o?—    I  cm. 


(17) 


^^^Nfik' 


When  the  circles  have  nearly  the  same  radii  and  the  distance  between 
coils  is  small  compared  to  the  radius,  the  simpler  form  may  be  used. 


M^4^Rillog  ^-2  I  cm. 


') 


(18) 


in  which  /2i= radius  of  smaller  circle. 


Experimental  results  showing  how  M  varies  for  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  40  are  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  coils  used  were  not  actually  single 
turns,  but  the  cross-section  of  the  winding  was  so  small  compared  with 
the  radius  of  the  coil  that  they  approximated  single  turns  geometrically. 

Mutual  Induction  of  Two  Coaxial,  Circular  Coils  of  Rectangular 
Cross-section.  (Fig.  42.) — ^An  approximate  formula  for  this  case  (error 
for  most  practical  cases  less  than  1  per  cent)  is 

M^NiN2Mocm.,       (19) 
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where  Mg  is  the  mutual  induction  between  the  central  turns  of  the  two 
coils  (by  Eq.  (17)).  The  curves  <A  Figs.  43  and  44  ahow  the  experimentally 
determined  values  of  M  for  two  typical  caaes. 


I 


FiQ.  41. — Variation  in  mutual  induetance  of  two  ooaxial  coila  with  Bepantian;  the  two 
ooila  appioxiiiiated  single  tume. 

Mutual  Induction  of  Two  Coaxial  Solenoids. — The  formula  to  cover 
the  variouB  cases  which  may  arise  in  this 
class  are  long;  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie 
Bureau  of  Standards  Bulletin  No.  74  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  case.  In  Fig.  45  are  shown,  how- 
ever, three  curves  for  coils  of  different  dimen- 
sions; from  these  curves  M  for  other«haped 
coils  can  be  approximated. 

Mutual  Eduction  of   Two    Overiiead   Par-  cmtnatonu 

aUel  Wires,  Grounded,  at  Some  Height  from       pj^,  42.— Two  oouial 
Ground. —  multilayer  coils. 

M-l  log  (^^'^  ,m (20) 

where  d= separation  of  the  two  wires; 

A=heightof  wires  above  ground  (same  units  as  d); 
I=length  of  one  wire  in  cm, 
Self-induction  of  a  Two-wire  Antenna,  Made  up  of  Two  Parallel 
Wires  at  Same  Height  from  Ground. — 

l:^,      (21) 

L'b  inductance  (A  the  antenna; 
L<- self-induction  of  one  wire  by  Eq.  (9); 
Jtf  ^mutual  induction  of  the  two  wires  l^  Eq.  (20). 
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Mutual  Induction  between  Two  Cmcentrlc  Coils,  as  One  Rotates. 

(Fig.  46.) — This  combinatioQ  of  coils  is  frequently  used  in  radio  work, 
either  to  make  a  variable  self-inductance  or  to  couple  two  circuits  together. 
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Vta.  43. — Variation  of  mutuEil  ioductance  of  two  multiUjrer  drcular,  coaxial,  coils; 
Mparation  measured  between  neareet  sides. 

The  exact  expression  for  M  has  not  been  calculated,  but  an  experimentally 
determined  value  of  M  for  a  certain  combination  is  shown  in  Fig.  46. 
In  case  the  two  coils  are  connected  in  series  the  self-induction  of  the  cont- 


Pio.  44.— Variation  in  mutual 


bination  is  Li  +  L2±2M.  In  such  variable  inductances  it  is  feasible  to 
get  a  maximiun  value  of  L  about  12  times  as  large  as  the  minimum  value 
of  L.    This  range  is  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  coils  are 
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Fig.  45. — ^Variation  in  mutual  induction  of  various  single  lasrer  solenoids  placed  ooaxially. 
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Fig.  46. — Mutual  inductance  of  two  coils,  one  rotating  inside  the  other. 
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fitted  into  one  another.  Wlien  both  coils  are  wound  in  straight  cylin- 
drical form  (short  solenoids)  the  range  in  L  will  not  be  as  great  as  when 
both  coils  are  wound  on  spherical  surfaces,  making  a  closer  fit  possible. 
A  typical  caUbratioa  of  such  an  inductance  is  given  in  Fig.  39,  the  form 
of  the  coils  being  shown  on  the  curve  sheet. 

Mutual  Induction  between  Two  Coazial  Spirals. — A  tedious  calcu- 
lation is  necessary  to  calculate  the  value  of  M  for  two  flat  spirals  arranged 
coaxially  but  an  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  is  indicated  in  the  experi- 
mentally deteimined  curves  of  Fig.  47. 


Number  of  tunia 
Flo.  47. — Mutvud  induction  of  the  two  flat  spiral  ooila  of  an  oscillation  traoBfomier. 

Two  ribbon-wound  spirals  of  the  dimensions  given  on  the  curve  sheet 
were  used;  the  number  of  turns  in  one  spiral  was  fixed  at  12,  while  the 
slidii^  contact  on  the  other  was  used  to  vary  its  number  of  turns  as  indi- 
cated on  the  curve  sheet — the  value  of  M  was  measured  for  various  sepa- 
rations of  the  two  spirals.  The  results  shown  in  Fig.  41  indicate  the 
higher  values  of  M  obtainable  when  the  radial  depth  of  the  winding  of 
the  spiral  is  smaller. 
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CAPACITY 

General  Idea  of  Capacity. — The  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  body  may 
may  be  thought  of  either  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  stored 
for  a  given  potential  difference  between  the  two  surfaces  constituting  the 
condenser  or  in  terms  of  the  energy  in  the  electrostatic  field,  the  value 
of  this  capacity,  in  farads,  being  equal  to  twice  the  energy  of  the  field, 
measured  in  joules,  when  the  potential  difference  is  one  volt. 

There  may  be  still  another  idea  of  capacity  when  looking  at  a  circuit 
from  the  standpoint  of  electrical  reactions,  just  as  there  is  for  inductance 
and  resistance.  When  a  current  flows  ip  a  circuit  the  circuit  will  generate 
counter  forces  called  reacting  forces  or  reactions.  If  the  current  flowing 
is  one  ampere  the  amoimt  of  reacting  force  set  up  in  phase  opposition  to 
the  current,  in  volts,  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms — the  reacting 
force  set  up  in  phase  with  the  current  is  the  negative  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit, the  reacting  force  set  up  90°  behind  the  current  is  the  inductance 
reaction  in  volts,  and  the  reacting  force  set  up  90°  ahead  of  the  current 
is  the  capacity  reaction.    The  capacity  and  inductance  are  calculated  from 

their  respective  reactiohs,  ^-Tn  ai^d  2rfL,  f  being  known.    The  reactions 

may  be  caused  by  ordinary  coils,  condensers,  and  wires,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  special  cases  a  circuit  may  give  capacity  reaction  when 
there  are  no  condensers,  and  it  may  give  inductance  reaction  when  there 
are  no  coils  present.  Thus  an  overexcited  synchronous  motor  is  electrically 
equivalent  to  a  condenser;  a  tuned  electrostatic  telephone  when  excited 
at  certain  frequencies  develops  (due  to  its  motion)  an  inductance  reaction 
and  there  are  no  coils  used  in  the  telephone. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  capacity  of  a  body  in  general 
changes  with  the  frequency.  Not  only  does  the  viscous  action  of  the 
dielectric  decrease  the  effective  specific  inductive  capacity  constant  as 
the  frequency  is  increased,  but  in  many  circuits,  the  capacity  of  which 
18  under  consideration,  the  potential  distribution  changes  with  frequency, 
and  as  the  electrostatic  energy  (hence  capacity)  depends  upon  the  potential 
distribution,  the  capacity  may  be  expected  to  change  with  frequency. 

The  formulae  given  herewith  are  good  only  for  stationary  charges;  if 
the  circuit  considered  is  electrically  long,  the  values  obtained  from  these 
formulse  are  not  correct  except  at  very  low  frequencies.  The  capacity 
calculated  from  these  formuke  is  in  centimeters;  to  change  to  micro- 
micro-farads  (mmO  the  values  obtained  must  be  divided  by  0.9  and  to  get 
milli-micro-farads  the  values  must  be  divided  by  900.  Where  the  abbrevi- 
ation log  is  used  the  natural  logarithm  (to  base  e)  is  intended. 
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Capacity  of  a  Conductiiigy  Isolated,  Sphere  in  Air. — 

C  =  r  cm.,     .     .     '. (22) 

where  r~  radius  of  sphere  in  cm. 

Capacity  of  Two  Flat,  Circular  Parallel  Plates  in  Air. — 

r^radius  of  plates  in  cm.; 
^» thickness  of  plates  in  cm.; 
d= separation  of  plates  in  cm. 

Capacity  of  Two  Flat  Plates  (approximate  Formula). — 

^-^d'^' (24) 

£~ specific  inductive  capacity  of  dielectric; 
A  s=area  of  one  side  of  one  plate  in  sq.  cm.; 
(2= separation  of  plates  in  cm. 

Single  Vertical  Wire,  Proximity  to  Earth  Neglected.— 


C=— ?— ,cm., (26) 

2  log- 

^  r 

Z^lengthincm.; 
r=radius  in  cm. 

In  several  experiments  with  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  close  to  the 
earth,  the  measured  capacity  exceeded  that  calculated  from  the  formula 
by  about  10  per  cent. 

Single  Horizontal  Wire,  Earth  for  Other  Plate.— 

C ^Tcm (26) 

2logf 

I = length  of  wire  in  cm.; 

%= height  of  wire  above  earth; 

r= radius  of  wire,  same  units  as  used  for  h. 

This  formula  assumes  the  charge  in  the  wire  distributes  itself  uniformly 
over  the  periphery.    Actually  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  has  a  slightly 
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greater  density  of  charge  than  the  upper  side,  resulting  in  a  fonnula  i: 
hyperbolic  functionB. 


2  cosA-'  - 

r 

When  h/r  =  5  FormiUa  (27)  gives  a  result  15  per  cent  greater  than  does 
(26).  For  greater  values  of  k/r  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  is  less. 
In  general  whenever  two  wires  are  so  close  tc^ther  that  the  separation 
is  not  more  than  5  timee  tlieir  diameter,  hyperbohc  functions  are  required 
for  precise  results,  rather  than  the  ordinary  logarithmic  formube,  for  either 
the  inductance  or  capacity.  In  practice  the  ratio  of  k/r  is  much  greater 
than  5  except  for  one  or  two  cases,  such  as  the  wires  of  a  telephone  cable,  etc. 
Mutual  Cqtadty  of  Two  Horizontal  Wires,  Such  as  Two  Wires  <^ 
an  Antenna. — 


where  I  =  length  of  one  wire; 

A *=  height  of  each  wire; 
r= radius  of  wire; 
d  =  distance  between  wires. 

The  mutual  capacity  is  not  the  same  as  the  capacity  of  the  two  wires 
regarded  as  the  two  plates  of  a  condenser,  one  charged  positively  while 
the  other  is  chained  n^a- 
tively.  It  reaUy  represents 
a  decrease  in  the  capacity 
of  one  of  the  wires  with  re- 
spect to  efirth  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  field  of  the 
other.  In  Fig.  48  this  point 
is    illustrated;     the  normal 

field  of  wire  a    to  earth   is  artu 

shown  by  the  full  lines  and    Fio.  48.— Diagram  illustrating  the  "overlapping" 
that    of  wire  6  is  shown  by  of  the  electric  fielda  of  two  antenna  wires, 

dotted  lines,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  two  fields  overlap.     The  total  capacity  of  these  two  wires, 
to  earth,  is  diminished  to  some  extent  by  this  overlapping   of   the  two 
individual  fields,  and  a  measure  of  the  decrease  in  capacity  is  given  by 
the  value  of  M  from  Eq,  (28). 
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Capacity  of  Two  Horizontal  Overhead  Wires  with  Respect  to  Each 
Other. — ^This  is  the  case  of  using  the  two  wires  of  Fig.  48,  one  as  one  side 
of  a  condenser  and  the  other  one  for  the  other  side  of  the  condenser. 

C ^cm, (29) 

4%- 

where  Z~ length  of  one  wire  in  cm.; 

d=separation  of  the  two  wires; 
r=? radius  of  the  wire  in  same  unit  as  d. 

This  formula  supposes  the  distance  between  the  wires  is  small  compared  to 
the  height  above  the  earth;  for  wires  close  to  the  earth,  compared  to  their 
separation,  this  formula  gives  values  of  C  too  low. 

Capacity  of  Two-wire  Antenna. — This  is  the  case  of  the  two  wires  of 
Fig.  48  being  connected  together  and  their  capacity  with  respect  to  earth 
being  determined.  It  is  equal  to  twice  the  capacity  of  one  wire  with 
respect  to  ground  (Eq.  (26))  diminished  by  the  mutual  capacity  of  the  two 
wires  (Eq.  (28)). 

In  case  the  two  wires  are  far  apart  the  value  of  capacity  is  twice  that 
of  one  wire,  and  as  the  wires  approach  each  other  the  capacity  decreases, 
until  when  the  two  wires  touch,  their  combined  capacity  is  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  of  a  single  wire. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  self-induction  of  a  pair  of  wires  (the 
two  wires  of  an  antenna,  for  example)  increases  as  the  wires  approach, 
whereas  the  capacity  of  the  pair  diminishes.  In  fact  the  variation  is 
nearly  reciprocal,  so  that  the  product  of  L  and  C  of  the  pair  is  independent 
of  the  spacing  of  the  two  wires. 

The  foregoing  formulse  for  capacity  of  wires  with  respect  to  earth  are 
not  very  accurate,  not  being  corrected  for  end  effects,  etc.  It  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  use  more  elaborate  formulae,  however,  because  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  electrostatic  fields  of  antennse,  such  as 
trees,  masts,  stays,  etc.,  influences  the  value  of  capacity  to  a  lai^  extent. 
Also  the  height  of  a  wire  is  ambiguous;  this  height  is  really  to  be  measured 
to  conducting  earth  (wet)  and  the  height  of  the  wires  above  wet  earth 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

Recently  Austin^  has  given  an  empirical  formula  for  the  capacity 
of  an  antenna,  the  formula  apparently  being  fairly  accurate  (say  within 
10  per  cent)  for  any  ordinary  form  of  antenna.    It  is 

C=(36VA+7.97^)cm (29a) 

A  «area  of  the  antenna  in  sq.  meters; 
%«mean  height  of  the  antenna,  in  meters. 
^  Louis  W.  Austin,  Calculation  of  antenna  capacity,  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  8,  No.  2. 
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In  case  the  length  of  the  antenna  is  more  than  eight  times  the 
breadth  a  slight  additional  correction  is  necessary,  this  increase  being 

equal  to  c-^jTiL  X 1 .6.  per  cent. 

In  calculating  A,  the  length  of  the  antenna  is  multiplied  by  its 
breadth,  the  area  thus  obtained  being  of  course  much  greater  than  the 
actual  surface  of  the  antenna  wires.  With  the  ordinary  antenna  a  spac- 
ing of  one  meter  between  wires  will  give  a  capacity  about  90  per  cent  of 
that  which  would  be  obtained  if  sufficient  wires  were  used  to  completely 
fill  the  space  occupied  by  the  antenna,  so  that  neighboring  wires  touched 
aach  other. 

Capacity  of  a  Multiplate  Condenser. — 

^ — i;^d— ""^ (^^^ 

A  « area  of  one  side  of  one  plate  in  sq.  cm.; 

n= total  nmnber  of  plates; 

d= separation  of  plates  in  cm.; 
iC»  specific  inductive  capacity  of  dielectric. 

Various  Forms  of  Variable  Condenser. — It  is  in  general  more  con- 
venient to  make  a  condenser  continuously  variable  than  to  make  an 
inductance  of  that  kind,  hence  the  tuning  of  a  radio  circuit  is  generally 
accomplished  by  using  fixed  steps  of  inductances  and  a  continuously  vari- 
able condenser.  These  variable  condensers  are  made  with  either  sUding 
plates,  one  set  of  plates  moving  in  groves  in  insulating  blocks,  or  with 
rotating  plates,  one  set  of  plates  being  mounted  on  a  shaft. 

If  the  sliding  plates  are  rectangular  (and  move  parallel  to  one  side) 
or  the  rotating  plates  are  circular  (with  shaft  on  which  they  rotate  in  the 
center),  then  the  amoimt  of  capacity  in  the  condenser  will  vary  directly 
with  the  amount  of  movement  (sliding  or  rotation)  of  the  moving  plates 
and  the  calibration  curve  will  be  a  straight  line.  This  straight  line  will 
not  pass  through  the  zero-zero  point,  because  even  with  zero  scale  setting 
there  is  still  an  appreciable  capacity  in  the  condenser. 

It  is  many  times  convenient  to  have  the  capacity  vary  with  the  setting 
to  some  other  power  than  the  first;  thus  if  it  is  used  in  a  wave  meter 
(see  Chapter  X)  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  capacity  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  setting  and  the  wave  length  scale  will  then  be  a  straight  line.  For 
other  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  logarithmically  varying  capacity 
so  that  a  scale  division  everywhere  represents  the  same  percentage  change 
in  capacity.  Both  of  these  variations  of  capacity  are  obtainable  in  rotat- 
ing plate  condensers  by  properly  shaping  the  rotating  plates  and  suitably 
placing  the  shaft  in  which  they  turn. 
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Two  typical  calibration  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  49,  for  semicircular 
plates  with  central  shaft,  and  for  specially  formed  plates,  with  displaced 
shaft.  In  the  first  the  capacity  varies  directly  as  the  angle  of  the  movable 
plates  and  in  the  second  the  scale  reading  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  capacity. 

Losses  Occurring  in  Condensers. — When  a  condenser  is  used  in  a  high- 
frequency  circuit  there  are  various  losses  which  occur,  all  of  which  are 
detrimental  and  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  losses  may  be  due  to 
actual  leakage  from  one  plate  to  the  other  through  or  around  the  dieleo- 
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Fig.  49. — Calibration  curves  of  typical  condensers  used  in  radio  apparatus. 

trie,  to  dielectric  hysteresis,  to  I^R  loss  in  the  conducting  plates  of  the 
condensers,  and  due  to  corona  losses  from  the  edges  of  the  plates.  When 
a  condenser  is  used  in  a  receiving  circuit  (low  voltage)  only  the  first  three 
sources  of  loss  exist. 

For  an  air  condenser  constructed  with  ru^ed  plates  of  negligible 
resistance  all  of  the  losses  in  the  condenser  properly  are  negligible  except 
at  voltages  high  enough  to  give  corona  loss.  However,  the  supports, 
terminals,  etc.,  of  the  air  condenser  must  be  mounted  on  veiy  good  insu- 
lators, otherwise  an  appreciable  resistance  may  be  incurred  due  to  the 
dielectric  hysteresis  and  leakage  at  these  points.  Quartz  or  high-^rade 
porcelain  should  be  used  at  these  points. 
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CondenserB  using  glass,  paper,  rubber,  or  mica  for  the  dielectric  have 
some  dielectric  losses,  although  this  loss  in  a  well-constructed  mica  con- 
denser (air  and  moisture  excluded)  seems  to  be  very  small;  the  dielectric 
losses  in  paper  and  some  grades  of  glass  are  high.  Dry  oil  is  in  general  a 
very  good  dielectric  with  very  low  losses;  the  oil  has  an  added  advantage 
over  a  solid  dielectric,  in  that  a  disruptive  breakdown  does  not  spoil  the 
condenser,  the  oil  repairing  itself  with  no  deleterious  effects  unless  sufficient 
arcing  occurs  in  the  oil  to  produce  considerable  carbonization.  A  good 
grade  of  mineral  oil  is  generally  used,  but  the  author  has  found  castor 
oil  to  be  excellent,  having  a  high  dielectric  strength,  low  losses,  and  having 
such  a  high  specific  inductive  capacity  as  to  give  about  twice  as  much 
capacity  as  the  same  amount  of  mineral  oil.  The  value  of  K  for  various 
dielectrics  is  shown  in  Table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 

Specific  Inducttve  Capacitt  of  Materials  Used  More  Generally  in  Radio 

Condensers  (Measurements  at  Low  Frequency) 


Material 

Value  of  K 

Material 

Value  of  K 

Ebonite 

Ebonite 

2.5-3.5 

1 .9  at  about  4X10'  cycles. 

5-10 

2.7  at  about  5X10'  cycles. 

3.3-4.9 

4.6-8.0 

2.0-2.6 

Porcelain 

Quartz 

4.38 
4.50 

Glass,  density: 
2.5-4.5 

Glass,  density: 
2.5-4.5 

Gutta  percha 

Mica 

Resin 

2.50 

Shellac 

Castor  oil 

Olive  oil 

Petroleum  oil .  . . 
Vaseline 

3.0-3.7 

4.7 

3.1 

2.1 

2.2 

Paraffin  wax 

« 

Formica,  bakelite,  bakelite-dilecto,  and  such  compounds  have  a  value  of  K  of  about 
5,  generally  lying  between  5  and  6. 

It  must  be  remembered  when  using  solid  dielectric  condensers  that 
practically  all  such  materials  as  glass,  rubber,  paper,  wax,  etc.,  very  rapidly 
lose  their  insulating  properties  as  the  temperature  increases.  In  fact  the 
operation  of  most  solid  dielectric  condensers  becomes  unstable  above  a 
certain  voltage;  above  this  critical  voltage  the  condenser  will  soon  break 
down  if  left  connected  to  the  circuit.  This  is  due  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  losses  in  causing  temperature  rise,  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
higher  the  losses  become,  thus  again  increasing  the  temperature.  Some 
special  paper  condensers  passed  a  pimcture  test  of  4000  volts  successfully, 
but  upon  being  connected  to  a  2000  volts  6(>-cycle  line  every  one  out  of 
the  twelve  tested  broke  down  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  The  same 
experience  was  had  to  an  even  more  marked  decree  with  a  lot  of  mica 
condensers. 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  condenser  passing  a  voltage  test 
successfully  when  tested  in  a  60-cycIe  line  may  break  down  after  a  few 
minutes'  operation  on  a  high-frequency  circuit  with  a  voltage  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  60-cycle  voltage  which  it  withstood  successfully.  In 
certain  parts  of  a  vacuum  tube  the  glass  (as  dielectric)  is  subjected  to 
high-potential  gradients  at  high  frequency  and  it  shows  losses  many 
times  as  great  as  might  be  expected  from  low-frequency  tests. 

Even  quartZy  which  is  one  of  the  best  dielectrics,  shows  this  effect; 
a  certain  piece  required  46,000  volts  to  punctiu*e  when  the  voltage  was 
continuous,  whereas  it  broke  down  at  18,000  volts  (effective)  after  being 
connected  to  a  500-cycle  line  for  a  few  minutes. 

Equivalent  Series  or  Shunt  Resistance  of  a  Condenser. — All  of  the 
losses  in  a  condenser  can  be  grouped  together  and  represented  by  a  certain 
hypothetical  series  resistance;  the  value  of  this  resistance  will,  in  general, 
be  different  for  different  frequencies.    Thus  in  Fig.  50  let  a  represent  a 
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Fia.  SO. — ^A  condenser  with  imperfect  dielectric  may  be  represented  by  one  having  per* 
feet  dielectric  in  series  with,  or  shunted  by,  a  suitable  resistance. 


condenser  which  is  drawing  a  current  of  2  amperes  at  a  certain  frequency, 
and  has  a  total  power  loss  due  to  all  causes  of  7.5  watts.  Then  this 
faulty  condenser  can  be  well  enough  represented  by  a  perfect  condenser 
b  (of  the  same  capacity  as  a)  having  no  losses,  but  having  in  series  with 
itself  a  non-inductive  resistance  i2,  such  that  the  charging  current  of  con- 
denser b,  flowing  through  this  resistance,  will  dissipate  the  same  amount  of 
power  as  is  lost  in  the  faulty  condenser  a.    For  the  case  cited  above  we 

7  5 
shall  have  22  »-^= 1.88   ohms.    The   faulty   condenser  might  also   be 

replaced  by  a  perfect  condenser  and  a  suitable  leak,  or  shunt,  resistance. 
If  the  voltage  in  the  condenser  is  E,  the  loss  in  a  shunt  resistance  is  BP/r, 
so  in  c.  Fig.  50,  is  shown  tins  arrangement  and  for  the  case  cited,  if  the 
voltagQ  is  5000  volts  the  proper  shunt  resistance  is  obtained  by  putting 

^^=7.5  or  r=^^=3.34XlO«  ohms, 
r  7.0 
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These  simple  calculations  hold  only  for  condenser  of  low  power  factor, 
say  0.02  or  less,  but  as  all  good  radio  condensers  have  a  lower  power  factor 
than  this  the  method  outlined  above  is  accurate  enough.  The  relation 
between  the  equivalent  series  resistance  and  equivalent  shimt  resistance 
is  obtained  from  the  relations  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  hold  good 
for  low  power  factor  condensers  only) 


r  ' 


or 


fas 


W^C^R' 


(31) 


R  being  the  series  resistance  and  r  the  shimt  resistance. 

For  most  dielectrics  the  equivalent  series  resistance  varies  inversely 
with  the  frequency,  indicating  a  constant  enei^  loss  per  cycle. 

Characteristics  of  Ordinary  Power  Condensers. — Tests  made  by 
L.  W.  Austin  on  various  condensers  used  for  the  transmitting  circuits  of 
radio  sets  gave  results  as  shown  in  Table  XII.  The  tests  were  made  at 
14,500  volts  and  300,000  cycles  with  damped  wave  excitation  of  120  sparks 
per  second. 

TABLE  Xn 


Kind  of  Condenser 

Power  Factor 

Capacity  in  10-* 
farads 

Equivalent  series 
resistance  in  ohms 

CompreBsed  air 

.001 

.003 
.004 
.005 
.006 
.016 
.023 
.024 

5.8 

6.0 
5.4 
4.2 
5.5 
6.1 
4.1 
5.8 

.14 

Leyden  jar  in  oil  (glass) 

Composition  Murdoch 

Glass  plates  in  oil .  x  r    . . ,  r  r  -  - 

.28 
.41 
.58 

Moscicki  condenser 

.67 

Levdoi  iar  in  air 

1.4 

Molded  micanite 

2.9 

Paper 

2.2 

In  the  case  of  the  compressed-air  condenser  it  is  probable  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  loss  was  attributable  to  dielectric  losses  in  the  insulated 
lead-in  wire.  At  the  voltages  used  it  seems  that  the  ordinary  Leyden 
jar  used  in  radio  sets  has  considerable  corona  or  leakage  loss,  because 
immersion  in  oil  cut  the  losses  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  in  air. 
Mica  condensers  were  not  tested  at  this  time,  but  recent  tests  give  them 
an  efficiency  rating  nearly  equal  to  the  compressed  air. 

Test  made  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  using  a  high-frequency  alternator 
for  source  of  power,  shows  power  factors  greatly  in  excess  of  the  values 
given  by  Austin's  results.  Some  of  the  values  obtained  by  Alexanderson 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  table;   the  frequency  used  varied  from 
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20  kilocycles  to  90  kilocycles,  and  the  potential  gradient  from  5000  volts 
per  cm.  to  20,000  volts  per  cm.  The  power  factor  for  most  of  the 
dielectrics  tested  increased  somewhat  with  frequency  increase,  the  amount 
of  increase  begin  small  for  the  better  dielectrics:  thus  the  power  factor 
for  mica  was  constant  within  the  range  of  frequency  used,  while  glass 
increased  from  .013  to  .016.  All  of  the  samples  showed  an  increase  of 
power  factor  with  increased  potential  gradients,  a  slow  increase  at  first, 
then  more  rapidly  xmtil  ruptm-e  occurred;  glass,  e.g.,  increased  its  power 
factor  from  .013  to  .015  with  a  change  in  potential  gradient  from  5000 
to  12,000  volts  per  cm.,  and  when  the  gradient  was  further  increased  to 
19,000  volts  per  cm.  the  power  factor  rose  to  .054. 

For  a  gradient  of  10,000  volts  per  cm.  and  frequency  of  50,000  cycles 
the  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 


Material  Power  Factor  Watts  loss  per  cm.  cube 


Built-up  mica .019  .  15 

Glass .014  .26 

Paper .021  .26 

Varnished  cambric .031  .  35 


The  mica  used  was  built  up  from  small  mica  sheets  and  some  binding 
cement;  it  seems  likely  that  the  losses  in  the  cement  and  possible  small 
air  cavities  caused  more  loss  than  did  the  mica  itself;  the  small  temperature 
rise  in  a  good  mica  condenser  built  especially  for  radio  work  would  indicate 
that  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  loss  found  by  Alexanderson  was 
due  to  losses  in  the  mica  itself,  unless  a  poor  grade  had  been  used.  He 
found  some  samples  of  built-up  mica  with  a  power  factor  as  high  as  .07; 
it  would  seen  likely  that  a  lot  of  air  was  trapped  in  this  sample.  Some 
recent  tests  have  indicated  a  power  factor  in  mica  as  low  as  .0003. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  Austin's 
results  and  those  of  Alexanderson;  e.g.,  glass  gave  power  factors  of  .005 
and  .014,  in  the  different  measurements.  The  difference  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  different  quality  of  glass  used  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
different  methods  of  experimentation  were  used;  in  one  case  the  material 
was  subjected  to  the  loss  continuously  and  in  the  other  for  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time.  Alexanderson  used  continuous  wave  excitation  and 
Austen  a  120-cycle  spark;  the  resulting  temperature  rise  was  undoubtedly 
different  in  the  two  tests. 

Most  of  the  soUd  dielectrics  using  bakeUte  for  base  have  a  power  factor 
(at  radio  frequencies)  of  about  4  per  cent.  Some  show  a  power  factor, 
increasing  with  age  of  the  material,  the  power  factor  of  some  of  them 
increases  with  increase  in  frequency  and  in  others  a  decrease  of  power 
factor  occurs. 
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Phase  Diflference  of  a  Condenser. — In  a  good  condenser  the  angle  of 
eurrent  lead,  0,  is  very  nearly  90**;  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser  is 
the  cosine  of  this  angle,  0,  or  it  may  be  put  equal  to  sin  ^,  where  ^ = 90° — 0. 
This  angle  ^  is  called  the  phase  difference  of  the  condenser,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  ^  is  only  1®  or  2®  that  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser, 
COB  0=sin  ^=^,  hence,  the  power  used  in  a  condenser  is  readily  given 
in  terms  of  ^. 

Power  used 

=  £/cos<^=^/^=«C^^ (32) 

The  power  factor  of  the  condenser 

_ResKtance__  „  ^  r^ov 

Reactance 

The  phase  difference  of  a  condenser  to  be  used  for  radio  work  should  never 
exceed  0.2°;  a  greater  value  indicates  excessive  dielectric  loss. 

Phase  Difference  Caused  by  Dielectric  loss  is  Constant  for  a  Given 
Material. — The  dielectric  loss  in  most  dielectrics  varies  with  the  square 
of  the  potential  gradient  in  the  dielectric,  other  quantities  being  fixed; 
this  merely  states  the  fact  that  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  voltage.  Such  has  been  found  to  be  true  for  most  materials, 
for  voltages  well  below  the  rupturing  strength  of  the  dielectric.  If  then 
we  have  a  condenser  (of  certain  capacity),  made  with  a  certain  dielectric, 
it  will  produce  a  certain  loss,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
dielectric  we  use.  Thus  if  we  double  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric 
(cutting  the  gradient  in  half)  we  must  increase  the  area  of  the  dielectric 
by  two,  thus  using  four  times  the  volume  of  the  dielectric  as  before.  With 
the  gradient  cut  in  two  the  dielectric  loss  per  unit  volume  is  cut  to  one- 
fourth,  but  as  we  have  four  times  the  volume  the  total  loss  is  the  same. 

It  seems  then  that  the  efficiency  of  a  condenser  cannot  be  improved 
by  using  more  or  less  dielectric;  a  better  dielectric  must  be  substituted 
if  the  phase  difference,  ^,  is  to  be  reduced.  Fig.  51  serves  well  to  illus- 
trate this  point,  the  curves  showing  the  experimentally  determined  resist- 
ance and  capacity  of  a  variable  condenser  having  ebonite  for  the  dielectric. 
The  condenser  showed  the  product  flC=14XlO~®  everywhere  through- 
out the  scale;  the  test,  was  performed  at  25,000  cycles,  giving  a  value 
for  ^=.0022.  In  this  condenser,  therefore,  the  current  leads  the  voltage 
by  an  angle  of  89.874''. 

Ihtemal  Capacity  of  a  Two-layer  Solenoid. — A  certain  single-layer  sole- 
noid had  an  inductance  of  1000  /lA  at  600  meters;  another  solenoid  was 
at  hand  which  had  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  but  it  had  two  layers  of 
wire  instead  of  one,  giving  it  twice  as  many  turns.  Tested  at  1000  cycles 
it  showed  an  inductance  slightly  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  single- 
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layer  solenoid,  as  it  should,  but  when  tested  at  500,000  cycles  it  acted  like 
a  condenser,  not  like  an  inductance;  in  fact  it  ceased  to  act  like  an  induc- 
tance for  frequencies  above  200,000  cycles.  This  peculiar  behavior  was 
caused  by  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil;  this  internal  capacity  may 
be  represented  to  a  certain  d^ree  of  approximation,  as  a  condenser 
connected  in  parallel  with  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  It  is  then  evident 
that  above  a  certain  frequency  the  current  taken  to  charge  the  condenser 
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Fig.  51. — ^Variation  of  equivalent  series  resistance  of  a  radio  condenser  having  ebonite 

dielectric. 

will  be  greater  than  the  current  through  the  coU  itself,  making  the  com- 
bination circuit  act  like  a  condenser,  of  capacity  varying  with  the  frequency. 
The  calculation  of  the  internal  capacity  ^  of  a  coil  is  most  conveniently 
carried  out  by  calculating  the  electrostatic  energy  stored  in  the  coil  for 
a  given  voltage;  the  value  of  C  is  then  at  once  obtained.  The  capacity 
of  the  two-layer  solenoid  referred  to  above  will  first  be  calculated.  Fig. 
52  depicts  the  arrangement  of  the  electrostatic  and  magnetic  fields  of  the 
coil  when  current  is  flowing  through  it;  when  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is 
continuous,  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  two  layers  varies 

1  In  Phys.  Rev.,  Aug.  1921,  Breit  publishes  a  note  in  which  he  says  that  for  a  short 
single  layer  solenoid  the  internal  capacity  (in  ptfjif)  is  nearly  equal  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
ftTift]  length  of  the  ooil,  in  centimeters. 
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directly  as  the  difitance  from  the  end  where  the  two  layers  connect  together, 
being  zero  at  this  point.  When  the  impressed  e.m.f .  is  alternating,  this 
potential  difference  between  the  two  layers  is  no  longer  a  strai^t  line 
variation  but  varies  more  rapidly  in  the  center  of  the  coil;  the  exact  form 
of  this  potential  difference  curve  varies  with  the  frequency  and  with  the 
B  of  the  coil. 


Fis.  52. — Magoetic  and  electric  fields  in  &n  ordinary  two-layer  Bolenoid. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  capacity  of  the  coil  is  essentially  that  of  two 
concentric  c>iinder8,  the  eeparation  of  these  two  cylinders  beii^  determined 
by  the  aven^  separation  of  the  wire  on  the  two  layers  of  the  coil,  being 
perhaps  four  times  the  thickness  of  insulation  of  the  wire,  for  wire  and 
insulation  with  relative  proportions  as  shown  in  Fig.  53;  this  is  about 
the  right  scale  for  No.  28  double  cotton-covered  wire.    With  such  wire 


Fia.  63. — Electric  field  between  neighboring  oonductors  of  a  two  layer  solmoid. 

iheo  we  can  calculate  the  capacity  by  replacing  the  actual  coil  by  two 
conducting  cylinders  having  the  same  diameter  and  length  as  the  coil, 
and  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  four  times  the  thickness  of  insula' 
tions  of  the  wire.  As  the  separation  of  the  cylinders  is  so  small  compared 
to  the  diameter,  the  capacity  may  be  calculated  by  using  the  fonnula  for 
flat  plates.    Hence  we  get 

^    2rrlK    rlK 


(34) 
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where    r^mean  radius  of  coil  in  cm.; 
I « length  of  coil  in  cm.; 
(= thickness  of  insulation  in  cm.; 
i^  as  specific  inductive  capacity  of  dielectric. 
If  the  coil  is  impregnated  with  shellac, 

Eq.  (34)  gives  the  capacity  for  static  charges,  the  two  cylinders  being 
insulated  from  one  another;  in  the  coil,  however,  the  two  cylindrical 
surfaces  are  actually  connected  together  at  one  end.  The  problem  then 
resolves  itself  in  one  of  determining  the  equivalent  capacity  of  two 
cylinders  having  a  potential  difference  of  zero  at  one  end  and  E  volts  at 


iDeolrlc  field' 


JliiitttMiti  \ 


Fig.  54. — ^Variation  in  potential  difiference  between  the  layers  of  a  two  layer  solenoid, 

at  low  frequency. 

the  other.    The  diagram  in  Fig.  54  gives  the  elements  of  the  problem; 

rK 
two  plates,  capacity  per  unit  length  =-^  with  potential  difference  as 

represented  by  the  e  curve  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  54.    The  energy 
stored  in  an  element  of  length  of  the  condenser  is, 


rK  e^        rK'Efl  I 


i}-r) 


3 


dx. 


The  total  work  stored  in  the  electrostatic  field, 

rKE^  PL    a;\3,     rKE^  I 


Tr= 


lU 


THr^-^ 


1«  3* 


Now  we  define  capacity  in  a  problem  like  this  by  putting  the  total 
energy  stored  in  the  field  equal  to  —^  where  C  is  the  capacity  we  desire 
to  calculate. 


-,   C'E^    rKm      ^,    rKl 
So— 7=— =— 77T7-  or C  = 


48^ 


2U 


(35) 


By  comparison  with  Eq.  (34)  we  see  that  the  equivalent  capacity  of 
such  a  coil,  assuming  uniform  change  in  the  potential  gradient  from  one 
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end  to  the  other,  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  static  capacity  of  the  two 
surfaces. 

The  actual  distribution  of  potential  differences  between  the  two  layers 
is  more  nearly  as  shown  in  the  curve  of  Fig.  55;  such  a  distribution  will 
result  in  C  being  somewhat  smaller  than  the  value  obtained  in  Eq.  (35). 

Jhtemal  Capacity  of  a  Multiple-layer  Coil. — A  multilayer  coil  con- 
structed with  an  air  space  between  each  layer  may  have  a  comparatively 
small  internal  capacity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  10  or  20  layers  of 
winding;  a  short  analysis  shows  that  the  internal  capacily,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  decreases  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  layers.    If  the  capacity 


Curve  of  potential  dlflfeEence 


ri'Mr    'V^'^'     riip'rrrir       X  r         r         X  t 


Fio.  55. — ^Potential  difiference  between  the  two  layers  of  a  two  layer  solenoid  at  high 

frequencies. 


between  two  adjacent  layers  of  the  coil  is  C  then  the  internal  capacity 
of  a  coil  having  N  layers  is  nearly  C/iV,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  electrostatic  field  in  such  a  coil  has  a  distribution  about  as  shown 
in  Fig.  56,  which  represents  a  crossngection  through  the  winding  of  an  air- 
spaced  coil,  having  8  layers.  The  cross-section  is  shown  through  one  side 
of  the  coil  only,  the  other  side  of  the  coil  would  be  similar. 

If  a  voltage  of  E  volts  is  impressed  across  the  terminals  of  the  coil, 
the  voltage  between  adjacent  layers  (at  the  ends  where  the  two  layers 
are  not  connected)  is  E'^N/2. 

Let  the  normal  geometrical  capacity  between  two  adjacent  layers  be 

C,  this  is  the  capacity  between  two  cylinders,  insulated  from  one  another, 

of  same  dimensions  as  the  layers  of  wire,  and  spaced  by  the  space  between 

the  two  layers  of  wire.    If  the  potential  gradient  between  two  adjacent 

layers  is  assumed  to  vary  uniformly  from  a  maximum  at  one  end  to  zero 

at  the  other  (where  the  two  layers  connect  together)  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 

54  the  energy  between  two  adjacent  layers  is  found  by  integration  to  be 

2E^ 
^  QAf2'    ^  there  are  iV—  1  spaces  between  layers  where  this  much  energy 

is  stored  the  total  energy  stored  is  (AT—  1)   ^^^  . 
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Now  if  we  consider  a  condenser  made  up  of  two  cylii^ders  having  tBe 

same  dimensions  and  spacing  as  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  coil,  its 

C 
capacity  would  be  equal  to  -j^ — :r,  the  thickness  of  dielectric  being  (N^l) 


JSxtt  df  tte  otfH 


Fio.  56. — ^Electric  field  distribution  in  a  multilayer  ooil. 


times  as  thick  between  the  innermost  and  outermost  layers  as  it  is  between 
two  adjacent  layers.    The  stored  energy  in  such  a  condenser  would  be 


/    C   \E^ 
\N-l)2' 


But  from  the  previous  paragraph  the  stored  eneigy  in  the  coil  is  actu* 


ally 


.^      J2E^C_  /N-iy2EP/   C    \ 
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from  which  ix  follows  that  the  equivalent  internal  capacity  of  a  multilayer 
coil  is  equal  to  «  (  mr  1  X  the  capacity  between  the  inner  and  outer 
layers,  that  is 


ti'^y- ce) 


C'-CoX 

where  Co « capacity  from  inside  to  outside  layer. 

This  capacity  calculation  neglects  the  ''edge  effect''  which  may 
increase  the  actual  capacity  over  that  given  by  Eq.  (36)  by  as  much  as 
100  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  shape  of  coil. 

In  calculating  the  separation  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  the  thick- 
ness of  wire  in  the  intermediate  layers  must  not  be  included;  thus  if  the 
space  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wires  of  two  adjacent  layers  is  0.5  nun. 
and  there  are  ten  layers,  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  is 
4.5  nun. 

To  keep  the  capacity  low  it  is  very  necessaiy  to  keep  the  adjacent 
layers  separated  by  an  appreciable  air-space;  if  this  space  is  too  small 
the  internal  capacity  is  high,  and  the  coil  cannot  be  used  at  as  high  a 
frequency  as  it  is  possible  with  a  coil  of  equal  inductance  having  a  low 
internal  capacity.  If  paper,  oiled  cloth,  wax,  shellac,  or  similar  dielectric 
is  used  to  separate  the  different  layers  there  will  be  an  appreciable  dielec- 
tric loss  in  this  material  (thereby  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  coil) 
and  the  internal  capacity  will  be  increased  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  the  material  used.  The  bad  effects  of  the  dielectric 
used  between  layers  increase  as  the  amount  of  external  tuning  capacity 
is  decreased. 

It  might  seem  from  the  previous  reasoning  that  a  large  air  space  would 
be  advisable,  but  such  is  not  the  case;  as  the  air  space  is  increased  the 
value  of  inductance  for  a  given  amount  of  wire  is  decreased,  the  ratio  of 
LtoR  being  greater  the  more  compact  the  coU.  Just  what  air  space  is 
best  the  author  has  not  determined,  but  with  a  coil  made  of  well-stranded 
radio-cable  an  air  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cable  has  seemed 
suitable. 

Natural  Period  of  Multilayer  Coils. — It  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
natural  period  of  the  air-spaced  coils  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision,  per- 
haps within  10  per  cent.  The  capacity  to  be  used  in  making  the  cal- 
culation is  considerably  greater  than  the  value  given  in  Eq.  (36)  because 
of  the  edge  effects  and  a  redistribution  of  potential  in  the  coil.  For 
some  coils  having  a  square  cross-section  of  winding^  outer  radius  about 
30  per  cent  greater  than  the  inner  radius,  the  natural  period  could  be 
determined  by  using  for  L  its  low-frequency  value  and  for  C  just  twice 
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the  value  calculated  from  Eq.  (36).    As  examples  of  how  well  the  pre- 
diction may  be  made  the  data  for  two  coils  are  given  herewith. 


Inner  radius 

Outer  radius 

Axial  length  of  ooil 

Number  of  layers 

Number  of  turns  (total) .... 
Air  space  between  layers .  . . . 
Calculated  capacity,  Eq.  (36) 
Low  frequency  inductance .  .  . 
Calculated  natural  frequency 
Measured  natural  frequency . 


CoU  No.  1. 

CoU  No.  2. 

4.7  cm. 

4.7 

5.5  cm. 

6.3 

2 . 5  cm. 

2.5 

10 

18 

736 

740 

.060  cm. 

.033  cm. 

14.2X10-" 

16.2X10-" 

66.2X10-» 

72.2XlO-» 

1.09X10» 

1.11X10» 

1.16X10» 

1.05X10» 

The  natural  period  of  a  multilayer  coil  does  not  increase  rapidly  with 
increase  in  inductance.  Thus  if  the  number  of  layers  in  such  a  coil  is 
doubled,  the  inductance  is  increased  nearly  four  times,  but,  as  the  capacity 
has  been  decreased  to  only  half  its  previous  value,  the  natural  period  has 
been  increased  only  about  40  percent. 


CHAPTER  III 
GENERAL  VIEW  OF  RADIO  COMMUNICATION 

Wave  Motion. — Since  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  radio  is 
brought  about  by  sending  out  so-called  electromagnetic  waves,  and  since 
the  transmission  of  these  waves  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  other  kinds 
of  waves,  such  as  light,  soxmd,  heat,  water,  etc.,  we  will  first  discuss  wave- 
motion  in  a  simple  manner  and  then  apply  this  to  electromagnetic  wave- 
motion. 

In  wave-motion  a  stress  is  transmitted  from  one  point  to  another  in  an 
elastic  mediiun  without  any  permanent  displacement  of  the  medium  itself 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  stress  is  transmitted.  Thus,  if  a  pebble  be 
dropped  in  a  still  pond  at  A,  an  up-and-down  motion  of  the  water  will 
be  set  up  at  il,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  a  point  at  B,  without  any 
motion  of  the  water  itself  in  the  direction  A-B,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  float  placed  between  A  and  B  will  not  be  displaced  toward  B} 

In  the  case  of  water  waves  the  pebble  dropped  at  A,  Fig.  1,  will  dis- 
place the  water  directly  imder  A  to  the  right  and  left  (in  fact  in  all  direc- 

Pebble  dropped  Imm 


Surface  of  water 


Fig.  1. — Cross-section  through  surface  of  water,  immediately  after  pebble  has  been 

dropped  at  A. 

tions)  towards  B  and  C,  and  will  produce  the  bulges  at  B  and  C  known 
as  "  crests."  These  bulges  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  displaced  from 
A  tends  to  raise  the  level  all  around  A,  but,  on  accoimt  of  inertia,  this 
cannot  be  done  quickly  enough,  with  the  result  that  the  level  is  raised 
most  at  B  and  C,  and  hence  the  "  crests." 

Considering  the  disturbances  to  the  right  of  A  alone,  the  particles  of 
water  in  the  space  EBD  will,  because  of  gravitational  forces,  seek  the 
average  level  of  the  water,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  bulge  EBD  will  be  made  to 

>  If  a  wave  is  so  high  as  to  ''  break/'  i.e.,  an  impure  wave,  this  statement  is  not 
quite  true. 
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disappear,  and  a  depression  will  be  created  thereat  due  to  the  fact  that, 
on  account  of  inertia,  the  particles  move  beyond  the  average  "  level  posi- 
tion." Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  particles  to  the  right  of  D  will, 
one  after  the  other,  be  urged,  as  if  elastically  tied  together,  to  perform 
motions  similar  to  those  of  the  particles  within  EBD^  so  that  a  crest  will 
presently  appear  to  the  right  of  D  at  the  same  time  that  a  depression  or 
"  trough  "  is  created  in  the  region  EBD.  The  result  is  that  a  "  trough  " 
and  a  "  crest "  of  a  wave  will  appear  to  move  in  all  directions,  away  from 
the  center  of  disturbance  at  A,  and  with  a  definite  velocity. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  limited  to 
a  small  region  aroxmd  their  positions  of  equilibrium,  and  that  the  wave 
is  propagated  by  imparting  this  motion  to  one  particle  after  the  other, 
while  each  particle,  after  the  disturbance  has  passed,  remains  in  practically 
the  same  position  as  it  originally  occupied. 

An  exact  analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  particles  is  extremely  complex 
and  win  not  be  attempted  here,  but  we  will  give  certain  well-known  ele- 
mentary facts  regarding  it  because  of  the  analogy  between  certain  points 
regarding  water  waves  and  electromagnetic  waves. 

Theory  indicates  and  experiment  corroborates  that  the  water  particles 
within  the  path  of  a  wave  execute  motions  which  are  in  the  simplest  cases 
circular.  Taking  this  case  of  circular  motion  of  the  particles  and  con- 
sidering Fig.  2,  at  C  a  particle  of  water  will  just  be  passing  through  the 


Direction  of  waTe^vel 
B 


C 


V, 


V,        F 
Fig.  2. — Motion  of  the  water  associated  with  a  wave. 

undisturbed  level  and  moving  with  a  velocity  Vi  in  a  downward  direction, 
while  at  B  another  particle  will  be  moving  with  a  velocity  1^2  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  Thus,  at  every  point  within  the  volume  of  the  water  involved 
in  the  wave  propagation  each  and  every  particle  will  be  executing  a  cir- 
cular motion  in  a  clockwise  direction,  and  the  formation  of  a  crest  or 
trough  is  the  result  of  various  particles  being,  at  any  time,  at  different 
stages  of  their  circular  motions.  Thus  where  the  particles  are  moving 
horizontally  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  wave  is  being  prop- 
agated we  obtain  a  crest,  since  a  large  number  of  particles  are  then  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  circle;  where  the  particles  are  moving  horizon- 
tally, but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave  a 
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trough  18  obtained,  since  a  large  number  of  particles  are  then  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  circles  representing  their  respective  motions. 

Consider  now  the  question  of  eneigy  of  a  particle  at  S;  it  has  a  velocity 
in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave,  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
displaced  vertically  upward  with  respect  to  the  undisturbed  level  of  the 
water;  such  a  particle  has  kinetic  energy  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  prop- 
agation plus  potential  energy  with  respect  to  the  average  level.  As  the 
particle  rotates  the  vertical  displacement  from  the  average  level  becomes 
less  and  less  and  so  does  the  component  of  its  velocity  in  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  wave;  so  that  when  it  occupies  the  position  Si,  its 
potential  energy  has  become  zero  and  so  has  the  kinetic  enei^  in  the 
direction  of  the  wave  propagation.  As  it  moves  still  fiurther  it  suffers 
a  negative  displacement  and  its  velocity  acquires  a  component  parallel 
to  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave  but  opposite  thereto,  so  that  by 
the  time  it  has  reached  the  point  B2  its  potential  and  kinetic  energy  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  sense  to  those  which  it  had  while  at  the  point  B, 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  potential  energy  of  a  particle  at  any  point 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of 
the  wave,  provided  that  the  wave  is  not  changing  shape  Because  of 
this  there  must  be  a  fixed  relation  between  the  displacement  of  a  particle 
above  or  below  the  undisturbed  level  of  the  water  and  the  component  of 
the  velocity  of  the  same  particle  parallel  to  the  direction  of  propagation 
of  the  wave. 

Again,  the  total  energy  of  a  particle  of  water  (potential  and  kinetic 
in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave)  is  continually  changing  as 
the  wave  progresses,  the  particle  in  question  passing  its  energy  along  to 
the  particle  adjacent  to  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  wave  propagation;  this 
transfer  of  energy  from  one  particle 
to  another  is  the  xmderlying  principle 
of  all  wave  motion  in  water.  S 

Electromagnetic    Waves.  —  These     g 
are  due  to  a  disturbance  of  an  electro-     a 

nu„^  natur.  «><1  «,  .uch  that    |  ,p  ^ 

they  produce  at  points  all  around  the     ^ 
center  of  disturbance  a  varying  mag-    -g 
netic  field  and  a  varying  electric  field,     g 
Thus,  if  a  wire,  such  as  AB  (Fig.  3)     .8 
in  space,  has  an  alternating  ciurent 
flowing  through  it  for  a  short  interval 
of  time  it  will  set  up  an  alternating  Fig.  3. — Electric  and  magnetic  fields  set 
magnetic  field  and  an  alternating  elec-  ^P  at  P  by  wire  A-B. 

trie  field  all  around  itself,  which  fields, 
starting  from  the  vicinity  of  the  conductor,  will  travel  away  from  it  with 


B 


Direction  of 
M  ave  travel 
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the  velocity  of  light.  In  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  magnetic  field  or  an  electric 
field  requires  energy,  it  follows  that  a  certain  amount  of  energy  must 
be  detached  from  that  available  in  the  conductor  in  order  that  the  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  be  created  at  all.  Thus  energy  is  said  to  be  "  radi- 
ated," and  the  phenomenon  itself  is  known  as  "  electromagnetic  radiation  " 
or  simply  "  radiation." 

The  electric  and  magnetic  fields  of  radiation,  at  any  one  point,  are  in 
space  quadrature,  but  they  are  at  aJl  times  in  time  phase  with  each  other. 
And  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the 
values  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  any  instant;  this  relation  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that,  in  order  for  the  wave  of  electromagnetic  dis- 
turbance to  exist  in  space  the  energy,  per  unit  volume  of  the  medium, 
possessed  by  the  electric  field,  must  be  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the 
magnetic  field.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  energy  at  any  one  point  and 
instant  is  equal  to  twice  that  possessed  by  either  field.  The  value  of  this 
energy  is  changing  as  the  intensity  of  the  two  fields  changes,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  energy  is  being  transferred  from  one  point  to  the  next 
by  the  elastic  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  the  disturbance  travels. 
(The  discussion  of  electromagnetic  waves  here  given  uses  the  idea  of  a 
medium  as  a  carrier  of  the  disturbance;  to  make  this  medium  fill  the  role 
it  is  supposed  to  play  in  modem  electron  theory  it  must  be  considered  as 
the  superimposed  electric  fields  of  all  the  electric  charges  in  the  imiverse.) 
The  reader  will  note  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  water  waves, 
where,  at  any  point,  the  potential  energy  per  unit  volume  is  equal  to  the 
kinetic  energy  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  and  the  total 
amount  of  energy  is  transferred  from  point  to  point  within  the  medium, 
thus  bringing  about  the  conditions  of  wave  motion. 

In  the  case  of  water  waves  or  electromagnetic  waves  if,  at  any  point, 
some  of  the  energy  in  one  of  the  two  forms  (potentisd  and  kinetic  for  water, 
and  electric  and  magnetic  for  electromagnetic  waves)  be  withdrawn  from 
the  space  wherein  the  wave  exists,  part  of  the  energy  in  the  other  form 
wiU  be  inunediately  transformed  into  the  former,  with  the  result  that 
equality  of  the  two  forms  of  energy  will  still  apply,  but  the  crests  and 
troughs  of  the  water  waves  will  not  be  as  high  as  before,  nor  will  the 
amplitude  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  intensities  be  as  large  as 
before. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  phenomenon  is  different  from  that  of  the 
creation  of  the  ordinary  magnetic  or  electric  field  around  the  conductor, 
which  field  never  reaches  far  from  the  conductor  (with  appreciable  inten- 
sity), and  does  not  represent  energy  permanently  removed  from  the  con- 
ductor, since  the  variation  of  this  field  induces  electromotive  forces  in 
the  conductor,  and  thus  an  exchange  of  energy  is  kept  up  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  field.    This  field  is  known  as  "  induction  field  "  to  dis- 
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tmguish  it  from  the  "  radiation  field,"  wherein  we  are  more  vitally  inter- 
ested* 

In  the  case  of  the  "  radiation  field  "  at  any  point  such  as  P,  Fig.  3, 
the  magnetic  field  would  act  along  PD  and  the  electric  field  along  the 
line  PC  at  ri^t  angles  to  PZ),  while  the  disturbance  would  travel  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  at  right  angles  to  both  PC  and  PD.  Both  fields 
change  in  value  and  in  direction  in  accordance  with  the  variations  of  the 
current  in  the  conductor  producing  the  disturbance;  if  this  is  harmonic 
the  two  fields  will  change  harmonically.  At  some  other  point  such  as 
Pi  the  disturbance  will  arrive  a  little  later  than  at  P  with  the  result  that 
the  fields  at  P  and  Pi  are  out  of  phase,  the  phase  difference  depending 
upon  the  frequency  and  the  velocity  of  propagation. 

Considering  one  of  the  two  fields,  say  the  magnetic,  and  plotting  the 
instantaneous  value  of  the  field  against  distance  from  the  conductor  of 
Fig.  3  we  would  obtaia  a  curve  such  as  il  in  Fig.  4^  which  applies  to  any 
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FlG.  4. — ^lUustrating  one  "wave  length." 

particular  instant  of  time.  A  Uttle  later  the  plot  of  the  field  would  be 
given  by  the  curve  £  in  so  far  as  the  intensity  at  every  point  in  space 
will  by  then  have  varied  so  as  to  make  the  new  curve  possible.  The  wave 
has  thus  been  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  by  the  amount  C.  If 
we  plot  a  number  of  such  curves  we  would  fiind  that  the  wave  has  shifted 
the  distance  X,  by  the  time  the  magnetic  field  has  completed  a  cycle.  We 
thus  have  that  if: 

X  =  wave  length  in  cms., • 

t;= velocity  of  propagation  of  wave  in  cms./sec; 

/=  frequency  of  the  field  in  cycles/sec; 


Time  for  one  cycle =^ 


and 


or 


(1) 


which  is  the  fundamental  relation  for  any  wave  propagation. 
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Velod^  of  Propagation. — ^For  electromagnetic  waves  this  is  equal, 
as  already  stated,  to  the  velocity  of  light  when  the  wave  is  being 
propagated  through  aii,  but  in  general,  for  any  medium,  we  have  the 
following: 

V  =  velocity  of  light  in  vacuum ; 

!»= velocity  of  propagation  of  wave  in  any  homogeneous  medium; 

;i=magnetic  permeabihty  of  the  medium; 

fc= specific  inductive  capacity  (inductivity  of  medium). 

•"^' <^' 

since  for  iur^=  land  k=l,  v=V. 

This  formula  ne^ects  any  possible  effect  on  the  velocity  of  profrngation, 
of  any  losses  occurring  in  the  medium,  due  to  conduction,  hysteresis  or 
dielectric  losses,  etc. 

As  shown  by  Eq.  (2)  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  dependent  only 
upon  the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which  tie  wave  is  moving  {its 
magnetic  and  electric  constants),  and  ia  not  effected  by  the  wave  length 
or  by  the  frequency.    Thus,  in  considering  the  conductor  AB  of  Fig.  5, 
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Fia.  5. — Energy  radiated  from  ao  antenna  ia  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  reflection, 
Infraction,  and  absorption  as  ordinary  light. 

as  the  source  of  an  electromagnetic  wave,  this  wave  would  spread  out  in 
the  direction  of  C  with  the  velocity  of  light,  but  in  passing  through  the 
mountain  to  the  left  the  velocity  would  be  lower.  If  instead  of  a  mountain 
we  should  have  a  sheet  of  metal  for  which  the  value  of  ft  is  infinitely  large, 
then: 

ih&t  is,  Hx  wave  would  stop  completely; '  the  energy  of  the  wave  woiild 
1  This  conclusioii  ia  not  strictly  accurate;  the  velocity  in  auch  a  case  would  be  much 
less  than  the  velocity  of  light,  but  would  not  be  zero.     The  discrepancy  arises  from 
the  very  elementary  viewpoint  from  which  wave  motion  is  here  considered. 
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be  partly  absorbed  by  the  metal  in  the  production  of  electric  currents 
therein  and  partly  reflected  back.  Not  only  would  the  wave  travel  in 
the  direction  C  and  Z),  but  in  every  other  direction,  up  into  the  air  in 
the  direction  of  F  and  J,  and  into  the  water  and  earth  in  the  direction  of 
L  and  0. 

As  the  wave  travels  outward  some  of  the  energy  is  absorbed  by  the 
medium  if  this  be  other  than  air;  even  in  air  there  is  some  absorption  of 
energy,  especially  in  daylight,  due  to  ionization  making  it  partially  con- 
ducting; and,  in  other  materials,  losses  are  produced  by  the  varying  electric 
and  magnetic  fields  which  absorb  energy  from  the  wave  itself.  The  result 
of  this  is,  of  course^  that  a  distance  is  soon  reached  where  practically 
no  more  energy  is  available  and  the  disturbance  ceases  to  be  communi- 
cated (in  measurable  intensity)  any  further.  The  distance  over  which 
a  certain  amotmt  of  energy  will  travel  through  air,  even  in  dayUght,  before 
being  absorbed  is,  of  course,  much  greater  than  through  soUd  matter  or 
even  liquid,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  losses  (eddy  currents,  magnetic  hys- 
teresis, dielectric  hysteresis,  etc.)  are  greater  than  in  air. 

In  cases  where  a  wave  travels  in  the  direction  of  C  (Fig.  5)  through 
the  air  there  are  parts  of  the  wave  which  are  close  to  the  water  (or  earth, 
as  the  case  may  be) ;  it  follows  (from  Eq.  (2))  that  these  parts  cannot  travel 
as  fast  as  the  rest  and,  therefore,  lag  behind,  and  the  surface  bounding 
the  advancing  wave  in  the  air  is  distorted,  the  parts  nearer  the  water 
reaching  a  given  distance  from  the  transmitting  station  later  than  some 
other  part  of  the  wave  which  is  more  distant  from  the  absorbing  medium 
(earth,  or  sea).  This  makes  the  wave  front  "  lean  over  "  as  the  wave 
advances. 

Various  Types  of  Waves. — ^While  the  discussion  given  above  has  been 
of  a  purely  theoretical  nature,  the  reader  will  understand  that  in  radio 
conununication  it  is  by  means  of  electromagnetic  waves  that  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  is  effected,  and  that  these  waves  are  produced  by 
sending  smtable  currents  through  one  or  more  suitably  arranged  wires 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  "  antenna,"  or  "  radiating  system."  Thus, 
an  operator  at  the  transmitting  station  will,  on  depressing  a  key,  send 
through  the  radiating  system  a  current  which  will  start  an  electromagnetic 
disturbance  and  cause  an  electromagnetic  wave  to  be  ''radiated."  Such 
a  wave  will  travel  in  air  with  the  velocity  of  light  and  produce  all  arotmd 
the  radiating  S3rstem  an  alternating  electric  field  and  an  alternating  mag- 
netic field  which  may  be  made,  at  a  suitable  receiving  station,  to  actuate 
suitable  instruments  for  the  detection  of  such  a  wave;  and  in  this  manner 
the  pressing  of  the  key  at  the  transmitting  station  will  be  signaled  to  the 
receiving  station.  The  details  of  a  transmitting  and  receiving  set  are 
given  later  on  in  this  chapter  and  further  discussed  in  other  chapters. 

Various  types  of  electromagnetic  waves  may  be  sent  out  by  a  radiating 
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system,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  current  used  to  produce  the  waves. 
Thus,  two  systems  of  radio  transmission  are  at  present  in  use,  which  are 
distinguished  by  two  different  kinds  of  waves.  These  are  known  as 
"  Undamped  wave  "  and  "  Damped  wave  "  systems.  In  the  former  the 
current  which  id  made  to  flow  through  the  antenna  when  the  operator 
presses  his  key  is  an  alternating  current  of  constant  ampUtude  (undamped), 
so  that  the  waves  produced  are  such  that  at  any  point  in  space  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field  and  of  the  magnetic  field 
is  constant  as  long  as  the  wave  is  passing. 

In  the  "  Damped  wave  "  sjrstem,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  sent 
into  the  antenna  at  the  pressing  of  the  key  may  be  represented  by  the 
graph  of  Pig.  6,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  waves  are  sent  out  in 
"  trains/'  each  train  consisting  of  a  number  of  waves  of  diminishing  ampli- 
tude; so  that  at  any  point  in  space  the  maximum  value  of  the  intensity 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  will  not  be  constant  but  will  be  damped. 


Erequency  of  wsTe  traini  fixed 
by  time  ftrom  C  to  D 
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Frequency  of  antenna  current 
A   B     fixed  by  time  from  A  to  B 


Fio.  6. — Type  of  antenna  current  in  a  spark  station. 


The  frequency  used  in  radio  transmission  either  for  the  undamped  or 
for  the  damped  waves  is  very  high,  because  more  power  is  radiated  by 
an  antenna  at  high  than  at  low  frequencies.  If  the  currents  used  for  radio 
transmission  were  passed  through  the  coil  of  a  telephone  receiver,  no  audible 
sound  would  be  produced,  because  the  diaphragm  could  not  vibrate  at 
such  a  high  frequency  and,  even  if  it  did  vibrate,  the  human  ear  would  be 
unable  to  detect  any  sound.  Such  frequencies  are  said  to  be  beyond 
the  limit  of  audibility  and  are  known  as  "  radio-frequencies,''  while  the 
frequencies  which  may  be  "  heard  "  are  known  as  "  audio-frequencies." 
There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  these  two  frequencies, 
but  it  knay  be  stated  in  a  broad  manner  that  the  audio-frequency  range 
is  between  40  and  10,000  cycles  per  second  while  the  radio-frequency 
range  is  between  10,000  and  3,000,000  cycles  per  second  or  over. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  radio-transmission  the  frequency  is  a  large 
number  it  is  more  customary  to  speak  of  the  wave-length  of  a  wave  rather 
than  of  its  frequency.  The  wave-length  is  generally  expressed  in  meters, 
Eq.  (1)  of  p.  183  states 
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v^V 


at  X-^. 

If  V  is  in  meters  per  sec.  and/  in  cycles  per  sec.,  then  X  is  in  meters. 

Since  v  =  3XlO^  meters  per  second  the  wave-length  for  10,000  and 
3,000,000  cycles  per  sec.  may  easily  be  fomid  to  be 

X«^^l?!=30,000  meters 

and  X  =» ;; — =-;rs  =  100  meters. 

Thus  the  wave-length  range  for  radio-transmission  is  30,000  to  100  meters. 
The  wave-lengths  which  have  been  found  most  suitable  for  various 
kinds  of  work  at  present  are  as  follows: 

10,000  to  20,000  meters  for  trans-oceanic  communication; 
1000  to  10,000  meters  for  distances  between  300  and  1000  miles; 
450  to  1000  meters  for  distances  between  50  and  300  miles; 
Less  than  450  meters  for  short  distances. 

Spark  Telegraphy. — In  the  past  the  production  of  high-frequency 
currents  required  for  radio-transmission  has  been  largely  accomplished 
by  utilizing  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge  of  a  condenser  associ- 
ated with  a  suitable  radiating  circuit.  As  the  energy  initially  stored  in 
the  condenser  is  dissipated  in  the  primary  circuit  and  associated  circuits, 
the  condenser  must  again  be  charged  and  the  cycle  repeated.  In  order 
that  the  condenser  may  be  charged  to  the  high  potentials  required  for 
large  energy  storage,  and  to  permit  its  discharge  in  a  suitable  closed  cir- 
cxiit  of  low  resistance,  that  circuit  must  contain  an  element  whose  resistance 
is  very  high  diuing  the  charging  period,  but  whose  resistance  decreases 
instantaneously  when  the  condenser  discharges  and  remains  at  a  very  low 
value  during  the  period  of  discharge.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled  by 
the  ordinary  spark  gap,  the  resistance  of  the  gap  being  very  high  before 
breakdown  occurs,  but  decreasing  to  a  very  small  value  when  the  gap  has 
broken  down  tmder  the  increasing  potential  impressed  across  its  terminals. 
The  spark  gap  and  spark  are  thus  essential  to  transmitters  generating 
high-frequency  oscillations  by  means  of  condenser  discharges,  and  this 
system  is  therefore  designated  as  ''  spark  telegraphy."  The  coimections 
of  such  a  transmitter  are  indicated  in  Fig.  7. 

The  detailed  action  of  this  transmitter  is  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  and 
is  therefore  omitted  here.  By  operating  the  switch,  or  key,  in  the  alter- 
nator circuit,  the  radiated  energy  may  be  interrupted,  and  if  this  is  done 
in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  code,  signals  may  be  transmitted  to 
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the  distant  receiving  station.  For  low-powered  stations  a  storage  battery 
^nd  small  induction  coil  take  the  place  of  the  alternator  and  transformer. 

Spark  telegraphy  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  high-frequency 
oscillations  are  damped,  successive  oscillations  decreasing  in  amplitude 
to  zero.  The  series  of  oscUlations  occurring  with  each  discharge  con- 
stitute a  train  of  waves,  and  the  number  of  such  trains  produced  per 
second  is  known  as  the  group,  or  wave-train,  frequency,  which  in  practice 
may  be  from  100  to  1000  per  second. 

Continuous  Wave  Telegraphy. — ^Transmission  of  signals  by  means  of 
undamped  high-frequency  oscillations  possesses  several  advantages,  and 
this  system  is  rapidly  superseding  the  spark  system  for  large  stations  of 
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FiQ.  7. — ^Typical  connection  scheme  of  a  spark  transmitting  station. 


high  power,  long  range,  and  utUizing  the  lower  radio  frequencies.    Chief 
among  the  advantages  obtained  are: 

1.  A  given  amount  of  power  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  wave  signal 

will  in  general  give  a  louder  response  in  the  telephone  receivers 
than  would  the  same  amoimt  of  power  in  the  form  of  spark 
signal  (due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  receiving  circuits). 

2.  Due  to  the  scheme  of  reception  the  interference  between  stations 

is  much  less  for  continuous  waves  than  for  spark  waves. 
8.  To  radiate  a  given  amotmt  of  power  requires  less  voltage  on 
the  antennae  (hence  cheaper  antennse  construction)  ^for  con- 
tinuous waves  than  for  spark  waves,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  case  energy  is  being  continuously  radiated,  and  in  the 
other  case  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  only. 

Undamped  oscillations  may  be  generated  by  the  high-frequency  alter- 
nator (Alexanderson  and  Goldschmidt  types),  the  Poulsen  arc,  a  scheme 
utilizing  saturated  iron  cores,  or  the  oscillating  vacuum  tube;  all  act  to 
send  through  the  antenna  circuit  an  undamped  high-frequency  ciurent. 
This  current  may  be  varied  by  means  of  a  key,  which  may  interrupt  the 
supply  to  the  antennae,  or  change  the  frequency  of   the   oscillations 
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slightly  by  varjdng  the  inductance  of  the  ckcuit.     Both  methods  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  all  means  of  generation.     (See  Chapter  VII.) 

Radiotelephony. — ^The  war  very  greatly  stimulated  the  development 
of  the  radio  telephone  because  of  the  necessity  which  arose  of  providing 
a  rapid  and  direct  communication  between  aeroplanes  and  the  ground  at 
all  times,  vessels  of  a  group  of  submarine  chasers,  etc.  This  need  could 
be  fulfilled  satisfactorily  only  by  the  radio  telephone,  and  its  development 
on  a  practical  basis  was  accordingly  greatly  accelerated.  This  refers  par- 
ticularly to  small  power  sets  of  low  range.  In  1917  radiophone  messages 
had  been  successfully  transmitted  to  land  stations  at  Honolulu  and  Paris 
from  Arlington,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  1919  successful  radiophone  communica- 
tion was  established  between  Washington  and  steamships  while  the  latter 
were  still  several  hundred  miles  at  sea, 
and  also  between  ground  stations  and  | — "2— 
flying  aeroplanes  many  miles  distant. 

To  transmit  radiophone  messages 
between  distant  stations  requires  the 
same  equipment  utilized  in  continuous 

wave  telegraphy, i.e.,  a  generator  of  un-        J^   whiS^SST^S^v^^-^u^^^^^ 

damped  oscillations  and  associated   an-        T^    the  high  frequency  power 

tenna,    plus  a    "modulating"    element      Q     High  frequency  generator 

whose  function  it  is  to  vary  the  amplitude 

of  this  high-frequency  current  in  accord-     OEound 

ance  with  the  sound  waves  of  the  voice.  ^^    g.-IUustrating   possibility  of 

Fig.  8  shows  the  fundamental  idea  clearly;      varying  the  amplitude  of  the  high 

the    amplitude    of    the   high-frequency      frequency  current  in  an  antenna, 

current    flowing  in   the    antenna    (and      by  the  voice  waves. 

therefore   the  power  radiated)  is  varied 

in  accordance  with  variations  in  the  transmitter  resistance,  which  in  turn 

is  dependent  on  the  sotmd  vibrations,  as  sent  out  by  the  speaker,  impinging 

on  its  diaphragm. 

The  problems  of  radiotelephony  are  those  met  in  connection  with  the 
generation  of  imdamped  high-frequency  alternating  currents  and  the 
modulation  of  their  amplitude  in  accordance  with  speech  waves. 

Receivmg  Station. — The  receiving  station  consists  of  an  antenna  and 
associated  equipment,  which  may  be  tuned  so  as  to  absorb  a  maximum 
amount  of  the  energy  of  the  incident  electromagnetic  waves  radiated  by 
the  transmitting  station. 

Coupled  to  the  antenna  is  a  secondary  circuit,  also  tuned  to  the  incom- 
ing wave  length,  and  to  which  is  connected  the  rectifier  and  phones  required 
to  make  the  incoming  signal  audible  to  the  receiving  operator.  The  com- 
plete connections  of  a  receiving  station,  consisting  of  the  foregoing  elements, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
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Detector  or  recfEBeCt 
permits  flow  of  currenl 
io  one  direction  only 


Telephone  receixien 


Fig.  9. — Typical  receiving  station  circuit,   for 
reception  of  spark  signals. 


As  previously  mentioned,  by  tuning  the  antenna  and  secondary  cir- 
cuits to  the  frequency  of  the  received  oscillations,  using  the  variable  con- 
denser or  inductance,  or  both,  as  required,  a  maximum  amount  of  the 
power  transmitted  by  the  incident  electromagnetic  waves,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  receiving  circuits.  Under  these  conditions  a  maximum 
ciurent  flows  in  the  secondary  circuit  and  hence  a  maximum  voltage  will 
exist  across  the  terminals  of  the  inductance  (L2). 

The  detecting  circuit,  consisting  of  the  rectifier  and  phones,  and  con- 
nected across  the  coil,  will  thus  have  a  maximum  flow  of  current  through 

it.  The  rectifier  so  acts  as  to 
permit  current  to  flow  in  only 
one  direction,  having  a  much 
higher  resistance  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  the  other.  For 
(me  grcup  of  waves,  a  imi- 
directional  pulse  of  current  is 
thus  sent  through  the  phones. 
Therefore,  as  the  wave  trains 
strike  the  antennse,  pulses  of 
cxurent  flow  throu^  the 
phones,  the  diaphragm  of  which  is  thus  impulsed  at  group  frequency. 
These  pulses,  following  one  another  with  the  sieune  rapidity  as  the 
sparks  occur  at  the  transmitting  station,  give  in  the  telephone  a  musical 
note,  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  how  long  the  operator  at  the 
transmitting  station  holds  down  his  sending  key. 

The  receiving  circuit  described  above  will  receive  only  damped  wave 
signals  or  radiotelephone  messages.  For  undamped  wave  signal  reception 
a  special  receiver  is  necessary,  as  the  pulse  effect  obtained  with  damped 
waves  is  absent,  and  radio  frequencies  are  too  high  to  be  able  to  move 
the  phone  diaphragm,  due  to  its  inertia.  Even  if  an  appreciable  move- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  were  obtained,  no  signaling  could  be  accomplished, 
as  the  radio  frequencies  used  are  above  audibility. 

The  reception  of  undamped  wave  signals  is  at  the  present  time  most 
successfully  accomplished  by  producing  "  beats  "  of  audible  frequency, 
as  is  done  by  the  "  heterodyne  "  receiver,  embodying  a  local  high-frequency 
generator  combined  with  a  rectifying  device.  The  dual  functions  of  this 
receiver  are  admirably  fulfilled  by  the  vacuum  tube  and  its  associated 
circuits  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  127,  p.  514.  Various  arrangements,  as 
described  in  Chapter  VIII,  have  been  used  to  mechanically  break 
up  the  steady,  high-frequency  oscillations  into  groups  occurring  at 
audio  frequency,  the  most  prominent  of  these  devices  being  the 
Goldschmidt  tone  wheel.  Due  to  its  greater  selectivity,  simplicity,  and 
sensitiveness,  the  heterodyne  receiver  using  a  vacuum  tube  as  the  gener- 
ating and  detecting  element  is  rapidly  superseding  these  earlier  forms. 
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Selection  of  fhe  Desired  SignaL — Since  a  number  of  other  transmitting 
stations,  within  range,  may  be  sending,  simultaneously  with  the  station 
the  signals  of  which  it  is  desired  to  receive,  the  receiving  circuit  must 
possess  the  ability  to  ''  tune  out ''  these  other  signals  which  are  reaching 
the  station,  and  "  select "  that  signal  sent  by  the  transmitting  station 
with  which  it  is  desired  to  communicate.  Without  this  means  of  selecting 
a  desired  signal  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  would  be  received  at  the 
same  time,  the  operator  would  hear  only  a  confusion  of  dots  and  dashes 
sent  by  all  the  different  stations. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Chapter  I  how  the  ciurent  in  a  circuit 
containing  inductance,  capacity,  and  resistance,  is  made  a  maximum, 
when  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with 
the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  This  effect  is  graphically  indicated 
by  the  resonance  curve  plotted  in  Fig.  53,  Chapter  I.  The  adjustment  of 
the  antenna  circuit  to  the  frequency  of  the  incoming  oscillations,  repre- 
sents an  analogous  operation,  and  is  called  "  tuning  "  the  antenna  cir- 
cuit. Thus,  by  timing  to  the  frequency  of  the  signals  which  it  is  desired 
to  receive,  the  ciurent  due  to  this  signal  is  made  the  maximum,  while 
the  currents  flowing  in  the  antenna  due  to  signals  sent  out  from  other 
stations,  which  have  a  frequency  different  than  that  of  the  signal  being 
received,  are  relatively  much  weaker. 

The  secondary  circuit,  being  also  "  tuned  "  to  the  frequency  of  the 
signal  desired,  will  still  further  diminish  those  currents  due  to  the  inter- 
fering transmitting  stations,  while  the  current  of  signal  frequency  will  be 
a  maximum.  This,  as  pointed  out  previously,  results  in  a  maximum 
voltage  being  impressed  on  the  detector-phone  circuit,  resulting  in  maxi- 
mum rectified  current  in  that  circuit,  and  maximum  strength  of  the  signal 
which  it  is  desired  to  receive. 

Interference. — ^The  confusing  and  clouding  of  the  desired  signal  due 
to  signals  simultaneously  received  from  undesired  stations  within  whose 
range  the  receiving  station  is  operating,  is  called  "  interference,"  and,  as 
pointed  out,  this  "  interference  "  is  eliminated  in  practice  by  careful 
timing  of  the  several  circuits.  Several  factors  determine  the  extent  of 
this  interference  and  the  completeness  with  which  it  may  be  tuned  out. 

First.  The  amount  by  which  the  radio  frequency  of  the  desired  signal 
differs  from  the  radio  frequencies  at  which  the  interfering  stations  are 
sending.  If  they  are  widely  different,  tuning  will  effectively  eliminate 
the  interfering  signals.  Where  the  frequencies  are  nearly  the  same  or 
are  the  same,  it  is  impossible  to  tune  them  out  completely  and  differenti- 
ation must  then  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  characteristics  mentioned 
below;  viz.,  relative  loudness,  pitch  of  the  signal  note,  or  by  using  a 
directional  antenna. 

Second,  The  relative  strength  of  the  desired  signal  and  signals  received 
from  interfering  stations.    When  the  interfering  station  is  relatively 
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close  to  the  receiving  station,  thus  producing  heavy  interference,  the 
reception  of  the  desired  signal  may  be  extremely  difficult,  even  though 
the  frequency  of  the  interfering  station  may  differ  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  that  for  which  the  circuit  is  tuned. 

Third.  The  pitch  of  the  signal  note  heard  in  the  phones,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  group  frequency  of  the  several  transmitters  in  operation. 
If  the  pitch  note  of  the  desired  signal  is  distinctive,  as  compared  to  the 
notes  of  the  interfering  stations,  then  the  signals  may  be  read  "  through 
the  interference  "  and  the  message  obtained.  This  would  be  the  only 
feature  whereby  the  signal  could  be  distinguished  if  the  radio  frequencies 
of  the  several  stations  agreed  closely  and  the  interfering  stations  were 
relatively  close  to  the  receiving  station. 

Fourth.  If  the  transmitting  stations  are  in  different  directions  from 
the  receiving  station,  the  directional  properties  of  a  coil  antenna  may 
be  used  to  eliminate  interference;  this  property  of  the  coil  antenna  is 
described  in  pages  766  et  seq. 

Simultaneous  Sending  and  Receiving. — In  the  development  of  radio- 
telephony  one  of  the  problems  to  be  met  was  the  elimination  of  the  necessity 
of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  subscriber,  required  to  change  over  from 
sending  to  receiving  and  vice  versa.  A  simple  method  of  duplex  oper- 
ation, as  described  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,^  is  included  at  this  point 
to  show  the  possibility  of  using  radio  communication  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ordinary  telephone  communication  is  carried  on. 

The  arrangement  utiUzes  separate  sending  and  receiving  antennae, 
located  sufficiently  far  apart,  and  having  natural  frequencies  differing 
from  one  another  a  sufficient  amount,  to  make  the  operation  stable.  The 
general  arrangement  is  indicated  in  Fig.  10,  wherein  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  radio  system  has  the  same  relation  to  the  subscriber  as  the  toll  line 
in  wire  telephoney. 

A  radio  telephone  current  set  up  in  the  receiving  antenna,  due  to 
excitation  from  the  distant  transmitter,  is  transformed  into  a  current  flow- 
ing in  the  closed  circuit  between  the  subscriber's  instrument  and  the  trans- 
mitting station.  The  same  path  is  followed  by  a  telephone  current  origi- 
nating in  the  local  subscriber's  station.  Therefore  the  current  set  up  in 
the  local  receiving  station,  due  to  a  signal  from  the  distant  transmitting 
station,  will  be  retransmitted  by  the  local  sending  station  in  the  same 
way  as  the  current  set  up  by  the  local  subscriber  station,'.and  consequently, 
both  sides  of  the  conversation  are  transmitted  by  each  station  and  could 
be  overheard  by  a  third  party  tuned  to  either  of  the  two  wave  lengths  used. 

If  the  amplification  of  the  received  signal  were  made  too  great,  so 
that  the  telephone  current  set  up  by  the  speaker  came  back  to  him  in 
intensified  form,  a  cumulative  reflective  action  would  be  created,  which 

^  E.  F.  W.  AlexandeFBon,  "  Simultaneous  Sending  and  Receiving,"  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  August,  1919. 
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would  result  in  self-exciting  inarticulate  oscillations  being  set  up.  Any 
trouble  from  this  source  may  be  effectively  eliminated,  however,  by  keep- 
ing the  amplification  within  a  certain  critical  value,  whereby  the  retrans- 
mission becomes  effectively  damped. 

Static,  StraySi  or  X's, — In  addition  to  the  interference  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  operation  of  other  transmitting  stations  as  described 
above,  natiutd  electrical  disturbances  occurring  in  the  atmosphere  also 
cause  serious  interference  in  the  reception  of  signals.  These  disturbances 
set  up  electromagnetic  waves,  which,  upon  striking  the  receiving  antennae, 
set  up  troublesome,  interfering  sounds  in  the  phones,  to  which  the  name 
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FiQ.  10. — Modem  scheme  for  two-way  radio  telephone  commmiication. 


static,  strays,  or  X's  have  been  variously  applied.    These  strays  have  beer 
arbitrarily  placed  by  De  Groot  ^  in  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Loud  and  sudden  clicks.  These  do  not  interfere  seriously 
when  no  other  interference  eflFects  are  present,  and  have  been 
shown  to  originate  in  nearby  or  distant  lightning  discharges. 

Q>)  A  constant  hissing  noise  in  the  receivers,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  softly  falling  rain,  of  the  noise  of  water  nuining  through 
tubes.  This  type  occurs  occasionally  when  there  are  dark, 
low-lying  electrically  charged  clouds  near  the  antennse,  and 
is  apparently  caused  by  intermittent,  unidirectional  currents 
in  the  antenns.    Charges  of  electricity  come  upon  the  antennse 

»  "On  the  Nature  and  FiiiT>inpt.ion  of  Strays."     Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  April,  1917. 
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from  the  atmosphere  through  direct  physical  contact,  and 
thence  discharge  to  ground,  producing  a  current, 
(c)  This  type  produces  a  continuous  rattling  noise  in  the  telephone, 
something  like  the  tumbling  down  of  a  brick  wall,  and  are 
usually  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  tropics, 
where  interference  from  static  is  especially  severe,  this  type 
predominates,  and  is  always  present.  It  is  frequently  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  reception  of  signals.  Strays 
are  most  prominent  at  night,  but  are  not  so  troublesome  at 
that  time,  due  to  the  great  increase  of  signal  strength. 

Their  intensity  and  character  is  a  fimction  of  the  time  of  day,  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  location  of  the  station;  thus,  in  the  tropics,  De 
Groot  found  the  most  unfavorable  time  was  that  of  the  trade  wind.  In 
general,  the  worst  trouble  is  experienced  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  highest. 
Their  intensity  is  probably  dependent  somewhat  on  the  dryness  of  the 
air  and  wind  conditions,  increasing  dryness  and  high-wind  velocities 
increasing  interference  diie  to  this  cause. 

Elimination  of  Strays. — It  has  been  described  how  interference,  due 
to  simultaneous  operation  of  other  transmitting  stations  within  range, 
may  be  minimized  or  eliminated  by  selective  timing,  provided  the  wave 
lengths  are  not  too  closely  in  agreement,  and  the  signals  received  from 
the  interfering  station  are  not  too  strong.  This  means  also  f aOs  if  their  de- 
crements are  high.  It  may  be  noted  that  very  powerful  or  strongly  damped 
waves  act  like  an  impact  excitation  of  the  receiving  circuits,  which  are 
set  into  oscillation  at  their  own  natural  frequency.  This  response  is 
secured  regardless  of  the  wave  length  of  the  incoming  highly  damped 
oscillation;  for  this  reason  the  circuit  is  not  selective  to  these  waves. 
Stray  waves  are  always  highly  damped,  and  may  be  very  much  stronger 
than  the  incoming  signal  waves.  Therefore,  their  elimination  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  by  selective  timing,  but  some  other  arrange- 
ment must  be  used  which  results  in  their  neutralization. 

A  neutralization  scheme,  suggested  by  De  Groot,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11; 
many  similar  arrangements  have  been  recommended. 

Antennae  No  1  and  No.  2  are  similar,  but  the  former  is  tuned  to  the 
radio  frequency  of  the  incoming  signal,  while  No.  2  is  practically  untuned 
because  the  detector  D2  is  inserted  directly  in  the  circuit;  the  circuit  is 
made  nearly  aperiodic  and  signals  from  distant  stations  are  impossible 
of  reception  by  this  antenna.  The  reception  of  static  signals  is  just  as 
strong,  however,  as  are  obtained  with  the  tuned  antenna. 

The  receiving  circuits  of  both  antenns  are  coupled  together  and  to 
a  third  circuit  containing  the  phones  and  condenser  (this  condenser  is 
used  for  tuning  the  phone  circuit  to  the  audio-frequency),  this  coupling 
being  arranged  so  that  the  static  currents  tend  to  neutralize  one  another, 
leaving  only  the  received  signal  current  to  act  on  the  third  circuit. 
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A  later  arrangement,  as  developed  by  R.  A.  Weygant,^  is  based  on 
the  inventor's  belief  that  static  disturbances  of  the  third  type  specified 
above  are  propagated  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface, 
whereas  the  signal  waves  are  transmitted  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface 
(horizontally).  Two  loop  aerials  were  used  in  the  experimental  work, 
located  about  5000  feet  apart,  the  plane  of  the  loops  being  vertical.  The 
waves  due  to  static  cut  both  loops  in  phase,  whereas  the  signal  waves, 
traveling  horizontally,  induced  e.m.f.'s  in  the  two  loops,  which  were  out 
of  phase  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  separation  between  the  two 
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FtG.  11. — One  of  the  early  attempts  to  eUminate  ''strays.'' 

loops  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  signal  wave  length.  By  coupling 
the  two  circuits  to  a  third  receiving  circuit,  the  static  effects  are  elimi- 
nated, while  the  signal  currents  combined  vectorially  to  give  a  resultant 
which,  in  turn,  is  rectified  by  means  of  a  vacuum-tube  detector. 

A.  H.  Taylor  reports  very  successful  results  in  the  elimination  of  static 
by  suitably  balancing  the  signals  received  by  an  under-water  (or  buried) 
single-wire  antenna  with  that  received  from  an  overhead  antenna,  gener- 
ally of  the  coil  type.  His  results  would  indicate  that,  using  his  scheme, 
transatlantic  radio  communication  is  assured  under  any  condition  of  static 
to  be  expected. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  promising  lines  of  development  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  static  interference  has  to  do  with  a  vacuum  tube  detector  which, 
even  with  the  heaviest  static,  can  give  but  limited  response  in  the  telephone 
receiver;  if  this  response  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  as  loud  as  the 
signal  a  good  operator  can  read  the  signal  right  through  the  interfering  noises. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  when  many  devices  have  been  gotten  up 

*  Roy  A.  Weygant,  "  Reception  through  Static  and  Interference,"  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  June,  1919. 
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for  eliminating  the  effects  of  atmospheric  interference,  it  is  the  one  factor 
which  limits  the  rate  of  transmission,  high  speed  sending  cannot  be  carried 
out  and  because  of  the  many  repeats  required  the  present  commercial  speed 
of  transoceanic  conmiunication  is  between  five  and  ten  words  per  minute. 

Attenuation  of  Propagated  Waves. — ^The  electromagnetic  waves  set 
up  by  the  transmitter  are  propagated  in  all  directions  through  the  ether 
at  a  velocity  corresponding  to  that  of  light,  as  discussed  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  chapter.  As  the  distance  from  the  transmitter  increases 
their  amplitude  or  intensity  decreases,  due  to  the  wave  spreading  out  in 
ever-widening  circles  and  energy  absorption  by  the  different  media  through 
or  over  which  the  wave  may  be  propagated.  This  decrease  in  intensity, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  initial  intensity  at  the  source,  is  called  the  attenu* 
ation  of  the  wave. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  attenuation 
of  these  waves,  among  the  more  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  carried  out  by  L.  W.  Austin  ^  in  1909-1910,  using  the  station  at 
Brant  Rock,  Mass.,  as  the  receiver  and  the  transmitting  sets  on  U.  S. 
cruisers  for  sending.  His  results  cover  one  special  case  only,  namely, 
transmission  during  daylight  over  sea  water.  The  variation  of  currents 
flowing  in  the  receiving  antennse  is  indicated  in  Fig.  12.  The  dotted 
curve  is  plotted  to  show  what  the  results  would  be  if  no  absorption  of 
energy  had  occurred,  in  which  case  the  received  current  would  have  been 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  source.^ 

Through  the  points,  obtained  from  the  experiments,  the  full-line  curve 
was  drawn,  as  shown  by  Fig.  12,  the  equation  of  which  as  deduced  by 
Austin,  is  as  follows  r  l  d 

TAT     ""^r      -  0.0015-^ 

where  -4  is  a  constant; 

It  is  the  effective  current  in  the  transmitter  antenna; 
/,.  is  the  effective  current  in  the  receiver  antenna; 
hg  is  the  height  of  the  transmitting  antennae; 
K  is  the  height  of  the  receiving  antennse; 
d  is  the  distance  between  the  two  stations; 
X  is  the  wave  length  of  transmission. 
All  lengths  are  expressed  in  kilometers. 
For  the  ranges  covered  by  Austin's  investigation,  namely: 

7, =7.0  to  30.0  amperes 
hf  and  A«=  12  to  40  meters 

X  =  300  to  3750  meters 
d=up  to  1500  kilometers 
the  constant  A  was  foimd  to  be  equal  to  4.25. 

*  L.W.  Austin:  Bull.  Bureau  of  Standards,  vol.  7,  p.  315, 1911  and  vol.  11,  p.  69, 1914. 

'  More  recent  tests  by  Vallauri  on  the  strength  of  signals  received  at  L^hom  from 
Annapolis  indicate  that  the  attenuation  is  much  less  than  Austin's  formula  predicts. 
Vallauri's  measurements  gave  a  field  strength  at  his  receiving  station  ftbout  ten  times  as 
great  as  the  value  calculated  from  Austin's  formula. 
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The  receiving  antenna  resistance  was  25  ohms. 

Day  and  Night  Variation  in  Signal  Strength. — ^The  foregoing  inves- 
tigation considered  day  conditions.  At  night,  due  to  variations  in  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  affecting  the  conductivity  of  the  upper  strata,  the 
energy  losses  in  transmission  are  decreased,  and  the  attenuation  of  the 
wave  is  correspondingly  diminished.  In  practice  it  is  generally  found 
that  transmission  is  very  much  more  effective  at  nig^t  than  in  the  day- 


400         600         fiOO 
Distanoe  ta  MUes 


1000 


Fio.  12. — Calculated  and  experimental  values  of  current  in  receiving  antenna,  as  dis- 
tance from  transmitter  is  increased. 

time,  the  range  of  transmission  being  sometimes  increased  two  and  one-half 
times  or  more.  The  transmission,  however,  is  very  much  more  uncertain, 
the  range  sometimes  being  only  slightly  greater  than  in  the  daytime.^ 

The  electromagnetic  waves  are  generally  believed  to  be  propagated 
through  the  layer  of  atmosphere  immediately  adjacent  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face, this  layer  being  considered  about  30  to  40  miles  thick.    Above  this, 

^  See  article  by  J.  H.  I>eUing0r..F)!oo.  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  January, 
1921,  on  the  Fading  of  Signals*^ 
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the  atmosphere,  due  to  this  low  density,  and  the  ionizing  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  rapidly  increases  in  conductivity,  and  forms  a  bounding  plane, 
of  high  conductivity,  for  the  layer  of  atmosphere  adjacent  to  the  earth, 
whose  resistance  is  comparatively  high. 

During  the  day,  however,  this  layer  adjacent  to  the  earth  is  also  ionized 
to  a  small  extent,  increasing  its  conductivity  and  decreasing  the  efficiency 
of  transmission  of  the  electromagnetic  waves,  which  is  a  maximum  for 
a  dielectric  possessing  zero  conductivity.  With  the  removal  of  the  sun 
and  its  ionizing  effects  on  this  transmitting  layer  of  atmosphere,  this 
efficiency  is  increased  and  thus  also  the  range  of  transmission.  Ihu-ing 
daylight  the  refracting  effects  of  the  upper  ionized  portion  of  the  transh 
mitting  layer  cause  the  waves  to  bend  over,  so  that  when  they  reach  the 
receiving  antennse  they  may  be  bent  at  such  an  angle  as  to  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  aerial.  This  effect  is  diminished  at  night,  when  the 
ionization  of  this  transmitting  belt  is  largely  reduced,  as  already  described. 

Another  interesting  fact  concerned  with  the  diiu'nal  variation  in  trans- 
mission is  the  fact  first  recorded  by  Marconi  in  his  early  transatlantic 
experiments.  When  the  line  of  sunrise  or  sunset  is  between  the  two 
stations  transmission  is  almost  impossible,  according  to  Marconi's  results. 
It  seems  as  though  the  twilight  line  acts  as  either  a  reflector  or  absorber 
of  the  radio  waves. 

Seasonal  Variation  in  Signal  Strength. — ^The  strength  of  received 
fiignals  varies  also  with  the  seasons,  and  in  1912,  an  investigation  of  this 
effect  was  made  by  L.  W.  Austin,^  signals  being  received  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  the  radio  stations  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Navy  Yards. 
The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

The  reason  for  this  seasonal  variation  of  signal  strength  is  ordinarily 
considered  as  being  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  waves  by  vegetation, 
thus  causing  a  marked  decrease  in  intensity  during  the  summer  months. 
This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  trees 
have  been  successfully  used  as  antennae,  thus  demonstrating  their  energy- 
absorbing  qualities.  It  was  found  that  rainfall  had  no  appreciable  effect 
of  the  signal  intensity. 

Amount  of  Power  Sent  Out  and  Received. — ^Hertz  showed  that  the 

electric  and  magnetic  forces  in  the  radiated  wave  varied  inversely  as  the 

distance  from  a  small  Hertzian  oscillator.    The  same  relation  is  true  for 

an  ordinary  grounded  antennse  if  the  distance  assumed  does  not  exceed  a 

few  hundred  miles.^    The  energy  thus  decreases  inversely  as  the  square 

of  the  distance,  while  the  amplitude  varies  inversely  as  the  distance.^ 
(See  dotted  curve  shown  in  Fig.  12.) 

^  L.  W.  Austin  ''  Seasonal  Variation  in  the  Strength  of  Radiotelegraphic  Signals." 
Proc.  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  June,  1915. 

*  See  Chapter  IX,  page  707. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  report  by  a  British  radio  commission  points 
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Duddell  and  Taylor^  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  decrease  of 
field  as  the  distance  from  the  transmitter  increases,  and  a  few  of  their 
results  are  given  in  the  following  table;  the  transmission  was  over 
land,  but  it  is  likely  that  for  such  short  distances  as  were  used  in  theur 
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Fio.  13. — ^Variation  of  radio  transmission  occuiring  with  seasonal  frequency. 

CURRENT  IN  THE  RECEIVING  ANTENNA  WHEN  THE  DISTANCE 
BETWEEN  THE  TUNED  TRANSMITTER  AND  RECEIVER  IS  VARIED. 
HEIGHT  OF  RECEIVING  ANTENNA,  56  FT.  HEIGHT  OF  TRANS- 
MITTING ANTENNA,  42  FT. 


Diatanoe  in  Feet  between 
Antenna. 

CUHBBNTB   IN    ANTSNN.«. 

Approximate  Wave 
Length. 

Transmitter 
Amperea  (efF). 

Receiver  Micro- 
Amperea  (eff). 

100 
200 

300 
400 
1260 
2420 
3700 
4600 
6220 

0.501 
0.507 
0.558 
0.541 
0.541 
0.506 
0.517 
0.558 
0.563 

12320 
6435 
4548 
3108 
715 
283.5 
105 
96.5 
60.5 

400  ft. 

out  the  fact  that  it  is  uneconomical  to  attempt  radio  communication  over  2000  miles 
except  where  greater  distance  is  actually  required. 

^  **  Wireless  Telegraph  Measurements,''  by  W.  Duddell  and  J.  E.  Taylor,  Journal 
Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  Lond.,  1905,  vol.  35,  p.  321.  The  receiving  antenna  had  an  effective 
resistance  of  about  60  ohms.  Later  tests  over  water  showed  that  for  distance  up  to  50 
miles  or  more  the  current  in  the  receiving  antenna  varied  inversely  as  the  distance. 
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tests,  the  values  indicate  accurately  what  might  be  expected  over  water 
also. 

From  these  figures  it  is  readily  seen  how  small  the  received  power  is 
compared  to  the  power  input  to  the  transmitting  antenna  circuit. 

The  experiments  of  Austin,  previously  described,  resulted  in  the 
empiric  formula  given  on  page  196,  which  holds  approximately  for  dis- 
tances up  to  1000  miles.  For  the  smallest  distance  considered,  viz.,  22 
miles  between  the  stations,  usmg  a  1000-meter  wave,  the  follo¥dng  valuer 
were  noted: 


Sending  Station. 

Reoeiying 
SUtion. 

Wave 
Length 
Meters. 

Antbnnji  Cubbbnt. 

Miles 
between 
SUtions. 

Sending 

StaUon 

Amperes. 

Receiving 
Station 
Micro- 
Amperes. 

22 
22 
22 
22 

U.  S.  S.  Birmingham 
U.  S.  S.  8alem 
U.  S.  S.  Birmingham 
U.  S.  S.  Salem 

Brant  Rock 
Brant  Rock 
Brant  Rock 
Bi-ant  Rock 

1000 
1000 

3750 
3750 

33 
27 
27 
24 

10,500 

11,000 

3,200 

4,100 

A  mathematical  analysis  of  the  Austin  formula  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  transmitting  and  receiving  antennse  currents  shows  that 
in  so  far  as  transmission  alone  is  considered  under  given  conditions,  there 
exists  a  best  value  of  wave  length  to  be  used  for  any  given  distance  between 
the  stations.    This  best  wave  length  is: 


X  = 


_  (.0015)g(P 

4       ' 


where  d  is  the  distance  between  the  stations  in  kilometers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  best  wave  lengths  for  various  values  of 
d  as  derived  from  the  above  formula:  ^ 


d  in  kilometers. 
Xin  meters 


700        1000        1500        2000       3000        4000      5000 
275  562        1260        2250        5070        9000     14,050 


For  a  distance  of  22  miles,  wave  lengths  of  1000  and  3750  meters  were 
far  greater  than  the  best  value  for  this  distance,  as  indicated  by  the  very 
much  diminished  antenna  currents  at  the  receiver  when  the  wave  length 
was  increased  from  1000  to  3750  meters.^ 

<<  Freak ''  Transmission. — The  ideas  presented  in  this  and  following 
chapter  regarding  the  power  used  in  radio  communication  represent 
average  conditions.    It  may  be  that  communication  between  two  stations 

^  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  values  do  not  check  very  well  with  those 
given  on  page  187,  which  are  more  nearly  the  actual  values  used  in  practice. 

'  For  optimum  wave  length  see  note  by  Austin  in  Radio  Review,  February,  1922. 
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nonnally  perfect,  is  cut  off  completely  for  several  hours,  as  though  a 
screen  of  some  kind  had  been  put  between  the  two  stations.  It  often 
happens  that  a  station  on  an  island  cannot  communicate  with  a  ship  near 
the  opposite  shore,  but  that  if  the  ship  moves  away  perhaps  100  miles, 
the  intervening  land  of  the  island  offers  no  appreciable  obstruction.  This 
18  indicated  in  Fig.  14.    Illustrating  another  kind  of  freak  transmission 
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Commnnlcation  fhim  ftation  to  ihip  at  A 
ftnpoaftble;  with  ship  at  B.  100  miles  fhun  A« 
eommunicaftion  is  good 


Fio.  14. — ^A  peculiar  effect  often  observed  in  radio  oommimication,  giving  rise  to  the  idea 

of  radio  ''shadows." 

there  is  apparently  substantial  evidence  that  a  low-power  station  (10  kw.) 
may  sometimes  give  perfectly  good  signals  tx)  a  ship  8000  miles  away. 
Such  freak  transmission  is  more  likely  to  occur  with  short  waves  than 
with  long  ones. 

Recent  transatlantic  tests  have  shown  that  with  modem  receiving 
apparatus,  including  carefully  designed  amplifiers,  in  the  bands  of  a  skilled 
operator,  as  little  as  five  watts  will  give  good  communication  between 
New  York  and  Scotland;  furthermore  instead  of  being  as  the  supposedly 
optimum  wave  length  of  several  thousand  meters  this  communication 
was  carried  out  with  a  wave  length  of  only  200  meters.  These  tests 
further  emphasize  our  lack  of  information  on  the  actual  transmission 
efficiency  of  radio  waves. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  when  discussing  the  amount  of  power  required  for 
radio  transmission,  that,  due  to  absorption,  reflection,  and  refraction  of 
the  electromagnetic  waves,  the  question  is  almost  as  indeterminate  as — 
how  far  can  a  man  shout? — over  a  quiet  lake  in  the  evening  a  man's  voice 
may  "  carry  "  two  or  three  miles;  the  same  voice  would  carry  about  600 
feet  on  a  city  street,  and  in  a  busy  shipyard  the  shout  would  be  heard 
probably  not  more  than  100  feet.  Atmospheric  disturbances  make  the 
range  of  a  radio  station  almost  as  indeterminate. 


CHAPTER  IV 

LAWS  OF  OSCILLATING  CIRCUITS 

Discharge  of  a  Condenser  fhrough  an  Inductance  and  Resistance  in 
Series. — Practically  all  radio  sets  which  send  out  damped  (or  discon- 
tinuous) waves  generate  the  high-frequency  currents  required  by  charg- 
ing up  a  condenser  from  a  suitable  source  of  power,  then  letting  this  con- 
denser discharge  through  an  inductance  in  series  with  a  spark  gap.  In 
general  the  oscillatory  power  so  generated  is  transferred  by  coupling  of 
some  kind  to  another  circuit  from  which  it  is  radiated.    The  investigation 

of  the  form  of  oscillatory  current  in  these 

•  s^- V   coupled  circuits  will  be  taken  up  later  in 

4.  §[  this  chapter,  we  shall  first  investigate  the 


c  Lg(  discharge   of    a   condenser   in   the    single 

circuit. 


R 

VWW  ^  ^-  1  ^  shown  the  circuit;  the  con- 

FiG.  1.— The  charged  condenser  C  denser  C  charged   to  voltage    £   is  to  be 

will  discharge  through  L  and  R  connected  to  the  circuit  consisting  of  L  and 

when  switch  S  is  closed.  R  in  series  when  the  switch  S  is  closed. 

The  switch  is  not  used  in  the  actual  radio 
circuit,  a  spark  gap  performing  its  function,  but  the  resistance  of  the 
spark  gap  somewhat  complicates  the  analysis  so  that  its  action  is  de- 
ferred until  a  later  paragraph. 

It  will  be  supposed  at  first  that  the  condenser  has  no  leakage;  the 
equation  of  reactions  of  the  circuit  after  the  switch  is  closed  is, 

V  being  the  voltage  across  the  condenser  at  any  instant.    Then 

But  we  know  that  ^ = C'  ^n 

BO  we  have  L^+B^+^=0, 

or 
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The  solution  of  a  differential  equation  of  this  kind  is  obtained  by  an 
"  intelligent  guess."  It  is  evident  that  i  must  be  a  function  of  t  and 
furthennore  that  this  function  must  be  of  such  a  fonn  that  the  second 

R 
derivative  of  the  function  plus  the  first  derivative  multiplied  by  y  plus 

the  fimction  itself  multiplied  by  ^  must  add  up  to  zero.  By  trial  we 
find  that  if  the  current  is  of  the  form 

Eq.  (1)  will  probably  be  satisfied.    Using  this  fimction  we  have 
and 

Substituting  these  values  in  Eq.  (1),  we  get 

A€-«^m2+^m+^)=0 (la) 

As  no  useful  solution  is  obtained  by  putting  A=^0,  we  use  the  condition 

There  are  two  roots  to  this  equation  either  of  which  will  satisfy  it.  As 
Eq.  (1)  involves  the  second  derivative  of  i  we  know  there  must  be  two 
independent  solutions  for  i  and  these  two  values  of  m  which  we  call  mi 
and  1712,  permit  the  two  required  solutions  being  written.  The  complete 
solution  of  Eq.  (1)  is  the  smn  of  the  two  particular  solutions,  so  we  write 
as  the  complete  solution 

i«Al!g'»>'  +  A2€»»««, (2) 

where  

R^   fW    1 

"^^  "2L=*=\4P""i;c''  ""=*=^ 
So  we  have 

i  =  €— '(Ai€<«+A2e-'»') (3) 

As  initial  conditions  we  have,  at  the  instant  the  switch  is  closed  (t—0), 

<=0,  so  from  (3) 

0=Ai+il2 (4) 

Also  if 


t=0,fli=0,so(D^_^.-f, 
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which  when  substituted  in  Eq.  (3)  after  differentiation  gives 

-J=(3-a)Ai-(^+a)A2 (5) 

Solving  (4)  and  (5)  for  Ai  and  A2  we  get 

'^i  =  '~7T^r  and  A2  =  +i 


2/3L  —  ^      '  2fiL' 
which  values  substituted  in  Eq.  (3)  give 


in  which 


i=-^e-'(€^-€-^),       (6) 


The  quantity  a  is  always  real,  which  means  that  the  amplitude  of  the 
current  continually  decreases  with  increase  of  time.  The  quantity 
(€^— €~^),  which  determines  the  form  of  the  current,  while  it  is  decaying, 
depends  for  its  value  on  the  quantity  fi;  this  may  be  either  real  or  imag- 

inaiy,  according  as  o^  is  greater  or  less  than  j^.    The  form  of  the  current 

will  be  analyzed  for  the  three  conditions — 


c^>—  c^=—  a^<— 


Case  1.    ot^> 


LC 
In  this  case  i9  is  a  real  quantity  so  we  have 

'---JL'      [—2-)^'pL'       '"^^  '    •    .    .     (7) 

The  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  current  is  to  decrease 
E,  i.e.,  to  release  the  charge  on  the  condenser — ^as  to  whether  or  not  cur- 
rent is  actually  positive  or  negative  depends  upon  the  polarity  of  charge 
on  the  condenser  assumed  positive. 

The  form  of  current  in  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  2;  the  lines  properly 
marked  give  the  two  terms  € ""«'  and  sinh  pt.  The  figure  is  drawn  to  scale 
for  E=100  volts,  C  =  10/i/,  L  =  .20  henry,  and  fl  =  500  ohms.  By  cal- 
culation we  find  a  =  1250  and  /3=1030. 

The  maximum  current  is  reached  at  a  time  calculated  from  putting 
the  first  derivative  of  Eq.  7  equal  to  zero. 
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This  results  in  the  equation 


or 


e*« 


fi-a 


(8) 
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Fig.  2. — Calculated  discharge  current  when  the  R  of  Fig.  1  is  too  high  for  oscillatory  dis- 
charge. 


Fig  3  shows  two  oscillograms  of  a  condenser  discharge  current  for  the 
case  just  analyzed. 


Case  2.    o?^ 


LC' 


In  this  case  we  have  i9=0.    We  write  the  current  in  the  form, 


the  value  of  the  expression  in  the  parenthesis  being  indeterminate.    We 
evaluate  it  by  differentiation  and  get, 


^ /<(«»+«-») 


1      A-o 


%. 


$-0 
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Hence  in  this  case  the  equation  for  the  discharge  current  is, 


L 


(9) 


The  graph  of  such  a  discharge  current  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  for  £=  100 
volts,  C  =  10  lif,  L  =  .20  henry,  and  R  =  282.3  ohms. 

The  time  at  which  maximum  current  occurs  is  obtained  as  outlined 
for  the  previous  case  and  yields  the  condition  that, 

'-h <i») 

For  the  conditions  given  this  time  is  .001416  second  after  closing  the  switch. 


Fia.  3. — Oscillograma  of  discharges  similar  to  Fig.  2> 

Fig.  5  shows  an  osciUogram  of  such  a  critically  damped  circuit;  the 
time  scale  on  the  lower  part  of  the  film  permits  the  validity  of  Eq.  (10) . 
to  be  checked. 


In  this  case  j3  becomes  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity,  and  we 
write  it 
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Fio.  5. — OBcillogram  of  current  for  conditions  assumed  in  Fig,  4. 
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Then  from  Eq.  (6) 


t  = 


E 


2jwL 


c  -  «<(^'ftrf — £  -y«rf)  = 


E 


=s =€"■*"'  sin  (at 

<aL 


(11) 


The  current  in  this  case  is  oscillatory,  its  frequency  being  fixfed  by 
the  value  of  w;   the  term  €""«'  represents  the  decay  of  the  current,  and 

E 


the  theoretical  maximum  value  of  the  current  is  given  by 
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Fig.  6. — ^Value  of  R  of  Fig.  1  reduced  sufficiently  to  permit  the  ordinary  oscillatory  dis- 
charge, giving  a  '' damped  sine  wave." 


In  Fig.  6  are  plotted,  in  dotted  lines,  each  of  the  terms  of  Eq.  (11)  for 
a  circuit  of  E=100  volts,  C=10  nf,  L  =  .20  henry,  and  fi  =  50  ohms. 


We  have 


R 


50 


2L    2X.20 


=  125 


But  «=2t/,  hence 


"=a^=a/w^=^^5- 


/=  y-=  110.5  cycles  per  second. 


The  actual  equation  for  the  current  is  then. 


1= 


100 
695  X. 2 


.1251 


sin  (27r  110.5  0- 
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This  curve  is  shown  in  the  full  lines  of  Fig.  6.  It  is  generally  called  a 
**  damped  sine  wave,"  the  term  €"«*  giving  the  damping.  In  Fig.  7  is 
shown  the  oscillogram  of  a  damped  sine  wave  showing  how  the  actual 
current  is  of  the  form  indicated  by  Eq.  (11)  for  two  values  of  resistance. 
Effect  of  Condenser  Leakage. — In  case  the  condenser  has  appreciable 

leakage  the  solution  takes  a  slightly  different 
form.  The  circuit  is  now  as  shown  in  Pig.  8; 
the  energy  stored  in  the  condenser  when  the 
switch  is  closed  is  partially  consumed  in  the 
series  resistance  R,  partially  consumed  in  the 
leak  resistance  r,  and  the  rest  transformed 
^^*  \"^*f^*^'^^  "'"'"^^     into  magnetic  energy  in  the  coil;   then  the 

in  which  the  condenser  is  .  .        i  -i    •      /        i»  i 

"leaky."  magnetic  energy  m  the   coil  is  transformed 

back  to  electrostatic  energy  in  the  recharged 

condenser,  but  during  the  transformation  more  of  the  energy  is  wasted 

in  R  and  r. 

The  differential  equation  of  the  circuit  becomes 

L^^+Ri+v=0 
at 

»  (Pi  .  -^di  .  dv    ^ 

We  have  ic^C-jy  and  ie=i+io  where  ig^vg,  g  being  equal  to  -. 

dt  T 

d%  di 

Now,  in  magnitude,  v  =  L-T:+Ri,  so  that  ig=gL-T:+gRi, 

Substituting  then  -rf=A  and  using  the  value  of  i,  just  obtained,  we  get 

LC^+(RC+gL)^+a+9R)i=0 (12) 

which  may  be  written  g+(^+|)^^+(l+^)z=0. 

This  equation  is  similar  in  form  to  (1)  and  its  solution  is  of  exactly 
the  same  form.    For  this  case,  however,  we  have 


«=2L+fe ^^^^ 


and 


^-M-^r-ic ("> 
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The  three  cases  considered  in  the  previous  section  occur  also  for  this 
circuit;   the  conclusions  reached  are  the  same,  except  where  previously 

^  determined  the  damping,  we  now  have  the  quantity  (or  +^)* 

The  conditions  for  oscillations  or  no  oscillations  is  affected  by  the  con- 
denser leakage  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expected;  with  no  leakage  the  non« 
oscillatory  condition  is  reached  when 

R  ^     1 
2L    VLC 

and  for  the  leaky  condenser  the  criterion  is 

(R      g\        1 
\2L    2Cj     Vlc' 

That  is,  a  circuit  which  has  sufficient  series  resistance  to  be  critically 
damped  may  become  oscillatory  if  sufficient  leakage  is  introduced  across 
the  condenser. 

For  the  cinmit  considered  in  the  previous  section  the  non-oscillatory 
condition  was  reached  when  R  was  adjusted  for  282.3  ohms;  we  then 
had  a^lVI.  If  we  now  shimt  the  condenser  by  a  leak  resistance  of  1000 
ohms  we  have 

_282.3  .  10^_Q^>y 
""2X72"*"  i03"^^' 

that  is,  greater  than  before,  but  we  now  have  an  oscillatory  circuit  because 

is  less  than     . — .    Thus  we  have  the  unexpected  phenomenon 

of  increased  damping  changing  a  non-oscillatory  circuit  to  an  oscillatory 

one.    Pig.  9  shows  the  three  currents  for  the  circuit  with  leaky  condenser, 

as  in  Fig.  8. 

The  frequency  of  the  free  oscillation  is  lowered  by  the  series  resistance 

of  the  circuit,  but  it  is  raised  by  the  effect  of  shunt  resistance  until  this 

R     a 
shunt  resistance  reaches  the  value  such  that  -j^Ti'    If  the  shunt,  or  leak 

resistance,  is  made  still  less  the  frequency  will  again  decrease;  from  this 
it  is  seen  that  the  effect  of  a  leak  resistance  (with  no  series  resistance) 
is  to  increase  the  damping  and  increase  the  period,  just  as  is  the  case  for 
a  series  resistance  above,  but  that  When  both  are  present  the  damping 
is  increased  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  sum  of  the  series  resistance 
and  leak  resistance,  but  that  the  effect  of  these  two  on  the  period  is  sub- 
tractive,  and  that  a  certain  relation  between  them  suffices  for  complete 
neutralization,  so  that  the  natural  period  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if 
the  circuit  had  no  dissipative  reactions  at  all. 


(^  -A  i 

\2L    2Cj 
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Frequency — Wave  Length. — ^In  the  previous  paragraph  the  frequency 
of  an  oscillatory  discharge  was  shown  to  be  fixed  by  the  damping,  induct- 
ance,  and  capacity.  The  effect  of  the  damping  constants  in  the  fre- 
quency is,  in  ordinary  radio  circuits,  so  small  that  it  can  be  neglected  with- 
out appreciable  error,  so  that  this  formula  for  frequency  of  an  oscillatory 
circuit  becomes 

a,=27r/=     ^ 


or 


Vlc' 


/= 


2tVLC 


(15) 
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Fig.  9. — Calculated  currents  for  circuit  depicted  in  Fig.  8. 


In  the  formula  /  is  in  cycles  per  second,  L  in  henries,  and  C  in  farads. 
Now  in  radio  circuits  the  values  of  L  and  C  are  more  generally  measured 
in  micro-units  and  the  formula  becomes, 


/= 


10« 


2WLC' 


(16) 


where  L  is  in  microhenries  and  C  in  microfarads. 

It  is  more  customary  to  use  the  term  vxive  lengUi  in  radio  literature, 
instead  of  frequency.  When  an  antenna  is  excited  by  an.  oscillatory  cur- 
rent of  frequency  /  it  sends  out  over  the  earth's  s\u*face  electromagnetic 
waves  which  travel  out  from  the  antenna  with  the  velocity  of  light,  i.e., 
3X10®  meters  per  second.  In  any  wave  phenomenon  the  frequency  and 
wave  length  (always  designated  in  radio  by  the  symbol  X)  are  connected 
by  the  formula 

A=^, * (17) 
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where  Y  is  the  velocity  of  travel  of  the  waves.    We  therefore  find  for  the 
valu6  of  wave  length  of  these  electromagnetic  radiations 

In  this  formula  X  is  given  in  meters,  L  in  microhenries,  and  C  in  microfarads. 
Relation  of  Current  and  Voltage  in  Oscillatory  Circuits. — ^The  equa- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  condenser  for  the  ordinary  condition  (Case  3, 
p.  208,  Eq.  11)  is 

i= iT^""*  sin  uiL 

R 
in  which  "^9?' 

and  we  have  said  that  in  the  ordinary  radio  circuit  o)  is  approximately 

equal  to 


Equation  (11)  therefore  becomes, 

The  TTfiJ^YiTniinn  current  occurs  one-quarter  of  a  cycle  after  closing  the 

switch,  nearly;  the  effect  of  the  damping  term  e  ^^  is  to  make  the  current 
a  TriAYiTnum  shortly  before  the  quarter  cycle  interval.  The  value  of  thb 
current,  neglecting  the  small  effect  of  the  damping  for  one  quarter  cycle, 


fC 
is  equal  to  -^-Wy  • 


Now  thb  could  have  been  predicted  from  the  consideration  of  energy 
in  the  circuit ;  before  the  switch  is  closed  all  the  energy  is  in  the  condenser 

and  is  equal  to  — j^.    One  quarter  cycle  after  closing  the  switch  the 

voltage  across  the  condenser  is  zero,  so  that  all  the  energy  must  be  in 
the  coil,  hence  we  may  put 

CEP  ^  LP 
2         2  ' 


or 


=-^Vr 


as  we  had  before. 

In  an  oscillatory  circuit  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  energy  oscillating 
back  and  forth  from  coil  to  condenser,  and  being  wasled  during  the  trans- 
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fer.    The  frequency  of  transfer  will  be  the  same  no  matter  what  the 

relative  value  of  L  and  C^  so  long  as  their  product  is  constant.    It  is 

sometimes  desired  to  establish  resonance  in  a  circuit  and  keep  the  voltage 

low;  in  such  a  case  a  low  value  of  L  and  correspondingly  high  value  of 

C  should  be  chosen.    In  radio-receiving  circuits,  however,  it  is  generally 

desired  to  obtain  as  high  a  voltage  as  possible;  this  is  done  by  using  as 

low  a  value  of  C  as  possible  (sometimes  as  low  as  100  micro-microfarads) 

and  a  correspondingly  high  value  of  L. 

-51 
Damping  and  Decrement. — ^In  Eq.  (19)  the  factor  e  ^^   represents  a 

R 

logarithmic  decrease  in  the  ampUtude  of  the  current;  the  value  of  ^ry 

is  called  the  damping  coefficient  of  the  circuit.  For  the  average  radio 
circuit  this  coefficient  is  of  the  order  of  1000  to  10,000,  being  greater  the 
shorter  the  wave  length  of  the  set.  The  damping  coefficient  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  one  cycle  is  called  the  logarithmic  decrement  or  merely  the 
decrement  of  the  circuit. 

If  we  write  the  values  of  successive  maxima  of  ciurent  (maxima  in  the 
same  direction)  we  shall  have  from  Eq.  (19),  calling  T  the  period  of  oscil- 
lation, 

fr  -A  I         »Ar 

^A(Z^2t)  -At 

/3=/0€     2^^*  f=l2€     2^     ,etC. 

From  these  we  get 

12       13       i4 

where  d  is  the  decrement  of  the  circuit.    As  T=^  it  is  evident  that 

An  ordinary  radio  set  has  a  decrement  about  0.1;  the  large  stations  may 
have  a  decrement  as  low  as  .02,  while  the  upper  limit  for  a  transmitting 
station  is  0.2,  this  being  fixed  legally  as  the  maximiun  decrement  a  spark 
station  is  allowed.  As  is  evident  from  Eq.  (20),  the  decrement  of  a  cir- 
cuit depends  directly  upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  this  resistance 
being  interpreted  in  the  broadest  sense  as  suggested  on  page  112.  In 
transmitting  stations  the  ground  resistance  of  the  antenna  is  likely  to 
be  very  important  in  its  effect  on  the  decrement.     The  decrement  meas- 
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ured  from  the  upper  curve  of  the  film  of  Fig.  7  was  .150,  while  that  cal- 
culated from  the  constants  of  the  circuit  was  .152. 

In  a  continuous  wave  transmitting  station  the  source  of  high-frequency 
power  maintains  a  constant  amplitude  to  the  successive  cycles  and  the 
station  is  said  to  have  a  zero  decrement;  in  certain  receiving  circuits 
using  a  vacuum  tube  for  receiver,  the  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit 
made  to  approach  zero  as  nearly  as  desired,  thus  making  the  decrement 
of  the  receiving  set  approach  zero.  As  explained  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  62-65, 
the  decrement  is  the  important  factor  in  determining  the  selectivity  of 
a  receiving  circuit,  as  it  determines  the  sharpness  of  resonance. 

Decrement  Determined  by  Energy  Waste  per  Cycle. — ^The  decrement 
may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  energy  dissipation  per  cycle  to  the  energy 
transferred  during  the  same  interval  of  time.  Neglecting  the  small  change 
in  value  of  maximum  current  during  one  cycle  we  have: 

Energy  dissipated  per  cycle=^^ 

where  I  is  the  maximum  value  of  ciurent. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  cycle  to  begin  when  /  has  maximmn  positive 

LP 
value  and  all  the  energy  is  in  the  coil,  this  energy  being  equal  to  -x-. 

Now  dining  one  cycle  this  energy  flows  from  the  coil  to  the  condenser, 

back  to  the  coil  (when  I  goes  through  its  values  of  opposite  polarity) 

back  to  the  condenser  and  then  back  to  the  coil.    The  energy  makes 

two  complete  transfers  through  the  circuit  so  that  the  amount  of  energy 

transfer  during  one  cycle  is 

LP 
2x~  =  LP. 

RP 
Hence  Energy  dissipated  ^  jf  ^  R  ^  ^ 

'  Energy  transferred     LP    2/L 

If  the  above  analysis  were  carried  through  rigorously  (taking  account  of 
decrease  of  /  diuing  the  cycle),  it  would  be  found  that  the  above  relation 
for  5  is  correct. 

Current,  Voltagei  and  Energy  in  a  Damped  Wave. — ^During  the  decay 
of  a  wave  train  the  corresponding  maximmn  values  of  electrostatic  energy  of 
the  condenser  and  electro-magnetic  energy  of  the  coil  remain  practically 
equal;  the  voltage  across  the  condenser  goes  through  the  same  changes  as 
does  the  current  through  the  inductance.  Using  the  relation  between  the 
voltage  across  the  condenser  and  the  current  in  the  circuit 


ec 
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we  get  from  Eq.  (11)  the  approxinmte  relation 
ec^Ef-"^  COB  wl. 
At  any  instant,  theiefore,  the  energy  in  the  condenser  is 

And  we  have  for  the  energy  in  the  coil. 


we  get 


Via.  10. — Conveotional  energy  curve  Tepresentaition  in  an  osciUAtoiy  circuit. 
Fnun  the  equation  we  see  that  the  original  energy  stored  in  the  con< 


twice  that  of  the  current. 

The  curves  of  current,  voltage,  and  energy  are  plotted  in  Fig.  10;  the 
total  energy  is  obtained  by  adding  the  corresponding  instantaneous  values 
of  the  magnetic  and  electric  energy.  In  reality  the  current  and  voltage 
are  not  exactly  90°  out  of  phase,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  80  that  the  addition  of  the  two  components  of  energy  does  not  give 
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the  amooth  exponential  curve  shown  in  Fig.  10,  but  a  wavy  exponential 
curve  as  indicated  in  Fig.  11.    Here  a  decrement  of  0.3  has  been  asBumedj 

^ving  a  power  factor  of  — = .0955 ;  the  phase  difference  of  E  and  /  is  there- 
fore 84.5°.  The  energy  for  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  no  longer  adds 
to  give  the  smooth  energy  curve  of  Fig.  10,  but  indicates  that  the  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  from  the  system  is  more  rapid  at  certain  parts  of  the  cycle 
than  at  others.  When  all  the  dissipated  energy  appears  in  the  form 
of  heat  in  the  series  resistance  (as  supposed  for  Fig.  11),  the  maximum 
rate  of  dissipation  corresponds  with  the  time  of  maximum  current  as  it 
should;  when  the  current  is  sero  there  is  no  energy  being  dissipated. 


Fib.  11. — Actual  energy  curve  for  an  ordinaiy  oecQlatory  eumit. 

In  case  the  condenser  used  in  the  oscillatory  circuit  is  a  leaky  one, 
with  leak  conductance,  g,  the  energy  dissipated  while  an  oscillatory  cur- 
rent is  flowing  is  used  up  partly  in  the  series  resistance  of  the  circuit 
and  partly  in  the  conductance  across  the  circuit.  The  rate  of  energy  dis- 
upation  in  the  series  resistance  is  ■PR  and  the  rate  of  energy  dissipation 
in  the  leak  is  C/'g.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  power  losses  do  not 
have  their  maxima  at  the  same  instant;  when  e<  is  a  maximum  i  is  prac- 
tically zero. 

If  the  series  resistance  and  shunt  redstance  are  properly  proportioned 
the  power  dissipated  in  each  will  be  the  same;  the  proper  ratio  is  obtuned 
by  putting 
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Now  we  have,  /2= (a^C^E^, 

and  sOy 


from  which 


E^ 

T 


R='-     ' 


r  6)2C2' 
The  relation  may  also  be  expressed 

r  C 

or  we  may  also  put  it  in  the  form, 

R_l 

L    C 

Such  a  proportionality  ^  in  the  series  and  shunt  resistances  of  the  cir- 
cuit will  result  in  a  power  consiunption  in  the  oscillating  circuit  which 
does  not  fluctuate  throughout  the  cycle  as  it  does  when  the  relation  is 
not  maintained.  Hence  the  energy  decay  in  the  circuit  is  not  a  wavy 
line  as  given  in  Fig.  11,  but  a  smooth  logarithmic  curve  as  given  in  Fig.  10. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  proportionality  of  series  and  shimt 
resistances  is  the  same  as  is  required  to  make  the  natural  period  of  oscil- 
lation the  same  as  if  no  dissipative  reactions  were  present  in  the  circuit. 
The  natural  period  of  such  a  circuit  was  given  in  Eq.  (14) ;  it  is  seen  that  if 

L    C 
then 


2ir\/LC' 


Oscillatory  Discharge  through  a  Spark  Gap. — If  the  oscillating  cir- 
cuit contains  a  spark  gap  the  current  is  not  of  the  form  indicated  by  Ek|. 
(11),  because  of  the  influence  of  the  gap;  as  pointed  out  on  page  139  the 
resistance  of  a  given  spark  gap  is  not  constant  but  depends  upon  the  cur- 
rent flowing  through  it.  The  resistance  of  the  gap  is  smaller  the  higher 
the  amplitude  of  current  through  it,  as  is  more  or  less  evident  from  the 
appearance  of  a  spark.  The  greater  the  current  through  the  gap  the 
larger  is  the  cross-section  of  the  hot,  ionized  gas  conducting  the  ciurenti 
and  the  more  intensely  is  it  ionized,  both  of  these  eflfects  lowering  the 
gap  resistance. 

^  The  same  proportionality  has  a  peculiar  significance  when  applied  to  long  con- 
ductors, such  as  telephone  lines.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  O.  Heaviside  that  such 
relation  between  the  various  constants  of  a  line  gives  so-called  '' distortionless"  trans- 
mission of  speech  waves. 
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When  a  charged  condenser  discharges  through  the  circuit  represented 
in  Fig.  12,  the  equation  of  discharge  is 

Lj^+{R+R,)i+v^Q, (22) 

where  R,  is  the  resistance  of  the  spark  gap.  If  Rg  can  be  written  as  a 
simple  function  of  the  current  this  equation  can  be  solved,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  that  th3  function  is  an  intricate  one,  depending  hot  only  on  the 
magnitude  of  current,  but  on  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations. 

The  value  of  R^  imdoubtedly  varies  a  great  deal  throughout  the  cycle, 
but  these  variations  can  have  much  less  effect  on  the  magnitude  and  shape 
of  the  ciurent  than  might  be  supposed.  The  resistance  reaction  is  the  only 
reaction  limiting  the  value  of  the  ciurrent  of  fundamental  frequency 

( approximately ^=  1  but  any  upper  harmonics  which  the  cychcally 

varying  resistance  might  tend  to  produce  in  the  circuit  would  be  opposed 
by  a  reactance  several  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  resistance,  because 
the  inductance  and  capacity  reactions  balance  only  for  the  fundamental 
frequency.  Hence  the  cychcal  change  in  resistance  may  be  neglected 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  solution  of  the  oscillatory  current  defined  by 
Eq.  (22). 

By  means  of  a  Braun  tube  oscillograph  photographs  have  been  taken 
of  the  oscillations  in  such  a  circuit 
as  that  of  Fig.  12,  and  the  commonly 
accepted  interpretation  of  these  pho- 
tographs is  that  the  decay  of  current   •■ ' q  R^spark  gap 

is  linear  with  respect  to  time  instead 
of  exponential,  as  given  in  Eq.  (11). 

On  the  assiunption  that  the  re-  Fig.  12.— Oscillatory  circuit  in  which  a 
sistance  of  the  circuit  did  not  affect  spark  gap  is  used, 

the  frequency  and  using  the  experi- 
mental data  given  by  Zenneck,  J.  S.  Stone  has  shown  that  if  the  gap 
resistance  is  written 


''    A-BV 

A  and  B  being  constants,  and  the  other  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  negligible 
the  solution  of  Eq.  (22)  becomes, 

where  i2o= initial  resistance  of  spark  gap.    Although  not  so  stated  in 
Stone's  paper,  this  value  Rq  must  be  approximately  this  resistance  at  the 
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first  current  maximum.  The  other  symbols  have  their  ordinary  meanings. 
The  solution  is  really  of  little  importance  in  radio  work,  because  in  no 
case  is  the  spark  gap  the  controlling  factor  in  a  radiating  circuit.  Such 
a  circuit  would  use  up  practically  all  of  its  stored  energy  in  heating 
the  spark  gap,  so  it  is  practice  to  remove  the  high-frequency  power  from 
the  spark-gap  circuit  as  quickly  as  possible  and  let  it  radiate  from  a  cir- 
cuit which  has  no  gap.  Even  when  the  energy  is  in  the  spsu^k-gap  circuit 
the  resistance,  of  the  gap  is  small  compared  to  the  resistance  irdroduced 
irUo  this  circuit  by  the  coupled  antenna  circuit  as  indicated  by  Eq.  84,  p.  91. 

The  current  of  Eq.  (23)  is  different  from  that  of  Eq.  (11)  in  that  the 
successive  maxima  have  a  constant  differerux,  whereas  those  of  Ek|.  (11) 
have  a  constant  raiio.  Thus  the  linear  damping  gives  a  wave  train  (group 
of  oscillations)  which  has  a  definite  end,  whereas  the  logarithmic  decre- 
ment never  actually  reduces  the  current  to  zero. 

Number  of  Waves  in  a  Train. — ^When  an  oscillatory  ciurent  is  expressi- 
ble by  Eq.  (11)  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  cycles 
per  discharge  of  the  condenser  (or  per  wave  train);  the  damping  factor 

€  2^  makes  the  current  approach  zero  value,  but  theoretically  it  never 
reaches  the  zero  value.  It  is  customary  in  radio  practice  to  say  that  a 
wave  train  has  ended  when  the  current  amplitude  has  fallen  to  1  per  cent 
of  its  initial  amplitude;  this  means  of  course  that  the  energy  remaining 
in  the  circuit  is  only  (1  per  cent)^  =  .0001  of  its  initial  value. 
The  successive  maxima  of  current  are  related  by  the  equation 

and  if 

-r=ioo, 

we  have  log.  100^=  (n  - 1)6, 

or 

«=^ (24) 

4  6+  05 
Thus  if  the  decrement  of  an  antenna  is  .05  there  will  be  — ^ — jr^ —  =  93 

.05 

complete  cycles  before  the  energy  has  been  sufficiently  dissipated  to  reduce 

the  current  to  1  per  cent  of  its  initial  value. 

In  the  case  of  a  linearly  damped  wave  train  the  number  of  waves  is 

very  few,  principally  because  if  the  gap  resistance  is  so  large  that  the  rest 

of  the  circuit  resistance  is  negligible    (a  necessary  assiunption  for  linear 

decrement)  the  decrement  is  of  such  a  high  value  that  the  wave  train 

cannot  have  more  than  perhaps  five  to  ten  cycles  before  it  is  completely 

finished. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  end  of  a  logarithmically  decaying 
wave  train  the  condenser  in  the  circuit  is  completely  discharged,  while 
the  circuit  with  linear  decrement  may  leave  a  considerable  charge  in  the 
condenser  at  the  end  of  a  wave  train.  When  the  resistance  of  tlie  spark 
gap  becomes  too  high,  towards  the  end  of  the  train  when  the  current  is 
small,  the  gap  opens  (probably  at  a  time  when  the  current  is  zero),  leaving 
the  condenser  charged  to  some  appreciable  voltage. 

Effective  Value  of  Current  in  a  Damped  Wave  Train. — ^The  effective 
value  of  a  damped  sine  wave  may  be  obtained  by  integration  of  the  heat- 
ing effect  of  the  current 

(7o€"**  sin  o)t)^dt. 


-iX 


Evidently  the  value  of  this  integral  will  vary  with  the  length  of  time  over 
which  the  integration  is  extended,  and  is  to  this  extent  indeterminate  in 
value.  As  in  practice  one  wave  train  follows  another  in  rapid  succession 
we  are  really  interested  in  an  integral  of  the  form, 

p=N  j     (/o«— '  sin  ut)''dt=NIo''  J     «-2-«  mn'oddt, 

where  N  is  the  number  of  discharges  per  second. 

This  may  be  int^rated  by  standard  methods,  after  expressing  the 
sine  in  the  form  of  exponentials  and  these  yield  the  solution. 


/«=  NIo"- 


«2 


4a(a2+««)' 
Now  we  have  u='2wf 


and 
so 


So 


p»  ^/o« 


1+ 


w 


v»  i+"^« 
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Now,  l^j   is,  for  the  most  radio  circuits,  negligible  compared  to 

unity.    If  we  write  in  place  of  the  theoretical  value  of  cunent  Jo^  its 

C  1 

equal,  E^  j,  and  put TjT2'^^f  we  get  the  expression, 

„_NE'C_NE^ 
ifSL       2R  ' 
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or 


--^l 


(25) 


We  could  have  obtained  the  same  result  by  noticing  that  all  the  energy 
stored  in  the  condenser  is  transformed  in  heat  or  radiation  by  the  oscil- 
latory current.    So  we  can  put 


or 


--M 


as  before. 

The  value  of  J  is  what  a  hot-wire  meter  in  the  circuit  would  indicate; 
the  maximum  instantaneous  value  of  the  current  directly  after  the  dis- 
charge starts  may  be  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  value  given  by 
Eq.  (25). 

Effect  of  Neighboring  Circuits  on  Frequency  and  Damping. — If  another 
closed  circuit  of  inductance  and  resistance  is  so  situated  that  currents 
are  induced  in  it  by  the  oscillatory  current  of  the  first  circuit,  the  damping 
of  the  first  circuit  is  increased  and  the  frequency  is  increased  because  of 
the  decrease  in  inductance.  The  changes  in  L  and  R  due  to  the  extra 
circuit  are  calculable  from  I3qs.  (73)  and  (74)  of  Chap.  I;  the  eflfect  on  the 

decrement  is  increased  not  only  by  the  increase 
in  Ry  but  also  by  the  decrease  in  L. 

In  spite  of  these  effects  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  intentionally  short  circuit  part  of  the 
coils  in  a  transmitting  set.  Thus  in  Fig.  13  is 
shown  a  diagram  of  such  a  scheme;  the  induct*- 
ance  is  made  in  three  sections,  connected  elec- 
trically, and  also  magneticaUy.  When  being 
used  for  short  wave  lengths  (high  frequency) 
only  one  section  of  the  inductance,  Li  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  condenser,  the  othets 
being  used  when  longer  wave  lengths  are  desired. 
Now  with  the  connection  as  shown,  the  inductance 
acte  like  an  autotransformer,  generating  veiy 
high  voltages  at  the  open  end  of  the  coil.  This 
high  voltage  may  cause  excessive  losses  due  to 
both  corona  and  dielectric  losses  in  the  insulating 
supports.  Also  the  voltage  generated  at  the  free 
end  may  be  high  enough  to  break  down  the 
coil  insulation.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  the  parts  L2  and  l^  are 
short  circuited,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  thus  increasing  the  decre- 
ment of  the  LiC  circuit,  as  noted  above.    The  decrement  may  in  certain 


FiQ.  13. — In  many  radio 
sets  part  of  the  multi- 
sectional  transmitting 
inductance  Li-L%-L^  is 
short  circuited  when 
but  one  part  (a.p.,  Li)  is 
being  actuaUy  used  for 
transmitting. 
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eases  be  even  less  with  L2  and  Ls  short  circuited,  than  it  would  be  if 
they  were  not  short  circuited. 

Effect  of  a  Neighbormg  Tuned  Circuit  on  an  Oscfflatory  Discharge. — 
When  an  oscillatory  discharge  takes  place  in  a  circuit  to  which  is  coupled, 
either  by  mutual  capacity  or  mutuiJ  inductance,  another  circuit  consist- 
ing of  inductance  and  capacity,  the  form  of  the  current  is  no  longer  a 
simple  logarithmic  decay,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  the  exact  form 
depending  upon  the  coefficient  of  coupling  between  the  two  circuits,  the 
relation  between  the  natural  frequencies  of  the  two  circuits,  the  resistances 
of  each,  and  the  type  of  spark  gap  used  in  the  discharge  circuit. 

Before  anyone  takes  up  the  study  of  the  coupled  circuits  he  should 
make  himself  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  which  offers  the  same  peculiar- 
ities to  motion  -as  coupled 
circuits  do  to  current.  This 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig. 
14;  it  consists  of  a  board 
about  10  cm.  by  30  cm.  with 
two  upright  posts  about  30 
cm.  high  fastened  at  the 
ends  of  the  board.  Across  the 
tops  of  the  two  posts  is  fast- 
ened a  string  and  from  this 
string  are  suspended  two 
pendulmns,  A  and  B,  the 

lengths  of  which  are  readily  adjustable  and  which  can  be  slid  along  the  sup- 
porting string  so  that  their  points  of  support,  a  and  b,  can  be  separated 
or  brought  together. 

This  simple  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  mechanical  analogue  of  two  reso- 
nant electrical  circuits;  each  of  the  pendulums  has  a  natural  period  of  its 
own  and  as  it  swings  it  tends  to  make  the  other  penduliun  oscillate  also. 

Suppose  that  bob  A  is  pulled  to  one  side,  bob  B  being  stationary; 
as  A  swings  sidewise  it,  of  coiu^e,  pulls  its  point  of  support,  a,  sidewise 
and  thus  pulls  point  b  sidewise  with  it.  This  motion  of  point  b  will  gradu- 
aUy  set  bob  B  into  motion,  as  the  amplitude  of  motion  of  B  increases 
that  of  A  decreases  and  after  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  complete  vibra- 
tions of  A  its  motion  will  have  been  reduced  to  practically  zero  and  that 
of  B  wiU  have  increased  to  a  maximum,  practically  the  same  as  the  original 
amplitude  of  A.  This  remark  holds  good  only  if  the  lengths  and  weights 
of  the  two  pendulums  are  the  same. 

Qualitative  Analjrsis  of  the  Pendulum  Experiment — The  natural  fre- 
quency of  a  penduliun  is  fixed  by  its  length  and  the  gravitational  force; 
hence  to  change  the  natural  period  of  a  pendulum  it  is  only  necessary 
to  change  its  length;  the  mass  of  the  bob  itself  has  no  appreciable  effect 


Feo.  14. — Coupled  pendulum  modeL 
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on  the  natural  frequency.  It  must  be  noted,  howeveri  that  the  mass  of 
the  bob  does  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  amplitvde  of  vibratum  for 
a  given  energy  in  the  oscillation^  in  fact  for  a  given  energy  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the  bob. 

The  damping;  therefore  the  decrement,  of  a  swinging  pendulum  is 
fixed  by  the  ratio  of  the  frictional  forces  (set  up  by  the  motion)  to  the 
mass  of  the  bob;  an  aluminum  bob  will  have  considerable  greater  decre- 
ment than  a  lead  bob,  the  two  being  the  same  diameter.  Of  two  bobs 
of  the  same  material  the  smaUer  will  have  the  higher  damping  because 
the  mass  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  and  the  air  friction  in  the  bob 
approximately  as  the  square  of  the  diameter;  the  air  friction  on  the  string 
will  be  the  same  for  both.  Hence  a  small  bob,  or  one  of  less  dense  material, 
will  have  greater  damping  than  a  large  heavy  one. 

The  coupling  of  the  two  pendulums  depends,  for  a  given  length  of 
pendulum,  on  the  distance  apart  of  the  points  of  support,  a  and  b,  and 
on  the  tightness  of  the  supporting  string.  The  farther  apart  the  points 
of  attachment  a  and  b,  and  the  tighter  the  string  the  less  the  coupling 
of  the  two  pendulums.  For  a  given  tension  of  the  supporting  string,  and 
a  given  separation  of  the  points  of  attachment,  the  coupling  increases  as 
the  lengths  of  the  pendulums  are  decreased. 

The  decrement  of  these  penduliuns  is  much  less  than  the  decrement 
of  a  radio  circuit;  if  it  is  desired  to  give  the  pendulums  a  greater  damping 
the  bobs  may  be  made  to  swing  in  a  pan  of  water,  or  other  liquid,  or  an 
air  damping  vane  may  be  fastened  to  the  penduliun  string;  the  closer 
the  vane  is  placed  to  the  bob  the  greater  will  be  its  damping  effect. 

By  watching  the  motion  of  the  bobs  under  various  conditions  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  deductions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  For  all  conditions  the  motion  of  either  bob  is  a  complex  harmonic 
motion,  the  amplitude  varying  periodically  from  a  maximiun  to  a  miminum, 
the  average  value  of  the  amplitude  gradually  decreasing. 

2.  The  maximum  variation  in  amplitude  occurs  in  case  the  two  pendu- 
lums have  the  same  natural  frequency,  the  minimum  amplitude  of  each 
penduliun  for  this  case  being  practically  zero. 

3.  If  the  two  pendulums  have  the  same  mass  the  maximum  amplitude 
of  each  is  nearly  the  same,  if  not  of  the  same  mass,  the  lighter  bob  has 
the  greater  maximum  ampUtude. 

4.  The  period  of  oscillation  for  each  pendulum  (time  between  succes- 
sive passages  through  zero  displacement,  in  the  same  direction)  is  prac- 
tically constant  with  similar  penduliuns,  the  same  as  the  natural  period  of 
either  pendulum)  at  all  times  except  when  the  amplitude  is  going  through 
its  minimum  values;  at  this  time  a  sudden  reversal  of  phase  takes  place  in 
the  motion  so  that  the  motion  gains  (or  loses)  nearly  one  half  a  cycle  at 
this  time. 
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5.  During  the  time  a  pendulum  is  gaining  amplitude  its  motion  lags 
nearly  90^  behind  that  of  the  other  pendulum;  when  its  amplitude  is 
decreasing  its  motion  is  slightly  more  than  90^  ahead  of  that  of  the  other 
pendulum. 

6.  The  amplitude  of  the  first  pendulimi  (the  one  originally  displaced 
to  start  oscDlations)  varies  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimmn,  the  value  of 
this  TninimiiTTi  depending  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  pendulums; 
for  equal  lengths  the  minimum  is  practically  zero,  but  the  minimum 
increases  in  value  as  the  ratio  of  lengths  departs  from  imity  value.  For 
all  conditions,  however,  the  amplitude  of  the  second  pendulum  varies 
from  maximimi  to  zero. 

7.  The  time  between  successive  maxima  and  minima  of  amplitude 
depends  entirely  on  the  coupling;  the  tighter  the  coupling  the  more 
rapidly  the  successsive  maxima  follow  one  another. 

8.  Beats  (periodic  variations  in  amplitude)  always  occur  unless  the 
coupling  is  weak  and  damping  is  high.  In  fact  practically  the  only  way 
to  prevent  beats  is  to  make  the  damping  so  high  that  for  the  coupling 
in  question  the  time  between  beats  (as  determined  for  low  value  of  damp- 
ing) is  sufficient  to  allow  nearly  complete  dissipation  of  the  energy  origi- 
nally put  into  the  first  pendulum. 

9.  If  after  the  first  pendulmn  has  given  its  energy  to  the  second  pen- 
dulum (first  minimum  amplitude  of  the  first  pendulum)  it  is  in  some  way 
disconnected  from  the  second  by  cutting  its  string  (or  merely  by  holding 
the  first  bob  so  that  it  cannot  move),  the  second  pendulmn  will  oscUlate 
at  its  own  natural  frequency,  and  with  its  own  decrement,  imtil  all  the 
energy  originally  in  the  first  pendulmn  has  been  dissipated  by  the  losses 
in  the  second.  This  condition  illustrates  the  operation  of  a  so-called 
"quenched  spark"  transmitting  set. 

Analysis  of  the  Motion  of  Coupled  Pendulums* — ^The  peculiar  motion 
of  each  of  the  oscillating  pendulums  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph 
can  be  produced  synthetically,  more  easily  than  would  be  supposed.  If 
we  let  vi  and  V2  be  the  actual  velocities  of  the  two  bobs,  both  of  changing 
phase  and  amplitude  we  may  write, 

fi=7ic-««8in2T/'(+726-«'sin2jr/'%      ....    (26) 
t;2=Fi6-««sin2,r/'«+F2e-«'sin(2Tr<-FT),      .    .    (27) 

where  /  and  /'  are  lower  and  higher  respectively  than  the  natural  period 
of  each  pendulmn  and  Vi  and  V2  are  maximiun  velocities  of  these  two 
component  velocities,  and  ai  and  ^2  are  the  damping  factors  of  the  coupled 
S3rstem  for  the  two  frequencies  /'  and  /"•  In  Fig.  15  are  shown  the  graphs 
of  Eqs.  (26)  and  (27),  when  applied  to  pendulums  of  equal  length;  the 
resultant  vi  and  V2  wiQ  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  form  of  the  velocity 
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of  the  two  coupled  pendulums,  vi  corresponding  to  the  pendulum  origi- 
nally displaced  to  start  vibrations;  the  reversal  of  phase  at  the  times  of 
minimum  amplitude  is  well  shown  in  the  curves.  In  these  curves  the 
damping  has  been  neglected;  for  the  ordinary  pendulimi  the  dampiog 
is  very  small  for  so  short  a  time  ae  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

After  having  clearly  in  mind  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  ibe  pur 
of  coupled  pendulums  we  will  analyze  mathematically  tlie  currents  in 
two  coupled  electrical  circuita  and  shall  find  solutions  exactly  similar 
to  Eqs.  (26)  and  (27). 


Fib.  16. — Full  line  curvee  shon  Actual  motion  of  the  two  bobe  of  Fig.  14  for  tight  coup- 
ling; the  dashed  lines  represent  the  tno  einuaoidal  components  of  the  actual  complex 
motion. 

Analysts  of  OsciUatioiiB  in  Cotqiled  Circuits. — When  the  switch  S, 
(Fig.  16),  is  closed  currents  flow  in  each  circuit  and  the  equation  of  reactions 
for  each  circuit  is  given  by 


C2 


where  the  letters  have  the  meaning  shown  in  Fig.  16,  M  being  the  mutual 

induction  between  Li  and  Ls  and  qi  and  qs  being  the  chaiges  on  con- 

d  <P 

densera  Ci  and  Ci  respectively.    D  stands  for  3-  and  IP  for  -^,  et«. 
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By  differentiating  (28)  twice 

CiLiD^qi+CiMD^q2+CiRiD'qi+Dqi=0,    .    . 
CiLiD*qi-hCiMD*q2+CiRiiyqi+D^qi=0.  .    . 

Similarly  for  circiiit  (2) 

CaL2D^q2+C-iMD»qi+CaR2D'q2-hDq2=0,  .    .    . 
C2L2D*q2+C2MD*qi+C2R2l>'q2+iyq2=0.      .    . 

Multiply  (31)  by  C2L2  and  (33)  by  CiM  and  subtract 
CiCaiLiLa  -M')D*qi+CiC2L2RiD^qi 

+C2L2D^qi-CiC2MR2D»q2-CiMD^2=0.    .     (34) 


.  (30) 

.  (31) 

.  (32) 

.  (33) 


"Ct 


AA/VW 


c^ 


AAAAH 


FiQ.  16. — When  the  switch  is  closed  Ci  will  discharge  through  Li  and  Ri ;  current  will  also 
be  set  up  in  circuit  2,  the  actual  current  in  the  two  circuits  being  similar  to  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  bobs  of  Fig.  14. 


Multiply  (30)  by  02*2  and  add  to  (34). 
CiC2{LiL2-M^)D^qi+CiC2{L2Ri+LiR2)D»qi 

+{C2L2+CiC2RiR2)D^qi  -CiMD2g2+C2ft2Dgi -0. 

Add  (28)  to  (35)  and  get 
CiC2{LiL2-'M^)D^qi+CiC2{L2Ri+LiR2)D^qi 

+(CiLi+C2L2+CiC2RiR2)D^qi+(CiRi+C2R2)Dqi+qi  =  0. 


(35) 


(36) 


By  a  similair  procedure  an  identical  equation  can  be  obtained  for  92* 
The  exact  solution  of  Eq.  (36)  is  not  generally  attempted  in  texts  on 

Radio;  it  is  lengthy  and  the  exact  solution]^  differs  but  little  from  the 

approximate  solution  ^ven  below. 

Determination  of  the  Two  Frequencies  of  Oscillation. — In  using  Eq. 

(36)  to  obtain  the  frequencies  of  oscillation  the  solution  is  much  simplified 

by  making  an  assumption  which  is  justified  in  all  ordinary  radio  circuits, 

^  For  the  exact  solution  the  student  is  referred  to  an  excellent  article  by  F.  £.  Femot 
in  Vol.  1,  No.  8,  University  of  California  Publications  in  Engineering. 
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i.e.,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  a  negligibie  effect  on  the  frequency 
of  oscillation.  We  may  therefore  neglect  the  resistance  terms  in  Eq.  (36) 
in  solving  for  the  periods  of  oscillation;  by  doing  this  we  get  the  compara- 
tively simple  equation, 

« 

(i_^)d43,+  /    1    +    1    Wgj+^i        „0.     .     (37) 

\         Iji1j2/  \MjiKyi       L/2^2/  UlL/lU2i^2 

By  substituting 

^2       ^^  2         1  2         1 

Li\lJ2  ^V^l  Ij2^2 

this  becomes 

'  (l"A;2)Z)*gi+(«i2+«22)2)2gi+«i2(022gi=0.      ...     (38) 

A  similar  analysis  for  92  would  yield 

(l-A:2)Z)452+(coi2+co22)D2g2+coi2«22g2=0  .     .    .     (39) 

The  solutions  of  (38)  and  (39)  are,  by  inspection,  of  trigonometric 
form,  so  we  put 

gi  =  Ai  cos  («i+0), (40) 

52=^2  cos  (co<+0') (41) 

By  differentiating  these  equations  and  inserting  the  values  of  the 
proper  derivatives  in  Eqs.  (38)  and  (39)  we  obtain  the  two  values  of  «. 

,,      ^  /ui2+fa)22+>/(fa)l2  +  G>22)2~4ui2fa)2^(l  ^k^j  ..^. 

<•>  =\ 2(1  -fc2) >    •     •     (42) 

and 

C0l2+a>22  ~>/(ui2+  0)22)2  -4(012(022(1  -"P) 

2(1 -fc2)  .  .    .     ^«; 


i^'^4 


If  we  now  suppose  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  16  to  be  tuned  alike,  i.e., 
LiCi  =  L2C2,  we  can  simplify  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  very  much.  By  intro- 
ducing the  condition  that  <ai^(a2~<a  we  g^t, 

From  (44)  and  (45)  we  can  get  the  value  of  the  coupling  coefficient  as 

(co-)2_(,.)2 

'^      (co")2+((o02 ^  ^ 

And  it  is  to  be  noticed  at  this  point  of  the  analysis  that  these  two 
frequencies  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  in  Eqs.  (103)  and  (104) 
of  Chapter  I  for  coupled  circuits  excited  by  an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  vari- 
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able  frequency.  Indeed  from  the  similarity  of  procedure  we  may  conclude 
that  a  complex  circuit  having  sufficiently  low  resistance,  if  left  free  to 
oscillate  after  being  excited  in  some  way  or  other,  will  osciUate  at  those 
frequencies  far  which  the  system  Aos  zero  reactance  when  excited  by  an  alter^ 
noting  e.m.f. 

If,  therefore,  the  natural  periods  of  an  electric  circuit  are  desired  it  is 
only  necessary  to  excite  the  circuit  by  an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  variable 
frequency  and  note  those  frequencies  for  which  the  power  factor  of  the 
system  is  unity.  When  left  free  to  vibrate,  the  circuit  will,  in  general, 
oscQlate  at  all  these  frequencies  simultaneously,  the  energy  dividing 
between  the  various  frequencies. 

This  general  theorem  in  resonance  is  a  very  useful  one.  Suppose  three 
circuits  as  pictured  in  Fig.  17  all  coupled  together  in  any  complex  way 
possible;  knowing  all  the  constants  of  the  circuits  it 
would  be  possible  to  set  up  the  differential  equations 
and,  after  some  laborious  transformations,  it  would 
be  possible  to  so  combine  them  as  to  eliminate  all  but 
one  variable.  The  resulting  equation  would,  however, 
be  difficult  to  solve,  because  schemes  have  not  yet 
been  evolved  for  solving  an  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree. 

But  if  an  alternating  e.m.f.  is  introduced  into  the 
complex  network,  and  the  frequency  of  this  e.m.f. 
be  varied  through  as  wide  a  range  as  necessary,  there 
will  be  f oimd  three  frequencies  for  which  the  network 
shows  resistance  only,  the  reactance  being  zero. 
These  are  the  three  free  periods  at  which  network  will  oscillate  if  excited 
and  left  to  itself. 

The  point  where  the  power  is  introduced  when  determining  the  three 
resonant  frequencies  by  impressing  an  e.m.f.  is  of  no  importance;  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  frequencies  will  result  in  unity  power  factor  if  the 
alternator  is  introduced  in  any  line  of  the  whole  network,  care  being 
taken  that  the  alternator  impedance  does  not  appreciably  alter  the  con- 
stants of  the  circuit. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  previous  remarks  hold  good  only 
for  circuits  having  low  damping  factors;  the  argument  depends  upon  the 
assumption  that  this  resistance  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  frequency 
of  oscillation.  The  assimiption  is  always  warranted  because  the  radio 
engineer  is  seldom  interested  in  inefficient  circuits,  i.e.,  circuits  having  a 
low  ratio  of  reactance  to  resistance. 

We  therefore  write  the  solution  of  (38)  and  (39), 

gi  =  A 1  cos  (€.)"«+ <^'0 + Bi  cos  (<o't+  <!>').       ...    (46) 
g2 « il2  cos  (i.)"e+  if,'') + B2  cos  ((o'«+  <^0 (47) 


FiQ.  17.  —  General 
case  of  three 
coupled  circuits. 
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By  diflferentiation  of  (46)  and  (47),  we  get  the  two  currents, 

ii  =  Ai(o"  sin  (u"<+<<>'0+fiiw'  sin  {(»>'t+4>') 

=  /"i8in(a)"<+«'0+/'i8in(o>'«+«0,.    ....    (48) 
and 

i2=p il2C«)" sin  (i^"t+4>")+B2(»i'  sin  ((t)'<+<^0 

^r'2Bin{io''t+<l>")+r2sm(io't+<l>') (49) 

The  constants  of  Eqs.  (48)  and  (49)  must  be  chosen  correctly  to  satisfy 
the  initial  conditions  of  the  problem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  solutions  give  alternating  currents  of 
constant  amplitude,  evidently  an  impossible  condition  for  the  circuit  of 
Fig.  16.  The  currents  must  rapidly  die  away  as  the  energy  originally 
stored  in  the  condenser  Ci  is  used  up  in  the  resistances  of  the  two  circuits. 
The  reason  no  damping  term  appears  in  the  expressions  for  n  and  t2  is 
the  n^lect  of  the  resistance  terms  of  Eq.  (36)  in  passing  to  Eq.  (37).  Of 
course,  a  circuit  having  no  resistance  has  no  damping. 

Before  proceeding  to  further  analysis  of  the  currents  in  the  two  dr- 
cuits  it  is  well  to  siunmarize  the  results  so  far  obtained.  When  the  switch 
in  circuit  1  is  closed  complex  shaped  aUemating  currents  begin  to  flow  in 
both  circuits  1  and  2;  these  complex  currents  are  exacAy  represented  by  two 
currents  of  frequencies  fixed  by  co"  avd  «',  in  each  circuit  We  have  there- 
fore to  determine  the  relative  amplitude  and  phases  of  four  currents  Vi 
and  /'2  of  frequency  fixed  by  w'  (7'i  in  circuit  1  and  /'2  in  circuit  2), 
and  I"i  and  /"2  of  frequency  fixed  by  «"  (J'\  in  circuit  1  and  I"2  in 
circuit  2). 

Relative  Amplitude  and  Phases  of  Currents  in  the  Two  Circuits. — ^An 
analysis  of  the  phase  and  magnitude  relations  of  the  four  currents  I'l, 
I"ij  I'2y  I"2  was  carried  out  by  Chaffee  and  the  deductions  verified  by 
an  ingenious  experiment;  the  results  given  below  are  taken  from  his 
paper.^ 

By  using  Eqs.  (46)  and  (47)  in  combination  with  Eq.  (28)  (neglect- 
ing the  resistance  term  in  the  latter)  we  get. 


^"Amplitude  Relations  in  Coupled  Circuits/'  E.  Leon  Chaffee,  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  VoL 
4,  No.  3,  June,  1016. 


from  which 
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A2         w"2-wi2 


'  IE. 

Ai  ku"2    \La' 


R 
B 


2_<i)l2— w'2    jLl 
1  W2~\I^' 


Eq.  (50)  gives  the  ratio  of  amplitudes  of  the  short  waves  in  the  two 
circuits  and  (51)  that  of  the  long  waves.  As  <a''  is  greater  than  (ai  (see 
Eq.  (42)),  it  is  evident  that  1^2  and  r\  are  in  opposite  phase;  when  one 
is  positive  the  other  is  negative.  The  long  waves  7^2  and  I'l  are  in  the 
same  phase,  however,  as  their  ratio  is  positive,  coi  being  greater  than  w' 
for  all  conditions  of  coupling. 

In  the  oscillation  transformer  of  a  transmitting  set,  therefore,  the 
eCFective  flux  for  the  short  waves  is  much  less  than  it  is  for  the  long  waves; 
of  course,  this  might  be  surmised,  because  the  short  wave  in  each  circuit 
could  only  occur  if  the  effective  Li  and  L2  were  each  diminished  by  the 
action  of  the  other,  which  means  cxurents  in  the  two  coils  nearly  180® 
out  of  phase.  The  long  waves,  by  a  similar  argument,  must  occur  because 
the  mutual  action  of  Li  and  L2  increases  the  effective  inductance  of  each; 
this  could  only  occiu*  if  the  long  wave  currents  in  the  two  coils  Li  and  L2 
are  in  phase,  i.e.,  they  magnetize  their  mutual  field  in  the  same  direction. 

To  express  the  amplitude  relation  of  the  two  currents  in  each  circuit 
it  is  more  convenient  to  express  the  relations  of  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  in  terms 

of  wave  lengths.    Using  the  relation  X= for  each  frequency  involved 

it) 

(F  being  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  electromagnetic  waves),  we  get, 


As  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  were  simplified  by  supposing  the  two  circuits 
tuned  alike,  i.e.,  Xi  =  X2=X  we  may  write,  for  this  condition,  Eqs.  (52)  and 
(53)  in  the  abbreviated  forms 

X"=xVTrA, (54) 

X'=xVl+jfe. (55) 
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Eqs.  (50)  and  (51)  may  also  be  written  in  terms  of  wave  length  and 
they  become, 


r8__i_W_  (L[ 


(56) 


(57) 


I'l     -_./'2 


To  determine  the  ratio  fjj-  and  -jjj-  we  set  down  the  initial  conditions 

i     1  i    2 

of  the  circuit.    When  t=0  (time  of  closing  switch)  gi=Qo»  92=0,  ti  =  0, 
and  t2=0.    Using  these  values  in  Eqs.  (46),  (47),  (48)  and  (49),  we  get, 

Qo=AiCOB^"+Bi  co8<^' (58) 

0=A2C08*"+B2cos*' (59) 

0=  Aiw"  sin  «^"+Biw'  sin  «'=  /"i  sin  «"+/'i  sin  ^'.      .  (60) 

O=A2«"sin0"+B2«'sin^'=/"2sin*"+7'2sin^'.      .  (61) 

To  satisfy  these  conditions  we  must  have  ^'=^"=0.    Then  we  find 
as  A2=  —B2,  and  I"2=A2w"  and  J'2  =  B2«',  that 

/'2_  «'_  \rj 

Dividing  (50)  by  (51) 

Multiplying  by  (62)  and  get, 

A_.o"'-o>i='a,'»_^"(xr)     (xt) 


(x^)  -'  O 


For  convenience  in  using  the  relations  of  Eqs.  (62)  and  (63),  the  valueE 

Qf  —  and  r-  have  been  calculated  by  Chaffee  and  are  reproduced  in  Fig. 
Xi  Xi 

X"  X'       X 

18.    In  this  figure  are  shown  the  variations  in  r—  and  r-  as  r^,  is  varied. 

Al  Al        Xi  • 

this  ratio  being  varied  by  varying  X2  by  a  variation  in  condenser  C2. 
This  keeps  k  constant  as  the  ratio  r-  is  varied. 
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To  get  the  magnitudes  of  the  four  currents,  we  solve  for  Ai,  Bi,  and 
A2y  B2-    From  (58) 

Oo  =  ili+Bi 

From  (60)  J'l  =  Bi«'  and  r\  -  Aiw^ 

from  which  *"         * 
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Fio.  18. — ^Variation  in  ratkM  of  X"/X,  and  7'/7,  as  the  ratio  of  Xt  /X«  is  varied,  for 

different  values  of  coupling. 


From  this  equation,  by  using  (63), 


a^J'     «i2_„'2    «"8 


or 


Bi-Ai 


«"*  -«i2  «'2 


«l2-u»'2    «"2- 


Substituting  this  value  of  Bi  in  above  equations  for  Qo  gives 


Ai=Qo 
And  as  Bi^Qo— -Ai>  we  have 

Bi=Qo 


«i 


2  _„'2  a)"2 


«"2  -«'2  «i2 


a/;2_<^a/2 

«"2  -«'»  «l2- 


(64) 


(66) 


From  (61) 


A% 


1" 


2 


W 


// 
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and  by  using  (50)  then  substituting  for  Ji"  its  equal  u"Ai,  we  get 

.  .    /«"«-«l2\      III 

then  using  (64) 

then  from  (59), 

B2-Q0  -A2-Q0      jt^^,(^„2  _„/2)-V^-     •    •    •    <67) 

Substituting  the  values  of  Eqs.  (64-67)  in  (48)  and  (49),  we  get, 

ti  =  a)iQo(F"i8in«"<+F'isin«'0 (68) 

and 

t2=wiQ(K/^(F"2  8in«"<+F'2  8m«'0,  .    .    .    .    (69) 

in  which  the  F  coefficients  are  factors  depending  on  the  condition  of  tim- 
ing, must  conveniently  expressed  in  terms  of  X",  X'  and  Xi.    They  ate 


F"i  = 


^    (xi/ 


x"Y 


4#(&J(e 

The  values  of  these  F  factors  are  plotted  in  Figs.  19-22,  which  serve  to 
show  how  the  four  different  currents  vary  as  C2,  the  condenser  in  circuit 
2,  is  varied,  other  things  remaining  constant.  An  examination  of  these 
curves  shows  that  with  weak  coupling  and  tuned  circuits  the  variation 
in  amplitude  (due  to  beats)  is  from  maximum  to  zero  as  the  values  of  F"i 
and  F'\  are  equal  in  magnitude  as  are  those  of  F"2  and  F'2.    For  tighter 

couplings  the  ratio  of  r-  must  be  different  than  unity  to  make  F"i  =  F\ 
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or  F"2  ~  F'2.    Furthermore  with  other  coupling  than  very  loose  no  ratio  of 
Y  can  be  found  which  will  make  both  F"i  =  F\  and  f"2  =  F'2  so  that, 
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except  for  very  weak  coupling  the  beats  are  not  complete  in  both  circuits, 
i.e.,  the  minimimi  amplitude  is  not  zero.    It  may  be  made  zero  in  circuit  1 
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for  any  value  of  coupling  by  the  proper  amount  of  de-tuning,  but  the  values 
of  F"2  and  F'2  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibiUty  of  zero  amplitude  beats 
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Fig.  21. — ^Values  of  the  F  coefficients  for  50%  coupling. 
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Fig.  22.— Values  of  the  F  coefficients  for  100%  coupling. 

for  any  except  the  weakest  coupling,  no  matter  how  much  X2  and  Xi  are 
made  to  differ. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  maximum 
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current  occurs  in  the  second  circuit  when  the  ratio  of  ^  is  slightly  greater 

than  unity.  This  might  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  use  of  a  wave 
meter;  this  instrument  is  a  coil  and  variable  condenser  which  has  an 
ammeter  (or  other  device)  for  indicating  resonance  with  the  circuit,  being 
tested.  A  precise  analysis  shows  that  maximum  current  will  occur  in 
this  wave  meter  when  its  natural  period  is  somewhat  longer  than  that 
of  the  circuit  being  tested;  as  maximum  current  in  the  wave  meter  is 
ordinarily  taken  to  signify  resonance  with  the  circuit  tested  it  is  evident 
that  an  appreciable  error  might  be  incmred. 

It  appears,  however,  that  with  a  coupling  between  wave  meter  and 
the  circuit  tested  as  high  as  10  per  cent  the  error  in  wave  meter  reading 
is  less  than  1  per  cent  and  as  the  wave  meter  coupling  is,  in  practice, 
seldom  more  than  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent,  the  error  is  probably  well  within 
the  precision  of  measurement. 

The  previous  analysis  of  amplitudes,  resulting  in  Eqs.  (68)  and  (69) 
for  the  currents  in  the  two  circuits,  was  carried  out  without  considering 
the  resistance  terms  in  the  original  equations,  (28)  and  (29).  The  consid-* 
eration  of  damping  would  have  greatly  complicated  the  derivations,  and 
the  damping  factors  can  be  introduced  now  without  invalidating  the  pre- 
vious work. 

The  damping  factor  of  the  high-frequency  wave  is  the  same  for  the 
high-frequency  current  in  both  circuits  and  similarly  for  the  low-frequency 
wave.  If  we  call  the  damping  factors  ol'  and  ol^  it  is  possible  to  derive 
the  relations  ^ 

^'==2(riifc)(2ii+ri)' ^^°^ 

'*'"2(l  +  Jfc)\2Ll"^2Z;^/' ^^"^ 

ol'  being  for  the  high-frequency  cmrents  and  d  for  the  low-frequency 
cturents. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  Eqs.  (70)  and  (71)  are  changed  to  give  decre- 
ments (the  two  circuits  being  timed)^  they  assume  the  forms 


and 


Vi-jk\ 


vT+lfcV   2   p 

*  A.  Oberbeck,  Wied.  Ann.  der  Pbysik,  1895,  Vol.  55,  p.  623. 
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the  time  between  Bucceseive  zero  points  changes  very  much.  Just  what 
changes  take  place  in  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  current  at  this 
time  depends  altogether  upon  the  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  component 
currents. 


FiQ.  24. — Currents  is  coupled  tuned  drcuiu  with  28.2%  coupling 


Fia.  2S.— Currants  in  coupled  tuned  circuits  with  11.4%  coupling 

In  Figs.  27,  28,  and  29  are  shown  three  possible  conditions  at  tliis 
tmie  of  minimum  amphtude  of  the  actual  current.  In  Fig.  27  we  have 
shown  the  condition  for  Fi"  =  .5  F'l,  in  Fig.  28  for  f"i  =  .9  F'l  and  in 
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Big.  29  for  ^"1-1.25  fi.  For  all  three  figures  we  have  «"-1.20w', 
which  means  a  value  of  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  of  about  20  per  cent. 

It  might  seem  that  as  the  frequency  (time  between  Bucceflaive  zero 
pointfi)  of  this  "  beating  "  current  is  constant,  that  a  third  circuit,  coupled 
to  the  circuit  carrying  this  complex  current,  would  respond  meet  strongly 
if  tuned  to  this  frequency.  As  a  matter  of  fact  but  little  response  will 
be  bad  in  this  third  circuit  if  tuned  to  this  actual  frequency;  if  tuned  to 
either  of  the  component  currents  of  this  actual  complex  current,  however, 
a  strong  response  will  be  obtained. 

Thus  suppose  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  16  are  each  adjusted  for  a  natural 
period  ot  100  cydee,  and  they  are  couided  20  per  cent.    Hen  the  two 


Fia.  26. — CuneDta  m  ooupled  tuned  cinuifa  with  7.07%  coupling. 

frequencies  generated,  when  the  condenser  in  circuit  1  discharges,  will  be 
(by  Eqs.  (44)  and  (45)) 


— .  -=  91.2  cycles. 

Vl+0.2  ' 

The  oscillatory  current  in  each  of  the  circuits  will  have  a  period  of 
^1  second  (except  at  the  minimnirt  amplitude  points)  but  if  a  third  cir- 
cuit loosely  coupled  to  either  of  the  others  is  tuned  to  a  natural  period 
of  .01  second  the  current  induced  in  it  wiU  be  much  smaller  than  if  it 
(the  third  circuit)  is  timed  to  a  natural  frequency  of  either  111.7  or  91.2. 
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Fig.  27. — ^Form  of  current  and  TniniTnum  amplitude,  high-frequency  current  much 

smaller  than  low-frequency. 
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Fio.  28. — Form  of  current  at  minimum  amplitude,  high-frequency  current  of  nearly 

the  same  amplitude  as  low-frequency. 
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The  magnitude  of  current  in  this  third  circuit,  as  its  natural  frequency 
is  changed  by  changing  the  value  of  its  condenser,  will  be  about  as  indi- 
cated in  Kg.  30.  The  reason  for  this  weak  response  to  the  100-cycle 
tuning  is  the  reversal  of  the  phase  in  the  exciting  current  at  the  niinimum 
ampUtude  points;  what  current  is  buflt  up  in  circuit  3  during  time  t-tu 
Fig.  31,  is  destroyed,  or  neutralized  by  the  action  diuing  time  ^i— fe,  because 
of  the  phase  reversal  in  the  inducing  ciurent  at  time  h. 


T                          —1—                                                                                      —               ■■       -p 

j^-\                                                                                           ^N 
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Fig.  29. — Form  of  current  at  minimum  amplitude,  high-frequency  current  greater  than 

low-frequency. 


Vector  Representation  of  Current  in  Coupled  Circuits. — Such  a  func- 
tion as  that  given  in  Eq.  (72)  can  be  represented  vectorially  but,  of  course, 
the  vector  diagram  is  not  of  the  ordinary  type.  If  we  let  the  instantane- 
ous value  of  the  current  be  represented  by  the  projection  on  the  y  axis 
of  the  resultant  vector  obtained  by  adding  F"\C^'^  and  F'\C^^  the 
construction  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  When  <=0  the  two  vectors  co- 
incide in  position;  with  increase  in  time  the  F*\  vector  advances  its  phase 
over  that  of  F'l,  so  after  F\  has  advanced  90°,  as  shown  at  OA  the  vector 
F"i,  has  moved  to  position  OB.  The  resultant  of  these  two  vectors  OR^ 
gives,  by  its  projection  in  the  OY  axis,  OD,  the  instantaneous  value  of 
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the  actual  current  ii.    As  the  two  vectors  OA  and  OB  rotate  their  mag- 
nitudes must  continually  diminish  to  keep  them  equal  to  F'^ie"*'*  and 


F'l 


.-€/t 


The  loci  of  the  terminals  of  the  vectoi'S  are  logarithmic  spirals 


about  the  point  0.    The  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  values  of  a  vector, 
in  two  successive  passages  through  the  same  phase  gives  the  decrement 
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Fig.  30. — ^Amplitude  of  current  in  a  third  circuit  coupled  very  loosely  to  either  of  the 

two  coupled  oscillating  circuits. 

of  the  current  represented  by  that  vector;  thus  we  have  log,  -tjtt  =  3"  the 

Ic^arithmic  decrement  of  the  current  /"i. 

The  unusual  motion  of  this  resultant  vector  as  the  two  component  vec- 
tors pass  through  phase  opposition  is  indicated  in  Fig.  33.    Vector  OA,  the 


y^A^A^                                        aSAa 

^u_'     -        ^]\1\\\^V'\J'        ^        f\\\       \\        M             -        ^ 

/  ^"""w  \j    1  \/  u  V;^-'^  Vi'  \\\l\    ^^  ^ 

^    M    ^    M                           VV/^ 

h 

± 

Ro.  81. — ^At  minimnm  amplitude  points  the  actual  current  in  either  of  the  two  oscil- 
lating circuits  reverses  its  phase. 

one  with  less  angular  velocity,  is  shown  stationary  and  the  vector  OB 
is  shown  in  several  successive  positions  around  its  phase  opposition  posi- 
tion; OB  is  slightly  greater  in  magnitude  than  OA.  With  OB  in  the 
position  indicated  by  0B\,  the  resultant  of  OA  and  OBi  is  shown  by  0/2i, 
etc.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  resultant  vector  moves  through  the  angle 
R1OR5,  which  is  more  than  180®,  while  the  vector  OB  has  moved  about 

The  case  of  OB  being  smaller  than  OA  is  given  in  Fig.  34;  in  this 
case  when  OB  goes  through  its  opposition  phase  the  resultant  vectori 
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Fig.  32. — For  damped  sine  waves  the  terminals  of  the  e.m.f.  vectors  must  lie  on  log- 
arithmic spirals. 


Fig.  33. — Resultant  vector  when  high-frequency  current  has  the  greater  amplitude. 
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instead  of  speeding  up  as  it  did  in  Kg.  33,  slows  down  and  goes  through 
the  successive  values  Ofii,  OR2,  OR3,  etc.,  for  the  correspondingly  nmrked 


At    ^i 


Fig.  34. — Resultant  vector  when  low-frequency  current  has  vhe  greater  amplitude. 


Fig.  35. — Resultant  vector  when  both  currents  have  the  same  amplitude. 


positions  of  OB.  If  the  two  vectors  OB  and  OA  happen  to  have  equal 
magnitudes  as  they  go  through  phase  opposition  the  successive  positions 
and  values  of  the  resultant  vector  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  35;  for  this  con* 
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dition  when  the  two  vectors  are  180°  out  of  phase  the  resultant  vector 
is.  zero. 

It  is  quite  possible  so  to  adjust  the  tuning  of  the  two  circuits  that 
the  vector  OB  is  greater  than  OA  at  the  start  of  the  oscillations;  then 
as  the  oscillations  continue,  OBy  having  greater  damping  than  OA,  will 
become  equal  to  OA  and  then  smaller.  Hence  in  three  successive  beats 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  resultant  vector  OR  go  through  phase  changes  as 
depicted  in  Figs.  33, 34  and  35,  respectively,  as  the  amplitudes  of  the  actual 
current  goes  through  its  minimum  values.  The  effects  of  these  peculiar 
angular  velocities  of  the  resultant  vector,  in  combination  with  its  changes 
in  magnitude,  account  for  the  peculiar,  form  of  the  actual  current  during 
the  one  or  two  cycles  of  minimum  amplitude.  It  is  seen  in  Figs.  27  and 
29  that  the  180*^  phase  shift  which  occurs  at  the  point  of  minimum  ampli- 
tude may  be  produced  by  either  a  gain  of  180°  or  a  loss  of  180°  at  this 
time.  Mg.  27  shows  a  loss  and  Fig.  29  a  gain  of  nearly  180°  during  the 
time  shown  in  those  curves. 

Frequency  of  Beats. — ^The  beats  are  not  well  pronounced  xmless  the 
two  circuits  are  timed  to  the  same  nat\u*al  frequency;  in  this  case  all  of 
the  energy  siu^es  back  and  forth  from  one  circuit  to  the  other.  With 
untuned  circuits  only  a  part  of  the  energy  is  exchanged  between  the  two, 
most  of  it  remaining  in  the  primary  circuit;  in  this  case  the  beats  are  not 
so  pronounced  as  for  the  tuned  circuits,  because  it  is  really  the  to-and-fro 
flow  of  the  energy  which  gives  the  beats 

In  the  case  of  tuned  circuits  the  two  frequencies  are  given  by  Eqs. 
(44)  and  (45), 

a>"  =  «(— 7=^^^  I  and  co'  =  co(— 7r= ). 
Wl  -A:/  Wl  +  kJ 

Hence 

ia"-(a'  =  o)(    y-  > )  c^cak (74) 

Wi-fc    Vi  +  k/- 

This  holds,  of  course,  for  low  values  of  k  only. 

As  the  munber  of  beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  frequency 
per  second  of  the  two  component  frequencies,  we  must  have  the  number 
of  beats  per  second  which  are  given  by  the  relation  N=fk. 

We  have  shown  previously  that  the  frequency  of  the  complex  current 
for  tuned  circuits  (except  at  the  minimum  amplitude  point)  is  /.  The 
munber  of  cycles  of  current  per  beat  is  therefore  obtained  from  Eq.  (74) 
by  writing, 

Xfbete  N='  beats  per  second.    From  this,  we  get 
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This  equation  is  useful  in  determining  the  coupling  of  a  pair  of  circuits 
from  the  shape  of  the  complex  wave  of  current.  Thus  if  there  is  one  beat 
for  five  cycles  of  current  the  coupling  must  be  20  per  cent. 

Form  of  Secondary  Current  if  Primary  Circuit  is  Opened  at  the  Right 
Time. — ^The  two  circuits  of  Kg.  16  are  used  in  practically  every  radio 
spark  transmitting  set;  the  condenser  C2  is,  in  the  actual  sets,  the  capacity 
of  the  antenna  and  part  of  the  resistance,  R2  is  the  radiation  resistance  of 
the  antenna.  From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  current  in  circuit  2  it 
is  evident  that  two  wave  lengths,  X"  and  X',  would  be  radiated  from  the 
antenna;  this  is  undesirable  both  from  the  standpoiat  of  efficiency  and 
interference,  this  latter  factor  being  so  important  that  government  license 
will  be  granted  only  to  those  stations  in  which  such  precautions  have  been 
taken  that  practically  all  their  power  is  radiated  in  one  wave. 

As  previously  stated,  all  the  energy  (to  be  transformed  into  oscillatory 

power)  is  originally  stored  in  condenser  Ci;  when  the  switch  S  is  closed 

this  electric  energy  starts  surging  back  and  forth  from  Li  to  Ci  and  also 

starts  to  flow  over  to  circuit  2.    If  the  two  circuits  are  properly  timed 

___...  J 

all  of  the  energy  will  have  been  transferred  to  circuit  2  in  -^  cycles; 

unless  prevented  from  doing  so  the  energy  then  starts  to  flow  back  to 
circuit  1.  Suppose,  however,  that  circuit  1  is  opened  by  some  device  or 
other,  at  that  instant  when  all  of  its  energy  has  been  transferred  to  cir- 
cuit 2;  the  retransfer  of  the  energy  to  circuit  1  is  made  impossible  because 
no  current  can  flt)w  in  circuit  1  if  it  is  open. 

Such  an  action  is  accomplished  by  a  "  quenched ''  spark  gap  to  be 
described  in  detaU  in  Chapter  V.  The  forms  of  cmrent  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuit  for  this  case  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  36;  the  curves 
are  drawn  for  a  coupling  of  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  cycles  per  beat 
for  such  a  coupling  is  five;  hence  the  time  A-B  during  which  energy  is 
being  transferred  to  the  secondary  (beiag  one-half  the  time  of  a  beat) 
will  be  2^  cycles.  At  time  B  the  primary  circuit  ia  opened  and  from  this 
time  on  the  secondary  circuit  oscillates  just  as  if  the  primary  circuit  was 
not  present;  in  fact,  electrically,  circuit  1  is  not  present,  it  being  open  at 
the  spark  gap  after  time  A-B, 

The  form  of  the  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  during  time  A-B 
wiU  approximate  that  given  by  Eq.  (73);  this  equation  is  not  strictly 
applicable  because  of  the  variable  resistance  (spark  gap)  in  circuit  1. 
However,  the  resistance  of  the  spark  gap  is  probably  negligible  compared 
to  the  resistance  due  to  the  coupling  of  circuit  2  to  circuit  1,  so  that  Eq. 
(73)  closely  represents  the  form  of  current  during  time  A-B.  After  time 
B  circuit  1  is  disconnected  (by  the  openiag  of  the  spark  gap)  and  the 
equation  of  secondary  current  is  fixed  by  Eq.  (11),  the  frequency  and 
damping  of  the  current  being  fixed  by  the  secondary  constants  only. 
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The  proper  value  of  B  to  put  in  Eq.  (11)  is  very  neaarly  equal  to 


where  E  is  the  voltage  of  condenser  Ci  when  discharge  began, 

ai  =  ivr-,  a2  =  s^»  ^^d  <'  =  time  A-B. 

With  the  conditions  as  represented  in  Fig.  36  the  current  in  circuit 
2  (except  for  the  first  one  or  two  alternations)  is  of  frequency  /,  the  nat- 
ural frequency  of  circuit  2,  and  the  power  is  practically  all  radiated  at 
this  one  frequency. 


Fig.  36. — ^Forms  of  primary  and  secondary  currents  if  primary  circuit  is  opened  at  the 

first  minimum. 


Possibility  of  No  Beats  wifliout  a  Quenching  Gap. — If  the  damping 
of  the  circuits  is  high  and  coupling  is  loose  the  beating  phenomena  will 
be  absent,  even  if  the  spark  gap  in  the  primary  does  not  ofifer  any  quench- 
ing action.  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  37,  in  which  oscillograms  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  current  are  shown  for  the  circuit  of  Fig.  16,  there 
being  no  spark  gap  at  all  in  the  primary  circuit.  The  two  circuits  were 
tuned  alike,  the  coupling  was  weak,  A;=.07,  and  the  decrement  of  each 
circuit  was  high,  6i  =  fe=.30. 

This  method  of  getting  a  ciurent  in  the  secondary  of  essentially  single 
frequency  is  of  no  use  to  the  radio  engineer,  because  it  really  means  that 
most  of  the  energy  originally  stored  in  Ci  is  dissipated  as  heat  in  the 
primary  circuit;  but  little  power  is  supplied  to  the  secondary  circuit 
where  it  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  useful  function  of  radiation. 
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Osdllatoiy  Discharge  in  One  Circuit  and  Non-Oscillatory  Discharge 
in  the  Other. — Under  exceptional  conditions  it  is  possible  with  coupled 
drciiits  to  have  a  non-oscillatory  disciiarge  in  one  circuit  and  an  oscilla- 
tory discharge  in  the  other.  If  the  primary  circuit  has  a  high  decrement 
and  the  secondary  circuit  a  comparatively  low  decrement  then  when  the 
primary  condenser  discharges  there  may  be  a  single,  unidirectional  pulse 
in  the  primary  during  which  some  of  the  primary  energy  is  transferred 
to  the  secondary  and  some  of  it  used  as  heat  in  the  primary.  Such  a 
scheme  ia  frequently  used  in  small  radio  sets,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  impulse  excitation."     The  primary  circuit  has  generaUy  a  high  decre- 


Fia.  37. — Forms  of  currents  in  coupled  tuned  drcuits  when  the  coupling  is  wok  and 
damping  is  high. 

ment,  having  a  lar^  condenser  and  only  one  or  two  turns  in  its  induct- 
ance.   This  ^ves  a  high  value  to  ^-pf,  especially  when  the  resistance  of  the 

spark  gap  is  taken  into  account.  In  addition  to  the  high  primary  decre- 
ment, the  gaps  used  in  this  method  of  generating  oscillations  are  of  the 
quenching  type  so  that  when  they  are  functioning  properly  but  one  pulse 
exists  in  the  primary  and  the  secondary  is  left  free  to  oscillate  at  its  own 
period  and  its  own  decrement. 

OsdllatoTy  Circuit  Excited  by  Continuous  Voltage. — In  case  a  circuit 
of  L,  C,  and  R,  in  series  is  connected  to  a  source  of  continuous  volti^e 
E,  Fig.  38,  the  equation  of  reactions  is 

E=L^+Ri+-^ (76) 

By  differentiating  once  this  equation  becomes  tne  same  as  Eq.  (1),  end 
so  its  solution  must  be  the  same.    The  same  three  cases  are  to  be  con- 


I 
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fiidered  here  as  they  were  for  Eq.  (1) ;  the  more  important  one  of  the  solu- 
tions being  that  of  Eq.  (11).  The  initial  and  final  conditions  of  the  problems 
are  different  than  those  considered  previously.  Evidently  at  t^O,  Vc=0 
and  Ktt=^<x>,Vc='E;  these  conditions  affect  the  equation  of  voltage  across 
the  condenser  terminals,  which  becomes  approximately, 

t;.=  s(l-€""2-Zcos;^L=) (77) 

This  equation  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the  maximum  volt- 
age across  the  condenser  in  such  a  circuit  as  that  given  in  Fig.  38  is  nearly 

double  that  of  the  source   of  e.m.f.  to 
"•^"""^ — VVVA/V — I  which  the  circuit  is  connected.      This 

^ is    illustrated    by    the    film    shown   in 

^     ■■  Fig.  39;  the  voltage  of  the  c.c.  line  to 

AA/vL^^-^  which      the      circuit      was     connected 

*  was    105  volts,  whereas   the   maxmium 

Pia.  38.— Oscillatory  circuit  con-     potential  difference  across  the    conden- 
nected  to  a  source  of  continuous-     ger  was  190    volts.     It  is   evident   from 

current  power.  ,i  .  >ii  xi.   x    t    xl       j*  i     x  • 

^  this  oscillogram   that   if   the    dielectric 

strength  of  a  condenser  is  to  be  tested 

by  connecting  it  to  a  source  of  continuous  e.m.f.,  a  resistance  should  be 

used  in  series  with  the  condenser  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  the 

circuit  aperiodic.    If  this  is  not  done  the  maximum  voltage  across  the 

condenser  is  not  E,  the  voltage  of  the  line  used  for  testing,  but  is  equal 

to  J?(l+€  2),  where  6  is  the  decrement  of  the  circuit. 

Oscillatory  Circuit  Excited  by  Energy  Stored  in  Inductance. — ^In 
certain  radio-testing  circuits  oscillations  are  produced  not  by  the  energy 
stored  in  a  condenser  but  by  the  energy  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induct- 
ance. The  circnit  is  indicated  in  Fig.  40;  in  the  actual  testing  set  the 
battery  circuit  is  made  and  broken  many  times  a  second,  perhaps  1000, 
the  fimction  of  the  switch  being  performed  by  the  contact  points  of  a 
small  buzzer.  When  the  switch  S  is  closed  the  condenser  C  charges  at 
once  to  battery  voltage  and  the  current  through  L  and  R  rises  on  a  log- 
arithmic curve — Eq.  (10),  p.  32,  to  a  value  E/R,  the  magnetic  energy  in  the 

coil  being  -^r^o.    When  the  switch  is  opened   this  magnetic  enei^y  is 

emptied  into  the  condenser  C,  and  then  the  energy  surges  back  into  L 
as  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  cycle  of  the  oscillation  all  the  energy 
from  the  coil  is  in  the  condenser;  it  is  then  charged  to  such  a  potential 
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difference  E'  that  we  have  (if  the  decrement  of  the  circuit  is  so  low  that 
the  damping  for  one-quarter  of  a  cycle  may  be  neglected), 

CE'^    CE^  .  LE^ 


'"2/22     ^  V  2    2/22^' 


or 


E' 


^Eyjl  + 


CR^' 


(78) 


The  cycle  of  events  in  such  a  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  40  is  shown  in 
the  film  of  Fig.  41 ;  of  course,  all  the  constants  of  the  circuit  used  in  getting 
this  film  are  much  greater  than  those  used  in  the  so-called  "  buzzer  wave- 
generator  "  used  in  radio,  but  the  form  of  voltages  and  currents  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  occurring  in  the  radio  circuit. 

Oscillating  Circuits  Excited  by  being  Connected  to  a  Line  of  Alter- 
nating e.m.f. — If  a  circuit  of  L,  R,  and  C,  in  series,  Fig.  42,  is  suddenly 

switched  to  an  alternating  current 
line,  the  current  must  be  zero,  no 
matter  at  what  point  the  e.m.f.  wave 
the  switch  is  closed;  in  general, 
the  condenser  of  the  circuit  will  not 
be  charged.  Now  in  the  steady 
state  the  current  must  have  a  certain 
value  for  any  given  value  of  e.m.f. 
as  fixed  by  Eqs.  (35)  and  (36)  of 
Chapter  I.  Also  the  condenser  must 
have  a  definite  charge  for  this  value 
of  impressed  e.m.f.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  in  general  the  initial  conditions,  when  the  switch  is  closed, 
will  not  satisfy  the  conditions  required  by  the  steady  state. 

For  this  reason  the  current  for  the  first  few  cycles  after  switching  the 
circuit  to  the  line  will  be  of  irregular  form;  the  circuit  requires  time  to 
"  settle  down  "  to  the  steady  state.  Mathematically  this  is  accomplished 
by  adding  to  the  equation  for  the  steady  current  a  suitable  damped 
oscillation,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends  upon  the  time  the  switch  is 
closed  and  the  frequency  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  L  and  C  of  the  circuit. 

The  actual  current  after  closing  the  switch  is  therefore  the  sum  of 
the  steady  value  of  current  and  a  damped  oscillation  at  the  natural  period 
of  the  circuit,  the  two  sufficing  to  satisfy  the  required  initial  conditions 
on  closing  the  switch. 

If  the  impressed  voltage  is  e==Emipt,  the  circuit  having  constants, 

\B\2  .  1 

sin(p<-0),    .    .     (79) 


Fig.  40. — Oscillatory  circuit  to  be  ex- 
cited by  stored  magnetic  energy. 
This  circuit  is  the  same  as  used  for 
''  buzzer  excitation  "  of  radio  circuits. 


L,  C  and  R  and  ( 

i=Ac-«''sin(wO  + 


<Yci  *^®  solution  is, 

E 


V 


R^+{pL 


pC 


LV 
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in  which  tan0=fpL — Tyj/R, 


^       A 


^  =  \Yri  approximately, 


and  t'  is  the  time  coimted  from  the  start  of  the  supposititious  transient 
oscillatory  current;  it  is  sometimes  written  (t+At)  where  M  is  the  time 
between  the  start  of  the  supposititious  transient  term  and  the  closing  of 
the  switch — ^this  increment  of  time  is  indicated  in  Fig.  44. 

A  and  t'  are  to  be  suitably  determined  to  satisfy  the  initial  condition 
that  i=0  and  Vc^O.    This  condition,  t^c=0,  supposes  the  condenser  to  be 

uncharged  at  the  time  of  switching  the 
-WVAAAArn  circuit  to  the  line;  if  it  is  charged  to  a 

certain    potential    difference   F,  then   the 
«       initial  conditions  are  i=0,  t;c=F. 


R 


L  I  Let  us  suppose  the  steady  state  of  the 

'^IJOiiOd^  circuit  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  43,  and 

T^     ^«    ^   Ml  X        ....       further  let  us  suppose  that  the  switch  is 
Fig.  42. — Oscillatory  circuit  to       ,        i     ^  .i        t         •    i«     x  j  i      i%      t    xi_ 
be   connected   to  source  of     ^^^sed  at  the  phase  mdicated  by  6.     In  the 

alternating-current  power.  steady  state  the  current  should  be  /'  and 

the  voltage  across  the  condenser  should  be 

v.    Actually  the  current  at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch  is  zero,  and 

we  also  suppose  an  uncharged  condenser,  so  that  Ve^O.    We  must  then 

determine  t'  and  A  of  Eq.  (79)  that  these  initial  conditions  are  satisfied. 

The  equation  for  voltage  across  the  condenser,  due  to  the  transient 

term  only,  we  write, 

Vc=^  Eoe"*^  cos  Q)t' y (80) 

and  hence,  the  current  due  to  the  transient  term  is, 

e  =  C^=  -coCSoe--^  sin  o^J'-aC^o*-"''  cos  <d\ 
at 

We  here  make  the  same  assiunption  we  have  previously  made  for 
similar  circuits,  that  a  is  negligible  compared  to  co,  and  so  we  get, 

i= -coCBo€-*^sinw<'. (81) 

Using  the  condition  that  the  voltage  across  the  condenser  must  be 
zero  at  the  time  of  closing  the  switch,  we  have 

Ve+  7'  =  0  or  -  7'  =  6-«^£o  cos  cof'o, 

in  which  fo  is  the  value  of  V  when  the  switch  is  closed. 

Then 

7" 
Eo=  -,-or'ocosa><'o  •••••••••     (82) 
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A]80» 


0,  so  from  (81)  using  also  (82) 
«Cr'«-^«  sin  iJ^o 


t~^*  cos  wt'o 


or 


tan  wt'o™  — 


/' 


wcy 


(83) 


Pig.  43.— Proper  "steady  state"  values  of  voltages  and  current  of  circuit  of  Fig.  42, 

at  time  of  closing  switch. 

In  case  the  damping  of  the  circuit  is  small  this  equation  may  be  written 

.        */  ^'   /^ 

tan  «ro=  ""TF7\/^' 

From  this  equation  we  get  tan  cu^'o  and  so  may  find  the  value  of  cos  cot'c 
Knowing  (d'o  and  o)  we  get  t'o  and  so  can  calculate  t^"^^  and  then  substi- 
tuting in  (82),  we  get  Eo]  evidently  A=  --(dCEo,  which  can  now  be 
substituted  jn  Eq.  (79)* 
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In  Ilg.  44  are  reproduced  in  dotted  lines  the  current  and  voltage 
curves  of  Fig.  43  and  in  dashed  lines  the  transient  current  and  condenser 
voltage  determined  ticm  Eqs.  (83)  and  (82)  and  (81).    The  addition  of 


tiM  steady  value  (A  ciurent  and  the  transient  current  gives  the  full  fine 
curve  which  is  the  actual  current  in  the  circuit  after  cloaii^  the  switch. 
In  Fig.  45  is  shown  an  oscillogram  of  the  transient  current  after  switch- 
ing such  a  circuit  as  the  one  used  in  plotting  the  curves  of  Fig.  44.    From 
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Figs.  44  and  45  it  may  be  seen  that  on  switching  a  circuit,  of  L,  R,  and  C, 
in  series,  to  an  alternating  current  line  the  condenser  might  be  subjected 
to  much  higher  voltages  than  occur  in  the  steady  state,  nearly  twice  as 
much  if  the  damping  is  low. 


Pia.  45. — Oscillogram  of  transient  current  correaponding  to  condition  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

Periodic  Disturbances  in  a  Resonant  Circuit — In  every  radio  spark 
set  there  is  a  circuit  the  equivalent  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  46;  in  place  of 
the  switch  shown  there  is  a  spark  gap  which  performs  the  same  function. 
An  alternator  supplies  power  to  a  condenser  C,  through  a  transformer  T; 
once  every  cycle  {or  alterna- 
tion) the  condenser  is  short 
circuited  for  a  very  short  time, 
in  an  actual  set  by  the  spark 
gap  breaking  down,  in  the  set 

from  which  the  following  os- 

TrmDifoniwr  1  cillograms  were  taken,   by   a 

Fio.46, — Elementary  circuit  illustrating  the  action  suitable  revolving  switch.  The 
occurring  in  every  spark  set  when  the  eparij:  time  of  Switch  closure  was 
gap  breaks  down.  adjusted  for  maximum  volt- 

age in  the  secondary  circuit 
and  took  place  at  the  same  phase  of  each  cycle.  The  voltage  across 
the  condenser  and  current  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  for 
this    case   have  been   worked   out  theoretically,  but    they    are    rather 
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unwieldy,  as  one  might  suppose  after  an  eiementaiy  consideratioD  of  the 
problem.' 

For  each  closure  of  the  switch  S,  a  transient  t«rm  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit,  and  as  the  damping  is  not  sufficient  to  eUminate  one  transient 
before  another  is  introduced,  the  actual  current  and  voltage  consist  of  the 
steady  values  with  a  whole  series  of  transients  superimposed.  The  form 
of  voltage  and  current  depend  largely  upon  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  to  the  natural  frequency  of  the  cucuit. 

In  Figs.  47,  48,  and  49  are  shown  the  forms  of  voltage  across  the  eoa- 
denser  and  current  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  for  three  values 


Via.  47. — Voltage  and  ciurent  in  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  46,  the  switch  3 
being  closed  aynchronoualy.  Natural  frequency  of  aeoondary  circuit  greater  than 
alternative  frequency. 

of  this  ratio.  In  Fig;  47  the  natural  period  was  less  than  that  of  the 
alternator,  in  Fig.  48,  the  two  were  equal,  and  in  Fig.  49,  the  natural 
period  was  greater  than  that  of  the  alternator.  As  the  films  were  taken 
at  high  speed  they  are  not  very  distinct,  so  two  cycles  have  been  dotted 
in  with  ink. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  any  mathematical  expression  to  represent 
these  curves  must  be  a  complex  one.  With  the  switch  adjusted  to  make 
one  closure  per  cycle  the  circuit  is  a  rectifying  one;  if  the  volt^e  across 
the  condenser  at  the  time  of  short  circuit  is  £  it  is  evident  that  each  cycle 

'Fulton  Cutting,  "The  theory  and  design  of  Radio  Telegraphic  TransfonnerB," 
Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  April,  1916.  This  article  serves  to  show  how  complicated 
an  exact  treatment  may  become;  in  Chapter  V,  p.  307-8,  are  shown  some  curves  whidi 
are  calculated  from  aimpler  formula,  which  curves  represent  quite  accurately  the  form  of 
disturiSance  in  the  ordinary  spark  transmitting  set. 
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lUie  secondary  of  the  transformer  carries  more  in  one  direction  than  it 
doefl  in  tie  other  a  quantity  of  electricity  equal  to  CE. 

OBcHUting  Circuit  Excited  by  Pulse.— It  often  occurs  in  radio  work 
that  an  oscillatory  circuit   is  excited  by  a  unidirectional  pulse  of  some 


Flo,  4S, — HJTiiin^r  to  Fig.  47  but  with  secondary  drcuit  having  a  natural  frequeiu^  equal 
to  that  of  the  alternator. 


a  natural  frequency  leas 

shape  or  other;  thus  it  is  quite  likely  that  atmospheric  disturbances  in 
radio  receiving  circuits  are  due  to  some  sort  of  highly  damped  oscillation 
or  a  series  of  short  pulses.    The  effect  of  a  pulse  on  a  resonant  circuit 
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will  depend  upon  two  factors,  the  ratio  of  the  duration  of  the  pulse  to 
the  natural  period  of  the  circuit,  and  the  intensity  or  ampUtude  of  the 
pulse.  Also  to  a  minor  extent  the  exact  form  of  the  pulse  will  determine 
the  amount  of  disturbance  produced. 

The  simplest  kind  of  a  pulse  to  consider  mathematically  is  a  ''square  " 
pulse,  one  in  which  the  voltage  rises  suddenly  from  zero  to  a  certain  value, 
holds  this  value  for  a  short  time  and  then  again  drops  suddenly  to  zero. 
If  such  a  pulse  of  voltage  is  introduced  into  a  circuit  consistent  of  L,  C, 
and  R,  in  series  the  shape  of  the  current  can  be  obtained  by  properly  com- 
bining the  solutions  of  Eqs.  (76)  and  (1).  Eq.  (76)  gives  the  conditions 
when  the  voltage  is  applied  to  the  circuit  and  Eq.  (77)  gives  the  voltage 
on  the  condenser  at  any  time  to  after  the  voltage  has  been  applied.  When 
the  pulse  of  voltage  ends,  Eq.  (1)  applies,  the  voltage  on  the  discharging 
condenser  being  that  determined  from  Eq.  (77). 

Thus  in  Fig.  50  is  shown  at  a  the  pulse  of  e.m.f.  introduced  into  the 
oscillating  circuit,  in  &  is  shown  in  full  lines  the  condenser  voltage  curve, 
determined  from  Eq.  (77)  and  in  the  dotted  line  the  current  produced 
in  the  circuit  by  the  introduction  of  voltage  E. 

Counting  <=0  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulse,  we  have 

E 

i=-y-€-«'sina>i,  (84) 

and 

Vc= E(l  -  €-«<  COS  wO,  (85) 

1  R 

in  which  0?=    . —  anda=H>,  the  solution  being  approximate  as  a  has 

been  considered  small  compared  to  a>. 

If  the  pulse  has  a  duration,  T,  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  the  voltage  in 

the  condenser  is 

t;c=£?(l-€-«^cosa>r) (86) 

Now  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  the  solution  of  Eq.  (1)  is  available  if  wei 
substitute  the  proper  initial  conditions.  The  circuit  solved  in  Eq.  (1) 
was  one  in  which  the  initial  conditions  were  a  charged  condenser  and  the 
zero  current.    By  inspection  of  Eqs.  (86)  and  (84)  it  is  evident  that  if 

we  make  T=—  the  current  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  is  zero  (sin  a>r=0) 

and  the  voltage  in  the  condenser  is  t;c=S(l+€"**^),  as  cos  wT=  -1. 

The  equation  for  current  from  the  end  of  the  pulse  (for  length  of  pulse 
—t/o))  is  therefore, 

i=~(l+€  «)€—«' sin  «r 
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where  i'  is  reckoned  after  the  end  of  the  pulse.    This  current  is  shown  in 
curve  c,  Eig.  60.     At  time  i* — x-,  sin  wi'  =  1  and  the  value  of  current  is 
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Fig.  50. — ^Effect  of  introducing  a  rectangular  pulse  of  e.m.f.  into  an  oscillatory  circuit. 

This  is  the  maximum  current  obtainable  from  a  rectangular  pulse,  of 
amplitude  E,  no  matter  what  its  duration  may  be.  Any  duration  either 
more  or  less  than  t/o?  will  give  less  value  to  /max. 

A  more  fundamental  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is  to  consider  a 
voltage  of  +£  impressed  on  the  circuit  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulse,  and 
that  this  voltage  is  maintained;  at  the  end  of  the  pulse  a  voltage  of  -E 
is  impressed  on  the  circuit  and  maintained.  Each  of  the  impressed  volt- 
ages will  produce  a  current,  and  the  actual  current  at  any  time  is  the  simi 
of  the  two. 
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The  current  after  the  second  voltage  (  -jEO  is.inipreased  ' 

t  =  ^ — -«-«  sm  wl  — r*       Bin  U  , 

in  which  t  is.  the  time  after  the  (+E)  voltage  is  impressed  and  ('  is  the 
time  after  the  second  volt^e  (  —E)  is  impressed.  If  the  interval  between 
the  application  of  these  two  voltages  is  To,  then  the  current  after  time 
Tq  has  passed  is 

,•=- Aj.-f  Bin  ut'  -(-C^+r.)  Bin  «(t'+ro)|. 


Fig.  51. — OeinllogTam  of  oscillatory  current  produced  by  short  pulse  of  e.mj. 

If  the  damping  is  comparatively  small,  the  maximum  current  will 
occur  when  sin  wC,  and  sin  uiif'+To)  are  simultaneously  eqiial  to  unity 
and  of  opposite  sign.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  because  of  the  damp- 
ing factors,  this  maximum  current  will  have  its  greatest  value  when  the 
above  conditions  occur  for  the  smallest  possible  value  of  uf'.  Inspection 
shows  this  to  be  when  ti)t'=-r/2  and  uTo'^t;  this  means  that  the  length 
of  the  pulse  (time  between  applying  +E  and  -£)  should  be  equal  to 
one-half  the  natural  period  of  the  circuit  and  the  maximum  current  occurs 
one-quarter  of  a  period  after  the  end  of  the  pulse.    Putting  To=T/2. 
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(  T  brang  the  natural  period  of  the  circuit) ,  the  equation  for  current  becomes 

and  if  we  now  suppose  u('-ir/2  and  write  the  damping  in  terms  of  decre- 
ment, we  get 

E    ~     -^ 
J  (maximum)  =  — ^(<  •+<  •). 


FiQ.  62. — SimiUr  to  Fig.  51  but  with  longer  pulae. 

An  oscillogTaphic  investigation  of  impulse  excitation  was  carried  out 
by  the  autlior  '  and  some  of  the  films  obtained  are  shown  in  Figs.  51,  52, 
and  53.  The  upper  record  of  the  fihns  shows  the  shape  and  length  of 
pulse  of  e.m.f.  introduced  into  the  oscillatory  circuit  and  the  lower  curve 
shows  the  current  set  up  in  the  circuit  by  the  pulse.  A  complete  set  of 
films  was  taken  varying  the  length  of  pulse  from  less  than  0.2  of  the  natural 
period  of  the  circuit  to  several  times  the  period.  The  amplitude  of  the 
first  and  second  alternations  were  measiu^d  and  their  values  plotted  in 
terms  of  the  ratio  of  pulse  length  to  natural  period  of  the  circuit;  the 
'  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  8,  No.  I,  Febniary,  1920. 
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results  are  given  in  F^.  54  and  it  is  Been  that  the  results  are  in  accord 
with  the  prediction  of  Eq.  (87). 


Fio,  53.— Similar  to  Fig.  52  but  with  longer  pulse. 

Id  case  a  Beries  of  irregularly  timed  pulses  are  impressed  on  an  osdl- 
latory  circuit  the  resulting  current  will  be  of  rather  complex  form ;  Figs. 
55  and  56  show  how  such  irregular  pulses  excite  an  oscillatory  circuit. 
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Hallo  of  pulse  length  U>  oatural  period  of  circuit 
Flo.  54. — Variation  in  amplitude  of  oscillatory  current  with  length  of  pulse. 

It  is  evident  {Fig.  55)  that  pulses  properly  timed  may  practically  neu- 
tralize one  another  as  in  this  case  the  circuit  was  nearly  dead  after  the 
last  pulse. 
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Fio.  66. — IiTWwIar  current  produced  by  s 


Fio.  56. — Irregular  current  produced  by  series  of  pulses. 
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Antenna 


Infinite  Impednnoe 
L     circuit 


To  detecting 
circuit 


Ground 

Fig.  57. — Showing  the  use  of  a  parallel  resonant 
circuit  for  weeding  out  undesired  signals  from  an 
antenna.  Such  a  parallel  circuit  is  often  called 
an  ''infinite  impedance." 


and  so  predicts  nothing  re- 
garding the  behavior  of  the 
circuit  for  other  than  steady 
alternating  voltages;  even  in 
this  case  the  equations  are 
goodonlyif  thee.m.f.has  been 
applied  sufficient  time  for  the 
transient  terms  to  disappear. 
Because  of  the  "  infinite 
impedance "  characteristic 
the  circuit  is  often  used  to 
eliminate  from  a  circuit  some 
undesired  frequency;  thus 
in  Fig.  57  the  L-C  parallel 
circuit  is  so  adjusted  that 
its  natural  period  is  the  same 
as  that  of  some  undesired 
frequency  which  is  impressed 
on  the  antenna.  Now  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  L-C 
circuit  offers  "infinite  imped- 


Tmpulfie   Excitation  of   a 
Parallel  Resonant  Circuit — ^A 

condenser  and  coil  in  parallel 
act  like  a  circuit  of  very  high 
resistance  for  an  e.m.f.  of  the 
same  frequency  as  that  nat- 
ural to  the  circuit.  The  value 
of  the  resistance  is  predicted 
by  Eq.  (48),  Chapter  I,  and 
curves  are  shown  in  Chapter 
I,  Figs.  70  and  71;  because 
of  this  characteristic  the  cir^ 
cuit  is  often  called  an  ''  infinite 
impedance  "  circuit.  The  Eq. 
(48)  was  derived  from  the 
steady  state   of    the  circuit. 


ance"  only  for  the  steady 
state  and  it  is  interesting  to  ^°-  f --Action  of  an  approximately  rectangular 
,      .,       .         J  i»      J        pulae  of  e.m.f.  (a)  unpreased  across  parallel  circuit, 

note  the   mipedance  offered       Curves  in  (6)  show  the  separate  cunents,  the  total 
by  it  to  a  pulse  of  e.m.f.  current  being  that  shown  at  (c). 
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If  the  pulse  is  a  square  one,  such  as  used  in  Figs.  60-63,  the  current 
flowing  in  the  supply  line  (the  impedance  of  the  ch-cuit  other  than  that 
of  the  "  infinite  impedance  "  being  neglected)  will  be  about  as  shown  in 
Fig.  58.  The  e.m.f .  pulse  form 
is  shown  in  curve  a;  the  full 
line  curve  of  b  shows  the 
current  flowing  through  the 
condenser  and  the  dotted  line 
that  through  the  coil;  in  c  is 
shown  the  actual  current  in 
the  line,  that  is,  the  current 
which  the  ^'  infinite  imped- 
ance ''  circuit  lets  through. 
These  curves,  as  mentioned 
before,  are  drawn  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  impedance 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is 
negligible. 

It  would  seem  likely  that 
if  the  circuit  does  have  such 
a  very  high  impedance  for  a 
certain  frequency  then  it  will 
offer  a  high  impedance  to  a 
pulse,  if  this  pulse  is  in  the 
form  of  one  alternation  of  a 
sine  wave  of  the  same  fre- 
quency as  that  natural  to  the 
circuit.  Fig.  69  shows  the 
analysis  of  this  case;  a  shows 
the  form  of  pulse  e  =  E  mncd 
(holding  only  between  (d^O 
and  (jd=ir);    the  curves  of  b 

indicate  the  currents  through  each  branch,  and  curve  c  shows  the  current 
passed  by  the  combined  circuit.  As  the  resistance  in  the  parallel  path 
is  made  to  approach  zero  this  line  current  approaches  a  true  rectangular 
form,  i.e.,  current  of  constant  magnitude  and  equal  to  2irfCE,  where  /  is 
the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.  of  which  the  pulse  is  the  alternation. 

Analyzed  mathematically,  we  have 


Fig.  59. — Effect  of  impressing  a  sinusoidal  pulse 
of  e.m.f.  across  a  parallel  circuit. 


lc  =  «C-E  COS  orf 


and 


u=£( 


R 


fl2+(«L)2 


sin  od 


COj 


fl2+(«L)2 


COSarf+^2+(^i)2*^;' 
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this  being  derived  as  a  special  case  of  Eq.  (79). 

For  a  good  coil,  i.e.,  one  having  a  high  value  for  -5-,  we  have  as  an 
approximate  value, 

iL==E{  7 — pro  sin  o)t J-  cos  w^H — z-€  l  ) . 

Adding  to  tliis  the  condenser  current  we  get  for  the  current  passed  by 
this  parallel  combination. 

If  now  the  constants  of  the  circuit  are  such  that  wC=— tt,  then 

'■=^\zz'^"*+*"V <^> 

Oscillatory  Circuit  Excited  by  a  Damped  Sine  Wave. — Let  us  con- 
sider a  circuit  made  of  L,  iZ,  and  C  in  series  as  e.g.,  the  ordinary  antenna, 
to  be  excited  by  a  damped  sine  wave  of  voltage  such  as  is  induced  many 


FiQ.  60. — Form  of  voltage  induced  in  a  receiving  antenna  by  the  passage  of  one  wave 

train  as  emitted  from  the  ordinary  spark  transmitter. 

times  each  second  in  an  antenna  by  a  signal  from  a  distant  spark  station. 
The  voltage  caused  in  an  antenna  by  every  discharge  in  the  transmitting 
circuit  is  not  exactly  representable  by  a  damped  sine  wave,  because  for 
the  first  few  cycles  its  amplitude  is  increasing  instead  of  decreasing;  this 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  60,  which  shows  about  the  form  of  voltage  actually 
induced  in  an  antenna.  The  part  A-B  is  relatively  short  (2^  cycles  for 
20  per  cent  coupling  in  the  transmitting  station)  and  the  part  B-C  is 
really  a  damped  sine  wave  represented  by  JSc"**  sin  pi. 

The  form  of  current  induced  in  the  antenna  is  determined  in  the  usual 
way  by  putting  the  sum  of  its  reactions  equal  to  the  impressed  force. 

L^+/?2+t;  =  J5;€-*'cospf,        (89) 

t;  being  the  voltage  across  the  condenser. 
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Writing  the  impressed  force  as  a  cosine  function  indicates  that  we  are 
going  to  consider  the  case  of  maximum  voltage  at  t—0;  such  is  the  case 
when  the  circuit  we  are  considering  is  acted  upon  by  the  oscillatory  ciu*- 
rent  set  up  in  a  neighboring  circuit  by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser.  Eq. 
(89)  may  be  written  in  the  form, 

J+2a^+(co2+a2)t;=-^c-*'cosp<,        ....     (90) 

by  using  the  relations 

i  =  C  jT,  a=jr7-,  and  w2+a?= 


Differentiating  (89)  twice  with  respect  to  time  and  eliminating  the 
right-hand  number  by  multiplying  (90)  by  (p^  -k^),  its  first  derived  equa- 
tion by  2A;,  and  adding  both  the  resulting  equations  to  the  second  derived 
equation,  we  obtain 

^+2(fc+a)g+[(p2+fc2)+(^2+^)+4^i]g 

+  [2a(p2+fc2)+2fc(a)2+a2)]^+[(p2+i2)(^2+^2)]j;^0.     .     (91) 

This  equation  is  in  standard  form  for  integration,  the  value  of  v  being 

of  the  form 

v=Vi€-^^sin{pt+e)  +  V2€-^sm{a)t+<l>),     .     .     .     (92) 

From  this  equation  we  get 

1  =  /i€-«  sin  (p<+^')  +  /2€-«'  sin  (w<+<^0.    •     •     •     (93) 

This  solution  shows  that  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  is  made  up 
of  two  components,  one  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  impressed  force  and 
one  of  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit. 

This  might  have  been  surmised  from  an  elementary  analysis  of  the 
problem.  Suppose  the  damping  of  the  impressed  force  is  zero,  then 
Eq.  (79)  page  252,  would  give  the  correct  solution  and  this  has  two  terms, 
one  of  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  force  (which  is  the  solution  for  the 
steady  state)  and  the  transient  term  which  dies  away  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
decrement  of  the  circxiit. 

The  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  currents,  h  and  72,  will  evidently 

depend  in  some  way  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  damping  factors,  k 

and  a,  also  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  frequencies  fixed  by  p  and  w. 

dv  d^v 

By  getting  the  values  of  v,  -^r,  and  -^^  '^^^  (^2)  and  substituting  them  in 

(90),  we  find  the  value  of  Fi  to  be 

Fx  =  g    , ^^"'+"'  ...     (94) 
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and 

^^^ 2p(a  -Jfc)        • 

Now  by  substituting  in  Eq.  (92)  the  initial  conditions  that  when  t^O 

v=0,  then  differentiating  (92)  and  in  this  equation  putting  -^"^O  when 

<=0  we  get  the  value  of  V2  in  terms  of  Vi.    Substituting  the  value  of 
Vi  from  (94),  we  get, 

_(^^)V^^^_      ...     95) 

and 

From  the  values  of  Vi  and  ^2  we  find  at  once  /i  and  72  by  using  the 
relations  Zi  =*  pCVi  and  I2  =  «Cy2 : 

Ii^E — y      —  ■=.    .    .    ,     (96) 

LV[«2  -p2+(^  .fc)2]2+4p2(«  _fc)2  ^      ^ 

The  values  of  ^'  and  ^' — Eq.  (93) — are  determined  from  the  values 
of  6  and  ^  given  above,  by  increasing  each  of  them  by  t/2. 

The  exact  form  of  current  in  the  circuit  is  now  fixed  by  the  values  of 
Zi,  Z2,  k,  a,  p  and  co.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  both  damping  factors  are 
low  and  nearly  equal,  and  the  two  frequencies,  fixed  by  p  and  w,  are  nearly 
equal,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  secondary  current  in 
coupled  circuits  as  iUustrated  in  Fig.  26  of  this  Chapter.    If  p^<a  there 

can  be  no  beats;  for  all  values  of  damping,  the  current,  with  frequency  ^ 

increases  in  value  from  zero  to  a  certain  maximum  and  then  decreases 
again. 

An  analysis  due  to  Bjerknes  ^  shows  that  this  current  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation 

i=mCAfcos(w/+^), (98) 

in  which  ^=9  "  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  phase  of  the  impressed  ejn.f.  at  time 
t=0. 

1 V.  Bjerknes,  "Electrical  Resonance,"  Wied.  Ann.,  1805,  Vol.  55. 
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If  we  let  n=^.  «-^t  &=^.  then 

in  which  Pi-e-»^(<-»'+f"'  -2  cos  nf)j 

fa  -  .-^'-{nr'"  -n  cob  ni  -ft  Bin  2n<) ; 
Pa  -  i-^ibt^  -b  COB  2nf +n  sin  2rd) . 
In  certain  cases  the  form  of  Jlf  ifi  Bimpler  than  indicated  in  Eq.  (99). 
If  p=uaDd  k=a 

"-*2iSc<- ('«'> 

If  p=(itand  k^a 

If  p^w  and  £=a 


Fia.  61. — Two  poMible  fonna  of  current  in  the  anteaina  excited  bjr  the  wave  traina  [rom 
&  ipsrk  tT&nomitter. 

In  case  neither  the  damping  factors  nor  frequencies  are  the  same  the 
general  form  ^ven  in  Eq.  (99)  must  be  used. 

In  lilg.  61  are  shown  the  forms  of  current  in  the  oscillatory  circuit 
for  the  cases  given  in  Eqs.  (100)  and  (102) 
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Resonance  Curve  of  an  Oscillatoiy  Circuit  Excited  by  Damped  Sine 
Waves. — In  Chapter  I  we  analyzed  the  action  of  an  oscillatory  circuit 
(L,  C,  and  R  in  series)  when  excited  by  an  alternating  e.m.f.  of  constant 
amplitude  and  showed  that  the  form  of  the  cm-ve  obtained  when  either 
C,  Ly  or  /  was  varied  (E  being  held  constant  in  amplitude),  enables  us 
to  determine  the  decrement  of  the  circuit.  The  form  of  the  resonance 
curve  for  the  steady  state  depends  only  upon  the  relation  between  the 
impedance  of  the  circuit  and  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  force. 
When  such  a  circuit  is  excited  by  a  damped  sine  wave  the  reading 
of  the  indicating  device  for  showing  resonance  will  depend  on  both  of 
the  terms  in  Eq.  (93).  If  a  hot-wire  ammeter  is  used  to  show  resonance 
it  is  evident  that  its  reading  will  depend  upon  the  average  integral  of  the 
square  of  each  of  the  currents  h  and  h-  Bjerknes  and  others  have 
analyzed  the  value  of  this  integral  and  by  somewhat  lengthy  deductions 
have  obtained  the  relation^ 

p^^k+a___l__  (.^. 

^       161/2   ka    (p-«)2+(A:+a)2    '     *     '     '     ^^^^ 

this  holding  good  only  for  a  much  less  than  u),  k  much  less  than  p,  and 
for  frequencies  close  to  the  resonance  point. 
At  resonance  (w  =  p)  this  reduces  to 

E^         1 

^'"""lePjfcaCik+a) ^^^^ 

From  (103)  and  (104) 

P  (fc+a)2 


IJ"     (p-«)2+(fc+a)^' 
From  this  we  get 


^  72       -(Jt+«)2- 


fc+a=  (p  ''^)\jj2_ir 


If  we  now  introduce  the  decrements,  instead  of -damping  factors,  we 
have,  putting  k=^nBi  and  a^jh 


n8i+f82  =  2jr(n 


-f^\]l2—p' 


If  now  n  is  nearly  equal  to  /,  so  we  may  put  without  much  error -  =  1 

n 

we  get, 

«l+«2  =  ar(^^^^^ (105) 
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If  then  we  have  plotted  a  curve  showing  the  variation  of  the  current 
in  the  oscillatory  circuit  as  its  natural  frequency  is  varied  we  can  calculate 
the  sum  of  the  decrements  of  the  circuit  and  exciting  voltage;  if  one  of 
them  is  known  the  other  may  then  be  obtained.  The  curve  between 
(current)^  and/  will  have  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig.  62;  when/=n,  /  has 
its  maximum  value  I,y  and  it  decreases  as/  departs  from  n.  The  amount 
of  decrease  in  /  for  a  given  difference  between  n  and  /  is  the  same  whether 


n 


/  is  greater  or  less  than  n,  provided  the  value  of  j  does  not  differ  materiaUy 
from  unity. 


FiQ.  62. — Resonance  curve  of  a  circuit  excited  by  damped  sine  wave. 


If  we  then  read  the  two  values  of/  (call  them /a  and/i,  /2  being  greater 
than  n  and  f\  being  less  than  n),  so  chosen  that  the  current  is  reduced  to 
1 


V2 


of  its  resonance  value  we  shall  have 


and  also 


5l  +  52  =  2ir 


f2-"W 


n 


Adding  these  two  values,  we  get 


n  /, 


(106) 
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In  this  equation  Jr  is  that  frequency  of  the  circuit  which  gives  greatest 
current;  this  frequency  we  know  to  be  practically  the  same  as  the  fre- 
quency of  the  impressed  force  which  we  have  been  calling  n. 

As  the  frequency  of  a  circuit  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  capacity 
in  the  circuit,  we  may  write  Eq.  (106)  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  capacity 
used  in  getting  the  resonance  curve.  If  C,  is  the  value  used  to  get  the 
maximiun  current  and  C2  and  C\  correspond  to  /2  and/i  of  Eq.  (106)  then 
we  have,  very  nearly, 

«l  +  «2=|^^ (^^> 

This  is  the  equation  generally  used  when  using  a  wave  meter  for  getting 
the  decrement  of  a  transmitting  set;  although  approximations  have  been 
made  in  deducing  it,  the  errors  incurred  are  small  if  the  sum  of  the  two 
decrements  is  small  (say  less  than  0.25),  which  is  always  the  case  in  prac- 
tical radio  sets. 


CHAPTER  V 


SPARE  TELEGRAPHY 


Spark  Thmmniwaon  and  Equipment — ^The  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  energy  radiation  from 
an  open  oscillator,  produced  by  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge 
of  a  condenser  in  an  associated  circuit,  is  called  spark  telegraphy.  The 
fundamental  circuits  of  such  a  transmitter  have  already  been  discussed 
(Chapter  III),  and  the  action  and  inherent  necessity  of  the  spark  to  this 
form  of  transmission  indicated.  Thus  the  reason  for  the  term  ''  spark '' 
telegraphy. 

In  the  diagram  of  connections  (Fig.  1)  and  description  of  the  trans- 
mitter, a  certain  conventional  and  more  or  less  standard  arrangement 

Anten 


™ 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

Fig.  1. — Circuit  diAgram  of  the  ordinary  spark  transmitter. 

of  equipment  has  been  assumed.  Commercial  transmitters  may  differ 
from  this  arrangement  in  several  details,  for  instance,  in  the  method 
of  energy  supply,  form  of  spark  gap  used,  and  the  kind  of  coupling  employed 
between  the  closed  and  open  (radiating)  oscillatory  circuits. 

An  examination  of  the  set  shows  it  to  consist  of  three  main  circuits: 
(1)  a  low-voltage,  low-frequency  circuit  which  includes  the  alternator 
(A),  the  key  (K),  the  low-tension  winding  of  the  step-up  power  trans- 
former (P),  and  a  variable  reactance  (V.R,),  which  is  also  called  a  reac- 
tance regulator  or  choke  coil;  (2)  a  high  voltage,  high-  and  low-frequency 
circuit,  including  the  high-tension  winding  of  the  step-up  power  trans- 
former (S),  the  capacity  (Ci);  the  inductances  (Li)  and  (L'l)  and  the 
radio-frequency  choke  coils  (H),  the  spark  gap  G  being  shimted  across 
the  circuit  as  shown  in  the  diagram;  that  part  of  this  circuit  comprising 
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Liy  L'l,  Ci,  and  the  gap,  in  series  is  called  the  closed  osctUaiing  circuit; 
(3)  a  third  circuit,  known  as  the  open  (radiating)  osdUaiory  circuit,  of 
high  frequency  only,  containing  the  following  equipment:  Inductance  L2, 
coupled  inductively  with  Li,  and  forming  with  Li  the  oscillation  trans-' 
former;  a  timing  inductance  L3,  the  antenna  or  aerial  (represented  in 
the  diagram  by  a  fictitious  lumped  capacity  C2)  the  hot-wire  ammeter 
ill,  and  the  short  wave  condenser  C3  equipped  with  short-circuiting  switch. 

The  detailed  action  and  function  of  the  above  equipment,  represent- 
ing aU  the  essential  elements  of  a  spark  transmitter,  will  now  be  discussed. 

The  Alternator. — ^The  function  of  the  alternator  is  to  supply  electrical 
energy  to  the  set,  it  itself  usually  being  driven  by  a  direct-current  motor. 

Where  a  supply  of  electrical  energy  is  not  available  it  may  be  driven 
by  a  gas,  steam,  or  oil  engine.  When  motor  driven,  a  storage  battery 
is  sometimes  connected  across  the  supply  mains,  to  steady  the  voltage 
impressed  on  the  motor  and  to  act  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  interruption 
to  the  source  of  supply. 

The  construction  and  chatucteristics  of  the  alternator  are  discussed 
below  (page  287). 

The  Switch  K,  called  the  key,  is  used  to  control  manually  the  energy 
supply  to  the  step-up  transformer.  If  this  energy  is  interrupted  in  accoid- 
ance  with  a  prearranged  or  conventional  plan  (i.e.,  the  International  Morse 
Code),  then  the  radiated  energy  will  vary  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus 
signals  may  be  transmitted.  (See  Chapter  III.)  The  diagram  indicates 
the  key  as  making  and  breaking  the  main  circuit  current.  On  the  higher 
powered  sets  it  becomes  impracticable  manually  to  open  the  main  circuit 
directly,  due  to  the  large  currents  involved  requiring  a  long  break  and 
heavy  set  of  contacts.  The  key,  therefore,  is  usually  arranged  to  operate 
in  an  auxiliary  circuit,  connected  to  actuate  one  or  more  relays,  whose 
contacts,  in  turn,  make  and  break  the  main  circuit. 

The  Step-up  Transformer. — Consisting  of  high  and  low-tension  wind- 
ings S  and  P,  raises  the  potential  of  the  energy  supply  from  perhaps 
120  to  10,000-20,000  volts.  This  increase  in  the  voltage  is  required  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  spark  gap. 

For  the  lower  powered  sets,  i.e.,  sets  having  less  than  1  kw.  rating, 
the  alternator  and  step-up  transformer  may  be  replaced  by  a  storage 
battery  and  high-tension  induction  coU.  The  limitation  and  operation 
of  the  induction  coil  is  considered  in  detail  below  (see  page  282). 

The  capacity  Ci  forms  the  reservoir  for  energy  storage  as  the  voltage 
impressed  across  the  inductance  {Li+L'i)  and  Ci  approaches  its  maximum 
value.  That  the  impressed  voltage  is  practically  all  consimied  across  the 
condenser,  and  the  condenser  thus  charged  to  this  voltage,  can  be  seen  at 
once  if  the  reactance  of  (Li+L'i)  and  Ci  are  considered  at  the  frequency 
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of  the  supply.    Thus,  assuming  Li+L'i=50M,  Ci  =  .002/i/,  frequency 
=500  cycles,  we  have, 

-X:L=2T/L=2irX500X50Xl0-«  =  .157  ohm, 

1  10^ 

^^=2;;7C  =  2xX500X.002=^^^'^  ^*^- 

Since  the  same  current  flows  through  both  (Li+L'i)  and  Ci  on  charge, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  drop  across  the  inductance  is  negligible,  and  that 
the  charging  voltage  is  practically  impressed  directly  across  Ci.  Forms 
of  high  potential  condensers  and  their  construction  are  described  below 
(page  297). 

The  inductance  Li  is  essential  to  the  closed  circuit,  since  high  fre- 
quency oscillations  are  to  be  produced  when  the  condenser  Ci  discharges. 
In  addition  to  its  function  of  energy  storage,  Li  forms  the  means  of  coup- 
Ung  the  closed  and  open  (radiative)  circuits;  in  conjunction  with  L2  it 
is  known  as  an  oscillation,  or  Tesla  high-frequency,  transformer.  The 
variable  inductance  L'l  is  not  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  set,  and 
is  seldom  used  in  practice. 

The  function  of  the  spark  gap  6  has  ab*eady  been  briefly  considered 
(Chapter  III).  Essentially,  its  action  is  that  of  a  trigger  which  permits 
the  stored-up  energy  of  the  charged  condenser  Ci  to  be  discharged  in 
the  form  of  high-frequency  oscillations,  when  the  potential  between  its 
electrodes  has  reached  a  certain  critical  value.  The  several  forms  of 
spark  gaps  used  on  modern  transmitters,  and  their  action,  are  considered 
later. 

The  secondary  winding  L2  of  the  oscillation  transformer  forms  the 
seat  of  induced  high-frequency  electromotive  force  and  is  the  means 
of  energy  transfer  from  the  closed  osciUating  circuit.  To  control  this 
energy  transfer  and  to  secure  proper  operating  conditions  the  position 
of  this  coil  is  varied  with  respect  to  Li,  i.e.,  the  coupling  between  the 
two  circuits  is  adjusted  to  give  the  best  results. 

When  adjusting  for  the  transmission  of  long  wave  lengths,  it  becomes 
undesirable  to  tune  the  open  oscillating  (radiating)  circuit  by  increasing 
L2,  as  this  may  increase  the  coupling  to  greater  than  the  desired  value; 
excessive  coupling  possesses  several  disadvantages  as  outlined  below. 

Function  of  the  Tuning  Inductance  L3. — To  tune  the  circuit,  without 
increasing  the  coupling  the  tuning  inductance  Ls  is  inserted;  note  that 
,  coeflScient  of  coupling  between  the  two  circuits  is  decreased  if  Z/3  is  increased 
and  1/2  is  unchanged.  This  inductance  has  no  inductive  relationship 
with  either  Li,  or  L2,  and  is  cut  into  the  circuit  only  when  adjusting  the 
set  to  transmit  at  the  longer  wave  lengths.  The  insertion  of  a  capacity 
in  multiple  with  C2,  or  across  L2,  would  produce  a  similar  effect. 
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Antenna. — ^The  aerial  or  antenna  represents  primarily  a  condenser 
of  large  physical  dimensions,  and  forms  the  radiating  element  of  the  set 
(see  Chapter  IX).  A  capacity  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  possesses  no  appreciable  ability  to  throw 
off  or  radiate  electromagnetic  energy  even  though  the  frequency  of  oscil- 
lation be  extremely  high.  For  this  reason  the  radiating  capacity  is  made 
of  large  physical  dimensions,  and  as  such  is  called  the  aerial  or  antenna. 

Function  of  the  Short-wave  Condenser  C3. — The  functions  of  Cz  is 
to  permit  tuning  the  open  circuit  with  the  closed  circuit,  when  the  wave 
length  to  be  transmitted  is  very  short.  It  is  therefore  called  the  short- 
wave condenser  and  is  connected  in  series  with  the  antenna,  the  total 
capacity  of  the  circuit,  and  the  wave-length,  being  thus  decreased.  In 
the  absence  of  this  condenser  it  would  be  necessary  to  tune  by  decreasing 
1/2  (IfS  being  cut  out  of  circuit  at  some  intermediate  wave-length),  in 
which  case  the  energy  transferred  from  the  closed  to  the  open  circuit 
may  be  too  small  for  satisfactory  transmission,  the  coupling  having  been 
made  too  weak. 

Protective  Equipment — ^In  addition  to  the  above  apparatus,  the  set 
is  equipped  with  certain  protective  devices.  High  resistances  or  con- 
densers are  connected  across  the  field  and  armature  terminals  of  the 
alternator  and  its  driving  motor,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  high-frequency 
currents  in  these  highly  inductive  circuits.  These  high-frequency  cur- 
rents may  be  caused  to  flow  by  direct  inductive  effects  from  the  closed 
and  open  oscillating  circuits,  particularly  if  the  space  is  restrictedi  as 
on  shipboard,  and  the  several  circuits  are  close  together.  High-frequency 
current  flowing  or  tending  to  flow  through  a  high  inductance  means  a 
high-potential  drop  across  the  winding,  this  potential  usually  being  con- 
centrated C'  piled  up  ")  at  the  end  turns  of  the  winding.  This  potential 
may  be  sufficient  to  puncture  the  winding  insulation,  and  to  prevent  this 
the  coil  is  shunted  by  resistance  or  capacity,  through  which  the  high- 
frequency  current  can  easily  flow,  without  any  abnormal  potentials  being 
produced.  Also  this  resistance  or  capacity  usually  has  its  neutral  point 
connected  to  ground,  to  prevent  excessive  potential  stresses  with  respect 
to  ground.  The  connection  of  a  protective  resistance  (220  ^^^  condenser 
(CO  is  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1). 

Since  the  breakdown  of  the  gap  virtually  short  circuits  the  high  tension 
side  of  the  step^p  transformer,  some  means  must  be  introduced  to  pre- 
vent the  abnormal  current  flow  which  would  otherwise  occur  under  this 
condition.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  transformer  fmd  alternator  may  be. 
damaged,  and  the  arc  across  the  gap  become  a  sustained  condition,  pre- 
venting the  recharging  of  the  capacity  Ci,  with  resultant  decrease  of  the 
high-frequency  energy.  Three  means  may  be  used,  all  three  involving 
the  insertion  of  reactance  in  the  low  voltage  supply  circuit:    (a)  High 
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reactance  (high  impedance)  in  the  alternator;  (b)  an  iron-cored  induct- 
ance in  the  supply  leads  to  the  transformer;  (c)  high  leakage  reactance 
in  the  step-up  transformer. 

The  action  of  this  added  reactance  is  to  rapidly  decrease  the  voltage 
as  the  current  flow  increases,  as  the  gap  breaks  down.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  a  more  or  less  resonant  adjustment  of  the  circuit  constants 
may  be  used  to  secure  an  equivalent  result.  The  action  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  310  et  seq. 

To  prevent  any  appreciable  high-frequency  current  from  flowing 
through  the  high-tension  winding  of  the  transformer,  thus  setting  up 
high  potentials  with  liability  of  puncture  to  the  winding,  high-frequency 
reactance  coils  H  are  inserted  between  the  gap  and  the  transformer. 
These  coils  have  a  very  low  impedance  to  the  flow  of  current  of  alter- 
nator frequency,  but  present  a  very  high  impedance  to  the  high-frequency 
discharge  current,  which  is  thus  forced  to  follow  the  gap  circuit.  These 
coils  may  be  simply  a  helix  of  copper  wire  wound  on  a  porcelain  or  bake- 
lite  spool,  and  are  designed  to  possess  a  high  "  turn  insulation."  They 
can  thus  safely  withstand  potential  s. rains  which  would  cause  puncture 
to  the  transformer  winding  if  permitted  to  occur  at  this  point.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  high-frequency  current  is  forced  to  flow  in  the  low- 
resistance  gap  circuit,  instead  of  through  the  higher-resistance  by-path 
presented  by  the  transformer  winding.  The  damping  is  thus  decreased, 
and  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  set  increased.  (The  damping  is 
decreased  by  the  decrease  of  closed  circuit  PR  losses.)  With  modem 
transmitters,  where  the  end  turns  of  the  high-tension  winding  have  been 
specially  insulated  to  withstand  the  high  potentials,  these  high-frequency 
choke  coils  are  usually  omitted. 

Conductive  and  Capacitive  Coupling. — ^The  above  description  of  the 
spark  transmitter  has  considered  an  oscillation  transformer,  with  two 
windings,  conductively  independent,  but  coupled  electro-magneticalJy,  as 
the  means  of  transferring  energy  from  the  closed  to  the  open  oscillating 
circuit.  This  is  the  form  in  common  use  to-day,  and  is  known  as  inductive 
coupling.  Under  certain  conditions,  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  such 
as  military  field  sets  and  aeroplane  equipment,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
concentrate  the  oscillation  transformer  into  one  winding,  the  connections 
then  being  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  (A). 

Such  coupling,  which  is  known  as  direct  or  conductive  coupling,  is 
equivalent  as  a  means  of  energy  transfer,  to  the  inductive  type.  It,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  flexible  in  its  coupling  adjustment  as  the  latter,  and  requires 
two  movable  contacts  for  the  open  circuit  terminals,  if  very  loose  coupling 
is  desired  (Fig.  2  {B)).  In  any  case  the  adjustment  is  more  difficult  than 
with  the  two-coil  transformer,  wherein  the  coupling  is  easily  adjusted 
by  movement  of  the  one  coil  (open  circuit)  relative  to  the  other  (closed 
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circuit  coil).  Direct  coupling  has  the  advantages  of  reduced  space  require- 
ments, simplicity  and  increased  efficiency;  it  avoids  also  Uie  necessity 
of  insulating  the  two  windings  from  each  other.  This  latter  point  is 
important  only  when  very  tight  coupling  is  desired,  as*  under  normal 
coupling  conditions  the  space  between  the  two  coils  is  such  that  the 
insulation  is  ample,  unless  very  high  voltages  are  involved. 


B  "        ^ 

Fig.  2. — Two  schemes  for  using  conductive  coupling  in  a  park  transmitter. 

Capacitive  coupling,  instead  of  the  inductive  form,  could  also  be  used, 
but  is  very  rarely  adopted  in  practice,  due  to  the  greater  adjustment 
facility  and  simplicity  of  the  latter  form.  Capacitive  coupling  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. — ^A  capacitivdy  coupled  transmitter. 

Forms  of  Excitation. — ^AU  of  the  above  methods  involve  what  is  known 
as  indirect  excitation,  that  is,  energy  is  stored  in  the  closed-circuit  con- 
denser, and  a  portion  then  transferred  from  this  circuit  to  the  open  or 
radiating  circuit,  when  the  high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge  occurs. 
The  antenna,  however,  possesses  distributed  capacity  and  inductance  and 
the  earlier  forms  of  transmitters  stored  the  energy  in  this  antenna  capacity 
directly,  the  antennse  circuit  being  thus  S3monymous  with  the  closed  cir- 
cuit of  the  modern  transmitter.  This  method  is  known  as  direct  excita- 
tion, and  possesses  advantages  as  regards  economy  in  first  cost,  less  space 
requirements,  and  greater  simplicity.  The  connections  are  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 
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This  arrangement  may  be  used  particularly  for  very  small  power  sets, 
using  a  storage  battery  and  induction  coil  as  the  source  of  high  potential 
energy.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  capacity  of  the  aerial  is  charged  by 
the  induction  coil,  and  when  the  gap  breaks  down,  a  high-frequency  dis- 
charge is  produced  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  closed  circuit.  A  portion 
of  the  high-frequency  energy  will  be  radiated,  and  by  its  proper  control 
signals  may  be  transmitted  as  with  the  indirectly  excited  transmitters. 

The  circuit  possesses  the  fundamental  disadvantage  that  the  gap 
resistance  is  in  the  radiating  circuit.  The  radiated  energy  will  thus  have 
a  high  decrement  and  cause  interference  to  any  station  which  may  be 
within  its  sending  radius, 
unless  the  station  be  tuned 
to  a  wave  length,  remote 
from  that  of  the  transmitter 
considered.  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  radiator  is  low, 
most  of  the  energy  being 
dissipated  as  heat  in  the 
spark  resistance  and  as 
other  circuit  losses.    Also  _ 

the  capacity  of  the  antenna  Yiq.  4.— The  earliest  type  of  radio  transmitter,  using 
is  small  compared  to  the  direct  excitation,  the  spark  gap  being  in  the 
capacity  which  may  be  antenna  circuit, 
placed  in  the  closed  cir- 
cuit when  indirect  excitation  is  used  thus  the  current  through  the  spark 
gap  is  much  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  gap  were  in  a  high  capacity 
circuit.  The  resistance  of  the  gap  is  higher  the  smaller  the  current  through 
it,  hence  the  high  damping  effect  of  the  gap  when  placed  in  the  antenna 
circuit.  The  decrement  of  the  radiated  energy  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  increased  length  of  gap  required  as  well  as  by  excessive  leakage 
losses,  corona,  etc.,  which  may  occur  at  these  increased  voltages.  The 
decrement  may  be  reduced  by  inserting  a  low  resistance  inductance  L 
in  the  aerial  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  as  shown  by  the  formula  for 
decrement  given  on  page  214.  The  oscillations  will  thus  decay  more 
slowly,  giving  a  more  sustained  effect  to  the  radiated  energy;  but  the 
amoimt  of  energy  radiated  is  less. 

It  may  not  be  possible,  however,  to  insert  this  inductance,  if  it  is 
desired  to  transmit  at  certain  short  wave  lengths.  For  these  reasons  the 
direct  excitation  method  is  not  used  on  medium-  or  high-powered  trans- 
mitters, and  is  found  only  on  very  small  or  emergency  sets,  when  low 
first  cost  or  space  restriction  may  be  the  primary  consideration. 

Means  of  Energy  Supply. — ^Modern  spark  transmitters  may  be  equipped 
with  one  of  two  forms  of  energy  supply  to  the  closed  circuit: 


• 
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(a)  The  storage  battery  and  induction  coil. 

(6)  The  alternator  and  step-up  power  transformer. 

The  Storage  Batteiy  and  Induction  Coil. — Sets  utilizing  the  storage 
battery  and  induction  coil  are  usually  of  an  emergency  or  portable  natiire, 
and  of  relatively  low  power.  (Not  over  1  kw.)  The  connections  of 
such  a  set  have  already  been  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  The  direct  excitation 
used  in  the  figure,  however,  is  rarely  employed,  conductive  coupling 
between  the  closed  and  radiating  circuit  usually  being  employed. 

The  induction  coil  is  simply  an  "  open-core ''  transformer,  possessing 
a  primary  winding  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  heavy  wire,  and  a  secondary 
winding  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire.  Closing  the 
key  completes  the  primary  circuit  and  connects  the  primary  winding 
directly  across  the  battery.  Current  will  thus  flow  through  the  winding, 
magnetizing  the  iron  core.  When  the  magnetization  has  reached  a  certain 
critical  value,  the  armature  -4,  Fig.  4,  is  drawn  toward  the  core,  opening 
the  circuit  at  the  contact  C.  This  sudden  opening  of  the  primary  causes 
the  flux  set  up  in  the  core,  which  links  both  secondary  and  primary  wind- 
ings, to  collapse  or  decrease  at  a  very  high  speed.  In  collapsing  the  flux 
cuts  the  secondary  winding  and  a  very  high  electromotive  force  is  thus 
induced  in  this  winding.  This  e.m.f.,  impressed  on  the  antenna  circuit, 
charges  the  antenna  up  to  that  potential,  at  which  the  gap  breaks  down, 
whereupon  a  high  frequency  oscillatory  discharge  occurs^  as  already 
described  in  the  first  pages  of  Chapter  IV. 

The  decrease  of  flux  in  the  core  reduces  the  attraction  on  the  armature 
Ay  which  is  drawn  back  to  its  initial  position  by  the  spring  5,  thus  closing 
the  primary  circuit  again,  whereupon  the  cycle  of  events  just  described 
is  repeated.  The  frequency  with  which  the  armature  makes  and  breaks 
the  primary  circuit  determines  the  frequency  of  the  high  voltage  pulses 
impressed  on  the  closed  circuit,  and  thus  also  determines  the  group  or 
spark  frequency  of  the  set.  This  frequency  may  range  from  30  to  100 
"  makes  "  and  "  breaks  "  per  second  on  modem  interrupters  of  this  type, 
known  as  the  '*  hanmier  break  "  t3rpe.  The  constants  of  the  armature 
system  (the  inertia  of  the  armature  and  the  spring  tension)  determine 
this  frequency,  which  may  therefore  be  adjusted  within  the  limits  indi- 
cated above  to  give  a  required  group  frequency.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  adjustment  of  the  spring  tension  and  initial  position  of  the 
armature. 

Requirements  of  Inteirupter  Action. — Since  the  function  of  the  induc- 
tion coil  is  to  charge  a  capacity  to  certain  high  potential  in  a  very  short 
interval  of  time  (the  duration  of  the  high  e.m.f.  in  the  secondary  is  very 
short),  the  following  requirements  must  be  fulfilled. 

(a)  The  primary  must  be  broken  cleanly  and  quickly,  so  that  the  pri- 
mary current  and  thus  the  flux  surrounding  both  windings,  decreased 
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very  rapidly,  and  (6)  the  time  constant  of  the  secondary  or  high-tension 
circuit  must  be  sufficiently  low.  In  considering  the  above  requirements, 
it  is  desirable  to  analyze  somewhat  carefully  the  actions  which  occur  in 
the  induction  coil  at  **  make  ''  and  '^  break." 

Action  of  Shunting  Condenser. — If  we  assiune  the  operating  key 
closed,  we  have  the  condition  of  a  constant  e.m.f .  impressed  on  an  inductive 
circuit.  Therefore  the  current  in  the  primary  increases,  as  already 
described  (page  32),  and  as  indicated  in  curve  a,  Fig.  5.    The  flux  through 


FiQ.  5. — Currents  and  voltages  .in  the  circuits  of  a  spark  coil  having  a  vibrating  contact. 

the  core  and  linking  both  windings  follows  a  nearly  similar  variation,  as 
shown  in  curve  b.  We  therefore  have  voltages  induced  in  both  windings 
of  the  coil;  in  the  case  of  the  primary  this  voltage  represents  the  c.e.m.f. 
of  self-induction;   in  the  case  of  the  secondary,  it  is  simply  an  induced 

e.m.f.  and  is  equal  to  ^9-^,  Ng  being  the  number  of  secondary  turns. 

The  secondary  induced  e.m.f.  is  indicated  by  curve  c. 

At  the  instant  the  contact  closes  the  primary  circuit  the  changing  flux 
in  the  core  must  be  just  sufficient  to  balance  the  impressed,  or  battery, 

voltage.    We  may  therefore  write  for  this  instant,  ^  =  — j^ — ,  E  being 

the  impressed  voltage  and  Np  being  the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary 
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winding.     If  there  were  no  magnetic  leakage  between  the  primary  and 

secondary  coils  the  induced  secondary  voltage  would  be  equal  to  j^  -^ 

N 
which  may  evidently  be  written  E  -tt^.    Hence  at  the  instant  of  "  make  " 

the  induced  secondary  voltage  is  comparatively  low,  practically  negligible 
compared  to  the  voltage  obtained  at  the  break. 

When  the  primary  circuit  is  interrupted  at  the  contacts  of  the  vibrator, 
a-  high  e.m.f .  will  be  induced  in  each  winding,  the  relative  value  of  the 
primary  and.  secondary  e.m.f.  being  determined  by  the  turn  ratio.  The 
counter  e.m.f .  of  self-induction  will  tend  to  maintain  a  current  in  the  pri- 
mary across  the  gap  between  the  vibrator  contacts,  and  if  permitted  to 
do  so,  this  current  will  flow  as  an  arc  across  this  gap,  injiuing  the  contacts 
and  preventing  the  very  rapid  decrease  of  flux  desirable.  To  prevent 
this  action,  a  large  capacity  is  shunted  across  the  vibrator  contacts  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  counter  e.m.f.  of  the  primary  now  charges  this 
condenser,  which,  since  its  capacity  is  relatively  large,  ^  does  not  rise  to 
very  high  potentials,  and  thus  limits  the  potential  across  the  contacts, 
which  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  condenser.  Sparking  or  arcing  at  the 
contacts  is  thus  avoided. 

As  the  condenser  becomes  charged,  and  the  energy  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  discharged,  a  point  will  be  reached  where  the  potential  of  the  con- 
denser is  greater  than  that  of  the  coil.  The  condenser  will  then  discharge 
into  the  coil,  but  the  cmrent  will  oppose  the  original  flow  of  current 
and  therefore  increase  the  rate  of  decay  of  current  in  the  circuit.  In 
effect  the  primary  circuit  is  an  oscillating  circuit,  although  the  first  oscil- 
lation only  is  of  importance,  due  to  the  very  high  damping.  The  effect 
of  the  shunting  condenser  is  thus  (a)  to  prevent  arcing  and  sparking 
at  the  contacts  of  the  vibrator,  resulting  in  a  cleaner  break,  higher  induced 
e.m.f.'s  in  the  secondary  winding,  and  decreased  injury  to  contacts;  (6)  an 
opposing  discharge  cmrent  flows  into  the  primary  winding,  which  increases 
the  rate  of  decay  of  flux,  thus  also  increasing  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the 
secondary.  For  these  reasons  a  shunting  condenser  is  always  used  in 
connection  with  the  induction  coil,  being  usually  assembled  in  the  base 
of  the  induction  coil  case. 

Duration  of  High  Potential  Induced  in  Secondary  Circuit — ^The  period 
of  time  din-ing  which  the  high  voltage  is  available  at  the  secondary  ter- 
minals is  extremely  small.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  if 
the  primary  circuit  has  no  condenser,  the  decay  depends  primarily  on  the 
quickness  and  cleanness  with  which  the  vibrator  opens  its  contacts.    The 

^  The  condenser  should  be  ovlyjtut  large  enough  to  suppress  arcing  at  the  contacts; 
if  the  value  of  the  capacity  is  greater  than  this  required  amount  the  secondary  induced 
voltage  will  be  lower  than  if  a  proper  condenser  is  used. 
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resistance  then  inserted  in  the  circuit  is  very  high  and  the  time  constant 
(  =  P  J  is  therefore  very  small.  The  collapse  of  the  flux  is  then  correspond- 
ingly rapid  if  we  neglect  the  effect  on  this  flux  of  whatever  current  may  be 
present  in  the  secondary  circuit  during  this  time. 

If  a  condenser  shunts  the  contacts,  the  time  is  fixed  by  the  natural 
period  of  this  circuit;  thus  if  we  assume  C,  =  l/x/,  Lp  =  , 01  henry,  the  time 
of  the  first  alternation  of  secondary  voltage  is  given  by  the  equation 

,    2tVI;C     2yXl0-^X>/i0lXl     2tX10-3X.1     oi>.wia4        i 
<  =  — 7i —  = s = s =  3.14X10"*  sec* 


If  a  spark  does  not  take  place,  other  alternations  of  voltage  wiU  follow 
this  one,  but  will  be  successively  smaller  in  amplitude  and  hence  would 
evidently  not  produce  a  spark  if  the  first  alternation  did  not. 

Action  in  the  Secondary  Circuit — In  the  secondary  circuit,  the  e.m.f. 
induced  must  overcome  the  reactions  of  the  winding  resistance  and  the 
condenser,  or 

N.^=hR.+Vc (1) 

This  circuit  is  equivalent  to  the  circuit  considered  on  page  37,  where 
the  charging  of  condenser  through  resistance  was  discussed.  The 
induced  voltage  may  be  considered  as  acting  on  the  capacity  through  fl,. 

The  time  constant  of  this  circuit  is  CmRm  and  since  N^-^  has  such  a 

cU 

short  duration,  it  is  essential  that  C«/2«  be  small,  if  the  capacity  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  maximum  possible  potential.  Since  d  is  fixed  by  the  wave 
length  and  energy  requirement  of  the  set,  /Z«  must  be  made  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  reason  induction  coUs  intended  for  radio  service  have  their 
secondaries  wound  with  wire  several  sizes  larger  than  would  ordinarily 
be  used,  as  for  instance,  in  a  coil  intended  for  gas-engine  ignition.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  electrical  efficiency  of  the  coil 
intended  for  radio  work  may  be  of  importance,  and  when  this  is  so,  it  is 
evident  that  the  PR  loss  in  the  secondary  winding  must  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible.  This  is  another  reason  for  keeping  the  resistance  of  the  second- 
ary winding  low. 

The  action  which  occurs  in  the  secondary  circuit  at  the  instant  of 

1  This  elementary  analjrsis  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  secondary  circuit 
has  no  effect  on  the  time  constant  of  the  primary  circuit;  if  a  condenser  is  connected 
acrosB  the  secondary  terminals  (or  the  internal  capacity  of  the  secondary  winding  has 
an  appreciable  effect)  this  assumption  is  hardly  warranted. 
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primary  *'  break  "  is  indicated  to  a  larger  time  scale  in  Fig.  6  ^  where  (a) 
indicates  the  conditions  with  the  spark  gap  disconnected  from  the  second- 
ary circuit  while  (b)  shows  the  operation  when  both  the  condenser  and 
gap  are  across  the  high-tension  winding  as  in  normal  operation. 

The  dm'ation  of  the  train  of  high-frequency  oscillations,  aBsuming  a 
decrement  of  0.2  (which  is  not  excessive  for  this  type  of  circuit),  and  a 
frequency  of  1,000,000,  is  calculated  as  follows: 

4.6+6    4.6+0.2 


iV  = 


0.2 


=  24  waves. 


and  the  duration  is. 


T=24X - 

'^  1,000,000 

=  24X10-®  seconds. 


Instant  of  Gap  Breakdown 


Conditions  Wlien  g^ap  does 
not  break  down 


.00001 

Conditions  when  gap 
breaks  down 


.00008 


Fig.  6. — ^Action  of  a  spark  coil  connected  to  an  oscillatory  circuit. 

This  time  would  be  indicated  by  practically  a  straight  vertical  line 
on  the  scale  of  Fig.  5.  Conditions  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6  (a)  would  also 
apply  to  the  primary  circuit  if  a  suitable  condenser  is  used  across  the 
contacts. 

Types  of  Interrupters. — As  has  been  mentioned,  the  induction  coil  is 
used  chiefly  on  sets  of  low  power,  usually  representing  emergency  equip- 
ment.   On  these  the  principal  type  of  interrupter  used  is  the  "  hanmier 

^In  calculating  the  time  scale  for  diagpram  6  (a),  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
secondary  winding  has  an  inductance  of  25  henries,  and  that  the  condenser  used  in 
the  secondary  circuit  has  a  capacity  of  .002  microfarad. 
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break  "  interrupter  as  mentioned  previously.  This  type  of  break,  however, 
is  limited  in  its  ability  to  interrupt  large  currents,  and  in  the  frequency  of 
interruption  to  which  it  can  be  adjusted.  The  turbine  break,  which  opens 
the  primary  circuit  by  periodically  interrupting  a  jet  of  mercury  which 
completes  the  circuit,  may  be  used  when  larger  currents  and  power  are 
involved.  The  frequency  of  interruption  is  also  imder  ready  control,  and 
can  be  varied  from  30  to  1200  breaks  per  second,  by  adjusting  the  speed 
of  the  rotating  member,  which  is  usudly  driven  by  a  small  motor. 

The  electrolytic  type,  and  various  types  of  motor  (commutator)  inter- 
rupters have  also  been  used.  The  student  is  referred  to  Fleming's  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  "  for  more  detailed 
information  on  these  types,  which  are  relatively  little  used  on  modem 
spark  transmitters. 

The  foregoing  interrupters  are  not  capable  of  properly  "  making  " 
and  "  breaking  "  large  currents  many  times  per  second  (500  or  1000)  and 
for  this  reason  the  induction  coil  is  at  present  limited  in  application  to 
small  power  sets. 

Alternator  and  Step-up  Transformer. — The  use  of  an  alternator  and 
stepnup  transformer  is  practically  imiversal,  with  the  exception  of  very 
small  sets,  which  may  economically  and  conveniently  be  supplied  by  a 
storage  battery  and  induction  coil  as  described  above.  Alternators  for 
radio  service  are  usually  motor  driven,  where  electrical  power  is  available. 
If  no  electrical  source  of  power  is  provided,  a  gas,  oil  engine,  or  small 
steam  turbine  may  be  used  as  the  prime  mover. 

Alternator  Construction.— The  general  construction  of  such  an  alter- 
nator does  not  differ  radically  from  that  of  the  ordinary  niachine  of  power 
engineering,  and  will  be  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  following  construc- 
tional arrangements: 

(a)  Fixed  Field  and  Rotating  Armature; 
(6)  Rotating  Field  and  Fixed  Armature;  . 
(c)  Inductor  Type. 

The  first  two  arrangements  have  been  widely  used  in  the  past,  while 
the  third  type  is  more  recent.  It  possesses  the  advantage  that  all  windings 
are  fixed  in  position  and  thus  liability  of  damage  to  insulation  is  reduced 
and  greater  mechanical  strength  and  ruggedness  is  obtained. 

Alternator  Action. — ^The  action  of  all  three  arrangements  is  to  induce 
in  the  armature  winding  an  alternating  e.m.f.  Types  a  and  b  secure 
this  result  by  varying  the  position  of  the  field  windings  relative  to  the 
armature  winding,  thus  causing  a  periodic  change  in  the  fiux  linking  a 
given  coil  and  inducing  therein  an  alternating  e.m.f .  This  action  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  7. 

In  the  inductor  type  the  relative  position  of  the  armature  and  field 
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windings  is  fixed,  but  a  revolving  rotor  periodically  varies  the  reluctance 
of  the  flux  path,  and  thus  the  flux  linking  a  given  winding  in  the  armature, 
periodically  increases  and  decreases  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  The  rotor 
cames  no  windings,  the  projections  (pole  teeth)  on  its  periphery  acting 
to  cause  the  required  periodic  variation  of  flux. 


Position  of  condactor 
Fig.  7. — Induction  of  e.mi.  in  the  conductor  of  a  revolving  armature  alternator. 

Frequency  of  Generated  E.M.F. — In  the  case  of  the  first  two  types  the 
flux  of  adjacent  poles  is  always  in  the  opposite  directions:  Thus  a  con- 
ductor passing  through  the  flux  emanating  from  the  N  pole  will  have 
induced  in  it  an  e.m.f .  of  one  direction  or  polarity,  and  in  passing  through 
the  S  pole  flux,  will  have  the  direction  of  e.m.f.  reversed,  i.e.,  a  complete 
cycle  of  alternating  e.m.f .  is  induced  in  the  conductor  as  it  passes  a  pair 
of  poles. 


Armature  Winding 


Field  Windlnr 


Fig.  8. — ^Action  of  an  inductor  alternator. 


In  the  case  of  the  inductor  type,  the  direction  of  the  flux  relative  to 
the  armature  winding  is  always  the  same,  but  this  flux  varies  periodically 
with  time  as  the  reluctance  of  its  path  increases  and  decreases.    When 

the  flux  is  increasing  the  induced  e.m.f.  {^—^'jt)  will  have  a  certain 

polarity.  When  the  rate  of  change  of  flux  reverses,  that  is,  becomes  a 
decrease,  the  induced  e.m.f.  reverses  and  an  alternating  e.m.f.  is  thus 
developed. 
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For  classes  (a)  and  (6)  the  frequency,  i.e.,  the  number  of  complete 
cycles  per  second,  is  equal  to  the  niunber  of  pairs  of  poles  (in  passing  one 
pair  of  poles  the  induced  e.m.f.  passes  from  0  to  +  maximiun  to  0  to 
—maximum  and  back  to  0)  times  the  revolutions  per  second,  or 

/=pXr.p.s (2) 

Thus  a  4-pole  machine,  when  driven  at  1800  r.p.m.,  will  give  a  fre- 
quency of  60  cycles  per  second. 

In  the  inductor  type,  a  complete  cycle  is  obtained  when  the  rotor 
moves  through  the  angle  of  the  pole  pitch  (pole  pitch = distance  from  a 
point  on  one  field  projection  on  rotor  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
adjacent  projection). 

Thus,  if  the  rotor  makes  one  complete  revolution,  the  cycles  generated 
are  equal  to  the  number  of  teeth  or  projections  on  the  rotor.  The  cycles 
per  second  are  thus  equal  to 

/=nX(r.p.s.), (2a) 

where  n«the  number  of  pole  teeth,  or  slots  on  the  rotor 

Radio  alternators  differ  from  alternators  used  for  power  engineering, 
in  two  important  characteristics:  (a)  frequency,  (b)  internal  reactance. 
The  frequency  of  the  alternator  determines  the  spark  or  group  frequency 
of  the  set  (neglecting  the  application  of  the  non-synchronous  gap  discussed 
below),  which  in  turn  determines  the  number  of  times  the  receiver  dia- 
phragm is  impulsed  per  second  at  the  receiver  station,  or  the  pitch  of  the 
note,  heard  in  the  phones  by  the  receiving  operator.  Modern  receiver 
diaphragms  normally  have  a  natural  frequency  of  about  1000  cycles  per 
second,  and  the  human  ear  is  most  sensitive  at  about  this  frequency;  it 
is  therefore  desirable  to  use  this  frequency  of  wave  trains,  if  the  maximum 
audibility  of  the  received  signal  is  to  be  obtained.  (When  the  signal 
frequency  corresponds  to  the  natural  frequency  of  the  telephone  diaphragm 
maximum  signal  strength  for  a  given  impressed  e.m.f.  results.)  Thus 
modem  radio  alternators  are  constructed  to  give  very  much  higher  fre- 
quencies than  are  used  in  power  engineering  practice,  a  usual  value  being 
500  cycles,  giving  a  group  frequency  of  1000,  when  the  gap  is  adjusted 
to  break  down  once  every  half  cycle. 

This  high  frequency  requires  a  large  number  of  poles,  or  excessively 
high  speeds,  for  its  generation.  Thus  a  four-pole  machine  would  have  to 
be  run  at  250  r.p.s.  or  15,000  r.p.m.,  to  give  500  cycles  per  second.  This 
high  speed  would  involve  difficult  and  expensive  construction  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  field  poles  is  increased  to  obtain  the  desired  frequency 
at  a  lower  speed.  To  secure  the  required  number  of  poles  around  the 
periphery  of  the  armature,  without  making  the  latter  excessively  large, 
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requires  special  construction.    Thus,  assuming  an  alternator  driven  at 
1500  r.p.m.,  or  25  r.p.s.,  we  have, 

/=500  =  nX25,  where  n=No.  of  pairs  of  poles 

n=20 

Thus,  20  pau^,  or  40  poles,  would  be  required  for  the  field.    To  mini- 
mize  the  space  required,  field  coils  are  placed  only  on  alternate  poles  (AT), 

the  remaining  poles  (S) 


thus  being  consequent 
poles.  This  construc- 
tion is    illustrated    in 

Anoatiuae  ^8-  ®' 

Fig.  9— The  ordinary  small  radio  alternator  has  afield  With  the  inductor 
coil  on  every  other  pole  only,  half  the  poles  being  con-  type,  very  much  higher 
sequent  poles.  speeds  are  permissible, 

as  aU  windings  are 
fixed  in  position,  and  the  rotor  can  be  specially  designed  and  constructed 
for  high-speed  operation.  Such  construction  is  illustrated  by  the 
Alexanderson  high-frequency  alternator  described  in  Chapter  VII.  With 
the  inductor  type  it  is  not  difiicult  to  secure  the  necessary  frequency 
by  increasing  the  niunber  of  pole  teeth,  keeping  the  speed  within  reason- 
able values.  Thus  for  the  case  considered  above,  20  teeth,  each  tooth 
and  its  associated  slot  being  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  poles,  would  be 
formed  on  the  rim  of  the  rotor. 

Driving  Motor. — The  driving  motor  for  any  type  of  radio  alternator 
should  have  a  practically  constant  speed-load  characteristic  over  the  load 
range  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled  sufficiently 
well  by  the  modem  shimt  motor,  although  differential  compoimd  wound 
motors  are  also  used  to  secure  the  desired  constancy  in  speed.  Poly- 
phase s3mchronous  or  induction  motors  may  also  be  used  where  a.c.  power 
only  is  available. 

Internal  Impedance  of  Radio  Alternators. — ^The  second  characteristic 
which  differentiates  the  alternator  used  for  commercial  power  piuposes 
and  the  radio  alternator,  is  the  internal  or  armature  impedance.  The 
radio  alternator  operates  always  for  a  small  part  of  its' cycle,  under  short- 
circuit  conditions.  It  has  already  been  indicated  (ps^ge  278)  that  the  exces- 
sive current  which  would  flow  in  the  alternator  and  transformer  windings 
throughout  the  interval  during  which  the  gap  is  carrying  current  and 
hence  has  very  low  resistance,  may  be  minimized  by  high  reactance  in 
the  transformer,  artificial  inductance  in  the  transformer  supply  leads 
(choke  coils),  or  high  impedance  in  the  armature  of  the  alternator.  The 
last  named  method  is  that  usually  employed,  and  modern  practice  indi- 
cates that  the  high  impedance  alternator  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Choke  coila  or  reactance  regulators  represent  additional  equipment  and 
complication,  and  are  therefore  relatively  little  used. 

A  high  armature  impedance  means  essentially  a  high  armature  reao 
ance,  the  resistance  usually  being  quite  small  compared  to  the  reactance. 
The  reactance  of  the  armature  is  made 
up  of  two  components: 

(a)  leakage  reactance; 

(b)  armature  reaction. 

The  leakage  reactance  is  caused  by 
the  flux  surrounding  the  winding  con- 
ductors, this  80-6alled  leakage  flux  having 
no  effect  on  the  ~lnain  field  flux.  It  is 
essentially  a  local  flux,  as  indicated  in 
Fig,  10.  Fto.  10. — Conveotional  diagram    of 

This   flux  induces  a  ce.m.f.  of  self-      leakage  fliuc  around  an  armature 
induction  in  the  armature  winding,  and      conductor, 
represents  the  inherent  reactance  of  the 

armature  drcuit.    The  volt^e  required   to   send   a    current  /  through 
the  armature  at  standstDl  is  therefore. 


J?  = /Z,  where  Z  =  vXhTX^^, 

the  measurements  being  made  as  for  any  inductive  circuit.  They  must 
be  repeated  with  the  .armature  slots  in  several  different  positions  with 
respect  to  the  field  poles,  and  the  results  averaged,  since  the  reluctance 
of  the  leakage  flux  path  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  field  poles. 

Armature  reaction  is  the  name  given  to  the  distorting  and  demagnet- 
izing effect  of  the  armatiu-e  magnetomotive  force  on  the  main  field.  (It 
is  evident  that  since  the  armature  is  made  up  of  turns  of  wire  carrying 
current  wound  on  an  iron  core,  that  the  armature  represents  a  certain 
number  of  ampere  turns,  and  thus  also  a  m.m.f.)  This  effect  ia  separate 
from  the  leakage  flux  (which  does  not  necessarily  react  on  the  main  field), 
and  is  indicated  in  Fig.  11.^ 

'The  first  reactance  causes  a  real  reactive  volt^^e  which  must  be  over- 
come by  the  generated  e.m.f.  in  the  circuit.  The  second  reaction  may 
be  considered  as  an  apparent  reactance  inserted  into  the  circuit,  the 
induced  e.m.f.  being  assumed  constant.  Actually  the  induced  a.m.f.  docs 
not  remain  constant,  but  increases  on  leading  load  and  decreases  on  lagging 
load.    The  relation  between  terminal  voltage,  armature  current,  armature 

'  In  Fig.  11  the  vectors  ehowins  armature  m.m.f.  are  merely  indications  of  the  aver- 
age effect  ol  the  armature  m.m.f.;  actually  the  armature  reaction  of  a  sin^e-phase 
alternator  (all  radio  alternators  are  single  phase)  is  variabl<i  in  masoitude  and  direc- 
tion. For  an  elementary  analyais  see  Moreorof  t,  "  Continuous  and  Alternating  Current 
Machinery, "  p.  244  et  seq. 
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constants,  and  armature  reaction  is  indicated  in  Fig3.  12  and  13,  which 
have  been  drawn  for  a  conunercial  alternator  and  a  machine  intended 
for  radio  service  under  normal  load  and  sustained  short-circuit  conditions.^ 
On  the  former  machine  the  short-circuit  current  (sustained  value)  may  be 
2.5  to  3  times  the  normal  value,  while  with  the  radio  alternator,  the  short- 
circuit  current  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  normal  value.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent carried  in  the  low-tension  circuit  does  not  increase  to  excessive  value 
when  the  gap  break-down  short-circuits  the  transformer,  and  thus  abnormal 
strains  and  resultant  damage  of  equipment  are  prevented.    In  other  words 


Fftctor^  (lacr) 


Factor^O  (lead) 


Fig.  11. — ^Various  directions  of  the  armature  magneto  motive  force,  for  loads  of  different 

characteristics. 


on  modern  alternators  designed  for  radio  service  it  does  not  require  an 
excessive  current  in  the  armature  to  make  the  armature  ampere  turns 
practically  equal  to  those  of  the  main  field.  This  means  that  the  eflfective 
or  net  ampere  turns  are  small,  and  the  net  flux  is  small;  thus  only  a  small 
e.m.f.  is  induced  in  the  alternator  winding,  and  the  short-circuit  current 
is  correspondingly  small. 

The  Power  Ttansformer. — The  function  of  the  power  transformer  in 
a  transmitting  set  has  already  been  outlined  on  page  276.  The  choice 
and  design  of  such  a  transformer  are  of  great  importance,  in  so  far  as  the 
set  may  work  very  poorly  or  fail  altogether  unless  the  transformer  has  the 
proper  characteristics. 

1  It  must  be  noted  that  the  short-circuit  condition,  i.e.,  broken  down  spark  gap, 
on  the  radio  alternator  exists  for  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  cycle,  that  conclusions 
reached  from  the  short-circuit  diagram  in  Fig.  13  are  not  directly  applicable.  An 
exact  treatment  would  require  the  analysis  of  successive  short-circuit  transients. 
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Fio.  12. — Regulation  diagram  for  ordinary  alternator* 
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(a)  Normal  Load  Condilioni 
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Fig.  13. — ^Regulation 
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for  radio  alternator  showing  greater  effect  of  armature 
leakage  and  magnetomotive  force. 
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In  order  that  the  following  discussion  be  more  fully  understood  Fig. 
1  of  page  275  is  here  reprinted,  as  Fig.  14. 

The  main  requisites  of  a  power  transformer  are: 

1st.  That  it  shall  charge  the  condenser  Ci  to  the  voltage  necessary 
to  store  therein  an  amount  of  energy  such  that,  when  the  gap  G  breaks 
down  and  the  condenser  discharges  through  the  gap  and  the  primary  Li 
of  the  oscillation  transformer,  the  antenna  will  receive  the  required  amount 
of  energy. 

2d.  That  when  the  gap  G  breaks  down,  and  thereby  practically  short- 
circuits  the  high-tension  side  of  the  transformer,  the  current  flowing  therein, 
and  also  through  the  gap,  will  be  as  small  as  possible.  The  first  of  these 
requisites  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  numerical  example. 

Anten 


ana 

T 


I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


Fig.  14. — Spark  transmitter  circuit. 


Assume  the  following: 

Antenna  to  be  supplied  with  200  watts. 

Efficiency  of  transformation  from  Ci  to  antenna =30  per  cent.^ 

Capacity  of  Ci = 0.012  micro-farads. 

Frequency  of  alternator =500  cycles  per  second. 

Niunber  of  sparks  per  second  =  2  X  500  =  1000. 

Then: 

200 
Power  to  be  supplied  to  condenser  Ci  =  ^7-«  =  670  watts.    The  voltage 

to  which  the  condenser  must  be  charged  is  obtained  from  the  formula: 


C72 


JV  =  TF, 


(3) 


where 


C= capacity  of  condenser  in  farads; 
F= voltage  to  which  condenser  is  charged; 
JV=munber  of  sparks  per  second; 
Tr= power  in  watts. 

*  This  figure  is,  of  course,  low;  it  has  been  reported  that  a  spark  set  may  have  an 
efficiency  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  measured  by  ratio  of  antenna  high-frequency  power 
to  motor  input;   an  average  figure  is  probably  40  per  cent. 
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Whence:  _ 

I  2X670 

^ = yim = \o.oi2xio-'»xiooo "  ^^'^  ''°^*^- 

The  above  simply  means  that  the  transformer  must  be  able  to  charge 
the  condenser  to  10,500  volts  once  for  every  half  cycle,  and  that  at  this 
voltage  the  gap  shall  break  down. 

The  transformer  must  be  very  well  insulated,  for  the  first  few  turns 
at  any  rate,  not  only  because  it  itself  must  develop  a  high  voltage,  as 
shown  above,  but  also  because,  after  the  gap  has  quenched,^  radio- fre- 
quency e.m.f/s  are  induced  by  the  antenna  circuit  into  the  primary  of 
the  oscillation  transformer  and  are  therefore  inpressed  upon  the  secondary 
winding  of  the  power  transformer.  These  high-frequency  e.m.f/s  pro- 
duce high-frequency  ciurents,  which  flow,  by  condenser  action,  from  turn 
to  turn  and  layer  to  layer  through  the  high-tension  side  of  the  power 
transformer  and  even  through  the  low-tension  side;  imless  the  insulation 
has  low  dielectric  loss  and  imless  it  is  especially  heavy  near  the  end  turns 
of  the  high-tension  side,  where  the  dielectric  currents  are  largest,  it  is  likely 
eventually  to  break  down. 

The  second  requisite  of  the  power  transformer  is  of  importance  because 
if,  when  the  gap  breaks  down,  the  ciurent  through  the  power  transformer 
and  the  gap  should  be  large,  not  only  would  there  be  a  large  unnecessary 
waste  of  power  but,  in  addition,  the  large  current  would  maintain  an  "  arc  " 
through  the  gap  and  thus  keep  this  "  closed,"  a  condition  which,  as  is 
pointed  out  on  ps^  310,  should  be  decidedly  avoided.  In  order  to  meet 
the  above  the  circuit  consisting  of  the  alternator,  the  reactance  V.R.  (see 
Fig.  14),  the  power  transformer,  the  inductances  H-H,  the  condenser  Ci, 
and  the  inductances  Li  and  L\  are  arranged  so  that,  when  the  gap  is 
open,  the  impedance  of  this  circuit  at  the  alternator  frequency  will  be  low, 
and,  when  the  gap  breaks  down,  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  of  the  alter- 
nator V,R.f  the  power  transformer  H-Hj  and  the  closed  gap  will  be  very 
much  higher.  Thus,  when  the  gap  is  open  the  flow  of  current  wiD  not 
be  impeded,  while  when  the  gap  breaks  down  the  current  from  the  alter- 
nator will  be  very  much  reduced.  A  simple  way  of  obtaining  this  result 
is  by  adjusting  the  circuit  of  A,  V.R.,  P-S,  H-H,  Ci,  Li,  L'l  to  have  a 
natural  frequency  equal  ^  to  that  of  the  alternator;  so  that,  when  the  con- 
denser Ci  and  the  inductances  Li  and  L\  are,  by  the  breaking  down  of 
the  gap,  separated  from  the  power  transformer,  the  current  in  this  will  be 
only  a  small  fraction  of  that  flowing  when  the  gap  is  open.  In  other  words, 
the  entire  circuit  from  the  alternator  to  and  including  Li  must  resonate 

^  See  p.  314  for  discussion  of  quenching. 

*  In  practice,  this  circuit  is  adjusted  to  a  natural  frequency  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  alternator,  as  is  pointed  out  on  p.  303. 
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at  the  alternator  frequency.  This  requires  that  the  capacity  Ci  and  the 
various  inductances,  including  the  inductance  of  the  alternator  and  of  the 
transformer,  be  properly  chosen. 

The  values  of  Ci,  Li,  and  L\  have  to  be  adjusted  to  give  the  correct 
wave  length,  and  this  makes  them  comparatively  small;  hence  in  order 
that  the  entire  circuit,  from  the  alternator  to  Li,  may  resonate  at  the 
alternator  frequency  the  inductances  to  the  left  of  the  gap  (see  Fig.  14} 
must  be  high. 

To  illustrate,  assume: 
Ci = 0.012 = microfarad ; 
X = wave  length  =  600  meters ; 
f = alternator  frequency = 500  cycles  per  second ; 
Ls=  total  inductance  from  the  alternator  to  and  including  Li, 
expressed  in  terms  of  high-tension  side  of  transformer,  in 
henries; 
Li+L'i= inductance  of  Li  and  L'l  in  microhenries. 
From  formula  (15)  page  212, 


27r  VLC 
Therefore,  for  resonance  at  500  cycles  per  second, 

^"4ir2X5002X0.012X10-0  =  *'^^^'^™®- 
Again,  from  formula  (18),  page  213, 

X = 1885\/0.012(Li+L'i) 
or 

ftf\f\2 

Li + W  =  1885^X0  012 ""  ^'^  microhenries. 

Thus,  while  the  inductance  of  Li  and  L'l  must  be  8.5  microhenries,  the 
inductance  of  the  entire  circuit  may  be  8.5  henries  or  one  million  times 
as  large;  hence,  practically  all  of  the  inductance  necessary  to  bring  about 
resonance  at  the  alternator  frequency  must  be  in  the  alternator,  V.fl., 
the  power  transformer  and  the  choke  coils  H-H. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  was  common  practice  to  design  the  trans- 
former with  the  highest  possible  inductance  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  very 
large  amoimt  of  magnetic  leakage,  so  that  the  most  of  the  required  induct- 
ance was  in  the  transformer  and  comparatively  little  in  the  alternator 
and  the  choke  coils;  such  a  transformer  was  called  a  ''  resonance  trans- 
former," in  so  far  as  its  inductance  alone  was  nearly  capable  of  bringing 
about  resonance  at  the  alternator  frequency.  A  transformer  of  this  type 
was  generally  made  with  an  open  niagnetic  circuit,  a  so-called  "  open- 
core  transformer."  The  tendency  of  late  is  to  design  the  transformer 
with  little  leakage  (closed  magnetic  circuit)  and  hence  little  inductance^ 
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and  place  the  required  inductance  outside  of  the  transformer  in  series 
with  its  low-tension  side,  as  at  V,R.  (Fig.  14)  or  in  the  alternator  armature. 
Some  of  the  power  transformers  for  the  smaUer  sets  are  constructed  so  that 
the  leakage,  and  therefore  the  inductance  of  the  transformer,  may  be 
r^^lated;  thus,  in  Fig.  15  by  moving  the  magnetic  shunt  JIf,  which  is 
pivoted  at  D,  the  air  gap  A  may  be  varied,  and  in  this  manner  more  or  less 
flux  may  be  caused  to  leak  away  from  the  secondary  coil  S  and  into  the 
shunt  M.  This  arrangement  is  satisfactory  for  small  power  transformers, 
but  not  so  for  large  transformers,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  noise  due  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  shunt  M,  which  is  difficult  to 
overcome. 

It  is  standard  practice  at  present  for 
any  but  the  smallestnsize  sets  to  con- 
struct the  alternator  with  high  induct- 
ance, the  transformer  with  a  closed  core 
and  hence  with  low  inductance,  and  to 
make  up  the  needed  additional  induct- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  coU  V.iJ.,  inserted 
in  the  primary  of  the  transformer. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  insulation  of  the  power  transformer 
must  be  of  the  best,^  not  only  because 
of  the  low-frequency  high  voltage  but 
also  because  of  the  trouble  experienced 
due  to  high-frequency  ciurents  finding 
their  way  into  the  transformer.  If  the  choke  coils  H-H  are  used  (see 
Fig.  14)  they  should  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  high-frequency  currents 
flowing  in  the  transformer;  if  the  choke  coils  are  not  used,  and  this 
is  very  common  in  order  to  simplify  the  equipment,  then  the  insulation 
of  the  transformer  secondary  must  be  augmented  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  voltages  due  to  the  high-frequency  currents. 

Condenseis. — ^The  Audio  Frequency  Circuit  of  the  Transmitting  Set — 
The  condensers  used  in  a  transmitting  set  are  known  as  ''  power  con- 
densers," to  distinguish  them  from  those  used  in  a  receiving  set,  which  are 
known  as  "  receiving  condensers."  A  power  condenser  must,  as  its  very 
name  implies,  be  capable  of  handling  large  amounts  of  power  without 
serious  deterioration  or  breaking  down. 

The  requisites  of  a  power  condenser  are: 

1st.  That  the  insulation  between  plates  shall  be  such  as  to  prevent 
its  being  pimctured  by  the  high  voltage  used. 

^  In  American  practice  the  transformer  is  generally  an  open-core  transformer,  air 
cooled;  in  European  practice  an  oil-cooled  transformer  is  generally  used,  this  type  being 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  air-cooled  tyi)e. 


Fig.  15. — Small  radio  transformers 
are  frequently  fitted  with  an 
adjustable  magnetic  shunt. 
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2d.  That  the  losses  shall  be  small  (see  page  166,  Chapter  II).  The 
dielectrics  generally  used  in  power  condensers  are:  air,  glass,  oil  and 
mica.  Of  these  air  has  the  minimum  specific  inductive  capacity,  and 
it  causes  practically  no  losses,  while  the  other  dielectrics  have  a  much 
higher  specific  inductive  capacity  but  suffer  more  or  less  energy  loss.  As 
regards  breakdown  voltage  air  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
other  dielectrics,  but  at  pressures  higher  than  atmospheric  the  break- 
down voltage,  for  air  is  very  high  and  it  increases  in  nearly  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  absolute  pressure.  A  comparison  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  dielectrics  is  given  in  Chapter  II,  page  169. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  characteristics  of  the  various  dielectrics  that 
if  a  condenser  of  a  certain  capacity  is  to  be  designed,  the  air  condenser 
would  have  the  largest  dimensions  and  the  nuca  condenser  the  smallest. 
However,  the  losses  in  the  air  condenser  would  be  very  small,  while  those 
in  a  poorly  constructed  mica  condenser  might  be  so  high  as  to  make  its 
use  prohibitive.  Glass  condensers  in  the  form  of  Leyden  jars  have  met 
with  much  favor  in  the  radio  field  and  they  are  being  extensively  used. 
Each  jar  has  a  capacity  of  about  0.002  yfy  and  is  capable  of  withstanding 
a  voltage  of  about  15,000;  for  any  particular  desired  voltage  and  capacity 
the  jars  are  grouped  in  series  multiple,  so  that  the  combination  will  have 
the  required  capacity  and  breakdown  voltage.  Condensers  with  glass  as 
the  dielectric  are  also  made  with  flat  pieces  of  glass  covered  with  tin  foil, 
the  space  requirements  of  such  condensers  being  much  smaller  than  for 
the  Leyden  jars.  They  do  not  stand  continued  use,  however,  as  well 
as  the  Leyden  jars,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  heating  due  to  smaller 
cooling  surface. 

Oil  condensers  are  not  very  much  used  in  general  practice,  but  their 
use  is  very  conunendable  in  places  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  spilling 
the  oil.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  dielectric  properties 
of  oil  are  tmfavorably  affected  by  a  flash  through  it,  so  that  oil  condensers 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  as  good  service  after  the  oil  has  once 
been  flashed,  they  are  still  serviceable  after  a  breakdown,  whereas 
a  solid  dielectric  condenser,  such  as  mica  or  glass,  is  completely 
spoiled. 

The  mica  condenser  is  a  very  desirable  one,  and  is  apparently  going 
to  largely  supplant  the  Leyden  jar  for  ship  sets  and  similar  installations. 
It  is  compact,  and,  if  properly  constructed,  has  a  loss  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  measurable.  The  impregnation  of  the  condenser  with  suitable  wax 
must  be  done  sufficiently  well  to  drive  out  aU  air  completely,  as  the  trapped 
air  bubbles,  suffering  corona  loss,  are  the  source  of  local  heating  and 
thus  weaken  the  dielectric  strength  of  the  mica.  It  must  be  noted  that 
these  condensers  are  made  to  be  used  at  the  rated  voltage  and  frequency 
lor  irUermiUerd  aetvice  ardy  and  that  even  a  good  mica  condenser  if  used 
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oontinuovisly  at  the  rated  voltage  and  frequency  will  have  its  wax  melted 
after  an  hotir  or  so. 

Compressed-air  condensers  are  very  suitable  where  very  high  voltages 
and  low  losses  are  required;  the  structure  of  the  condenser,  i.e.,  the  metal 
plates  and  their  insulating  supports,  is  placed  in  a  steel  container  capable 
of  safely  withstanding  a  pressure  up  to  a  dozen  atmospheres  or  more  and 
dry  compressed  air  is  pumped  in  until  the  required  pressure  is  obtained. 
It  may  be  easily  seen  that  an  air  compressor  and  gauge  are  necessary 
auxiliaries  of  such  condensers,  and  that  their  use  cannot  be  considered, 
except  for  very  large  land  instaUations,  or  for  laboratories. 

On  the  whole  the  Leyden  jar  with  its  simplicity  of  construction  and 
large  heat-radiating  surface  aflFording  cool  operation  is  a  favorite  type 
of  transmitting  condenser  and  would  be  even  more  widely  used  were  it 
not  for  its  large  space  requirements  and  liability  of  breakage. 

Transmitting  condensers  are  very  seldom  constructed  so  that  their 
capacity  may  be  continuously  varied  in  view  of  the  insulation  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  high  voltages  dealt  with. 

The  value  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  used  in  the  closed  circuit 
of  a  spark  transmitter  is  fixed  by  the  voltage,  the  spark  frequency,  and 
the  power  set.  This  point  has  already  been  discussed  on  page  296,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  high-tension  transformer,  and  it  will  be  more 
fully  emphasized  here  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  condenser.  Rewriting 
formula  (3): 

^N^W (3) 

where 

C  =  capacity  of  condenser  in  farads; 

V= voltage  to  which  condenser  is  charged; 

iV= number  of  sparks  per  second; 

Tr= electrical  power,  in  watts,  given  to  condenser. 

We  immediately  note  that  the  power  varies  directly  with  Ny  C  and  V^. 
The  value  of  N  is  more  or  less  fixed,  because  it  represents  the  "  tone  "  of 
the  set  and  the  best  tone  is  supposed  to  be  that  due  to  iV  =  1000  per  second. 
Therefore,  if  a  certain  amoimt  of  power  must  be  imparted  to  the  con- 
denser a  suitable  choice  must  be  made  of  C  and  V.  With  a  very  high 
voltage  the  dielectric  and  leakage  losses  are  likely  to  be  high,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  insulating  the  various  parts  of  the  set  are  such  as  to  make  it 
impractical,  and  a  limit  in  this  direction  is  soon  reached  after  which,  if 
more  power  is  required,  the  condenser  capacity  must  be  increased. 
Voltages  of  100,000  might  be  used  in  large  land  installations,  but  in  small 
land  and  in  ship  installations  the  range  is  10,000  to  20,000  volts. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  in  large  power  installations  the  condenser 
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must  have  a  very  large  capacity,  even  though  a  high  voltage  is  used. 
For  instance,  assume: 

Tr= 60,000  watts; 

7=100,000; 

N^  1000  per  second. 

TKnr.  r        2X50,000        ^^-    . 

^^^  ^'^1000X100,000^°"'"^^-^' 

Since  this  capacity  affects  the  wave  length  it  is  plain  that  even  though 
a  small  inductance  be  used  in  the  closed  circuit,  the  wave  length  will  be 
large;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the  wave  length  of  high-power  instal- 
lations is  large;  there  are  other  reasons  which  are  taken  up  on  page  196. 
In  the  example  given,  even  if  the  inductance  in  the  closed  circuit  were 
200  nh  (which  is  comparatively  small)  the  wave  length  would  be: 

I885V2OOXO.OI  =  2660  meters. 


Again,  from  the  formula: 


^^V=ir 


2 

we  obtain  the  other: 

^=Tr-iyr^, (4) 

where 

/  =  the  ciurent  in  the  antenna; 

72= effective  resistance  of  antenna; 

1;= efficiency  of  transformation  from  condenser  to  antenna. 
Hence, 

'f (« 


-u 


or  the  antenna  ciurent  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  capacity. 

To  show  this  a  test  was  made  on  a  transmitter  with  the  apparatus 
connected  as  shown  in  curve  sheet  Fig.  16,  where  the  ammeter  measures 
the  high-frequency  ciurent  in  the  closed  circuit.  Of  course  the  current 
in  the  antenna,  which  is  here  not  shown,  would  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  current  in  the  closed  circuit.  In  this  test  the  gap  length  was  kept 
constant,  the  value  of  the  capacity  was  varied  and  the  voltage  of  the 
alternator  was  regulated  until,  for  every  case,  a  spark  occurred  for  each 
alternation  (as  could  be  approximately  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the 
spark  note);  this  meant  that  the  voltage  to  which  the  condenser  was 
being  charged  was  the  same,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  condenser  was 
being  charged  and  discharged  once  for  every  alternation.  Under  these 
conditions  the  high-frequency  current  should  be  proportional  to  VC,  and 
the  square  of  the  current  proportional  to  C.    The  curve  obtained  shows 
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this  to  be  approximately  the  case,  except  that  an  intercept  is  noted  at 
the  point  corresponding  to  two  jars  due  to  the  fact  that  for  such  a  low 
capacity  the  gap  could  not  be  kept  from  arcing,  which,  in  turn,  prevented 
the  periodic  and  regular  charging  and  discharging  of  the  condenser. 

Design  of  Audio  Circuit. — ^We  may  now  discuss  more  fully  the  choice 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  so-called  ''  audio  circuit,"  which  comprises  the 
alternator,  the  variable  reactance,  the  step-up  transformer,  the  choke 
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Fig.  16. — ^Variation  of  the  high-frequency  oecillatory  current  with  the   amount  of 

capacity  used. 


coils,  and  the  condenser.  This  circiiit  may  be  simplified  by  noting  that  a 
transformer  may  be  treated  approximately  as  a  simple  circuit  consisting  of 
an  inductance  and  a  resistance  entirely  transferred  to  the  high-  or  to  the 
low-tension  side;  furthermore,  any  impedance  in  the  secondary  circuit  may 
be  transferred  to  the  primary  by  multiplying  by  a  suitable  factor.  On 
this  basis  the  audio  circuit  may  be  simplified  to  that  of  Fig.  17,. 


where 


A  =  alternator  armature,  having  both  resistance  and  inductance: 
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Rt  =  resistance  of  both  transformer  coils  transferred  to  low-ten- 
sion side; 
Lt  =  leakage  inductance  of   both  transformer  coils  transferred  to 

low-tenjsion  side; 
/2p= resistance  of  protective  choke  coils  transferred  to  low- tension 

side; 
Lp= inductance  of  protective  choke  coils  transferred  to  low-ten- 
sion side; 
C= condenser  capacity  transferred  to  low-tension  side; 
/2«= resistance  of  variable  reactance  coil  in  low-tension  side; 
L«= inductance  of  variable  reactance  coU  in  low-tension  s?de. 

The  circuit  of  Fig.  17  may  be  still  further  simplified  to  that  of  Fig.  18, 
where 

A  ==  alternator  wUhovJt  inductance  or  resistance; 

72  =  resistance  of  entire  circuit,  including  alternator  armature,  trans- 
former coiLs,  protective  choke  coils,  variable  reactance  coils, 
on  basis  of  low-tension  side; 

L= inductance  of  entire  circuit  (ditto); 

C= capacity  of  condenser  transferred  to  low-tension  side. 


It    has    already    been  stated  that  this  circuit  should  be  adjusted 

so  that  it  will  have  a 
natural  frequency  about 


-m^u-ysA — m/v^^ss^ 


^< 


equal  to  that  of  the 
alternator;  it  has  also 
been  shown  how  the 
capacity  of  the  con- 
denser may  be  calcu- 
lated if  the  voltage  to 
be  used  and  the  power 
required  are  known;  it 


Fjg.  17. — An  approximate  simplification  of  the  low-fre-  follows  then  that,  know- 
quency  circuit  of  a  radio  transmitter.  [x^g     the     capacity      the 

value  of  the  total  in- 
ductance L  in  the  circuit  of  Fig.  18  may  be  easily  calculated  from 
formula: 


/= 


1 


^jtVlC 


and  this  inductance  may  then  be  apportioned  between  the  alternator,  the 
variable  reactance,  the  transformer,  and  the  choke  coils.  An  example  of 
this  calculation  has  already  been  given  on  page  296,  where  the  compu- 
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tations  have  been  based  on  the  hi^-tension  side  of  the  transformer.    The 
same  computations  will  be  repeated  on  the  basis  of  the  low-tension  side. 

Assume  that  the  transformer  ratio  is  1  :  80;  then,  any  inductance  or 
resistance  in  the  high-tension  side  may  be  transferred  to  the  low-tension 
side  by  dividing  by  80^,  or  6400,  while  a 
capacity  in  the  high-tension  side  may  be  iAmaaa^ 

transferred  to  the  low-tension  side  by  mul-  i         vwvvw    i 

tiplying  by  6400. 

In  our  case: 

Capacity  of  condenser  in  high-tension 
side =0.012  m/.  Hence,  equivalent  low- 
tension  capacity = 0.012  X  6400  =  77.0  m/.  | tUOlUL- 

If  the  audio-circuit  must  resonate  at  500  l 

cycles  per  second,  Fig.  18.— Simplest  possible  rep- 

Total  equivalent  low  tension  inductance  resentation  of  the  low  frequen- 

cy circuit,  not  quite  equivalent 

re  =  .00133  henry.  ^  ^^^  *^*^"*^  ^^'^^*^- 


5002  X4ir2x  77.0  X10-« 


This  value  of  inductance  should  be  -^tf^  of  that  found  on  page  296, 

6400 


i.e.,  8.5  henries;  thus: 


^=.00133  henry. 


Of  this  inductance  probably  the  largest  part  is,  in  a  modern  set,  found  in 
the  alternator,  while  the  transformer  has  comparatively  Uttle  inductance, 
and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  the  choke  coils  in  the  high-tension  side  and 
the  variable  reactance  V.R.  in  the  low-tension  side. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  audio  circuit  may  be 
made  to  resonate  the  curves  of  Fig.  19  are  here  given  as  being  representa- 
tive of  an  actual  set.  In  obtaining  these  curves  the  field  current  and 
speed  of  the  alternator  were  kept  constant,  while  the  capacity  in  the  high- 
tension  side  of  the  transformer  was  changed  with  the  circuit  connections 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Under  these  conditions,  as  the  capacity,  and,  there- 
fore, the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit,  was  varied,  the  current  in  the 
primary  of  the  power  transformer  as  well  as  the  voltage  across  it  varied 
and  reached  a  maximum  at  the  point  corresponding  to  resonance  condi- 
tions. A  capacity  of  about  5.5  Leyden  jars  is  seen  to  have  produced 
resonance.  In  an  actual  set  the  adjustment  of  the  capacity,  or  of  the 
inductance,  is  made  about  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  give  resonance  at  audio  frequency,  thus  making  the  natural  fre- 
quency of  the  circuit  somewhat  lower  than  the  alternator  frequency. 
This  point  will  be  more  fully  emphasized   further  on.     In  the  case 
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represented  by  the  curves  of  Pig.  19  the  set  was  actually  operated  with 
8  Leyden  jars  across  the  secondary. 

It  now  remains  to  investigate,  as  far  as  the  conditions  will  allow,  the 
transient  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  audio  circuit  as  the  condenser 


012846e78910UlS 
Namber  of  Lejrden  jaii  connected  in  multiple  acrofi  the  Mcondary  of  tae  transformer 

Fig.  19. — ^Variation  of  alternator  voltage  and  primary  current  of  a  2  k.  w.  spark  trans- 
mitter as  the  capacity  in  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  was  varied;  field  cur- 
rent of  alternator  and  speed  held  constant.  Gap  set  too  long  to  permit  sparking 
at  voltage  of  test. 

is  charged  and  discharged;  we  especially  mean  to  refer  to  the  variation 
of  the  condenser  current  and  voltage  as  the  alternator  e.m.f.  is  impressed 
upon  the  audio  circuit  and,  thereafter,  as  the  gap  breaks  down.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  18,  we  are  dealing  with  an  oscillatory  circuit,  having  the  resistance, 
inductance,  and  capacity  -R,  L,  and  C,  respectively,  upon  which  there  is 
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impressed  a  harmonic  e.m.f.    The  equation  for  the  instantaneous  value 
of  current  for  such  a  circuit  (Eq.  (79))  was  derived  in  Chapter  IV,  page 

252,  and  is 

E  -M. 

i=    .  =sin  (p^— 0)+A€  2L6inci)i',      .    .    (6) 

in  which  j>= angular  velocity  of  impressed  force; 

<o= angular  velocity  of  natural  oscillations  of  the  circuit; 

0= phase  difference  of  E  and  I  in  the  steady  state; 

il  ~a  constant  to  be  determined; 

^'=tinie  of  duration  of  the  transient  term. 
In  deriving  this  equation  (page  254)  it  was  shown  how  to  solve  for  A  and  iff 
these  depending  for  their  value  on  the  time  the  voltage  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit.  In  a  radio  set  there  is  no  switch  actually  used,  but  the  equiv- 
alent effect  is  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  spark  gap;  when  the  gap  is 
sparking  its  resistance  is  so  low  that  the  secondary  of  the  power  trans- 
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Fig.  20. — Circuit  used  in  getting  curves  of  Fig.  19. 

former  is  shor1>-circuited  and  this  is  the  condition  for  comparatively  small 
current  in  the  armature  circuit.  When  the  gap  opens  (ceases  to  carry 
current)  the  effect  of  the  condenser  of  the  closed  oscillating  circuit  is  to 
so  neutralize  the  inductance  of  the  transformer  and  armature  that  the 
current  rises  to  comparatively  large  values.  We  may  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  behavior  of  the  actual  radio  circuit,  therefore,  by  supposing  that  Eq. 
(6)  holds  good,  the  voltage,  E  sin  pi,  being  introduced  into  the  circuit  at 
the  instant  when  the  gap  opens.  As  mentioned  when  analyzing  the  action 
of  this  circuit  before  (page  258)  the  general  solution  is  di£Bicult,  but  we  can 
get  fairly  easy  solutions  if  we  assume  that  the  condenser  is  completely 
discharged  at  every  oscillation  and  that  the  gap  opens  when  the  voltage 
of  the  generator  is  zero;  this  latter  condition  may  be  approximately  satis- 
fied by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  set. 

Assuming  that  the  low-frequency  circuit  is  resonant  to  the  alternator 
voltage,  that  the  gap  opens  when  generator  voltage  is  zero,  and  that  the 
condenser  is  discharged,  Eq.  (6)  becomes 

Jp  ]p      Rt  W  Rt 

i==ysmpt-^€^2Lam<Usa-=smpt{l-€'2L).    .     ,    .    C^] 
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From  this  we  find  the  voltage  across  the  condenser;  it  is 

which  when  [kt)    is  small  compared  to  (p)^  gives 


£ 

t;^^ 


pCfl 


Rt  Rt 


€  2^  sin  p<  -cos pi  (1  -c"^!)   .      ...     (8) 


{2vL 

This  equation  shows  that  the  condenser  voltage  rapidly  changes  its 
phase  during  the  first  few  alternations,  the  sin  pi  term  predominating 

at  first,  the  cos  pi  term  being  zero;   as  soon  as  €  ^^  departs  appreciably 
from  unity  the  cos  pi  begins  to  predominate  and  this  continually  increases 

_Rl 

with  increasing  time  due  to  the  increasing  value  of  (1  -€  ^^),     Thus  in 
the   steady   state    (c  ^^^0)    Eq.    (8)    reduces   to   the    familiar   form 

The  curves  of  Fig.  21  show  the  form  of  current  and  voltage  across 
the  condenser  for  a  typical  circuit,  the  values  of  the  various  constants 
being  noted  on  the  curve  sheet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  condenser 
voltage  reaches  its  maximum  values  at  approximately  the  times  when 
the  impressed  voltage  is  zero,  and  hence  the  spark  gap  will  break  down 
at  about  this  time;  the  resulting  oscillatory  current  in  the  closed  oscil- 
lating circuit  at  once  discharges  the  condenser  the  spark  gap  opens  and 
the  voltage  of  the  alternator,  passing  through  its  zero  value  is  again 
impressed  on  the  circuit  to  produce  the  next  transient.  It  is  to  be  seen 
that  if  events  follow  the  order  given  here  the  assumed  condition  {e^o 
when  gap  opens)  is  satisfied. 

It  is  foxmd  in  practice  that  the  condition  of  resonance  assumed  in  this 
analysis  tends  to  produce  irregular  sparking,  giving  the  signal  a  ragged 
note,  so  actually  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  is  made  about  20 
per  cent  lower  than  the  frequency  of  the  alternator.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  spark  gap  again  opens  when  the  generator  voltage  is  passing 
through  zero  the  curves  of  Fig.  22  have  been  constructed  for  the  same  cir^ 
cuit  as  used  for  Fig.  21  with  the  exception  that  the  capacity  has  been 
increased  from  20^^  to  30/^,  this  giving  about  the  same  amount  of  de-timing 
as  is  used  in  practice. 

For  this  case  the  form  of  current  and  condenser  voltage  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Formula  (80)-(83)  of  Chapter  IV.  Supposing  that  the 
gap  opens  the  circuit  at  the  instant  the  circuit  voltage  (that  produced 
by  the  alternator)  is  zero  and  iiicreasing,  it  is  found  that  for  the  steady 
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state  the  current  should  be  -23.5  amperes  and  the  voltage  across  the 
condenser  should  be  -92  volts.  To  satisfy  the  condition  that  the  actual 
current  must  be  zero  as  well  as  the  drop  across  the  condenser  a  transient 
term  must  be  added  to  the  steady  state  solution;  by  the  process  outUned 
in  Chapter  IV  this  transient  is  foimd  to  be  satisfied  by  charging  the  con- 
denser to  -385  volts  and  starting  this  transient  term  .000756  second 
before  the  alternator  voltage  goes  through  its  zero  value — ^this  transient 
term  has  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  (given  practically  correct 
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Fig.  21. — ^Transient  current  in  audio  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter,  circuit  tuned  tor 

alternator  frequency. 

by  putting  co  =  {     . \  and  a  damping  fixed  by  the  R  and  L  of  the  circuit. 

The  actual  current  is  obtained  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  steady  term  and 
transient  term  and  is 

150 


*= 


^(3000X.0056-3^3^) 


sb  (3000 1  -70°.7) 


2(« +.000766) 


4. 28.2  e      2  X  .0056    gin  j  2440(<+ .000766)  ) 
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Smilarly  the  equation  for  voltage  drop  across  the  condenser  is  found 
to  be  represented  by  the  equation 

y. ,        Z^"^'"*  .       ,  .in  (3000 1  -70-.7  -I) 

300OX30^2h(3OOOX.0O56-35^) 

g(( +.000768) 

-385  c"    "x-oo"    cos  {2440(i+.000756)! 


Fia.  22. — 'nunsient  current  in  audio  circuit.of  a  apark  transmitter,  circuit  frequency 
being  about  20  per  cent  lower  than  alternator  frequency. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  22  that  the  voltage  across  the  condenser 
is  rising  more  rapidly,  at  times  t=v,  than  was  the  case  for  the  resonant 
condition  depicted  in  Fig.  21;  it  is  quite  likely  this  more  rapid  rise  in 
condenser  voltage,  by  causing  the  spark  to  take  place  at  a  more  definite 
time,  accounts  for  the  more  regular  behavior  of  the  spark  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  detuned  as  supposed  in  Fig.  22,  than  when  the  circuit  is  resonant. 

In  Figs.  21  and  22  the  forms  of  current  and  condenser  voltage  have 
been  shown  for  nearly  two  cycles;  actually  if  a  spark  occurs  at  the  time 
indicated  by  the  letter  A  on  the  condenser  voltage  curve  (which  is  the 
time  the  spark  should  actually  occur)  the  condenser  voltage  drops  to  sero 
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and  it,  as  well  as  the  current,  goes  through  the  same  changes  from  vto2ir 
as  it  did  from  0°  to  t.  The  actual  forms  of  the  condenser  voltage  for  the 
circuits  analyzed  in  Figs.  21  and  22  are  shown  in  Figs.  48  and  49  of  Chap- 
ter IV,  page  269).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  analysis  does  give  fairly 
accurate  results. 

Types  of  Spark  Gaps. — ^The  construction  of  the  several  commercial 
types  of  spark  gaps  in  use  at  the  present  time  may  be  conveniently  sub- 
divided into  the  following  classes* 

(a)  Open  gap. 

synchronous 
nonsynchronous 
self-cooled 
fan-cooled. 


(6)  Rotating  gap 
(c)  Quenched  gap 


The  Open  Gap  and  Operating  Conditions. — ^Fig.  23  below  Dlustrates 
one  form  of  the  open  gap.  This  type  is  also  known  as  a  plain  spark  dis- 
charger. 

In  considering  the  requirements  which  such  a  gap  must  fulfill,  it  is 
desirable  to  review  briefly  that  part  which  it  plays  in  the  production  of 
high-frequency  oscillations.  It  wiU  be 
recalled  that  a  high  voltage  is  impressed 
on  the  gap  and  condenser-inductance 
circuit  connected  in  parallel,  and  at  a 
certain  critical  voltage,  the  insulation  of 


•i=o™ 


the  dielectric,  usually  ah*,  between  the  ^m,  23.— SmaU  open  spark  gap 
terminals,  breaks  down,  and  permits  a  having  cooling  vanes  on  the  spark 
high-frequency  oscillatory  discharge  knobs, 
to  take  place.  The  gap  must  there- 
fore possess  high  dielectric  strength  or  resistance  to  puncture,  pre- 
vious to  breakdown  so  that  the  condenser  may  be  charged  to  a  high  poten- 
tial difference,  as  otherwise  the  high-frequency  energy  is  reduced,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  transmitter  is  lowered,  due  to  the  breakdown  occurring 
at  too  low  a  voltage. 

After  the  gap  has  broken  down  it  must  possess  a  very  low  resistance, 
otherwise  the  damping  of  the  oscillations  will  be  excessive,  and  the  trans- 
mitter inefficient,  most  of  the  energy  being  dissipated  as  I^R  loss  in  the 
gap.  The  gap  must  be  conducting  only  during  the  interval  of  the  passage 
of  a  wave-train.  If  we  assume  a  300-meter  wave  and  a  decrement  of  .2, 
the  duration  of  the  train  is  .000024  second.  The  time  during  which  the 
gap  is  conducting  is  thus  very  small.  If  we  consider  1000  wave-trains 
per  second,  the  period  between  trains  is  .001  -.000024 =.000976  second, 
and  in  this  period  the  gap  must  recover  its  insulating  properties.  These 
figures  indicate  the  short  time  intervals  involved  in  the  fimctioning  of 
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the  gap,  and  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure  satisfactory 
operation. 

Open  Gap-— Requirements  for  Satisfactory  Operation.— A>s<. — The  gap 
electrodes  and  dielectric  between  them  should  remain  cool.  This  will 
assist  to  prevent  arcing  and  permit  the  gap  to  return  quickly  to  its  con- 
dition of  high  dielectric  strength.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  cumulative 
ionization  (ionization  by  impact)  causes  the  gap  suddenly  to  become  a 
conducting  medium,  and  that  an  extremely  rapid  de-ionization  causes 
the  dielectric  between  the  electrode  to  become  a  good  insulator  again. 
If  the  dielectric  is  hot,  this  de-ionization  is  hindered  and  delayed,  and  the 
gap  may  be  conducting  after  the  high-frequency  discharge  has  passed. 
Under  this  condition  an  arc  current  will  flow,  that  is,  arcing  occurs  and 
the  voltage  across  the  gap  will  be  xmable  to  increase.  No  energy,  or  at 
best,  very  little  energy,  will  thus  be  stored  in  the  condenser.  Also  the 
gap  electrodes  will  be  rapidly  eaten  away  xmder  the  arcing  conditions, 
requiring  frequent  cleaning  and  adjustment. 

For  these  reasons  cooling  flanges  are  usually  provided,  or  a  blast  of 
air  may  be  blown  through  one  electrode.  In  this  latter  case  the  electrode 
may  be  supported  on  a  hollow  shaft,  through  which  the  cooling  air  is 
blown,  leaving  the  electrode  through  perforations  in  the  sparking  surface. 

The  air  blast  also  assists  the  gap  to  return  to  its  high  resistance  con- 
dition by  blowing  away  the  ionized  air. 

Second. — ^The  electrodes  should  be  constructed  of  non-arcing  metal, 
such  as  zinc  or  magnesium,  in  preference  to  copper,  which  represents  an 
arcing  metal. 

Open  Gap — Operation  and  Adjustment — This  gap  is  intended  only 
for  the  smaller,  low-powered  sets,  due  to  the  diflBculty  of  preventing  arc- 
ing and  irregular  discharges  (partial  discharges).  The  amoimt  of  energy 
radiated  is  small,  and  the  signal  note  received  may  not  possess  a  clear 
tone,  due  to  the  irr^ular  tuning  of  the  wave  trains  sent  out.  On  the  low- 
powered  set,  the  charging  voltage  is  rather  low,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2000  volts,  and  the  gap  separation  is  very  small  (about  .02  inch).  It  is 
therefore  important  that  the  gap  separation  be  easily  adjustable  and  that 
means  be  provided  for  rigidly  holding  the  electrodes  in  position  when  once 
set.  The  electrodes  are  usually  very  heavy  and  massive  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting away  the  heat,  and  are  provided  with  large  sparking  surfaces, 
so  their  replacement  is  not  required  at  frequent  intervals.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  replacement  of  defective  electrodes  should  not 
be  made  difficult,  but  the  gap  designed  with  their  removal  and  renewal 
in  mind. 

With  the  small  separation  mentioned  above,  it  is  also  important  to 
have  the  gap  faces  properly  aUgned.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  spark  will 
always  jump  at  the  same  point,  and  the  electrodes  will  be  consumed 
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more  rapidly  at  this  point.  It  is  desirable  that  the  wear  on  the  gap  faces 
be  uniform,  as  in  this  way  the  most  effective  use  of  the  electrodes  will  be 
secured.  In  addition  to  alignment,  it  is  essential  that  the  faces  be  clean 
and  polished.  If  they  are  n^ected,  oxide,  dust,  and  dirt,  etc.,  will  collect, 
and  form  an  uneven  surface.  The  spark  will  jump  wherever  the  surfaces 
may  be  closest  together,  and  thus  for  this  condition  also  the  sparks  occur 
at  a  particular  spot  on  the  electrode.  Since  the  oxide  or  dirt  is  not  metal, 
it  will  not  conduct  the  heat  away  as  rapidly  as  required.  A  hot  spot  will 
thxis  be  formed,  causing  arcing  to  take  place,  and  operation  to  be  inefficient 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  following  table  indicates  approximate  minimum  discharge  volt- 
ages required  for  sphere  gaps  of  2.5  cm.  and  1.0  cm.  radius  in  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure: 

TABLE  I 


Gap  Length 
in  Cm. 

MlNIMVIf    DXSCHAROS,    V0LT8. 

Gap  Length 
in  Cm. 

MiNiMuii  DxacHARoa,  Volts. 

R  -2.5  Cm. 

fi=lCm. 

A -2.5  Cm. 

£-lCm. 

.1 

6,000 

6,000 

.1.0 

33,000 

31,000 

.2 

8,500 

8,000 

1.1 

35,500 

33,500 

.3 

12,000 

11,000 

1.2 

38,400 

36,200 

.4 

15,000 

14,000 

1.3 

41,000 

37,000 

.5 

19,000 

17,500 

1.4 

43,600 

38,500 

.6 

21,600 

20,000 

1.5 

46,000 

40,000 

.7 

25,000 

23,000 

2.0 

56,000 

44,000 

.8 

27,500 

27,000 

3.0 

74,000 

50,000 

.9 

30,000 

29,000 

Open-gap  Limitations. — ^As  previously  mentioned  the  open  gap  is 
inherently  limited  in  application  to  small  power  sets,  due  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  preventing  arcing,  and  also  the  small  number  of  breakdowns 
permissible  per  second  (group  frequency)  without  causing  excessive  arc- 
ing. It  wiU  be  recalled  that  the  high-frequency  power  equals  \NCE^j 
wherein  N  is  the  group  frequency,  and  thus  the  low-group  frequency  to 
which  the  open  gap  is  limited  causes  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
high-frequency  power,  which  may  be  generated  by  the  set. 

Synchronous  Rotating  Gap — Construction  and  Operation. — ^The  con- 
struction of  the  synchronous  rotating  gap  is  indicated  in  Fig.  24,  where 
the  rotating  electrode  shown  is  simply  a  toothed  wheel,  rigidly  fastened 
to  the  alternator  shaft.  The  spark  jumps  from  one  fixed  electrode  to  the 
disky  through  the  disk  and  thence  back  through  the  second  gap  to  the 
other  electrode. 

The  position  of  the  disk  on  the  shaft  is  adjusted  permanently  so  that 
the  teeth  line  up  with  the  fixed  electrodes  at  the  time  of  maximum  values 
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(positive  and  negative)  of  the  voltage  wave,  and  the  gap  separation 
adjusted  so,  that  the  breakdown  voltage  is  slightly  below  the  maximum 
voltage.  Under  these  conditions  the  gap  breaks  down  once  during  each 
half  cycle,  and  assimiing  a  600-cycle  supply,  the  group  frequency  is  evi- 
dently 1000.  The  number  of  teeth  on  the  disk  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  alternator  field  poles.  For  instance,  if  the  alternator  be  equipped 
with  24  poles,  the  disk  would  have  24  teeth,  and  24  breakdowns  would 
occur  per  revolution.  This  would  correspond  to  an  alternator  speed  of 
2600  r.p.m.  if  a  group  frequency  of  1000  were  desired. 

Clearly,  the  number  of  breakdowns  per  revolution  may  be  controlled 
by  substituting  disks  with  different  tooth  spacing.    Thus,  we  could  omit 

Bttulaff  TOt»tal»l«  thn  iwkw  fh« 
aiilnm  betwew  I 
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Fig.  24. — ^Arrangement  of  parts  of  a  synchronous  rotating  gap;  instead  of  using  a  metal 
disk  for  the  rotating  member  this  is  sometimes  made  of  a  disk  of  bakelite  or  similar 
material,  the  rotating  studs  being  then  all  connected  together  by  a  metal  strip. 

alternate  teeth,  and  cut  the  group  frequency  in  half,  etc.  The  tone  of 
a  signal  may  thus  be  altered  easily  and  quickly,  in  case  this  is  found 
desirable  due  to  interference  effects  present.  The  quaUty  of  the  note 
may  be  made  quite  distinctive  by  introducing  regular  irregularities  in 
the  arrangement  of  teeth  as,  e.g.,  omitting  every  third  tooth. 

The  action  of  the  gap,  assuming  one  breakdown  to  occur  every  half 
cycle  is  indicated  conventionally  in  Fig.  25.  Actually  the  condenser  voltage 
is  not  a  sine  wave,  but  has  the  peculiar  form  shown  in  Figs.  21  and  22. 

Sjrnchronous  Gap  Application. — ^The  synchronous  gap  possesses  a  low 
operating  resistancjB,  due  to  the  electrodes  being  close  together  at  the  time 
of  discharge^  and  automatically  recovers  its  insulating  properties  between 
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discharges  due  to  the  electrodes  being  widely  separated  during  this  interval. 
Arcing  is  prevented  by  the  separation  of  the  electrodes  increasing  as  the 
wave  train  passes,  and  also  by  the  fanning  and  cooling  action  of  the  rapidly 
moving  electrodes.  Partial  discharges  cannot  occur,  as  the  gap  separation 
may  be  adjusted  for  breakdown  near  the  voltage  maximum.  This  form 
of  gap  will  successfully  handle  large  amoimts  of  power  and  high  spark 
frequencies,  and  is  at  present  widely  used  on  conunercial  spark  trans- 
mitters of  large  capacity. 

Non-synchronous  Gap — Operation  and  Application. — ^The  nonnsyn- 
chronous  gap  is  essentially  similar  to  the  synchronous  rotary  gap  described 
above,  with  the  exception  that  the  moving  electrode  disk  is  not  attached 
to  the  alternator  shaft,  but  is  driven  by  an  independent  motor.    If  the 
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Fig.  26. — Conventional  representation  of  audio  and  radio  frequency  currents;  actually 
the  voltage  across  the  condenser  does  not  have  the  sinusoidal  shape  given  here  but 
has  the  form  given  in  Figs.  21  and  22. 

motor  runs  at  exactly  synchronous  speed,  and  the  phase  relation  is  correct, 
the  operation  will  be  equivalent  to  the  synchronous  type. 

This,  however,  is  an  unusual  condition,  and  one  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time.  Normally  the  disk  is  run  at 
speeds  greater  than  synchronous,  the  gap  separation  being  adjusted  for 
some  voltage  somewhat  less  than  the  peak  value.  The  action  imder  these 
conditions  is  shown  conventionally  in  Fig.  26. 

It  will  be  noted  that  several  breakdowns  may  occur  during  each  half 
cycle  and  that  the  voltage  at  which  breakdown  occurs  is  not  of  a  definite 
nor  constant  value.  Thus  the  wave-trains  do  not  occur  at  regular  intervals, 
nor  is  the  energy  of  the  several  discharges  the  same.  The  received  signal 
is  therefore  of  a  higher  pitch,  and  of  a  different  musical  quality  than  that 
produced  by  the  synchronous  type.  It  finds  its  greatest  application  for 
those  installations  where  commercial  frequencies  only  are  available  as  a 
supply.    A  6(>-cycle  service  may  thus  be  used  to  supply  a  transmitter 
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radiating,  by  means  of  the  non-«ynchronous  gap,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1000  groups  per  second.  The  power  radiated  is  thus  greatly  increased  and 
the  tone  high  enough  to  make  the  ear  and  telephone  both  more  efficient 
than  they  would  be  with  a  60-cycle  note;  the  result  is  a  material  increase 
in  the  range  of  a  station. 

Quenched  Gap. — ^The  property  which  a  gap  possesses  of  returning 
very  quickly  to  its  un-ionized  condition  is  termed  "  quenching."  In 
the  rotating  gaps,  quenching  is  obtained  principally  by  the  air  blast  which 
occurs  at  the  sparking  contacts,  and  also  to  some  extent  perhaps  by  the 
high  velocity  of  the  moving  electrodes,  thus  preventing  arcing  and  per- 
mitting the  voltage  to  build  up  again  across  the  condenser,  as  already 
noted.  Rapid  quenching  also  possesses  additional  advantages  as  dis- 
cussed on  page  247. 


Condenaer 
Voltace 


.0001  sec 


Fig.  26. — Conventional  illustration  of  the  action  of  a  transmitter  set  having  a  non- 
synchronous  rotating  gap. 

In  place  of  a  mechanical  quenching  action,  as  illustrated  by  the  rotary 
gaps,  an  electrical  quenching  type  is  also  widely  used,  which  is  known 
as  the  ''  quenched  gap."  In  this  type,  the  return  of  the  gap  to  a  con- 
dition of  high  dielectric  strength  is  obtained  through  very  rapid  de^ioni- 
zation  of  the  gap  between  the  electrodes.  The  construction  of  a  typical 
gap  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  following  description  of  its  action  will 
explain  the  peculiar  cellular  form  of  construction  illustrated. 

Quenched  Gap — ^Requirements  for  Rapid  De-ionization. — ^For  the  gap 
to  operate  satisfactorily,  that  is,  return  to  its  un-ionized  condition  in  an 
extremely  short  time,  the  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 

1.  The  spark  must  take  place  in  a  space  in  which  no  oxide  is  formed. 
This  is  because  the  oxide  will  deposit  on  the  sparking  surface  of  the  gap 
and  soon  short-circuit  it. 

2.  The  metal  surfaces  must  be  kept  cool  and  the  electrodes  must  there- 
fore be  good  heat  conductors.  Silver  or  copper  are  the  metals  which  best 
fulfill  this  requirement.  Usually  silver-plated  copper  electrodes  are 
employed. 
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3.  No  part  of  the  gas  which  forms  the  gap  dielectric  must  be  far  from 
a  cool  metal  surface,  that  is,  a  very  short  gap  only  may  be  used. 

Quenched  Gtq»— Constructicni. — ^The  above  requirements  are  satisfied 
in  the  commercial  form  of  gap  as  follows: 

1.  The  spark  takes  place  in  a  practicially  air-tight  chamber.  The 
several  elements  or  sections  of  the  gap  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  insulatii^  gaskets  as  shown  (Fig.  28A)  and  the  whole  clamped 
tightly  tt^ther.  When  the  gap  is  first  operated,  the  aii,  which  is  initial^- 
between  the  gap  faces,  becomes  separated  into  its  elements,  mainly  oxyg^ 


Fig.  27 — Photograph  of  a  commercial  type  of  quenched  gap;  three  disks  clamped 
tt^etber  by  insulatii^  screws  make  up  a  unit,  there  bc^g  two  gape  in  series  par 


and  nitrogen,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  copper  electrodes  to  form 
copper  oxide,  thus  leaving  an  atmosphere  of  essentially  pure  nitrogen 
between  the  gap  faces.  The  black  oxide  of  copper  disappears  after  the 
gap  has  been  in  operation  a  short  while,  the  gap  faces  being  found  bright 
and  clean  if  the  gap  is  disassembled  for  inspection.  (The  exact  reason 
for  the  disappearance  of  this  oxide  is  not  apparent — it  is  probably  absorbed 
into  the  material  of  the  separating  gasket,  under  conditions  present  when 
the  gap  is  in  operation.) 

.  2.  In  addition  to  using  good  heat-conducting  materials,  such  as  mlver 
and  copper,  for  the  electrodes,  the  efficient  cooling  of  the  gap  is  assisted 
by  means  of  cooUng  vanes  or  fins,  which  radiate  the  heat  produced  during 
the  operation  of  the  gap.    These  fins  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  diagram 
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(F^.  27).  There  has  been  recently  developed  a  staggered  form  of  gap 
construction,  which  permits  air  circulation  on  both  sides  of  each  elonent. 
This  construction,  whereby  coohng  is  accomplished  by  increased  radi- 
atii^  surface,  represents  what  ia  known  as  the  self-cooled  type.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary,  with  the  higher-powered  sets,  to  supply  a  small 
motor  driven  fan  to  cool  the  gap  satisfactorily.'  This  form  may  be  of 
the  type  illustrated  in  Fig.  28,  where  the  gap  is  supported  in  a  troi^  of 
insulating  material,  the  cooling  air  Uast  provided  by  the  motor-driven 


Flo.  28. — Another  type  of  quenched  gap  in  which  each  copper  disk  is  aseembled  sep- 
arately ;  the  email  blower  forces  cool  air  around  the  cooling  vonea  to  prevent  over- 
heating 

(an,  coming  up  through  the  trough,  and  thus  eETectually  cooling  the  gap. 
The  cross-eectional  detail  of  this  gap  is  indicated  in  Fig.  2SA. 

3.  The  requirement  that  no  particle  of  gas  in  the  gap  shall  be  remote 
from  a  metal  surface  is  satisfied  by  subdividing  the  gap  into  sections, 
the  number  of  sections  increasing  as  the  "  break-down  "  voltage  value 
is  increased.  Each  gap  provides  somewhat  less  than  .01  inch  separation, 
with  a  breakdown  voltage  of  approximately  1200  volts.  Thus  no  particle 
of  gas  in  the  gap  is  more  thsin  .005  inch  away  from  the  metal,  and  the  gap 
is  rapidly  de-ionized.  This  rapid  de-ionization  is  due  principally  to  the 
loss  of  electrons  by  diffusion,  although  recombination  of  electrons  and 
positive  ions  is  also  a  factor.    By  loss  of  electrons  by  diffusion  is  meant 

'  Meet  modem  gape  receive  their  supply  of  (sooling  air  fmm  a  fan  mounted  on  the 
tltemator  shaft,  thus  dispenung  with  the  extra  motor  required  for  blower. 
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the  removal  of  electrons  from  the  gas  to  the  face  of  the  gap,  due  to  lite 
attraction  of  the  induced  poeitive  chaises  on  the  gap  faces.    As  the  most 
distant  electron  has  only  a  short  distance  (.005  inch)  to  go  before  arriving 
at  the  gap  face  and  the  attracting  charge,  the 
time  required  is  extremely  smaU. 

Qtienclied  Gap — AppUcation. — The  quenched 
gap  is  used  on  spark  transmitters  of  all  powers, 
from  the  very  small  sets  used  in  miUtary  field  ,b  ■nrruK 

work   and   aeroplanes,  up   to   the   500-600  h.p. 

(Input)  equipment  at   the  Nauen  Station  (Tele-  Bi«»e»t 

funken  System).     Quietness  in  operation,  sma]!  rFiuif« 

space    requirements,    simphcity,    and  desirable  „      ~o.     „  ,.     , 

operatmg    characteristics    (see    page   324)    are      sketch  of  part  of  the  gap 
the    particular    advantages    of    this    type    of      shown  in  Pig.  2S. 
gap- 

The  Chaffee  Gap" — ConstructioD. — The  construction  of  this  gap  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  quenched  gap  described  above.  The  electrodes 
consist  of  a  copper  anode  and  an  aluminum  cathode,  the  spark  occunii^ 
between  them  in  an  air-tight  chamber  containing  an  atmosphere  of  moist 
hydrogen.  One  electrode  is  mounted  on  a  flexible  diaphragm  to  permit 
adjustment  of  the  gap  length,  while  the  other  is  held  fixed  in  a  bakeUte 
mounting  as  indicated.  As  with  the  quench  gap,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  electrodes  and  gap  faces  be  kept  cool,  hence  the  lai^  radiating 
fins  with  which  each  electrode  is  equipped. 

Operation  of  the  Chaffee  Gap. — This  gap  is  supphed  from  a  d.c.  source 
through  resistances  and  hi^-frequency  choke  coils  as  shown  in  Fig.  29, 

and    is    connected    in 
shunt  with  the  oscillat- 
ing circuit  CiLi.  Nor- 
mally the  gap  separa- 
tion is  2  or  3  mm.  and  ' 
under  these  conditions 
the  gap  acts  as  a  recti- 
fier, permitting  current 
Fia.  20. — Circuit  used  with  Chaffee  type  of  quenched  gap,  pulses   to   flow  in  one 
by  which  the  high-frequency  current  is  maintained  by  direction      only      e.g. 
inipulae  excitation.  ,  ,,  .      'f  *' 

from  the  copper  to  the 

aluminum  electrode.  One  of  these  impulses  sets  the  secondary  circuit 
into  oscillation;' the  retro-action  of  which  sets  off  successive  primary 
impulses  at  the  proper  time  ^  for  maintaining  the  oscillations  in  the  second- 
ary.    These  secondary  oscillations  are  not  constant  in  amphtude,  but 

'  Thia  is  only  one  of  several  gaps  of  this  general  type  which  have  been  developed  in 
leoent  years.    Tunpten  is  quite  a  favorite  metal  for  timWing  the  terminaU. 

*  Sparic  frequencies  as  high  as  100,000  per  second  have  been  reported  for  gaps  of 
this  type, 
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grow  to  a  TnRYJfniiTn  amplitude  in  one  or  two  cycles,  and  decay  thereafter 
more  or  less  quickly.  Normally  the  current  consists  of  distinct  groups  of 
trains  of  waves  separated  by  a  few  cycles  only;  imder  certain  conditions 
(high  secondary  resistance)  the  trains  join,  and  the  current  then  is  a  high- 
frequency  oscillation,  the  amplitude  of  which  periodically  rises  and  falls. 

This  gap  has  not  been  extensively  employed  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  the  power  limitations  do  not  permit  its  application  to  the  higher 
powered  stations.  Thus  one  gap  is  capable  of  200  watts  input;  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  several  gaps  may  be  connected  in  series,  the  power  rating 
increasing  as  the  square  of  the  niunber  of  gaps  used. 

Oscillation  Ttansformer. — ^As  previously  noted,  the  function  of  the 
oscillation  transformer  is  to  transfer  the  high-frequency  power  from  the 


Fio.  30. — For  small  portable  seta  the  oscillation  transformer  is  sometimes  made  with 

only  one  ooil  as  shown  here. 


closed  circuit  to  the  open  or  antenna  circuit;  it  is,  in  other  words,  a  trans- 
former of  high-frequency  currents  or  oscillations.  Because  of  these  it  is 
important  that  it  be  constructed  without  iron  core  or  other  masses  of 
any  metal  whatever,  for  the  hysteresis  and  eddy  current  losses  would  be 
so  large  as  to  make  the  transformer  efficiency  very  low. 

Two  general  types  of  oscillation  transformer  are  available,  i.e.,  (a) 
the  two-coil  type,  (6)  the  single-coil  type.  As  the  names  imply,  the  two- 
Coil  t3rpe  is  made  up  of  two  separate  and  distinct  coils  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  while  the  single-coU  type  consists  of  a  single  coil 
connected  as  shown  at  YQWT  in  Fig.  30. 

In  the  figure  above,  WT  represents  the  part  of  the  oscillation  trans- 
former in  the  closed  circuit,  while  QT  is  the  part  used  in  the  open  circuit. 
It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  what  is  known  in  general  electrical 
engineering  as  an  ''  auto-transformer,"  which,  in  turn,  is  a  modification 
of  the  simple  transformer.  The  practical  construction  of  the  oscillation 
transformer  varies  widely  with  different  makes.  In  every  case  means 
must  be  provided  for  changing  the  number  of  turns  in  the  closed  circuit 
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and  in  the  open  circuit  and  also  (in  the  case  of  the  two-coil  transformer) 

for  changing  the  position  of  one  coil  relative  to  the  other.     As  regards 

the  former  of  these    two   requirements  two 

general   methods  are  used;   one  consists  of 

using  a  clip  as  shown  in  F^,  31,  and  shift-     I^k 

ing  this  by  hand  until  the  required  number    [[jysprintaip 

of  turns  is  obtained;  and  the  other  consists     nt-x 

of  a  roller  contact  which  is  rotated  by  means       |  j 

of  a  suitable  handle  so  as  to  make  contact 

with  different  turns  as  shown  in  Fig.  32.  F'"-  31-^"  making  oDnnec 

■_,        ,  -    .!_  .,.  r  •!        tiOQ  at  any  deaired  point  on 

The  changmg  of  the  posiUon  of  one  coU      ^^  ^^  ^^   ^  osciiution 

relative  to  the  other  may  be  accomplished  by      transformer  a  Bpring  dip  of 

any  one  of  several  methods,  two  of  which  are      this  fonn  ia  ueeful. 

represented  by  Figs.  33  and  34,   which  are 

self-explanatory.    These  figures  also  show  the  general  construction  of  the 

various  types  of  transformers;  in  all  cases  either  ribbon  or  braided  copper 

is  used,  and  is  supported  in  various  ways  as  shown  by  the  illustrations. 


Fio.  32. — 'Ad  adjustable  transmitting  coil  is  sometimea  made  with  a  rolling  contact;  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  arm  is  placed  a  roller  of  some  insulation  material  to  avoid 
having  a  short  circuited  half-turn  which  would  occur  if  both  rollera  were  conductots. 

The  variation  of  the  coe£ficient  of  coupling  between  the  closed  and 
open  circuits  is  accomplished,  in  the  case  of  the  two-coil  transformer,  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  two  coils  relative  to  each  other  and  also 
changing  the  inductances  outside  of  the  transformer  coils;  in  the  case  of 
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the  single-coil  type,  the  coefBcient  of  coupling  iB  changed  by  changing  the 
number  of  turns  WT  (Fig.  30),  which  are  common  to  bolli  drcuits,  and 


Fig,  33.^A  type  of  oedUftttoii  truiaformer  in  which  one  coil  telescopes  with  the  other 
to  vary  coupling. 


FiQ,  34, — An  oscillation  tranatonner  made  of  flat  spirafe;  variation  of  coupling  is 
obtained  by  slidiDg  one  of  the  coils  back  and  forth  on  the  central  shaft. 

also  by  changii^  the  position  of  the  point  Q  on  the  loading  inductance 
in  the  antenna  circuit. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  the  two  coil  type: 


*= 


M 


where 

fc  «  coefficient  of  coupling; 
Jlf= mutual  inductance  between  the  two  coils  of  the  oscillation 

transformer; 
Li= total  inductance  in  the  closed  circuit; 
1/2"=  total  inductance  in  the  open  circuit, 
and  in.  the  case  of  the  single  coil  type, 

k k^ 

where 

L= inductance  common  to  both  circuits. 
fc,  Liy  L2  have  the  same  significance  as  above. 

The  Radio-frequency  Circuits. — ^This  consists  of  the  closed  and  open 
oscillatory  circuits,  coupled  together  through  the  oscillation  transformer. 
The  whole  of  the  radio-frequency  cir- 
cuit for  a  two-coU  oscUlation  trans- 
former is  shown  in  Fig.  35.  The 
closed  and  open  circuits  are  tuned  to 
the  same  frequency. 

The  theory  applying  to  the  above 
is  that  which  has  be^i  discussed 
in  connection  with  two  inductively 
couple  oscillatory  circuits  (see  Chapter 
IV,  pages  226-246).  The  main  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  when  the  two 
circuits  are  closely  coupled  there  are  produced  in  each  two  currents  of 
frequencies  differing  from  the  natural  frequency  of  the  two  circuits;  when 
the  natural  frequencies  of  the  circuits  are  the  same,  then  the  frequency 
and  wave-length  of  the  component  currents  are  given  by  (see  Chapter 
IV,  pages  229-231) 


Spark  □ 
Gap    Q 


Fia.  35. — The  two  coupled  radio  fre- 
quency circuits  of  a  spark  transmitter. 


where 


^    Vi+fc' 


x"=xvT^. 


x'=xvT+]b. 


/and  X' 
V  and  X' 


natural  frequency  and  wave-length  of  either  circuit; 
:  frequency  and  wave-length  of  one  of  the  component  cur- 
rents; 
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/"  and  X"= frequency  and  wave-length  of  the  other  component  cur- 
rents; 
{;= coefficient  of  coupUng. 

The  relative  amplitudes  of  the  two  currents  have  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV,  pages  230-237;  generally  the  higher-frequency  current  has  the 
greater  amplitude.  I\ithermore  the  higher-frequency  currents  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  are  about  180^  apart,  while  the  lower-frequency 
currents  of  the  primary  and  secondary  are  about  in  phase.  The  effect 
of  all  this  is  to  produce  ciurent  '*  beats  "  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
with  a  frequency  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  frequencies  of  the  com- 
ponent currents;  again,  while  the  resultant  current  in  the  primary  is 


A^Low  Wave  LengUi  Component 
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CURVES  OF  CURRENT  IN  COILS  OF  AN  OSCILLATION  TRANSFORMER 
FOR  A  NON.QUENCHINQ  GAP  AND  ZERO  DECREMENT 

FiQ.  36. — Currents  in  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  35,  no  damping  aBWimed. 

ing  through  the  small  ampHtude  values  of  the  ''  beat  cycle/'  the  secondary 
current  is  passing  through  the  high  amplitude  values  of  the  "  beat  cycle/.' 
and  vice  versa.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  ciu^es  of  Fig.  36,  where  the 
dotted  line  curves  represent  the  resultant  primary  and  secondary  currents; 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  primary  resultant  current  starts  with  a  high 
amplitude  at  Q  and  decreases  to  a  low  amplitude  at  R,  while  the  secondary 
resultant  current  does  just  the  opposite.  In  plotting  the  curves  it  has 
been  assimied  that  neither  circuit  suffers  any  losses,  and  the  resiilt  is  that 
the  decrement  of  the  component  currents  is  zero,  while  the  resultant  cur- 
rents would  also  periodiciJly  repeat  themselves  through  the  "  beat  cycle  " 
without  any  decay.  This  of  course  is  not  true  of  an  actual  case,  where, 
on  account  of  the  losses  in  both  circuits,  the  decrement  would  have  a 
definite  value,  and  the  resultant  currents  would  "  decay  "  somewhat  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  37,  which  represents  the  component  and  the  resultant  pri- 
mary and  secondary  ciurents  for  circuits  with  decrements.  Another 
assumption  made  is  that  the  gap  used  is  such  (opennspark  gap)  that  it 
remains  closed  for  considerable  time  after  its  breaking  down,  so  that  the 
currents  may  flow  through  the  closed  circuit. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  ''  beats  "  takes  place  most  pronouncedly  when 
the  coupling  between  the  primary  and  secondary  of  the  oscillation  trans- 
former is  closest.  For  loose  coupling  the  two  circuits  oscDlate  at  very 
nearly  a  single  frequency  equal  to  their  natural  frequency,  but  when  this 

CURVES  OF  CURRENT  IN  COILS  OF  AN  OSCILLATION 
TRANSFORMER  FOR  A  NON-QUENCHING  QAP 
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Fio.  37. — Currents  in  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  35,  high  damping  assumed. 


is  the  case  the  secondary  current  is  generally  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  coupling  is  very  close,  although  the  current  in  the  antenna  is 
large,  yet  since  it  is  made  up  of  two  component  cmrents  of  two  widely 
different  frequencies  the  antenna  will  radiate  energy  at  these  two  different 
frequencies;  this  is  very  objectionable  because  the  total  available  energy 
is  subdivided,  and  hence  the  range  of  transmission  diminished,  and  also 
because  it  would  interfere  with  other  stations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
law  in  the  United  States  requires  that  the  energy  of  no  other  frequency 
shall  exceed  10  per  cent  of  that  of  th6  frequency  on  which  the  station  is 
transmitting. 
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As  outlined  above,  we  find  that  when  an  open  spark  gap  is  used,  which 
remains  closed  for  some  time  after  its  breaking  down  and  thus  permits 
a  current  to  be  maintained  in  the  closed  circuit,  we  are  confronted  by 
dther  one  of  two  evils,  i.  e.,  low  current  in  antenna  at  a  single  frequency 
for  loose  coupling,  and  large  antenna  current  of  two  freqyenciea  for  close 
coupling;  besides,  for  both  loose  and  close  coupling,  energy  is  wasted  in 
the  primary,  since  the  latter  has  a  current  flowing  in  it  for  a  longer  time 
than-  ncK^essary,  which  produces  unnecessary  losses,  and  subtracts  from 
the  energy  which  might  otherwise  be  given  to  the  antenna. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  currents  (for  close  coupling  and  an  open  spark 

GURVES-OF  RESULTANT  CURRENT  IN  COILS  OF  AN 
OSCILLATION  TRANSFORMER  FOR  A  QUENCHED  GAP 


Time 


Decrement  and  wave  length  for  this  current 
are  fixed  by  the  antenna  circuit  only 

Fig.  38. — Currents  in  the  two  circuits  of  Fig.  35  if  the  gap  used  in  the  closed  circuit  is 

of  the  quenching  type. 


gap)  pass  through  beat  cycles,  and  that  the  amplitude  of  the  primary 
current  has  minimum  values  at  the  same  time  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  secondary  current  has  maximum  values.  It  is  plain  that  if  the 
primary  current  were  automatically  interrupted  when  passing  through 
its  minimum  ampUtude  values,  the  secondary  circuit  would  then  go  on 
oscillating  at  its  own  frequency  and  damping.  This,  of  comrse,  would 
be  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  primary  current  would  be  inter- 
rupted when  the  secondary  current  amplitude  values  are  a  maximum 
and  hence  when  almost  the  entire  energy  is  in  the  secondary.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  the  current  would  be  interrupted  in  the  -"primary  at 
the  completion  of  the  first  one-half  of  a  "  beat-cycle  "  as  shown  at  A 
in  Fig.  38.  To  interrupt  the  primary  current  several  methods  may 
be  used,  the  simplest  of  which  is  by  replacing  the  ordinary  open  gap 
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by  the  so-called  ''  quenched  gap/'  The  construction  of  this  already  has 
been  described  on  page  316.  Its  characteristic  is  that  it  ''  opens  "  when 
the  current  in  the  primary  of  the  oscillation  transformer  passes  through 
its  low  values,  probably  because  the  comparatively  few  ions,  which  are 
formed  between  the  sparking  surfaces  during  the  time  of  low  current 
ampUtude,  recombine  very  quickly,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  maintain 
low  currents  through  the  gas  between  the  sparking  surfaces.  Such  a  gap 
is  said  to  "  quench  "  the  spark  formed  upon  the  dischai^  of  the  condenser. 
A  quench  gap  may  be  and  is  generally  operated  with  a  close  coupling  of 
the  oscillation  transformer,  because  the  closer  the  coupling  the  greater 
the  amount  of  energy  transferred  to  the  antenna  circuit;  but  if  the  coupling 
should  be  made  extremely  close  then  it  is  possible  that  the  gap  may  refuse 
jbo  quench,  because  of  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  closed  circuit 
has  its  low  amplitude  current;  this  may  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
gap  to  quench.  A  critical  coupling,  therefore,  exists  at  which  the  gap 
quenches  best;  this  coupling  is  quite  close  and  far  closer  than  could  be 
Used  with  an  ordinary  open  gap;  the  secondary  current  as  indicated  by  an 
ammeter,  is  a  maximiun  for  the  critical  coupling.  Of  course  if  the  gap 
is  quenching  properly  the  secondary  current  should  have  a  frequency 
equal  to  its  natural  frequency,  and,  since  no  current  flows  in  the 
primary,  the  efficiency  is  higher  and  the  decrement  lower  than  for  the 
*'  open  gap." 

The  adjustment  of  a  transmitting  set  as  regards  the  coupling  of  the 
closed  and  open  circuits,  the  gap,  and  the  tuning  of  the  two  circuits  is 
best  determined  by  obtaining  the  "energy 
distribution  curve."  Such  a  curve  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  a 
search  coil  of  pne  or  two  turns  is  intro- 
duced in  the  antenna  circuit  as  shown 
at  jS,  Fig.  39,  and  a  wave-meter  circuit, 
consisting  of  L4,  C4  and  a  hot-wire  meter 
A  is  loosely  coupled  to  S.  With  the 
transmitter  in  operation  the  capacity  C4 
is  set  at  different  values,  and  the  reading 
of  A  is  obtained;  thus,  as  the  natural 
wave-length  of  the  circuit  of  C4  -L4  -A 
is  varied,  the  ammeter  reading  varies. 
A  curve  plotted  with  values  of  the  natural  wave-lengths  of  circuit 
C4  -L4— A  against  squares  of  ammeter  readings  is  known  as  "energy- 
distribution  curve,"  and  shows  the  relative  amoimts  of  energy  radiated 
by  the  antenna  at  each  wave-length.  Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  that, 
sine«3the  circuit  C4-L4-A  is  nothing  but  a  receiving  circuit  loosely 
coupled  to  the  transmitting  antenna,  it  follows  that  the  energy  distribution 


i 


^ 


^ 


Fig.  39. — ^Use  of  wave-meter  for 
getting  wave-length  of  antenna 
circuit. 
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curve  also  represents  the  energy  reaching  the  receiving  circuit  when  it 
is  adjusted  to  different  natural  wave-lengths.  Whichever  way  one  chooses 
to  look  upon  the  "  enei^  distribution  curve,"  it  is  plain  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  study  and  adjustment  of  a  transmitting  set.  Two 
typical  seta  of  such  curves  are  given  in  Figs.  40  and  41  and  a  study  of  these 
will  bear  out  some  of  the  ptunts  brought  out  in  the  previous  discussion. 
In  these  curves  the  ordinates  represent  squares  of  ciurents,  and  they  were 
in  one  case  read  on  a  so-called  "  Wattmeter  "  '  and  in  the  other  on  a 
th^mo-galvanometer. 


Wave-Uosth  In  meten 
Fia.  40. — A  set  of  reeonance  curvee  for  a  spark  tnuiBinitter  having  a  non-quenching  gap; 
even  when  the  coupling  is  as  low  m  S  per  cent  two  distinct  waves  are  emitted  from 

the  antenna. 

Fig.  40  shows  curves  for  an  open  gap  and  for  different  amounts  of 
coupling,  curve  (1)  being  for  the  closest  and  curve  (8)  for  the  loosest 
coupling.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  any  but  the  loosest  coupling  there  are 
two  maxima  in  the  radiation  of  the  antenna  at  two  different  wave-lengths 
more  or  less  separated  from  each  other;  thus,  for  curve  1,  the  two  wave- 
lengths are  732  and  415  meters,  while  for  curve  7  they  are  616  and  588 
meters.    On  the  other  hand,  for  curve  8  maximum  enei^  is  radiated  at 

'  Wattmeter  ia  the  name  often  pven,  in  radio  measurements,  to  a  hot-wire  ammeter 
the  scale  of  which  is  calibrated  to  indicate  the  power  ein>ended  in  the  resistance  of  the 
instrument  itself. 
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the  one  wave-length  of  602  meters,  i.e.,  the  natural  wave-length  of  the  closed 
and  open  circuits.  Again,  by  referring  to  the  table  inserted  in  Fig.  40  we 
note  that  the  antenna  current  was  a  minimiun  for  curve  (8)  (1.25  amperes) 
and  a  maximmn  for  curve  (1)  (1.57  amperes).  Or,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  loose  coupling  produces  an  antenna  current  which,  though  smaller 
than  for  close  coupUng,  radiates  maximum  energy  at  a  single  frequency 
or  wave-length. 
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Wave-lengtli  In  meten 

Fia.  41. — Resonance  curves  of  a  spark  transmitter  using  a  quenching  gap;  the  gap 
would  not  properly  quench  if  the  coupling  exceeded  20  per  cent.  For  curves  1,  2 
and  3  partial  quenching  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  three  "humps''  on  the 
resonance  curve. 

In  Fig.  41  are  shown  some  energy  distribution  curves  for  a  set  having 
a  quenched  gap,  the  values  of  coupUng  used  being  noted  on  the  curve  sheet. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  radiation  for  any  but  the  weakest  coupling  was 
impure,  i.e.,  took  place  at  more  than  one  frequency.  As  the  coupling 
is  increased,  in  a  quenched  gap  transmitting  set,  from  very  low  values 
the  antenna  current,  as  read  on  the  ammeter,  will  increase  with  the  increas- 
ing coupUng;  for  a  certain  coupling  the  antenna  current  reaches  a  maxi- 
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mum  and  then  decreases  sharply  for  a  further  small  increase  in  coupling. 
The  value  of  coupling  just  less  than  that  at  which  the  antenna  current 
decreases  is  the  proper  one  to  use;  it  is  the  maximum  value  which  can 
be  used  and  still  maintain  the  quenching  action  of  the  set. 

Adjusting  the  Spark  Ttansmitter. — In  adjusting  the  transmitter 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  to  radiate  at  a  certain  wave-length  and  energy  output, 
the  following  schedule  of  procedure  should  be  followed.  (Fig.  1  is  repro- 
duced here  as  Fig.  42  for  convenience  in  following  the  directions  given.) 

1.  With  the  antenna  circuit  open,  the  closed  oscillating  circuit  is 
adjusted  to  the  wave-length  desired,  by  varying  the  value  of  inductance 
Li.^  The  primary  capacity  is  usually  fixed  in  value  and  is  not  readily 
changed,  whereas  the  inductance  Li,  forming  also  the  primary  of  the 
oscillation  transformer,  is  always  of  the  variable  type,  its  construction 
being    as  previously  described  (page  320).    The  wave-length  at  which 


Antenna 


^ 


CA^- 


'r-r 


FiQ.  42. — Spark  transmitter  circuit. 

the  circuit  will  oscillate  may  be  marked  on  the  inductance  Li,  different 
values  of  Li  corresponding  to  different  wave  lengths,  since  Ci  is  fixed  and 

Xmet«i=1885\/LlCl, 

Li  and  Ci  being  given  in  micro-units. 

This  caUbration  is  usually  made  by  the  manufacturer  before  the  set 
is  delivered.  In  certain  emergency  or  special  conditions,  however,  this 
may  not  have  been  done,  in  which  case  a  wave-meter  is  loosely  coupled 
to  Li,  and  Li  adjusted,  until  the  wave-meter  indicates  a  maximum  deflec- 
tion for  the  wave-length,  at  which  the  set  is  to  transmit. 

The  student  is  referred  to  Chapter  X  for  a  detailed  treatment  of  the 
wave-meter.  For  the  present  discussion  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
simply  a  calibrated  oscillating  circuit,  the  wave-length  of  which  is  known 
for  any  and  every  position  of  a  variable  condenser  element,  the  other 
element  consisting  of  a  fixed  inductance.    An  indicating  device,  e.g.,  hot- 

^  In  the  discussion  Li  stands  for  the  total  inductance  in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit, 
i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  inductances  of  Li  and  L'l  of  the  diagram;  as  previously  noted,  the 
extra  inductance  in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  L\f  ia  very  seldom  used. 
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wire  ammeter,  completes  the  instrument,  .the  connections  of  which  are 
shown  in  Fig.  43. 

The  ammeter  deflection  is  a  maximum,  when  the  wave-meter  circuit 
is  in  tune  or  in  resonance  with  the  closed  circuit  of  the  transmitter.  Since 
L  is  constant,  and  X- 1886 VLC=JfVLC,  we  have  \^K'VCj  and  the 
conden3er  scale  may  be  calibrated  directly  in  wave-lengths.  When  the 
ammeter  reading  is  a  maximum,  the  wave-length  of  the  set  is  the  same 
as  the  wave-length  of  the  wave-meter,  and  is  thus  readily  obtained  from 
the  calibrated  condenser  scale. 

2.  After  the  closed  circuit  has  been  adjusted  to  the  desired  wave-length, 
the  antenna  circuit  is  closed  and  loosely  coupled  to  the  closed  circuit. 
The  antenna  inductance  L2  (or  L3  if  in  circuit)  is  then  varied  imtU  maxi- 
mum current  is  indicated  on  the  antenna 
ammeter,  imder  which  condition  the  two 
circuits  are  in  resonance.  This  adjust- 
ment may  be  checked,  by  coupling  the 
wave-meter  loosely  to  the  loading  coil, 
if  in  circuit,  and  noting  the  wave-length 
at  which  maximum  deflection  of  the 
wave-meter  ammeter  is  obtained.    This  ^^'  43.-Simple  wave  meter  csircuit. 

should  be  the  same  as  the  wave-length  for 

which  the  closed  circuit  was  adjusted.  It  is  important  to  note,  that  the 
wave-meter  should  not  be  coupled  to  the  oscillation  transformer  secondary 
when  making  this  check,  but  to  some  coU  remote  from  L2.  If  no  loading 
coil  is  used,  a  small  search  coil,  consisting  of  a  turn  or  two  of  wire,  shoiild 
be  inserted  in  the  circuit,  remote  from  the  oscillation  transformer,  and  the 
wave-meter  coupled  to  this  coil. 

This  procedure  is  required  because  of  the  relations  of  the  flux,  which 
surrounds  both  windings  of  the  oscillation  transformer,  when  both  wind- 
ings are  carrying  crnrent,  and  imder  which  condition,  double-frequency 
cmrent  flows  in  each  circuit.  It  was  shown  (see  page  231)  that  the 
lower-frequency  currents  in  each  winding  are  practically  in  phase,  while 
the  higher-frequency  currents  are  practically  180°  out  of  phase.  The  flux 
relations  of  the  oscillation  transformer,  assuming  a  flat  spiral  construc- 
tion, are  thus  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  44. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  wave-meter  placed  between  the  two  coils,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  44,  will  indicate  resonance  at  the  higher-frequency  value, 
while  if  placed  in  the  axial  position  will  show  resonance  at  the  lower- 
frequency  value.  Intermediate  positions  will  result  in  a  combination 
of  effects  of  the  two  fluxes,  and  the  indications  would  therefore  be  inac- 
curate and  confusing.  It  is  thus  always  advisable  to  couple  the  wave- 
meter  to  a  single  remote  coil  in  the  antenna  circuit.  The  disturbing 
effects  of  the  oscillation  transformer  fluxes  in  the  wave-meter  indication, 
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exist  to  some  extent  even  with  loose  coupling  and  both  circuits  correctly 
tuned.  However,  a  wave-meter  coupled  to  the  loading  coil  or  search  coil 
would  give  true  indications  under  any  condition.    When  the  antenna  is 


Fia.  44 — Croes-section  through  an  OBcillation  tranrfonner  showing  the  distribution  of 
flux  due  to  the  high-  and  low-frequency  currents.  With  wBTe-met«r  co3  on  the  uda 
low-frequency  resonance  is  obtained,  whereas  with  coil  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  transformer  high-frequency  resonance  is  obtained. 

carrying  much  current,  no  search  coil  at  all  is  required ;  if  the  coil  d  the 

wave-meter  is  placed  near  the  earth  lead  sufficient  coupling  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  of  antenna  current  when  Ls 

or  La  is  varied.    Fig  45^1  indicates  the  characteristics  obtained  when  L3 


Fio.  45. — Tuning  the  antenna  to  the  closed  circuit  by  coil  Lt  will  give  a  different  fona  of 
resonance  curve  than  that  obtained  by  varying  Lt. 

alone  is  varied,  while  Fig.  45S  indicates  the  results  obtained  when  La 
only  is  varied. 

The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Fig.  45A,  the  e.m.f.  induced 
in  the  antenna  circuit  is  not  varied,  but  remains  constant.  Thus,  as  the 
resonant  condition  is  reached,  the  current  becomes  a  maximum,  and 
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therefore  decreases  nearly  symmetrically,  as  the  turns  in  1*3  are  continu- 
ally increased.  In  Fig.  45B,  however,  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  not  of  con- 
stant value,  but  will  increase  as  the  tiuns  increase,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  The  current  curve  is  thus  imsymmetrical, 
but  will  have  the  same  kind  of  symmetry  as  the  curve  of  Fig.  45  A  if  proper 
regard  is  had  to  the  change  in  induced  voltage. 

3.  The  set,  after  adjustment  of  the  closed  and  open  circuits  as  out- 
lined above,  is  in  condition  for  sending  at  the  given  wave-length.  The 
coupling  should  then  be  adjusted  so  that  the  energy  radiated  at  this  wave- 
length will  be  a  maximiun.  This  will  not  be  at  the  highest  value  of 
coupling  obtainable,  nor  will  the  antenna  ciurent  be  a  maximum  neces- 
sarily for  this  condition.  Maximiun  antenna  current  indicates  a  maximum 
energy  radiation,  but  the  distribution  of  this  energy,  as  discussed  on  page 
326,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  total  radiation,  and  if  the  ooupling 
is  too  close,  the  radiated  energy  may  be  distributed  over  a  large  range  of 
wave-lengths.  Thus  the  efficiency  of  the  set,  as  measured  by  the  energy 
reaching  the  receiving  station,  which  is  tuned  to  the  wave-length  for  which 
the  transmitter  is  adjusted,  naay  be  very  much  reduced.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  and  one  often  overlooked;  namely,  that  the  criterion  for 
best  operation,  is  mcmmum  energy  radiation  at  (he  wave-length  for  which 
the  aetia  adjusted  and  not  maonmum  antenna  cwrreni. 

Characteristics  of  the  Spark  Transmitter  —  Energy  Distribution 
Curves. — ^The  energy  distribution  curves  of  a  transmitter  under  different 
coupling  values  are  shown  in  Fig.  46.  The  manner  in  which  these  curves 
are  determined  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  X,  page  798.  Briefly 
stated,  a  wave  meter  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  antenna,  remote  from  the 
oscillation  transformer,  and  the  deflections  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter  {P) 
noted  as  the  variable  condenser,  is  adjusted  to  the  different  values  of 
wave-length.  The  energy  received  by  the  wave-meter  is  proportional 
to  the  deflection  of  the  hot-wire  meter  (if  a  hot-wire  ampere  meter  is 
used  as  is  generally  the  case)  which  is  thus  indicative  of  the  energy  radi- 
ated by  the  transmitter  at  the  corresponding  wave-length.  The  curve 
plotted  from  the  data  thus  obtained  is  called  the  "  energy  distribution  " 
curve  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  characteristics 
and  action  of  the  transmitter. 

The  form  of  the  energy  distribution  curve  will  be  determined  by  the 
coupling  used,  which  in  turn  will  be  dependent  on  the  following  factors: 

First. — ^The  total  amount  of  energy  to  be  radiated.  If  the  receiving 
station  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  more  energy  will  be  required  and 
vice  versa.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  factor,  as  the  energy  control  is 
primarily  obtained  by  spark  gap  adjustment. 

Second. — ^The  desired  distribution  of  the  energy  radiated  over  the  dif- 
ferent wave-lengths  as  illustrated  by  the  curves  (Fig.  46). 
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Under  certain  conditionB,  sb,  for  instance,  the  sending  out  of  distreaa 
Bign&U,  etc.,  a  broad  distribution  of  the  energy  radiated  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance and  close  couphng  would  be  used.  A  large  number  of  Btationa,  all 
of  which  may  be  timed  to  different  wave-lengths,  would  thus  be  reached. 
This  condition  is  shown  by  curve  C-C,  Fig.  46. 

Under  normal  operating  conditions,  however,  the  distribution  of  the 
radiated  energy  is  of  greater  importance,  and  the  coupling  is  adjusted  so 
as  to  cause  a  minimum  of  interference  with  other  stations,  within  range, 
for  whom  the  message  is  not  intended.  Under  this  condition'the  rnftximum 
energy  is  radiated  at  the  wave-length  for  which  the  receiviag  set  is  tuned 


Wave  Lenulb  In  Ketem 
Fio.  46. — Energy  distributioD  curve  of  a  eparic  tnuumitter  tor  three  d^reee  of  couplini;. 

(as  indicated  by  curve  B)  and  thtis  a  maximum  strength  of  signal 
would  be  obtained  at  the  receiving  station,  although  the  coupling  used 
would  probably  be  considerably  leas  than  that  used  in  curve  C. 

Adjustment  of  Power  Input  to  the  Transmitter. — The  above  descrip- 
tion has  considered  the  adjustment  of  the  set  for  desired  power  output 
conditions.     Power  input  adjustments  will  now  be  considered. 

Since  the  high-frequency  power  input  is  equal  to  ^CiE'N,  this  power 
may  be  controlled  by  varying  the  quantities  Ci,  E,  and  JV. 

Normally,  the  group  frequency  (N)  will  not  be  varied,  as  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  set  will  probably  be  considerably  decreased  for  speedf 
other  than  noted.  Also,  as  mentioned  previously,  the  characteristicf 
<£  the  phones  at  the  receiving  <>tatioQ*  are  usually  such  as  to  make 
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ihem  most  sensitive  to  a  group  frequency  of  about  1000  cycles  per  second, 
and  it  is  therefore  undesirable  to  deviate  from  this  value  to  any  consider- 
aUe  extent. 

In  practical  installations,  the  closed-circuit  capacity  (Ci)  is  usually 
fibced  in  value,  and  could  not  be  varied  to  secure  a  change  in  the  power 
input. 

The  voltage  to  which  Ci  is  charged,  E,  is  readily  controlled,  however, 
by  adjusting  the  separation  of  the  spark  gap  in  the  proper  manner.  This, 
therefore,  forms  the  means  whereby  the  power  input  may  be  controlled, 
and  although  limited  in  range,  as  discussed  below,  is  widely  used  in 
practice. 

In  case  a  quenched  gap  is  used  the  power  input  is  controlled  by  using 
the  proper  number  of  gaps  in  series,  many  for  high  power  and  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  for  short-range  sending.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
as  the  gap  length  is  changed,  or  the  number  of  sections  of  a  quenched  gap 
varied,  the  voltage  of  the  alternator  must  be  correspondingly  altered  to 
prevent  arcing  and  irregular  discharges. 

Care  of  a  Spark  Gap.^ — ^As  previously  mentioned,  the  power 
input  to  the  closed  circuit  condenser  is  immediately  decreased  if  arcing 
occurs  across  the  spark  gap.  To. prevent  this  condition  it  is  essential 
that  the  gap  faces  be  clean  and  smooth.  The  electrode  faces  should  there- 
fore be  periodically  cleaned  and  polished  with  sandpaper  or  emery  cloth, 
the  necessity  and  frequency  of  this  cleaning  being  determined  by  the 
time  which  the  gap  is  in  service.  The  alignment  and  separation  of  the 
electrodes  must  also  be  very  carefully  adjusted,  if  the  maximum  eflBciency 
of  the  set  is  to  be  obtained  and  a  pure  note  radiated. 

If  this  is  neglected  one  or  more  partial  discharges  may  occur  per  alter- 
nation, and  a  constant  group  frequency  will  not  be  obtained,  nor  will 
successive  trains  possess  equal  energy.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  non-synchronous  rotary  gap,  but  the  group  frequency  may  be  more 
erratic,  since  it  depends  on  the  complex  arc  conditions  existing  in  the  gap, 
whereas  in  the  former,  the  group  frequency  is  partially  controlled  and 
fixed  by  the  rotating  element.  These  partial  discharges,  which  may  occur 
considerably  below  the  peak  value  of  the  charging  potential  and  at  indefi- 
nite intervals,  produce  a  non-musical  note  in  the  phones  at  the  receiving 
station,  which  varies  in  intensity  and  pitch,  and  is  disagreeable  and  fatigu- 
ing to  the  operator.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  hear  the  signal  through 
interference  than  if  the  transmitter  gap  were  properly  adjusted  and  energy 
radiated  at  a  single-group  frequency.  The  above  refers  also  to  the  syn- 
chronous rotary  gap  and  quench  gap  if  the  separation  of  the  electrodes 
is  too  small. 

^  The  following  remarks  apply  only  to  open  gape — ^A  quenched  gap  should  never  be 
opened  for  inspection  until  it  actuaUy  fails  (by  short-circuiting)  as  can  be  detected  by 
seeing  how  long  a  spark  will  jump  across  the  gap  section  outside. 
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Improper  adjustment  of  the  gap  (except  the  quenched  type)  is  readily 
detected  by  observing  the  character  of  the  spark.  If  the  separation  is 
too  small,  the  discharge  will  be  yellowish  in  color  and  emit  a  roaring  sound, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  arc,  whereas  imder  proper  conditions,  the 
discharge  is  white,  with  a  snappy  crackling  sound. 

Too  great  a  separation  of  the  electrodes  results  in  uncertain  operation 
due  to  the  gap  not  breaking  down  regularly  once  every  alternation,  but 
every  other  alternation  or  once  every  third  or  fourth  alternation  perhaps; 
that  is,  there  occurs  a  resonant  rise  of  voltage  with  corresponding  energy 
storage  before  the  breakdown  voltage  value  is  reached.  (See  Figs.  21 
and  22,  pp.  307,  308.)  The  condenser  and  step-up  transformer  may  be 
severely  stressed  under  these  conditions  and  their  failure  may  occur  imless 
designed  specifically  for  these  operating  conditions.  A  hot-wire  ammeter, 
suitably  insulated,  and  inserted  in  the  closed  circuit,  forms  an  effective  aid 
in  seciuing  proper  adjustment  of  the  gap,  for  the  high-frequency  power 
(and  current)  in  the  closed  circuit  is  then  a  maximum,  as  shown  by  the 
ammeter  indication. 

Proper  Motor  Speed. — ^The  proper  motor  speed  will  evidently  depend 
on  the  rated  frequency  of  the  connected  alternator  and  the  pairs  of  poles, 
since 

^      — m — "  ^"^  cycles  per  second) 

60  X/ 
r.p.m.= — 

V 
Thus,  assuming  a  500-cycle  alternator  with  20  pairo  of  poles,  we  have, 

60X500     ,-^ 
r.p.m.  =  — ^ —  =  1500  r.p.m. 

as  the  motor  speed. 

The  speed  of  the  driving  motor  must  be  strictly  constant  if  a  musical 
note  of  constant  pitch  is  to  be  heard  in  the  phones  at  the  receiving  station, 
and  as  previously  mentioned,  the  modern  shunt-wound  or  differentiaUy 
woimd  motor  satisfactorily  fulfills  this  requirement.  It  is  evident  that 
by  suitably  adjusting  the  driving  motor  speed  (by  means  of  the  motor 
field  rheostat)  a  limited  control  of  the  group  frequency  of  the  set  is  possible. 
Thus  by  driving  the  above  alternator  at  1200  r.p.m.,  the  group  frequency 
may  be  made  800  instead  of  1000.  Similarly  1800  r.p.m.  will  give  a  group 
frequency  of  1200.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  this,  however, 
as  the  telephones  usually  have  maximum  sensitivity  for  a  group  frequency 
of  about  1000  cycles  per  second,  and  the  operation  of  the  spark  gap  will 
be  erratic  at  other  than  rated  frequency,  as  explained  on  page  808. 

Capacity  and  Inductance  of  the  Closed  and  Open  Circuits. — ^The  proper 
capacity  to  be  connected  into  the  closed  circuit  will  depend  on  the  amoimt 
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of  the  high-frequency  power  which  it  is  intended  to  generate,  the  charging 
voltage  to  be  employed,  and  the  group  frequency,  since 

when 

Ci  =  closed  circuit  capacity  in  farads; 

£= potential  in  volts  to  which  condenser  is  charged; 

iV^= group  frequency  in  wave-trains  per  second. 

Thus,  if  we  assume 

W  =  2 Jkw. = 2500  watts ; 

^=15,000  volts; 

N = 1000  (alternator  frequency = 500) 

we  have, 

2500=  iXCi  (1.5X10^)2X1000 

Ci  =  .022  microfarad. 

The  closed-circuit  inductance,  which  also  acts  as  the  primary  of  the 
oscillation  transformer,  will  be  determined  by  the  above  value  of  Ci  and 
the  maximiun  wave  length  at  which  the  set  is  expected  to  radiate. 

Since:  Xmetar8=1885VLiCi. 

Where 

Li  =  closed  circuit  inductance  in  microhenries; 

Ci  =  closed  circuit  capacity  in  microfarads, 

we  have,  assuming  Xnuu.  =  1000  meters 

1000  =  1885Vl,X -022 
Li  =  12.8  microhenries. 

For  proper  operation  the  open  (antenna)  circuit  constants  L2  and  C2 
must  satisfy  the  relation 

LiCi  —  I/2C2, 

wh^e  Li  and  Ci  are  the  same  as  indicated  above; 

C2= total  effective  capacity  of  antenna  circuit; 
1/2  =  total  effective  inductance  of  antenna  circuit. 

Usually,  C2  will  be  considerably  less  than  Ci  due  to  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  building  large  capacity  antennae  and  thus  L2  usually  exceeds 
Li  in  value.    If  we  assiune  an  antenna   capacity  of  .0024  microfarad,^ 

then 

022 
1/2 = TjrjoZ  ^  12.8 =117  microhenries. 

^Represents  approximately  an  "  L  "  antenna,  length  of  top » 200  feet,  height -98 
feet,  number  of  wires  -  6. 
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All  of  this  inductance  would  not  be  contained  in  the  secondary  winding 
of  the  oscillation  transformer,  a  large  part  of  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
loading  inductance,  while  a  relatively  small  portion  would  be  f  oimd  in  the 
antenna  itself.  In  the  antenna  referred  to  above,  the  inductance  would 
be,  perhaps,  20  microhenries. 

Thus,  the  closed  and  open  circuits  are  tuned  to  the  same  wave-length, 
and  if  the  coupling  between  them  has  been  properly  adjusted  (see  above), 
a  maximum  amoimt  of  energy  will  be  radiated  at  1000  meters  and  the 
efficiency  of  operation  will  be  a  maximum  for  the  given  conditions.  The 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  adjusting  for  a  different  wave-length  or  chang- 
ing the  energy  radiated  by  the  set  has  already  been  described. 

Elements  of  the  Receiving  Station — ^Visual  Detection. — The  general 
connections  and  action  of  a  receiving  set  have  already  been  discussed 
(see  page  190).  Primarily,  it  constitutes  a  circuit  which  absorbs  a  portion 
of  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  energy  which  reaches  it  from  the 
transmitter,  combined  with  certain  devices  to  make  this  absorbed  energy 
produce  maximum  visible  or  audible  effects,  so  that  its  reception  may  be 
evidenced  and  intelligence  thus  transmitted. 

The  antenna  circuit  represents  the  energy  absorbing  element  of  the 
receiving  set.  The  waves  of  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  energy 
sent  out  by  the  transmitter,  induce  an  e.m.f.  in  the  antenna  circuit,  the 
natural  frequency  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  transmitter.  If  the 
antenna  were  connected  directly  to  groimd  as  indicated  in  Fig.  47A,  the 
circuit  would  be  complete  and  a  current  would  be  caused  to  flow  as  long 
as  energy  is  radiated  by  the  transmitter.  If  a  sen^tive  hot-wire  ammeter 
were  inserted  as  shown,  then  this  energy  reception  would  be  made  visible, 
and  thus  a  message  might  be  transmitted  between  the  two  stations,  if  the 
radiated  energy  is  interrupted  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  code. 

This  arrangement  represents  the  simplest  possible  form  of  receiver, 
but  is  never  used,  due  to  the  impracticability  of  the  sensitive  ammeter 
which  would  be  required.  The  antenna  would  probably  not  be  tuned 
to  the  frequency  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  it,  and  the  resultant  cmrent 
would  be  extremely  small,  requiring  a  very  sensitive  instrument  for  its 
detection. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  current  could  be  materially  increased  by  so 
adjusting  this  circuit  that  its  natiu^l  frequency  is  made  the  same  as  the 
frequency  of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  it,  i.e.,  the  radio  frequency  of  the  received 
signal.  This  would  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  inserting  a  variable 
inductance  in  the  circuit,  provided  the  natiu-al  frequency  of  the  antenna 
is  above  that  of  the  incoming  energy.  (A  variable  condenser  would  be 
inserted  if  the  received  energy  has  a  frequency  above  that  of  the  antenna.) 
However,  the  current  is  very  small  even  with  the  circuit  adjusted  to 
resonance,  and  the  hot-wire  ammeter  would  of  necessity  be  of  a  very  deli- 
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cate  construction,  making  it  impractical  to  use.  Such,  an  instrument 
would  possess  considerable  resistance,  which  would  still  further  limit  the 
current  flowing  when  the  circuit  is  adjusted  to  resonance.  In  addition, 
its  indications  are  inherently  sluggish,  and  would  require  such  a  slow  speed 
in  sending,  as  to  make  its  application  for  receiving  purposes  completely 
impractical.  The  addition  of  a  variable  inductance  or  capacity  for  tuning 
the  antenna  circuit  is  indicated  in  Fig.  47B. 

Audible  Detection. — ^In  place  of  the  above  scheme  of  detection,  which 
may  be  termed  the  visual  method,  a  detector  is  used  which  causes  the 
incoming  energy  to  produce  audible  effects.  Thus  we  might  substitute 
a  telephone  receiver  in  the  antenna  circuit  in  place  of  the  ammeter.  The 
receiver  is  described  in  detail  below.  (See  page  341.)  Briefly,  it  consists 
of  a  soft  iron  diaphragm  actuated  by  current  flowing  through  a  winding 
placed  on  a  permanent  ''U  "  magnet;  the  poles  of  which  are  placed  closely 
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(A) 
Fig.  47 — Simple  schemes  for  reoeiving  radio  signals. 

adjacent  to  the  diaphragm.  An  alternation  of  current  of  a  certain  polarity 
thus  increases  the  pull  on  the  diaphragm,  whereas  the  reverse  alternation 
will  decrease  th^  pull.  The  diaphragm  is  thus  moved  inward  and  out- 
ward, setting  up  vibrations  in  the  air  which  are  heard  as  sound  by  the 
observer. 

The  placing  of  such  a  receiver  in  the  antenna  circuit  would,  however, 
produce  no  sound  in  the  phones  even  though  high-frequency  current  were 
flowing  in  the  antenna.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanical 
inertia  of  the  diaphragm  will  not  permit  it  to  follow  the  extremely  rapid 
reversals  of  the  radio  frequency  current.  This  reversal  would  occur  at 
the  rate  of  1,000,000  times  per  second  for  a  300-meter  wave  signal.  Also, 
even  though  it  were  possible  for  the  diaphragm  to  respond  to  this  current, 
no  soimd  would  be  heard,  as  the  frequency  would  be  far  above  the  limit 
of  audible  frequencies  (about  20,000  cycles).  The  conditions  are  indicated 
in  the  following  ciu^es  (Fig.  48).  The  receiver  would  also  add  thousands 
of  ohms  impedance  to  the  antenna  circuit,  so  that  only  negligible  high- 
frequency  current  could  flow. 
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Application  of  the  Rectifier. — If  we  place  in  the  antenna  curcuit,  in 
addition  to  the  phones,  some  device  possessing  unilateral  conductivity, 
that  is,  a  greater  resistance  to  ciurent  flow  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other,  we  would  obtain  a  net  or  cumulative  effect  for  each  wave-train, 
since  the  effect  on  the  diaphragm  in  the  one  direction  would  then  exceed 
the  effect  in  the  reverse  direction.  Thus  the  diaphragm  would  be  given 
a  resultant  deflection,  springing  back  to  its  initial  position  only  after  the 
wave-train  had  passed.  Thus,  if  1000  wave-trains  strike  the  antenna  per 
second  (group  frequency  of  transmitter  =1000),  the  diaphragm  would  be 
impulsed  1000  times  per  second,  and  the  observer  would  hear  a  1000-cycle 
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Fig.  48. — Conventional  diagram  of  current  in  antenna  of  receiving  station;  even  if 
such  high-frequency  currents  could  flow  through  the  telephone  the  diaphragm  could 
not  move  so  rapidly. 


note  whenever  the  transmitter  radiated  energy.  These  conditions  are 
graphically  shown  in  Fig.  49.  The  ampUtude  variation  of  the  e.m.f.  for 
this  figure  should  be  carefully  noted.  The  first  cycle  is  of  maximum  ampU- 
tude in  only  one  circuit  of  both  sending  and  receiving  stations,  namely, 
the  closed  circuit  of  the  transmitter.  In  all  other  circuits,  time  is  required 
to  build  up  the  oscillations  to  their  full  amphtude,  due  to  the  electrical 
storage  of  energy  which  takes  place  during  this  period,  just  as  in  setting  a 
mechanical  system  into  oscillation,  maximiun  ampUtude  is  not  obtained  on 
the  first  impulse.  (Unless  the  system  starts  with  original  distortion,  as 
e.g.,  a  penduliun  held  to  one  side  and  then  released,  which  condition  cor- 
responds to  that  existing  in  the  closed  circuit  of  the  transmitting  set.) 

The  complete  receiving  circuit  with  the  asjmametrical  resistance,  com- 
monly known  as  a  "  detector,"  is  indicated  in  Fig.  50.  (The  term 
"  detector  "  is  not  strictly  appUcable,  for  it  does  not  detect,  but  enables 
the  receivers  to  detect,  or  make  evident  to  the  senses,  the  energy  that  is 
suppUed  to  the  telephone  receivers.)     Due  to  the  high  resistance  of 
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the  phones,  and  the  asymmetrical  character  of  the  rectifier  resistance  this 
circuit  is  not  selective,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  receive  except  under 
the  unusual  condition  that  only  energy  from  the  sending  station  desired 
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FiQ.  40. — ^When  a  rectifier  ia  used  the  antenna  current  is  assymetrical;  more  flowing  in 
one  direction  than  in  the  other;  such  a  current  will  give  th^  telephone  diaphra^ 
one  impulse  per  wave-train. 


is  reaching  the  antenna.    Also  the  magnitude  of  the  current  flowing  even 
under  the  best  conditions  is  very  small.    For  these  reasons  it  is  desirable 
and  advantageous  to  connect  the  detecting  apparatus  in  a  separate  cir- 
cuit coupled  inductively  to  the  antenna  by  means  of  coils 
Liy  I/2y  Fig.  51,  the  two  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
receiving  coupler. 

Inductively  Coupled  Receiver. — ^With  this  connection, 
the  primary  or  antenna  circuit  may  be  tuned  accurately  to 
the  frequency  of  the  incoming  energy,  and  since  all  high 
resistances  have  been  removed,  the  antenna  current  will 
attain  a  maximum  value  very  much  greater  than  possi- 
ble with  the  preceding  arrangements.  Therefore  the 
e.m.f .  induced  in  the  secondary  and  the  resulting  current 
flow  will  be  maximmn  and  the  signal  strongest,  although 
it  will  still  be  relatively  weak  due  to  the  high  resistances 
in  the  second  circuit,  which  diminishes  the  resultant 
current.  This  circuit  possesses  some  selectivity  due 
to  the  adjustment  of  natural  frequency  possible  in  the  low 
resistance  antenna  circuit.  To  enable  the  circuit  to  be  timed  over 
wide  ranges  of  wave-length,  and  additional  inductance  L^,  known 
as  a  ''  loading  "  inductance,  is  inserted  as  shown  for  very  long  wave- 


Fig.  50.— a  pos- 
sible scheme  for 
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lengths,  while  the  condenser  Ci  may  be  cut  mto  circuit  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  tune  for  very  short  wave-lengths.  This  condenser  is  there- 
fore known  as  a  "  shortening  "  of  "  short-wave  '*  condenser. 

To  increase  the  selectivity  and  sensitivity  of  the  set,  a  tuning  conden- 
ser C2  is  placed  across  the  coil  L2,  giving 
the  final  circuit  illustrated  in  Fig.  52, 
which  represents  the  arrangement  most 
generally  used. 

Neglecting  for  the  moment  the 
detector  and  phones  connected  in  shimt 
across  the  condenser,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  we  may  tune  the  secondary  circuit 
to  resonance  with  the  primary  circuit, 
and  thus  secure  a  maximum  current 

■Bu    B^      A       •  •        u  •     X       flow  in  the  circuit  2J2C2.    L2  is  eener- 

FiQ.  51. — ^A  reoeiving  scheme  using  two     „  ,  ,  *-^^^^-     '-qs       b 


circuits,  the  secondary  being  untuned. 


ally  used  for  rough  tuning,  while  a 
finer  adjustment  may  be  secured  by 
adjusting  C2.  Since  the  e.m.f .  set  up  in  the  circuit  L2C2  increases  with 
the  number  of  turns  in  L2,  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  inductance  as 
high  as  possible  without,  however,  making  the  coupling  so  close  as  to 
diminish  seriously  the  selectivity  of  the  set.  Similarly,  the  condenser 
required  for  any  wave-length  adjust- 
ment should  be  relatively  small. 
Under  these  conditions  the  radio-fre- 
quency voltage  across  the  terminals  of 
1/2  and  C2  (for  a  given  amount  of 
received  energy)  will  be  a  maximiun, 
and  this  radio  frequency  voltage  will, 
in  turn,  cause  a  maximum  unsym- 
metrical  current  to  flow  in  the  detector- 
telephone  circuit,  and  therefore  maxi- 
miun signal  strength  will  be  obtained.  Yiq.  62.--The  ordinary  receiving  circuit 
The  action  of  the  phones  and  detector  using  two  tuned  circuits,  telephone  in 
on  this  connection  is  exactly  similar      series   with  rectifier  being  shunted 

to  their  action  in  the  circuit  iUustrated      *^^  ^*^®  .*^«  condenser  of  the 
.    ,,.       .rt  secondary  circuit, 

m  Fig.  49. 

If  the  resistances  involved  in  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  of 
the  set  are  small,  then  this  receiving  circuit  possesses  considerable  selectiv- 
ity. Undesired  signals  may  be  tuned  out  and  the  eflBciency  and  operat- 
ing characteristics  of  the  set  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious circuits  discussed. 

The  Telephone  Receiver. — The  construction  of  the  telephone 
receiver  usually  employed  for  the  reception   of  radio   signals,  known 
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ae  the    "  watch-case "  type,   is  shown  in  the   accompanying  sketch. 
(Pig.  53.) 

It  consists  essentially,  of  a  permanent  magnet  M,  with  pole  pieces  N 
and  S,  upon  which  are  wound  coils  consiBting  of  many  turns  of  fine 
wire,  through  which  the  audio  frequency  pulses  of  current  pass.  A  dia- 
phragm D  is  placed  closely  adjacent  to  the  faces  of  the  pole  pieces  as 
shown.  When  no  si^al  is  being  received,  this  diaphragm  is  under  a 
constant  puU  or  attraction  exerted  on  it  by  the  permanent  magnet  M. 
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FiQ.  53. — EseentUl  elements  of  the  ordin&ry  wfttch-ease  telephone  receiver. 

This  steady  pull,  which  we  may  call  P,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  flux  flowing  through  it  and  the  permanent  magnet,  i.e.. 


where  0,  is  the  steady  flux  value. 

When  a  current  of   proper  polarity  flows  through  the  winding,  the 
flux  will  be  increased  proportionately  (neglecting  saturation  effects)    or 


wherein  i  represents  current  in  the  winding. 
Therefore  the  total  flux  is: 

=-<t>.+K%       (11) 

and  the  total  pull  tmder  this  condition  becomes 

P=K<tv'  =  Kiit..+K'iy 

=  K<t>.^+2KK'4>.i+KK'»v* (12) 

The  total  pull  thus  consists  of  three  components,  one  of  which  is  con- 
stant (K<t'$')  and  thus  has  no  effect  on  the  diaphragm  vibrational  ampli- 
tude, while  another  is  proportional  to  the  current  variation  squared 
(KK'^).    This  term  represents  a  distortional  component  of  double  fre- 
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quency  and  it  is  therefore  designedly  made  relatively  small.  The  remain- 
ing component  of  pull  is  proportional  to  the  cmrent  variation  (2KK'il>tt) 
and  this  component  is  therefore  made  as  large  as  possible,  as  the  amplitude 
of  the  diaphragm  vibrations  will  then  be  porportional  to  the  amplitude 
of  the  current  variation  (i);  it  will  also  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
flux  due  to  the  permanent  magnet,  (0«).  Thus,  to  make  the  vibrations 
of  the  diaphragm  a  maximum  for  a  given  current  variation,  K4>a  is 
designedly  made  large  compared  to  KK'i,  which  means  that  the  flux  (^«) 
produced  by  the  permanent  magnet  is  much  greater  than  the  flux  pro- 
duced by  the  current  in  the  winding  (A0).  Under  these  conditions, 
distortional  effects  are  minimized  and  maximum  amplitude  of  diaphragm 
vibration  and  signal  strength  (sound)  for  a  given  signal  current  (t)  secured. 
The  d.c.  resistance  of  a  receiver  such  as  described  above  would  be 
about  2000  ohms,  as  many  as  10,000  or  more  turns  of  fine  wire  (about 
No.  40  A.  W.  G.  or  smaller)  being  employed  to  make  up  the  winding. 
The  impedance  to  an  alternating  current  will,  of  course,  be  greater  than 
this,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  the  current  and  the  effective  resistance 
of  the  circuit.  At  400  cycles  a  certain  receiver  of  this  type  had  an  impe- 
dance of  2900  ohms;  at  800  cycles  an  impedance  of  3900  ohms,  and  at 
1000  cycles  an  impedance  of  4400  ohms. 

The   Baldwin  Receiver. — ^Another  type   of  receiver  more   recently 
developed,  known  as  the  Baldwin  receiver,  possesses  the  advantage  that 

the  diaphragm  is  not  initially 
stressed,  and  thus  may  be  more 
responsive  and  sensitive  to  the 
pull  exerted  on  it  by  the  flux 
(A0)  caused  by  the  signal  current 
(i).  The  construction  is  indi- 
cated below  (Fig.  54). 

It  is  evident  that  when  no 
signal  is  being  received,  the  arma- 
ture being  balanced  in  its  neutral 
position  (the  flux  traversing  the 
gaps  a  and  b  in  the  same  direction  and  being  equal  in  value)  no  pull  is 
exerted  on  the  mica  diaphragm.  If  a  signal  pulsation  of  current  passes 
through  the  receiver  winding,  however,  it  produces  a  flux,  which,  combin- 
ing with  the  permanent  flux,  results  in  an  asymmetrical  distribution  of 
the  flux,  causing  a  force  to  be  exerted  on  the  armature  and  thus  on  the 
diaphragm.^ 

Other  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of  receiver  in  addition  to  the 
one  mentioned  above,  are: 

*  The  student  is  referred  to  E.  I.  Bucher,  "  Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,"  page  168, 
for  more  detailed  description. 
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Fio.  54 — Essential  elements  of  the  Baldwin 
balanced-armature  telephone  receiver. 
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(1)  The  magnetic  circuit  is  of  low  reluctances  and  thus  small  signal 
currents  will  produce  relatively  greater  fluxes  and  greater  forces. 

(2)  The  armature  is  similar  in  its  mounting  to  a  lever,  with  a  force 
acting  at  each  end.  The  diaphragm,  b^ing  rigidly  attached  to  one  end, 
thus  has  an  increased  deflection  for  a  given  magnetizing  force,  and  thus 
the  signal  strength  is  intensified. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  device  is  not  truly  balanced  (when  no  signal 
is  being  received)  in  the  case  of  detectors  where  the  initial  current  is  not 
zero,  as  in  the  vacuum  tube  and  crystal  equipped  with  polarizing  battery. 
The  pull  due  to  this  current,  however,  is  extremely  light,  compared  to 
the  heavy  pull  exerted  by  the  permanent  magnet  in  the  usual  type  of 
construction,  and  the  diaphragm  may  be  considered  as  essentially 
unstressed. 

Characteristics  of  Crystal  Rectifiers. — ^From  the  previously  mentioned 
function  of  the  rectifier  as  utiUzed  in  the  reception  of  radio  signals,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  essential  characteristic  which  it  must  possess  is  that 
of  unilateral  conductivity.  This  means  that  the  rectifier  possesses  a 
high  conductivity  for  current  of  a  given  polarity,  and  relatively  low  con- 
ductivity for  current  of  opposite  polarity.  Due  to  this  property,  a  train 
of  high-frequency  e.m.f.  waves  impressed  on  the  circuit  containing  the 
phones  and  detector  (in  series)  will  result  in  a  net  force  being  exerted  on 
the  diaphragm,  the  resultant  deflection  producing  a  chck  in  the  phones. 
With  the  detector  omitted,  the  net  effect  is  not  obtained  and  no  click 
results,  the  diaphragm  being  imable  to  follow  the  high-frequency  current 
alternations  due  to  its  mechanical  inertia.  These  effects  have  been  previ- 
ously indicated  by  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  48  and  49. 

The  unilateral  conductivity  possessed  by  various  crystals  is  shown 
by  the  following  curves  (Figs.  55  to  58,  inclusive).  These  curves  indi- 
cate the  relatively  large  currents  obtained  when  e.m.f.  of  various  values 
and  of  a  given  polarity  are  impressed  across  the  rectifier  circuit  and  the 
comparatively  small  (practically  negligible)  ciirrents  obtained  when  the 
e.m.f.'s  are  reversed.  These  curves  represent  the  "  d.c.  characteristic  " 
of  the  crystals  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  a.c.  characteristic "  dis- 
cussed below,  and  are  obtained  by  means  of^he  experimental  circuit  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  60  (Insert  A). 

Fig.  55  Ulustrates  the  characteristics  obtained  for  a  carborundum 
(sOicon  carbide)  crystal.  The  curve  is  interesting  as  it  illustrates  the 
function  of  the  local  battery,  sometimes  used  in  series  with  the  detector 
and  phones,  and  known  as  a  "  polarizing  "  battery.  The  connection  of 
this  battery  in  the  detector  circuit  is  illustrated  below  (Fig.  59). 

It  is  evident  that  with  any  detector  the  greatest  asymmetrical  effect 
(and  thus  maximum  signal  strength)  will  be  obtained,  if  w^  adjust  the 
crystal  to  operate  at  the  point  of  maximum  change  of  curvature.    In  the 
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case  of  the  curve  considered, 
this  does  not  occur  at  the 
zero  voltage  value  but  at 
+1.25  volts  approximately. 
Therefore  the  local  battery 
potentiometer  would  be  ad- 
justed to  impress  an  initial 
voltage  of  +1.25  volts  on 
the  crystal.  Under  these 
conditions  the  signal  voltage 
impressed  on  the  potentiom- 
eter, detector,  and  phones 
in  series,  would  vary  the 
current  above  and  below  the 
initial  value  (indicated  by  i 
in  Fig.  55)  and  a  maximum 
asymmetrical    current    thus 

Fio.  55. — Characteristic  curves  of  a  carborundum  secured, 
rectifying  crystal,  using   a   fine   steel   point  for  The  "  d.C.  characteristic  " 

making  contact.    The  maximum  rectifying  action  jg  ^^  indicated  on  the  figure 
occurs  when  a  polarizing  voltage  of  about  1.2  -  .  .£. .       _  •  x 

voltB  is  used.  *      «*»  for  a  poor  rectifying  point, 

which   indicates    that  with 
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this  adjustment,  the  asymmet- 
rical effect  of  the  crystal  is  prac- 
tically ml,  and  the  resistance  of 
a  uniformly  high  value. 

Mg.  56  illustrates  the  charac- 
teristics taken  for  a  Cerusite 
crystal  (trade  designation),  under 
conditions  of  good  and  poor  ad- 
justment. The  asymmetrical 
conductivity  obtained  with  the 
good  rectifying  point  is  more 
pronounced  for  this  crystal  than 
for  the  carbonmdum  crystal  of 
Fig.  55,  and  no  polarizing  battery 
would  be  required,  as  a  sharp 
''break,''  or  high  rate  of  change  of 
curvature,  is  obtainedatzero  volt- 
age. The  resistance  is  imiformly 
very  high  on  the  poor  rectifying 

point,  and  is  practicaUy  constant  fig.  56.— Characteristic  curves  of  a  "Ceni- 
in  value  for  all  e.m.f .  values.^  site  "  rectifying  crystal. 

*  Some  recent  tests  by  the  author  indicate  that  caution  must  be  observed  in  drawing 
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Fig.  67  illustrates  the  d.c.  characteristics  for  two  different  points 
on  a  detector  known  as  a  Lenzite  crystal,  which  show  the  same  general 
form  as  the  corresponding  curves  in  the  previous  figures.  No  polarizing 
battery  would  be  required  if  the  crystal  is  operated  on  the  good  rectifying 
point.  The  luiilateral  conductivity  of  the  crystal  is  indicated  to  some 
extent  even  for  the  poor 
point,  and  some  detection 
may  be  secured  on  this  con- 
dition, if  very  strong  signals 
are  being  received. 

Fig.  58  illustrates  char- 
acteristics obtained  with  a 
combination  of  two  cystals, 
zincite  (red  oxide  of  zinc) 
and  chalcopyrite  (iron- 
copper  sulphide) ,  v.  hie  h 
differs  from  the  preceding 
cases  in  which  a  sharp 
metallic  point  is  placed  in 
light  contact  with  the  crys- 
tal. The  curves  indicate 
that  a  polarizing  e.m.f .  may 
be  desirable,  and  also  show 
that  considerable  rectifica- 
tion will  be  secured  even  if 
operating  on  a  poor  point. 
This  would  make  the  com- 
bination desirable  for  use 
where  adjustments  may  be 
frequent,  due  to  vibrations 

or  similar  distiu'bances,  which  may  be  present,  as  in  the  case  of  portable 
receiving  equipment  and  stations  on  shipboard. 

The  asymmetrical  effect  of  the  detectors  described  above,  when  an 
alternating  potential  is  impressed  across  the  circuit  in  which  they  are 
connected  is  indicated  by  the  curves  (using  a  zincite-chalcopyrite)  shown 
in  Fig.  60.  The  experimental  circuit  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  60  (Insert  B). 
Both  the  d.c.  and  a.c.  characteristics  are  indicated,  the  former  being  plotted 
between  the  d.c.  voltage  and  corresponding  current  as  heretofore,  while 
the  latter  is  plotted  between  the  effective  a.c.  voltage  and  the  d.c. 
component  of  the  rectified  alternating  current,  as  read  by  the  same  d.c. 

oonclusions  from  the  d.c.  characteristics  of  the  crystal.  By  actually  connecting  the 
crystal  to  a  receiving  set,  adjusting  for  a  good  point  and  then  making  the  a.c.  and  d.c. 
tests  of  this  point  it  was  found  that  not  only  must  the  curvature  be  high  to  give  good 
detection,  but  the  a.c.  resistance  must  not  be  less  than  about  100,000  ohms. 
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ammeter  used  in  obtaining  the  ''  d.c.  characteristic."  The  instantaneous 
values  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  detector  circuit  when  a  sine  wave  e.m.f . 
is  impressed,  have  been  plotted  in  Fig.  61,  wherein  the  corresponding 
voltage  values  are  also  indicated.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  negative 
alternations  of  the  current  are  practically  negUgible  in  amplitude,  while 

the  positive  alternations  are  not 
of  sine -wave  form  but  consider- 
ably more  peaked,  due  to  the 
variation  in  detector  resistance, 
which  decreases  as  the  cmrentf 
increases. 

This  current  may  be  graphi- 
cally  resolved  into  its  d.c.  and 
a.c.  components  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  flatter  component 
will  not  affect  the  d.c.  ammeter 
the  deflection  of  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  magnitude  of 
the  d.c.  component  only,  the 
value  of  which  it  indicates.  Thus, 
for  an  effective  a.c.  voltage  of 
1.41  volts  Fig.  60  (maximmn 
value  equal  to  2  volts  as  shown 
in  Fig.  61)  the  reading  of  the 
FiQ.  58.-<Jhamcteri8tic  curves  of  a  "Perikon"  ^^^ter  is  2  milliamperes,  which 
rectifier,  utiUzing  the  contact  between  zincite  IS  ^^e  magmtude  of  the  d.c. 
and  chalcopyrite.  component  as   indicated  in  Fig. 

61.  Thus  the  curve  obtained 
from  the  a.c.  test  indicates  the  d.c.  component  plotted  to  various 
corresponding  a.c.  voltages  as  indicated  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  60. 

The  insert  curve  in  Fig.  60  illus- 
trates the  a.c.  and  d.c.  characteristics 
to  a  magnified  scale  in  the  region  of  the 
zero  voltage  point.  It  is  interesting 
and  important  to  observe  that  this  d.c. 
characteristic  indicates  satisfactory- 
rectification,  for  very  small   voltage 

values,  such  as  would  exist  across  the  ^  „  ,  ,     . 

J   .     ,         ,  •       'x         J  1   Fig.  59. — Scheme  of  using  such  a  crystal 

detector-phone   circmt   under  normal      ^  earbonmdum  in  a  receiving  circuit. 

conditions,although  the  more  extended       xhe  best  rectifying  action  is  obtained 

curve  (main  curve  of  Fig.  60)  would 

seem  to  indicate  that  for  small  voltage 

variations,  a  polarizing  e.m.f.  of  about 

-|-.25  volt  would  be  desirable.    These  data  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  the 
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by  suitable  adjustment  of  the  poten- 
tiometer on  the  polarising  battery. 
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charscteriBtic  curves  are  to  be  considered  reliable,  and  truly  indicative 
of  wbat  the  rectifier  will  do  in  its  application  to  radio  signal  recep- 
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Flo.  60 — Comparison  of  d.c.  and  a.c.  characteriBtica  of  a  Perikon  detector.  The  a.c. 
ch&racteriBtic  waa  obtained  by  meaBuring  the  current  through  the  rectifier  with 
d.c.  ainmet«r  when  an  aitemating  e.m.f .  was  impressed.  The  insert  shows  the  really 
important  action,  aa  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  volt  is  set  up 
across  the  rectifier  when  it  is  used  in  a  receiving  circuit. 

tion,   it   is  desirable  to  investigate  them  for  low  values  of  impressed 
voltages  and  not  cany  them  out  to  voltage  values  as  large  as  2  volts, 
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a   magnitude    practically  never  encountered    in   normal   radio   recep- 
tion. 

Desirable  Characteristics  of  Crystal  Rectifiers. — Crystal  detectors  or 
rectifiers  should  possess  the  following  qualities: 

1.  They  should  be  mechanically  rugged  and  well  constructed.  This 
means  that  they  should  be  able  to  hold  their  adjustment  and  not  be  easily 
disturbed.  These  are  especially  desirable  characteristics  in  field  or  marine 
sets,  where  jarring  or  vibration  is  likely  to  be  present. 

2.  The  crystals  should  be  sensitive,  that  is,  should  possess  good  recti- 
fying properties,  if  their  setting  is  properly  adjusted.  Too  great  a  sen- 
sibility is  not  desirable  as  satisfactory  adjustment  is  usually  obtained  with 
difficulty.    Also  it  may  be  difficult  to  retain  the  sensitive  adjustment. 
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Fig.  61. — ^Analysis  of  the  current  through  a  rectifying  cr3r8tal. 


3.  The  crystal  should  be  easily  adjusted.  It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage 
if  any  marked  difficulty  is  found  in  adjusting  the  setting  for  good  reception, 
as  valuable  time  may  be  lost  in  this  way  if  a  signal  is  coming  in  and  the 
detector  not  operating  properly. 

4.  The  cr3rstal  should  possess  self-protecting  characteristics  to  pre- 
vent itself  from  being  "  burned  out  "  and  the  setting  destroyed,  if  abnor- 
mally powerful  energy  radiations  are  received,  such  as  static  and  other 
atmospheric  disturbances. 

A  complete  explanation  for  the  asymmetrical  conductivity  of  two  dis- 
similar crystals  in  contact,  or  a  crystal  in  contact  with  a  metal  point  has 
not  yet  been  advanced.    It  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  thermo-electric 
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eflFects  produced  by  the  heating  of  the  function  when  the  detector  is 
carrying  current.^  The  rectifying  properties  have  abo  been  considered 
as  being  due  to  electrolytic  action,  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 
crjrstal.^  A  more  likely  explanation,  however,  is  based  on  the  "surface 
work  "  for  electron  evaporation  from  the  two  crystals;  if  the  "  surface 
works"  are  different,  the  contact  point  must  offer  asymmetrical  resistance.* 

Application  of  the  Bridging  Condenser. — It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
telephone  receiver  possesses  considerable  impedance  for  a  1000-cycle  alter- 
nating current.      It  might  seem  that  it  ^ 
would  be   impossible  to   send   a  radio     &      /  r-?p\     I 
frequency  current   through    the   phone 
circuit,  and  this  would  be  the  case  w^ere 
it  not  for  the  distributed  capacity  which  fiq.  62.— Use  of  a  "bridging"  con- 
is  associated  with  the  windings  in  the         denser  in  parallel  with  receiver, 
phone,    and    the   phone    cords.      This 

capacity  is  in  shunt  with  the  telephone  windings,  and  is  represented 
by  the  fictitious  condenser,  C,  in  Fig.  62. 

The  current  may  then  be  considered  to  divide  in  the  circuit  as  shown 
in  Fig.  63,  the  radio  frequency  component  passing  through  the  distributed 
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Fig.  63. — Currents  in  the  branched  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

capacity,  which  has  a  relatively  low  impedance  to  high-frequency  current, 

while  the  audio  frequency  component  flows  through  the  phone  windings. 

Normally,  however,  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  phone  cords,  etc., 

is  only  a  few  micro-microfarads  in  value  and  is  not  large  enough  to  supply 

» W.  H.  Eccles,  Proc.  Phys.  Soc,  London,  Vol.  25,  p.  273,  June,  1913. 

«  R.  H.  Goddard,  Physical  Review,  Vol.  34,  1912. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  any  explanation  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  fact  that 
certain  crystals  rectify  in  one  direction  for  low  voltages,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  higher  voltages,  not  rectifying  at  all  for  some  intermediate  voltage. 
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a  low  impedance  by-path  for  the  high-frequency  component.  It  is  there- 
fore usual  to  connect  additional  capacity  across  the  phones,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  62,  condenser  C.  This  additional  capacity  is  known  as  a  bridging 
condenser,  and  may  have  a  value  of  approximately  5000  /xMf.  A  low 
impedance  path  for  the  high-frequency  component  is  thus  supplied,  thus 
permitting  a  larger  fraction  of  the  high-frequency  signal  voltage  to  act 
across  the  rectifying  crystal  and  hence  increasing  its  rectif3dng  efficiency. 
This,  in  tmn,  increases  the  amplitude  of  the  audio-frequency  component 
flowing  through  the  phones  and  the  strength  of  the  received  signal  is  there- 
by increased. 

The  bridging  condenser  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  capacity  which 
receives  a  ciunulative  charge  during  the  passage  of  a  wave-train,  due  to 
the  as3mimetrical  conductivity  of  the  rectifier,  comparatively  little  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  phones.  When  the  wave-train  has  passed  this 
condenser  discharges  through  the  phones,  since  it  cannot  discharge  back 
through  the  detector,  due  to  high  resistance  in  this  circuit.  This  unidirec- 
tional discharge  passes  through  the  phone  winding  as  a  ciurent  pulse  equiv- 
alent to  the  d.c.  component  previously  described.  Thus  one  click  is 
produced  in  the  phones  per  wave-train,  and  the  observer  hears  a  note  of 
audio  frequency  pitch  as  previously  described. 

Vacuum  Tube  Detector. — ^The  crystal  rectifier  is  being  rapidly  super- 
seded by  the  three-electrode  vacuum  tube  due  to  the  latter's  greater  sen- 
sitivity, reliability,  and  ease  of  adjustment.  The  action  of  the  tube  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  VI;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  full 
explanation  of  its  rectifying  action.  One  advantage  of  the  tube  over  the 
cr3rstal  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  rectif3dng  ability  is  measured  by  the  accuracy 
of  its  design  and  construction,  while  that  of  the  crystal  is  an  inherent 
property  of  the  substance,  and  cannot  be  altered  or  improved.  With  the 
latter,  the  "  best "  point  of  operation  is  determined  experimentally  and 
may  or  may  not  represent  the  best  performance  of  which  the  crystal 
is  capable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tube  may  be  accurately  and  definitely 
adjusted  for  best  operation,  which  as  ah'eady  stated,  exceeds  that  of  the 
best  crjrstal  rectifiers.  The  more  general  use  of  the  tube  has  been  some- 
what retarded  by  its  higher  first  cost,  and  various  patent  situations  involved 
in  its  manufacture  and  distribution. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war,  however,  the  tube  is  being  more  and  more 
extensively  used  and  will  probably  be  the  only  detector  ultimately  in  use. 

Adjustment  of  Receiving  Set. — The  receiving  circuit  for  a  spark  set 
has  already  been  studied  on  page  340,  and  it  now  remains  to  discuss  the 
characteristics  of  such  a  circuit  and  the  adjustments  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Before  doing  this,  however,  we  must  define  two 
quantities,  upon  which  the  comparison  of  receiving  systems  is  based, 
i.e.:   "  audibility  "  and  "  selectivity." 
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**  Audibility  "  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  audio  current  flow- 
ing through  the  telephone  receivers  to  that  which  is  necessaiy  to  make 
the  signals  just  audible.  To  speak  of  a  receiving  circuit  having  an  audi- 
bility of,  say,  20,  means  that  the  current  in  the  receiving  circuit  is  twenty 
times  that  which  is  just  necessary  to  produce  a  just  audible  signal. 

The  audibility  thus  defined  is  directly  proportional  to  the  current  in 
the  receiving  antenna  and,  for  weak  couplings,  say  less  than  5  per  cent, 
inversely  to  the  coupling  coefficient  between  the  receiving  antenna  cir- 
cuit and  the  receiving  closed  circuit.  Again  for  short  distances  the  receiv- 
ing antenna  current  may  be  shown  to  vary  as  follows: 

'"^'-m- <"» 

where 

If = receiving  antenna  current ; 

7«s transmitting  antenna  current; 

hf  and  At "=  height  of  receiving  and  transmitting  antenna,  respectively; 

£«  effective  resistance  of  the  receiving  antenna,  including  the 

resistance  due  to  the  closed  circuit  being  coupled  to  it; 

cl= distance  between  the  two  antennse. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that,  if  the  coupUng  between  antenna  and 

dosed  tuned  circuit  is  very  loose  (generally  the  case  in  practice) 

"*¥"fixdlfc' <**> 

where 

a = audibility;^ 

%» coupling  coefficient  between  receiving  antenna  circuit  and  the 
receiving  closed  circuit. 
*'  Selectivity  "  of  a  receiving  system  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  antenna  circuits 
to  the  difference  between  this  wave-length  and  the  length  of  some  other 
wave  which  (of  same  field  intensity  as  signal  wave)  will  give  a  response 
just  audible.    Thus,  if: 

X«= natural  wave-length  of  the  two  antenna  circuits; 

Xa= length  of  wave  (of  same  field  intensity  as  signal  wave)  which 

win  give  a  just  audible  response  in  the  telephone  receivers. 
S  as  selectivity, 

Then:  ^^XJi^ ^^^^ 

It  win  be  seen  that  selectivity  is  a  measure  of  how  Uttle  the  reception 

^  This  formula  is  approxiinate  only;  actually  the  audibility  does  not  vary  inversely 
with  R  because  the  detector  efficiency  is  involved  in  the  magnitude  of  R.  For  a  theo- 
retical discussion  of  the  best  coupling  for  detectors  of  different  types  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Chapter  XV  of  Pierce's  **  Electric  Oscillations  and  Electric  Waves." 
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of  signals  from  a  certain  transmitting  station  will  be  interfered  with  by 
the  presence  of  electromagnetic  waves  of  a  different  wave-length  emanating 
from  other  stations.    Thus  if  Xa  =  X»,  a  condition  impossible  to  realize,  then, 

0 

or  the  selectivity  is  infinitely  large,  and  no  interference  will  be  registered 
at  the  receiving  station. 

It  may  be  shown  that  when  the  transmitting  and  receiving  systems  are 
tuned,  selectivity  is  affected  by  the  sxmi  of  the  decrements  of  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  systems  *  and  also  by  the  audibility  of  the  receiving 
circuit  (in  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  k),  approximately  as  shown  by  the 
following  formula: 

where,  g = a  constant ; 

5f  and  5|.= decrements  of  transmitting  and  receiving  circuits,  respectively; 
o  =  audibility. 

Practically  no  selectivity  can  be  obtained  with  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  systems  out  of  tune. 

When  making  the  adjustments  of  a  receiving  set  the  aim  should  be 
to  obtain  the  maximum  selectivity  compatible  with  a  reasonable  audi- 
bility; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  two  quantities  are  inversely 
proportional  to  each  other  and  that  a  high  audibility  means  a  low  selectivity 
and  vice  versa,  as  shown  by  the  formula  above. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of 
receivers,  of  which  there  are,  in  general,  three: 

1st.  Those  in  which  the  detecting  circuit  is  conductively  coupled  to 
the  receiving  antenna  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  64. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  detecting  circuit  is  inductively  coupled  to  the 
receiving  antenna  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  65. 

3d.  Those  in  which  the  detecting  circuit  is  capacitively  connected 
to  the  receiving  antenna  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

In  all  receiving  systems  the  receiving  antenna  circuit  is  supposed 
to  be  tuned  to  the  wave-length  of  the  incoming  oscillations,  so  that  the 
e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the  receiving  antenna  due  to  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  produce  the  maximum  current. 

First  Type  of  Receiver. — ^In  this  type,  since  the  enei^  of  the  signals 
received  in  the  antenna  is  applied  directly  to  the  detector  circuit  without 
loss  on  any  intermediary  circuit,  it  is  plain  that  comparatively  loud  signals 
will  be  obtained,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  inductance  to  which  the 
detector  circuit  is  connected  is  of  any  reasonable  value,  so  as  to  produce 

» See  Chapter  IV,  pp.  272-274. 
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a  reasonable  drop  across  the  detector  circuit;  it  has  been  shown  (Fig.  60) 
that  the  rectification  given  by  the  crystal  is  porportional  to  the  sqvme 
of  the  impressed  voltage,  hence  if  the  inductance  used  in  the  antenna  for 
tuning  is  low,  the  drop  across  this  inductance  will  probably  be  low,  so 
that  a  poor  signal  will  be  obtained.  The  signal  given  by  the  connection 
will  probably  be  loud  and  be- 


4 


i 


# 


cause  of  the  very  loudness  of 
the  signals,  the  system  must,  as 
already  pointed  out,  be  lacking 
in  selectivity.  Of  course,  the 
selectivity  may  be  improved  by 
making  the  decrements  of  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  an- 
tenna circuits  low;  seeEq.  (16). 
Second  Type  of  Receiver. — 
This  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  a  timing  condenser 

in  the  detector  circuit.  We  will  consider  the  two  cases  separately, 
(a)  Wiihaut  a  tuning  amdenser  in  the  detector  circuit.  In  this  case  the  audi- 
bility of  the  signals  may  be  changed  by  changing  the  coupling  between 
H  and  K  (Fig.  65);  it  is  superior  to  the  first  type  because  the  selec- 
tivity may  be  greatly  increased  without  decreasing  the  audibility.  This 
is  done  by  using  a  weak  coupling  between  H  and  X,  thus  increasing  selec- 


Fio.  64. — Single-circuit  receiving  system. 
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tivity;  the  signal  is  main- 
tained at  a  loud  intensity 
by  winding  K  with  many 
turns  of  wire  compared  to 
the  winding  of  H,  thus 
obtaining  perhaps  much 
greater  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  K  than  exists 
across  H.  By  thus  using 
high  inductance  for  K, 
getting  larger  voltage,  the 
eflBciency  of  rectification  of 
the  crystal  is  increased  sufficiently  to  permit  the  weak  coupling  required 
for  selectivity,  (b)  With  a  tuning  condenser  in  the  detector  circuit.  An 
increase  in  selectivity  results  from  this  when,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
detector  circuit  is  tuned  to  the  receiving  antenna  circuit,  which  is,  in  turn, 
tuned  to  the  transmitting  antenna.  For  this  case  it  has  been  found  that 
the  selectivity  is  affected  most  by  the  decrements  of  the  detector  circuit 
and  of  the  transmitting  antenna,  and  very  little  by  the  decrement  of  the 
receiving  antenna.     This  result  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  great  selec- 


FiG.  65. — Two  circuit  inductively  coupled  receiving 

systems. 
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tivity  even  when  the  decrement  of  the  receiving  antenna  is  high,  by  using 
a  low  decrement  detector  circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  receiving  an- 
tenna has  a  low  decrement,  then  the  use  of  a  tuned  detector  circuit  has 
but  little  advantage,  and  it  would  show  practically  no  increase  in  selec- 
tivity over  the  case  where  no  condenser  is  used  in  the  detector  circuit. 

Third   Type  of  Ra- 

1 


WImb  wlaf  Um  ctatto 
ooapliBff ,  eoib  Liftad  Lf 
»f«  adjastfed  to  giT*  no 
motiutl  ladoctlott 


ceiver. — ^This  is  similar 
to  the  case  of  the  induc- 
tively coupled  type,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  the 
coupling  is  changed  by 
changing  the  two  con- 
densers Ci  and  C2,  Fig. 
66.  Increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  two  con- 
__  densers   increases    the 

Fig.  66.— Electrically,  or  capacitively,  coupled  receiving  coupling   and  hence  the 

system.  audibility,  while  the  se- 

lectivity is  at  the  same 
time  reduced.  Since  the  coupling  condensers  form,  together  with  closed 
circuit,  L2  "C,  a  circuit  which  is  in  multiple  with  the  antenna  tuning 
inductance,  it  is  plain  that  the  total  equivalent  inductance  or  capacity  of 
this  multiple  circuit  must  be  changed  somewhat  by  any  change  in  the 
coupling  condensers,  thus  affecting  the  timing  of  the  antenna  circuit.* 

Of  the  three  types  of  receivers  described  above  the  second  (inductively 
coupled    type)   is   most 


^ 


f 


widely  used,  while  the 
staticaDy  coupled  receiv- 
ers were  largely  used  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  The 
first  type  is  never  used 
except  when  first  picking 
up  signals,  when  the 
operator  may,  if  the 
apparatus  will  aUow  it, 
place  his  detecting  cir- 
cuit directly  across  the 
antenna  tuning  induct- 
ance; and  later  he  will  change  over  to  the  inductively  coupled  or  to  the 
staticaUy  coupled  type,  whichever  the  case  may  be. 

We  will  now  give  the  various  steps  through  which  an  operator  should 

^  For  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  selectivity  of  the  electrically  coupled  receiver 
see  article  by  Louis  Cohen,  "Electrostatically  coupled  circuits,"  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Oct.,  1920. 


Fig.  67. — Ordinary  type  of  receiving  circuit. 
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pass  when  receiving  signals,  in  the  case  of  an  inductively  coupled  receiver. 
The  circuit  of  this  receiver  is  again  r^roduced  in  Fig.  67  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  To  begin  with  the  operator  has  his  set  in  the  so-called  ''stand- 
bjr*'  position,  i.e.,  with  close  coupling  between  H  and  K  and  with  the 
switch  S  open,  so  as  to  make  the  detecting  circuit  aperiodic;  in  this  con- 
dition the  operator  manipulates  the  inductance  H  and  the  capacity 
C\  and  picks  up  practically  all  signals  which  reach  the  antenna  with 
sufficient  intensity.  When  he  wants  to  read  a  particular  signal  he  goes 
through  the  following  manipulations:  (a)  with  S  open,^  adjust  H 
and  C\  until  required  signal  is  loudest  and  then  the  coupling  of  H  and 
K  is  decreased  to  as  low  a  value  as  possible,  stUl  maintaining  a  fair  inten- 
sity of  signal  strength;  (b)  switch  S  is  closed  and  C2  is  adjusted  until 
required  signal  is  loudest,  (c)  Coupling  between  H  and  K  is  decreased 
and  at  the  same  time  H,  C\  and  C2  are  slightly  adjusted  until,  for  any 
particular  coupling,  the  signal  is  loudest.  This  operation  is  repeated  until 
the  legitimate  signal  becomes  quite  weak,  yet  audible,  and  all  the  other 
interfering  signals  have  been  weeded  out.  When  going  through  this  last 
step  the  interfering  signals  will,  of  course,  get  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
coupling  is  decreased  from  its  maximum  value,  but  the  audibility  may 
at  first  increase  and  then  decrease.  The  reason  for  this  latter  is  that 
the  antenna  and  the  closed  circuit  of  the  receiver  form  two  tuned  coupled 
circuits  upon  the  primary  of  which  (the  antenna)  there  is  impressed  an 
e.m.f.  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  natural  frequency  of  the  coupled  cir- 
cuits; the  curves  of  pages  103  and  104,  Chapter  I,  show  that,  under  these 
conditions,  the  current  in  the  secondary  (the  detector  circuit)  has  a  maxi- 
mum value  for  a  certain  critical  coupling  and  that  for  closer  or  weaker 
coupling  than  this  the  current  becomes  smaller.^ 

In  case  the  wave-length  being  received  is  appreciably  longer  than  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  antenna  the  shortening  condenser  Ci  will  be 
short-circuited  by  a  suitably  placed  switch,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
antenna  circuit  tuning  will  be  accomplished  by  varying  H  only. 

Some  additional  interesting  points  regarding  the  effect  of  the  decrease 
in  the  resistance  of  the  entire  receiving  system  upon  the  audibility  and 
selectivity  may  be  deduced  by  further  considering  formulas  (13)  and  (16). 

Formula  (13)  shows  that  the  less  the  value  of  R  (resistance  of  receiving 

^  In  case  no  switch,  S^  is  provided,  condenser  C%  may  be  set  at  its  miniTniim  value; 
this  is  practically  equivalent  to  opening  switch  8, 

*  The  curves  given  on  pp.  103-104  were  obtained  while  an  e.m.f.  of  constant  ampli- 
tude was  impressed  on  the  primary  circuit.  In  the  circuit  of  Fig.  67  a  damped  e.m.f. 
is  impressed  as  the  prinuury :  if  the  damping  is  high  these  curves  are  not  quite  applicable 
to  the  case. 
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system)  the  greater  the  audibility,  and  in  this  respect  the  effective  resist- 
ance of  the  entire  receiving  system'  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.^ 
Again  from  Formula  (16),  i.e.: 


S=qX 


8t+8r    a' 


(16) 


it  may  be  seen  that,  since  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  system  affects 
the  decrement  6r  in  direct  proportion,  any  decrease  of  \R  will  decrease  6r 
and  increase  S  provided,  of  course,  that  a  is  kept  constant  by  suitably 
changing  k.  However,  since  no  matter  what  is  done  to  R  the  value  of  6t 
(transmitter  decrement)  cannot  be  changed  by  the  receiving  operator, 
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Fig.  68. — Showing  arrangement  of  a  buzzer  circuit  loosely  coupled  to  the  itn^Annn^  for 
the  testing  of  the  crystal  rectifier.  With  the  buzzer  in  operation  the  antenna 
oscillates  at  its  natural  frequency  and  so  acts  on  the  receiving  circuit  as  would  a 
signal.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  induction  from  the  buzzer  circuit  getting 
into  the  K-Ct  circuit  directly  as  in  this  case  the  test  is  valueless;  the  buzzer  will 
then  be  heard  in  the  phones  even  though  the  crystal  is  short-circuited. 


it  follows  that,  when  8r  is  made  very  small,  there  is  hardly  any  gain  in 
selectivity  obtainable  by  making  it  smaller,  because,  even  if  dr  were  zero, 
there  would  still  remain  8t  to  be  reckoned  with  in  connection  with  the 
value  of  the  selectivity.  The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  above 
is  that  it  is  uneconomical  to  try  to  make  the  receiving  system  of  extremely 

^In  addition  to  this  condition  the  resistance  introduced  into  the  circuit  by  the 
detector  and  phones  should  be  just  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  entire  circuit,  exclusive 
of  the  detector  and  phones. 
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low  resistance  unless  the  decrement  of  the  transmitting  set  is  also  made 
correspondingly  small. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  most  receivers  provision  is  made 
for  adjustment  of  the  crystal  detector  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  sensitive 
spot  thereon.  This  is  done  by  arranging  the  receiving  circuit  somewhat 
as  shown  in  Fig.  68,  where  a  buzzer  is  used  to  excite  by  impulse  (and  by 
means  of  coils  M  and  N)  the  antenna  circuit,  so  as  to  produce  therein 
ciurents  of  a  frequency  equal  to  the  nat\u^  frequency  of  the  antenna  cir- 
cuit; the  currents  in  the  latter  are  transferred  by  means  of  H  -K  ix)  the 
detector  circuit,  and  the  detector  may  thereby  be  adjusted  for  a  sensitive 
point. 

Wave-lengths  and  Ranges  in  Spark  Telegraphy. — ^The  wave-lengths 
used  in  spark  telegraphy  vary  from  about  50  to  about  6000  meters.  The 
range  under  200  is  allotted  to  amateurs;  200  to  600  is  generally  used  for 
aeroplane  sets;  450  to  800  for  ship  sets,  900  to  1500  for  moderate-size 
land  stations,  and  over  1500  for  the  largest  land  stations.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  specify  the  following  wave-lengths: 

High-power  stations over  1600  meters. 

Navy 600  to  1600  meters. 

Ship  stations 300,  450,  600  meters. 

Amateurs below  200  meters. 

The  power  used  is  ^  to  }  kw.  for  amateiu*  and  aeroplane  sets,  1  to  10  kw. 
for  ship  sets,  5  to  20  kw.  for  moderate  size  land  stations  and  up  to  100  kw. 
or  more  for  the  largest  land  stations. 

The  range  covered  may  be  approximately  determined  by  means  of 
the  Austin  formula  given  below,  which  applies  to  daylight  transmission: 

7,=4.25X^^'X€     Vx (17)1 

where 

Ir^ the  ciu'rent  in  receiving  antenna  in  amperes; 
/«»  the  current  in  transmitting  antenna  in  amperes; 
hi  and  A2 = effective  heights  of  transmitting  and  receiving  antennas,  respect- 
ively, in  kilometers; 
X = wave  length  in  kilometers; 
d=:  distance  between  the  two  antennas  in  kilometers. 

In  the  above  formula  the  effective  resistance  of  the  entire  receiving  system 

^  See  Chapter  DC  for  further  discussion  of  transmitting  f ormulsB.  Papers  discussing 
this  formula  are  given  by  Austin  in  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  Vol.  7,  No.  3, 1911, 
and  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  1914,  also  by  Libby  in  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  Feb.,  1917. 
Recent  tests  by  Vallauri  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  this  equation,  he  having  obtained 
currents  about  ten  times  as  large  as  those  predicted  from  this  formula. 
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is  assumed  to  be  25  ohms.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  distance  (d)  occurs 
as  an  exponent  it  is  diflSieult,  more  particularly  for  large  distances,  to  solve 
the  above  equation  directly  for  d.  The  following  may,  however,  be  done. 
Knowing  %i,  h2f  It  and  X,  plot  a  curve  showing  the  relation  between  d  and 
/r.  The  value  of  d,  obtained  from  the  curve,  corresponding  to  an  /r 
which  will  give  the  minimum  audibility    (this  depends  on  the  type  of 
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Fig.  69. — Calculated  value  of  current  in  the  antenna  of  the  receiving  station  as  distance 

is  varied,  the  conditions  being  as  stated  in  the  diagram. 

detector  used)  is  the  maximiun  range.    An  example  has  been  worked 
out  below,  where: 

Ai=A2»0.Q25km. 

7f=5  amperes 


and 


/r=4.25X 


0.025^X5 
0.6  Xd 


X=0.6km. 


O.OOIU 


Substituting  different  values  of  d  in  this  last  equation  we  obtain  the  cor- 
responding values  of  Ir  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  plot  the  curve  of  Fig.  69. 


SMALL  SPARK  TRANSMITTER 


!^8. 70. — Side  view  of  a  small  spark  set  made  by  the  Wireless  Improvement  Co. 
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^th  an  ordinary  crystal  detector  and  a  receiving  system  of  25  ohms  a 
current  of  7  micro-amperes  in  the  receiving  antenna  is  sufficient  to  give 
unit  audibility.  Looking  up  the  curve  we  find  that  the  distance  corre- 
sponding to  7  micro-amperes  is  610  km.'s. 

If  strays   and    interference  should   be    present  perhaps   2S   micro- 


■     Fio.  7i.— Front  view  of  the  set  ahown  in  Fig.  70. 

amperes  might  be  required  in  the  receivii^  antenna  in  order  to  insure 
reliable  communication,  in  which  case  the  distance  would  be  310  km.'s. 

Thus,  for  daylight  transmission,  under  poor  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  range  would  be  about  300  km-'s,  and  under  very  favorable  atmospheric 
conditions  the  range  would  be  about  600  km.'s. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  transmitter  in  the  problem  con- 
sidered above,  the  high-frequency  power  in  the  antenna  for  a  current  of 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  LARGE  SPARK  TRANSMITTER 


ITro.  72. — Gatenl  view  of  the  apuk  tmuanittw  uaed  at  the  U.  S.  Govenrnwnt  station 
at  Ariington  for  broadcasting  time  signals  and  weather  leporta. 


the  oonstmction  of  the  syncbronoua  lotating  gap  of  the  Arlington 
transmitter. 
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5  amperes  in  the  antenna  and  assuming  the  total  resistance  of  the  antenna 
to  be  8  ohms,  would  be  given  by: 

High-frequency  power  =  8X5^  =  200  watts. 

Assuming  efficiency  of  the  transmitting  set  from  alternator  to  antenna 
B=25  per  cent. 


FiQ.  74. — Circuit  diagram  of  the  ArliDgton  tnuumitter.     (Proc.  I.R.E.} 
It  must  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  above,  that  if  we  neglect  the 

0.001  M 

factor  ."   \^  ,  in  Eq.  (17) 

d~4.25x'^, (18) 

then,  if  everything  else  be  kept  constant  the  distance  would  vary  directly 
with  the  transmitting  antenna  current  (/,) ;  but  the  power  required  from 
the  alternator  varies  with  the  square  of  the  current,  hence  to  double  the 
transmitting  distance  the  power  put  into  the  antenna  must  be  quad- 
rupled; and,  if  the  factor  e  "^^  be  considered,  the  power  must  be  more 
than  quadrupled  to  double  the  range  of  transmission.  Hence,  the  necessity 
for  great  range  of  transmission  of  increasing  the  antenna  heights  (more 
especially  the  transmitting  antenna)  to  very  great  values. 

Arrangement  of  Apparatus  of  a  Spark  Set — The  various  j^rts  required 
for  a  transmitting  set  are  generally  assembled  in  compact  form;   in  the 
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case  of  a  low-powered  outfit  practically  all  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hand  key  for  sending,  may  be  mounted  directly  on  a  panel.  A 
neat  design  for  a  SOQ-watt,  quenched-spark  transmitter  is  shown  in  Figs.  70 
and  71;  the  legends  on  the  cuts  makes  them  self-explanatory.  The  larger 
land  stations  of  course  require  large  switch  boards  and  auxiliary  appa- 
ratus, in  fact  the  outfit  really  comprises  a  complete  isolated  power  plant 
equipment. 

In  Fig.  72  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  of  the  Arlington 
spark  set,  used  for  sending  out  time  signals;  Fig.  73  gives  a  closer  view 
of  the  rotating  sychronous  spark  gap  and  Fig.  74  gives  a  complete  cir- 
cuit diagram  of  this  station. 


CHAPTER  VI 
VACUXTM  TUBES  AND  THEIR  OPERATION  IN  TYPICAL  CmCUITS  ^ 

Constitution  of  a  Conductor,  Possibility  of  Electron  Emission. — ^As 
outlined  in  Chapter  I,  a  conductor  is  made  of  atoms  (or  molecules)  with 
some  of  the  electrons  free  from  atoms,  moving  back  and  forth,  from  one 
atom  to  another.  Unless  the  conductor  is  at  absolute  zero  temperature 
its  atoms  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  agitation,  having  non-coordinated 
motions  in  all  directions.  The  free  electrons  share  the  motion  of  the  atoms, 
and  due  to  their  comparatively  small  mass  (about  1/200,000  that  of  the 
tungsten  atom)  their  average  velocity  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  atoms. 

Now  the  atoms  of  a  metal  tend  to  separate  from  each  other  at  high 
temperatures  or,  we  may  say,  the  metal  tends  to  evaporate  just  as  water 
evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures.  We  must  imagine  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  a  metal  great  enough  to  prevent  appreciable  evaporation  at  ordinary 
temperature;  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  atoms  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  this  surface  tension.  With  very  high  temperatures,  how- 
ever, those  atoms  having  the  highest  velocity  break  through  the  surface 
tension  and  so  start  the  process  of  vaporization,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises.  To  accomplish  actually  the  vapor- 
ization of  the  ordinary  metal  requires  that  the  heating  be  done  in  vacuum, 
otherwise  oxidation  occurs  instead.  The  number  of  atoms  evaporated 
from  a  given  surface  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  of  the  metal  being  tested. 

Now  it  seems  quite  likely  that  if,  when  the  atoms  acquire  a  high  velocity, 
they  are  able  to  break  through  the  surface  tension  of  the  metal  the  electrons 
can  do  the  same  thing,  hence  we  get  the  idea  of  dedrans  evaporating? 
This  evaporation  of  the  electrons  will  take  place  at  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  the  atoms  of  the  metal  itself  because  of  the  higher  average 
velocity  of  the  electrons. 

Theoretical  Prediction  of  the  Number  of  Electrons  Emitted  from  a 
Hot  Body. — ^The  niunber  of  atoms  (or  molecules)  of  an  ordinary  liquid 

^  Since  this  material  went  to  press  there  has  been  published  an  excellent  text  on 
Vacuum  Tubes  by  H.  J.  Van  der  Bijl. — McGraw-Hill  Co. 

'  See  O.  W.  Richardson's  book  on  "  The  Emission  of  Electricity  from  Hot  Bodies." 
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which  evaporate  was  known  to  vary  with  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
of  the  substance  and  temperature  according  to  the  equation, 


where 


iV= number  of  atoms  evaporating  per  second  per  sq.  cm.  of  surface; 
r^ absolute  temperature,  ordinarily  called  degrees  Kelvin; 
a = latent  heat  of  evaporation ; 
A— a  constant. 

Richardson  was  the  first  to  draw  an  analog  between  the  evaporation  of 
atoms  and  possible  evaporation  of  electrons  from  a  hot  metal.  Reason- 
ing from  the  above  equation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  electrons  evaporating  per  second  (current)  could  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

i=aVT€"2r        .    , (1) 

in  which 

1= current  of  emission  per  sq.  cm.  of  hot  surface; 
7= absolute  temperature  of  hot  metal; 
b= latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  electrons = 105,000; 
a»a  constant. 

As  this  predicted  current  was  due  to  the  thermal  activity  of  the  emit- 
ting surface  Richardson  suggested  the  term  thermionic  current,  a  name 
which  is  at  present  used  to  some  extent;  the  term  eUctrcm  current  is  also 
used,  but  this  is  really  not  distinctive,  because  all  currents,  arising  from 
whatsoever  cause,  are  due  to  the  flow  of  electrons. 

The  emission  of  electrons  predicted  by  Eq.  (1)  would  give  currents 
from  a  heated  tungsten  filament  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  1;  it  is  evident 
that  very  large  currents  might  be  expected  from  a  tungsten  filament  at 
temperatures  well  within  the  safe  operating  region.^  Of  course,  ordi- 
narily there  is  no  current  of  such  magnitude  due  to  emitted  electrons; 
although  the  number  of  electrons  indicated  in  Fig.  1  is  really  emitted, 
they  at  once  re-enter  the  surface  so  that  on  the  whole  there  are  no  electrons 
leaving  the  hot  surface.  As  soon  as  an  electron  leaves  the  filament  it 
(the  filament)  is  left  charged  positively  and  so  attracts  the  emitted  elec- 
tron; thus  there  are  as  many  electrons  falling  back  into  the  filament  as 
are  expelled  by  the  internal  thermal  agitation. 

^The  melting-point  for  tungsten  is  3270^  C;  reckoning  the  safe  operating  temper- 
ature as  that  which  gives  the  filament  2000  hours'  life,  the  safe  temperature  increases 
somewhat  with  the  diameter  of  the  filament,  being  perhaps  2200**  C.  for  a  filament 
.01  cm.  diameter  and  2300^  C.  for  one  .04  cm.  diameter. 
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SuppcNse,  however,  that  there  is,  close  to  the  heated  filament,  a  posi- 
tively charged  metal  plate;  an  expelled  electron  will  have  two  forces 
acting  on  it,  one  tending  to  make  it  fall  back  into  the  filament,  and  the 
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Fig.  1. — ^Theoretical  values  of  current  due  to  electron  emission  from  a  pure  tungsten 

filament. 


other  pulling  it  toward  the  positively  charged  plate.  Which  force  has 
the  preponderating  effect  will  depend,  of  com^e,  upon  the  value  of  the 
positive  plate  potential;  if  this  is  made  sufficiently  high,  all  of  the  electrons 
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emitted  from  the  hot  surface  will  be  drawn  to  the  plate,  none  of  them 
re-entering  the  hot  emitting  surface. 

The  value  of  the  current  under  this  condition  is  called  the  saturation 
current;  this  value  of  current  measured  for  different  filament  temper- 
atures should  satisfy  Richardson's  equation  because  all  of  the  electrons 
emitted  go  over  to  the  plate. 

As  early  as  1902  Richardson  published  experimental  results  confirm- 
ing his  theory.  Many  other  experimenters  published  results  seemingly 
contradicting  the  relations  given  in  Eq.  (1),  and  for  several  years  Richard- 
son's theory  was  the  subject  of  dispute. 

It  seems  that  very  minor  changes  in  the  amount  of  gas^  in  the  tube 
used,  or  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  hot  metal,  completely  nullified 
the  results  obtained,  and  such  has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  H.  A.  Wilson 
found,  e.g.,  that  the  emission  from  a  hot  platinum  filament  might  be 
reduced  to  1/250,000  of  its  normal  amount  by  first  heating  the  filament 
in  oxygen,  or  boiling  it  in  nitric  acid;  also  he  found  that  the  presence 
of  a  slight  amount  of  hydrogen  around  the  heated  filament  completely 
destroyed  the  effects  of  the  oxygen  and  nitric  acid.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  found  that  the  electron  emission  from  tungsten  is  very  much  increased 
by  such  an  impurity  as  thorium;  if  a  small  percentage  of  thorium  is 
present  in  a  tungsten  filament  the  emission  is  many  times  as  great  a« 
though  pure  tungsten  were  used. 

As  a  result  of  Wilson's  experiment  it  was  evident  that  the  condition 
of  the  hot  surface  was  of  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  emission; 
the  layer  of  oxygen-fiUed  platinum  on  the  surface  practically  prevented 
emission.  Yet  a  year  afterward  Wehnelt  showed  that  if  a  platinum 
filament  was  coated  with  lime  (calcium  oxide)  the  emission  of  electrons 
at  a  given  temperature  was  vastly  greater  than  from  the  platinum  itself. 

Langmuir's  experiments,  performed  with  timgsten  filaments  in  ex- 
tremely high  vacuum,  proved  without  doubt  the  truth  of  Richardson's 
prediction  and  indicated  that  the  various  experimenters  whose  tests  had 
showed  the  opposite  had  not  been  careful  enough  in  the  manipulation 
of  their  experiments  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  He  found 
that  the  higher  the  vacuum  the  more  consistently  did  experiment  and 
theory  agree,  whereas  others  had  concluded  that  g&s  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  thermionic  current  was  to  be  obtained.  In  one  of  Langmuir's 
tests  he  showed  that  the  presence  of  only  .000001  mm.  pressure  of  oxygen 
was  sufficient  practically  to  stop  the  emission  of  electrons  from  a  hot  tung- 
sten filament.  It  seems  then  that  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  hot 
electrode  affects  the  emission  of  electrons  much  as  the  evaporation  of 
water  is  prevented  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil  or 
similar  substance. 

^  See  article  by  Lockrow,  Phys.  Rev.,  February,  1922,  for  effect  of  gas  on  emission. 
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Distribution  of  Electrons  near  the  Surface  of  a  Hot  MetaL — In  Fig. 
2  is  shown,  in  rather  crude  fashion,  the  manner  in  which  the  electrons  are 
concentrated  near  the  surface  of  a  hot  body,  the  three  figures  being  for 
.  ,  .  •  ■ ,  temperaturesofper- 
■.'•  -..'-  :  haps  2100°,  2300°, 
■".;';■_.•.  •■  and  2500°  absolute 
'.,*-  .',','.  .;  '■;  temperature.  In 
■^•'■'  '  *'  ;  (o)  but  few  elec- 
!'■;.■•:.';:.,"'■"  trons  are  coming 
,■.■.■-  •,;  *-, ..  y  ,-"','. \:  off  and  these  have 
.', .".'  y.  \5.'ii"cJw^|^*  such  a  low  velocity 
{,  c  that  they  are  pulled 

Fig.  2.— Conventional  diagram  to  represent  the  distribution  of  ^^^  "^  *-^^  *™8' 
electrona  near  the  surface  of  a   hot  metal,  for  increasing  ^ten      before     they 

temperature.  have    moved    out 

from  the  ttmgsten 
perhaps  .001  cm.  In  (b)  more  electrons  are  emitted  and  their  mean 
velocity  has  increased  so  that  more  of  them  move  farther  away  from  the 
surface  before  falling  back.  In  (c)  is  shown  a  much  denser  electron 
atmosphere  near  the  surface  and  also  extending  to  considerable  distance 
from  the  tungsten       t,      _— tt,.^ 
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surface.      In  one 
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author     it     was  I 

found     that     at  " 

normal  operating  g  ^ 

temperature  only  |  " 
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of     them     never 

r  1  .  t 

gomg       very       far  Vtitoolty  ofemlBBlonlnlo'cnj/Beo 

(perhaps  .001  cm.)   Fiq.  3.— Velocity  distribution  for  electrons  emitted  from  hot 
from  the  surface.  tungsten,  for  three  different  temperatures. 

In  Fig.  3  is 
shown  a  set  of  curves  corresponding  to  the  conditions  given  for  Fig.  2; 
the  area  under  each  curve  gives  the  numbers  of  electrons  knitted 
from  the  filament  and  the  form  of  the  curve  illustrates  how  the  number 
of  electrons  having  a  given  velocity  changes  as  the  temperature  is 
increased.     At  temperature  Ti,  but  few  electrons  are  emitted  and  they 
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have  on  the  average  a  low  velocity,  practically  none  having  a  velocity 
greater  than  V\\  at  temperature  r2,  many  more  electrons  come  oflF  and 
on  the  average  they  have  a  higher  velocity;  the  same  efifect,  but  more  of 
it,  is  shown  for  the  highest  temperature  Ts. 

Some  idea  of  the  velocity  with  which  these  electrons  leave  the  surface 
of  the  tungsten  can  be  easily  obtained.  From  certain  experiments  we 
know  that  an  electron  must  fall  freely  through  a  potential  difference  of 
about  4  volts,  before  it  gains  sufficient  energy  to  break  through  the  "  sur- 
face tension  "  or  "  surface  constraint  "  of  the  metal.  If  we  use  the  rela- 
tion that,  in  any  accelerating  system, 

Potential  energy  lost = kinetic  energy  gained 

we  put  Ve=^\im^ 

in  which 

V= potential  difference  through  which  electron   has  fallen  (e.s. 
imits); 

e= charge  of  electricity  on  one  electron; 
m— mass  of  electron; 

t;= final  velocity  of  electron,  assuming  it  to  start  from  rest. 

Transposing  we  get  t;2=2F—  and  —  has  been  determined  many  times, 

7n         vn, 

its  value  being  5.3  X 10^^,  in  electro  static  units. 

Hence  if  an  electron  falls  through  one  volt  difference  of  potential 
(1  volt =7^  e.s.  unit)  the  above  relation  gives  t;  approximately  5X10^ 
cm./sec. 

As  the  surface  constraint  of  tungsten  is  about  4  volts  we  see  that  an 
electron,  to  break  through,  must  have  a  velocity  of  about  1 X 10®  cm./sec. 

If  a  cold  metal  plate,  electrically  connected  to  the  filament  outside 
the  tube,  is  in  the  same  vacuimi  tube  as  the  hot  filament,  and  close  to  it, 
some  of  the  high-speed  electrons  may  have  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  them 
from  the  hot  filament  to  the  cold  plate;  they  then  flow  along  in  the  cir- 
cuit connecting  the  plate  to  the  filament.  This  thermionic  plate  curirent 
can  exist  even  though  the  plate  is  at  the  same  potential  as  the  lowest 
potential  point  in  the  filament.  Such  an  effect  is  shown  in  Fig.  4;  the 
amount  of  the  plate  current  recorded  was  due  to  electrons  emitted  from 
the  filament  with  such  a  high  velocity  that  their  inertia  carried  them 
across  the  .2  cm.  space  separating  the  plate  from  the  filament. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  the  number  reaching  the  plate  increases  rapidly 
with  the  value  of  filament  current,  due  to  the  two  effects  mentioned 
above,  greater  emission  and  higher  velocity  of  emission.  The  total  emis- 
sion of  electrons  from  the  filament  for  various  filament  currents  is  noted 
on  the  curve  sheet  of  Fig.  4;   above  a  filament  current  of  1.36  amperes 
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this  total  emission  could  not  be  accurately  measured,  for  reasons  to  be 
taken  up  later.  The  filament  used  in  getting  the  curve  of  Fig.  4  was  only 
about  3  cm.  long  and  of  approximately  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  a 
100-watt  tungsten  lamp,  yet  it  will  be  found  by  calculation  from  the  values 
given  on  the  curve  sheet  that  at  1.3  ampieres  in  the  filament  the  emission 
was  about  4Xl(H^  electrons  per  second,  and  of  this  nimiber  there  were 
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Fig.  4. — ^Electron  current  from  a  hot  filament  to  an  adjacent  cold  plate,  at  the  same 
potential  as  the  lowest  potential  of  the  filament.  Current  due  to  velocity  of 
emission  of  the  electrons. 


4X10^'  which  had  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  them  away  from  the  fila- 
ment an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  centimeter. 

Prom  the  previous  anal3r8is  of  electron  emission  from  a  hot  body  it 
will  be  realized  that  the  condition  close  to  the  surface  of  a  hot  filament 
resembles  very  much  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  a  depth  of 
earth  atmosphere  of  one  kilometer  corresponding  to  a  depth  of  "  electron 
atmosphere  "  of  about  0.01  millimeter.  Just  as  the  earth's  atmosphere 
becomes  less  dense  with  increase  of  distance  from  the  surface,  does  the 
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density  of  electrons  decrease  with  increase  of  distance  from  the  filament; 
the  upper  part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  contains  the  more  rapidly  mov- 
ing atoms  of  gas  just  as  is  the  base  of  the  high-speed  electrons  getting 
farther  away  from  the  filament  than  those  emitted  with  lower  velocity. 

Power  Required  to  Produce  Emission. — ^From  what  has  been  said 
it  is  evident  that  the  power  required  (for  heating  the  filament)  per  ampere 
of  emission  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature  of  the  emitting  surface; 
thus  with  a  red-hot  tungsten  filament  the  emission  is  inappreciable, 
although  the  power  required  for  maintaining  the  filament  red-hot  is 
comparatively  large. 

As  the  tungsten  approaches  a  white  heat  the  emission  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  does  the  required  power  for  heating  the  filament.  By 
changing  the  filament  temperature  from  2100*^  Kelvin  ^  to  2400**  Kelvin 
the  emission  is  increased  about  23  times,  whereas  the  required  power  to 
heat  the  filament  has  increased  only  about  75  per  cent.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  run  the  emitting  surface  at  the  maximum  safe  temperature, 
consistent  with  reasonable  life  of  the  filament.  Dushman  ^  has  given  the 
following  values  as  representative  of  reasonable  operation  of  a  tungsten 
filament,  the  life  of  the  filament  being  fixed  as  2000  hours: 


Diameter  of  FiUment 
in  Cm. 

Safe  Temperature 
Decrees  KelTin. 

Emiasion  in  Amperes 
per  Cm.  Lengths. 

Power  Required  for 

Heating  Filament,  in 

Watts  per  Cm. 

.0125 
.0175 
.0250 
.0375 

2475 
2500 
2550 
2575 

.03 
.05 
.10 
.20 

3.1 

4.6 

7.2 

11.3 

From  what  experimental  data  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain  him- 
self it  seems  as  though  these  figures  are  rather  optimistic;  when  operated 
at  the  temperatures  given  in  the  above  table  it  seems  as  though  the  life 
of  the  filament  is  considerably  less  than  the  life  of  2000  hours  estimated 
by  Dushman. 

Two-electrode  Vacuum  Tube. — The  property  of  hot  bodies  in  vacuo 
permitting  passage  of  electrons  to  a  cold  electrode  in  the  same  vessel  was 
originally  called  the  Edison  effect;  it  was  noticed  in  incandescent  lamps 
as  early  as  1884.  In  1896  Fleming  gave  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  thermionic  currents  through  vaciu>y  but  it  is  evident  in  the  Ught 
of  our  present  knowledge  that  a  large  part  of  the  current  measured  by 
him  was  due  to  conduction  by  the  ionized  gas  in  the  tube  he  was  using. 
He  found  some  characteristics  which  were  really  due  to  the  electron  emis- 

12100^  Kelvin  =2100*^  C.  absolute. 

'  See  article  by  Dushman  in  General  Electric  Review,  March,  1915. 
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siou,  notably  the  unilateral  (one  direction  only)  conductivity  of  the  appa- 
ratus, the  non-linear  relation  between  the  plate  potential  (with  respect  to 
the  filament)  and  the  plate  current,  and  the  fact  that  a  lai^  separation 
of  plate  and  filament  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  plate  current  obtfun-  . 
able.  He  found,  however,  that  the  plate  current  was  unstable  and  that 
the  better  the  vacuum  the  less  the  plate  current  bec«ne;  both  of  these 
effects  show  that  ionized  gas  was  lai^Jy  responsible  for  carrying  the  plate 
current.  The  unilateral  conductivity  of  a  vacuum  tube  having  two  elec- 
trodes, one  hot  and  the  other  cold,  was  utilized  by  Fleming  for  the  detec- 
tion of  damped  high-frequency  waves  and  was  patented  by  him  in  1906. 
This  patent  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  field  of  radio  telegraphy;  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Fleming  valve  "  patent.    A  cut  showing  a 


FiQ.  S. — One  type  of  fleming  valve,  used  on  early  Marconi  receiving  sets  as  detector. 

Fleming  valve  is  given  in  F^.  5.  More  recent  devices  which  function 
because  of  the  unilateral  conductivity  between  hot  and  cold  electrodes 
in  a  vacuum  are  the  mercury  rectifier,  the  tungar  rectifier  and  the 
kenotron. 

The  mercury  rectifier  uses  a  hot  spot  on  a  pool  of  mercury  as  the  source 
of  its  electrons,  the  necessary  temperatm^  of  the  hot  ^pot  being  maint^ed 
by  heat  caused  by  the  plate  current  itself;  ionized  mercury  vapor  serves 
as  the  carrier  of  the  current  which  can  pass  one  way  only. 

The  "tungar  "  rectifier  operates  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of 
the  mercury  rectifier,  in  that  a  hot  tungsten  filament  serves  as  the  source 
of  electrons,  this  filament  requiring  an  auxiliary  source  of  power  for  main- 
tuning  its  requisite  temperature.    The  tube  is  filled  with  an  inert  gas 
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(generally  about  2  lbs.  absolute  of  argon),  and  this  gas  is  ionized  by  the 
electrons  from  the  hot  filament;  the  carrier  of  the  plate  current  is  in  this 
case  also  ionized  gas  for  the  main  part,  the  number  of  electrons  emitted 
from  the  hot  filament  being  sufficient  to  carry  perhaps  1/500  of  the  cur- 
rent to  the  plate. 

The  kenotron  is  a  rectifying  tube  which  really  operates  as  a  thermionic 
valve;  the  tube  is  exhausted  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  so  much  so  that 
whatever  gas  may  be  present  plajrs  an  imimportant  role  in  the  functioning 
of  the  device.  The  plate  current  is  never  greater  than  that  actually 
emitted  by  the  hot  filament.  These  rectifying  tubes  are  made  in  large 
sizes,  sufficient  to  rectify  several  kilowatts  of  power;  the  vacuum  in  these 
is  so  high  that  no  appreciable  current  is  carried  in  the  reversed  direction 
Celectrons  from  plate  to  filament)  even  if  100,000  volts  is  impressed. 

In  small  sizes  they  have 
been  used  as  voltage  regulators 
for  self -excited  generators,  the 
speed  of  which  is  variable.  By 
having  a  differential  wind- 
ing on  the  field  poles,  which  is 
supplied  with  current  through 
a  regulator  tube,  and  connect- 
ing the  filament  of  this  regula- 
tor tube  across  a  low-voltage 
winding  on  the  armature,  a 
small  generator  may  be  made 

to  maintain  practically  con-  Regulator  tube 

Stant  voltage  over  a  wide  Yiq.  6.— Use  of  a  two-electrode  tube  as  a  voltage 
range  of  speed  variation.     The  regulator  for  a  variable  speed  generator, 

scheme  of  connection  is  shown 

in  Fig.  6,  and  the  reasons  for  the  tube  maintaining  such  constant  voltage 
over  such  a  wide  speed  range  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
characteristics  curves  of  such  a  tube. 

Characteristic  Curves  of  a  Two-electrode  Vacuum  Tube — ^Value  of 
Saturation  Current. — If  the  filament  current  of  a  kenotron  is  maintained 
constant  and  plate  voltage  varied,  readings  being  taken  of  plate  voltage 
(with  respect  to  the  filament)  and  plate  current,  curves  will  be  obtained 
having  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  7;  here  three  curves  are  shown  for  three 
different  filament  currents  as  noted  on  the  curve  sheet.  The  tube  from 
which  these  curves  were  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig.  8;  the  plate  is  a  cylinder 
about  .5  cm.  by  1.5  cm.  and  the  filament  is  a  helix  inside  this  cyUndrical 
plate. 

Curve  1,  Fig.  7,  shows  the  variation  of  plate  current  for  a  filament  cur- 
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rent  of  1.15  amperes;  it  is  evident  that  as  the  plate  voltage  is  increased 
from  zero  the  plate  current  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  first  power  of  the 


20  30 

Plate  volts 

Fig.  7. — ^Variation  of  plate  current  with  plate  voltage  (for  various  filament  currents) 

in  a  small  kenotron. 

voltage  until  about  10  volts  is  impressed;   for  higher  voltage  a  smaller 
increase  in  plate  current  is  obtained  and  above  30  volts  no  further  increase 
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in  plate  current  is  obtained,  even  if  the  plate  voltage  ia  increased  to  300 
Tolts.  It  is  evident  that  a  plate  voltage  of  30  is  sufficiently  high  to  attract 
to  the  plate  oil  the  dectrona  which  the  filament  emits,  at  the  temperature 
Teached  with  a  filament  current,  //,  of  1.15  amperes.  This  value  of  plate 
current,  which  is  limited  only  by  the  emitting  power  of  the  filament,  is 
called  acUuraticm  current  of  the  tube. 

Saturation  current  evidently  will  be  determined  in  magnitude  by  the 
temperature  and  area  of  the  filament  surface;  also  for  higher  filament 
temperatures  (higher 
emission)  it  will  require 
higher  plate  voltage  to 
obt^  saturation  cur- 
rent; thus  when  //  is 
raised  to  1.26  amperes 
saturation  current  is 
increased  from  5  milli- 
amperes,  its  value  for 
//=1.15  amperes,  to 
about  16.5milliampere8, 
and  whereas  in  the  first 
case  30  volts  on  the 
plate  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  saturation  cur- 
rent, in  the  second  case 
even  50  volts  was  not 
quite  sufficient  to  reach 
saturation. 

When     //    was    in-  p,g  g.— Showing  the  kenotron  from  which  the  curvea  of 
creased  to  1 .40  amperes,  Fig.  7  were  obtained. 

the    emission    was    so 

great  that  a  plate  volt^e  of  60  was  not  nearly  enough  to  obtain 
saturation  current  and  the  value  of  saturation  current  is  going 
to  be  very  high,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  curve.  Its  value 
was  actually  determined  in  another  test  and  found   to   be   140  miffi- 


Considering  cimre  3  of  Fig.  7,  it  is  apparent  that  for  any  plate  voltage 
shown  on  the  curve  sheet,  the  ntunber  of  electrons  arriving  at  the  plate 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  emitted  by  the  hot  filament;  e.g., 
with  a  plate  potential  of  20  volts  the  current  to  the  plate  was  only  10.8 
milliamperes,  whereas  the  total  emission  of  electrons  from  the  filament 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  plate  current  of  140  milliamperes.  It  ia  therefore 
evident  that  to  obtain  at  the  plate  all  the  electrons  emitted  from  the  fila- 
ment a  certain  minimum  voltage  must  be  impressed  on  the  plate.     The 
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reason  for  this  is  given  by  an  analysis  of  the  electron  distribution  between 

the  hot  filament  and  cold  plate. 

Space  Charge. — ^In  Fig.  9  is  shown  in  very  elenien- 

tary  fashion  the  distribution  of  electrons  between  the 

plate  and  filament;  we  will  consider  the  electric  forces 

acting  on  two  of  the  electrons  a  and  b.    Electron  a  is 

urged  to  the  plate  by  two  forces,  the  attraction  from 

the  plate  and  the  repulsion  from  all  the  electrons  between 

it  and  the  filament;  it  will  undoubtedly  go  to  the  plate. 

But  electron  6,  although  attracted  by  the  plate,  is  re- 

FiG    9  —  Elemen-  P®^®^  ^Y  ^  ^^®  electrons  between  the  plate  and  itself; 

tary  xepiesenta-  whether  it  will  move  toward  the  plate  or  re-enter  the 

tion  of  the  distri-  filament  depends  upon  the  relation  between  these  two 

bution   of    dec-  forces.     It  is  evident  that  close  to  the  surface  of  the 

tkTh  t  m^^t  ^^*™®^^  **^®  ®^®^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  electrons  in  the  space  be- 
and  cold  plate  of  *^®®^  ^^®  filament  and  the  plate  (constituting  the  space 
a  kenotron.  charge)  will  practically  neutralize  any  effect  of  the  plate, 

unless  the  pkUe  voltage  is  high  enough  to  give  a  force  of 

aUraction  greater  than  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the  space  charge. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  problem;  to  bring  the  plate  to 

a  certain  potential  with  respect  to  the  filament  re- 
quires a  certain  quantity  of  electricity,  determined 

by    the    electrostatic    capacity  of   the    condenser 

formed  by  the  plate  and  filament.    Suppose  this 

quantity  of  "  positive  "  electricity  is  g,  there  will 

be   then  4irg  lines  of  electrostatic   force  leaving 

the  plate,  in  the  direction  of  the  filament.    These 

lines  of  force  must  end  on  q  charges  of  negative 

electricity;  but  if  the  space  charge  is  sufiiciently 

large  to  furnish  the  requisite  q  the  lines  of  force 

from    the    plate    never   penetrate     to     the    filar 

ment. 

An  attempt  to  picture  this  is  made  in  Fig.  10; 

for  the  picture  as  drawn  electron  a  experiences  no 

force  at  all  from  the  plate,  and  so  does  just  the 

same  as  it  would  if  the  plate  were  not  there,  i.e.,  goes 

back  mto  the  filament.     But  if  the  plate  is  brought 

to  a  higher  positive   potential,  by  putting  more 

charge  on  it,  more  lines  of  force  will  emanate  from 

the  plate  and  so  some  may  end  on  electron  a  and 

so  attract  it  to  the  plate.    It  must  be  remembered 

that  the  above  picture  of  what  happens  is  very 

crude  and  artificial;  the  Unes  of  force  really  have  no  entity  and  a  is 
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Fig.  10. — If  there  are 
sufficient  electrons  be- 
tween the  plate  and 
filament,  the  lines  of 
force  from  the  plate 
do  not  penetrate  as 
far  as  the  filament, 
thus  leaving  some 
electrons  near  the  fila- 
ment free  from  attrac- 
tion to  the  plate. 
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attracted,  to  some  extent,  by  the  plate  for  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
but  the  attraction  is  negligibly  small. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Child  ^  that  when  the  emission  of  the  electrons 
from  the  filament  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  the  plate  current, 
the  plate  current  may  be  expected  to  vary  according  to  the  relation 

i  =  K^.       (2) 

in  which 

^= potential  of  plate  with  respect  to  filament; 
outdistance  between  filament  and  plate. 

When  E  is  measured  in  volts  and  x  in  centimeters  this  becomes, 

f = 2.33  X 10"^  — ^  amperes  per  sq.  cm.  of  plate.       .    .     (3) 

If  the  plate  is  cylindrical  in  form  with  the  hot  filament  placed  in  its 
axis  this  relation  becomes, 

i  =  14.65  X 10"^  X  —  amperes  per  cm.  length  of  cylinder,     .     (4) 

r 

where  r= internal  radius  of  cylinder. 

The  diameter  of  the  filament  is  supposed  small  compared  to  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  getting  this  formula. 

If  we  have  an  equation  in  the  form  x  =  y^  we  have  also  log  x=a  log  y, 
so  that  if  the  data  for  the  curve  x = y"  are  plotted  on  logarithmic  coordinate 
paper  the  curve  should  become  a  straight  line,  the  slope  of  which  gives  the 
value  of  the  exponent  a.  Curve  3  of  Fig.  7  was  transposed  to  logarithmic 
paper  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  11 ;  it  is  seen  that  the  exponent  itself  is  variable, 
having  a  value  about  2  for  low  plate  voltages  and  rapidly  decreasing  for 
the  higher  values. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  experimental  results  would  agree 
with  theory,  because  the  voltage  between  the  plate  and  filament  is  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  filament. 

This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  all  experimental  results 
on  vacuum  tubes;  practically  all  theoretical  conclusions  are  reached  from 
the  premise  of  uniform  potential  gradient  between  the  plate  and  all 
parts  of  the  surface  enutting  the  electrons.  For  the  lower  plate  voltages 
this  assumption  is  not  even  approximately  true.  The  tube  used  in  getting 
the  results  shown  in  Fig.  7  had  an  IR  drop  in  the  filament  of  6  volts  so 
that  the  potential  relations  in  the  tube  may  be  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  voltage  difference  is  20  at  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  and  only 

1  Physical  Review,  Vol.  32,  p.  498. 
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14  at  the  positive  end,  having  values  between  14  and  20  at  the  intennedi- 
ate  points. 

For  such  tubes  we  cannot  expect  to  get  theoretically  correct  results 
for  the  performance  under  any  conditions;  especially  when  the  character- 
istic varies  with  the  plate  voltage  to  a  power  higher  than  the  first  (as  the 
3/2  or  square)  the  departure  of  experiment  from  theory  must  be  expected. 


23  5  10  a0804060e0 

Plate  rolts 

Fig.  11. — Curve  3  of  Fig.  7  transposed  to  logarithmic  coordinates. 


The  author  built  a  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  13  in  which  the  spiral  tungsten 
filament  A  used  for  heating  was  entirely  enclosed  in  a  tungsten  thimble 
B;  this  thimble  constituted  the  hot  surface  from  which  the  electrons  were 
emitted.  Such  a  construction  gives  a  uniform  potential  gradient  between 
the  emitting  surface  B  and  the  cylindrical  plate  C  and  so  permits  experi- 
mentation under  the  conditions  assumed  in  theory.  With  this  construc- 
tion it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  tungsten  thimble  as  hot  as  the  filament 
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different  parts  of  the  filament; 
the  drop  at  one  end  of  the 
filament  is  14  volts  and  at 
the  other  end  is  20  volts. 


and  so  the  emission  is  rather  low,  unless  an 

oxide  coating  is  used  on  the  thimble.    Such 

a  construction  permits  the  use  of  a  high- 
voltage  filament  and,  a  much  more  impor- 
tant point,  tfie  electron  current  from  the  hot 

surface  is  not  direcUy  limited  by  (he  carrying 

capacity  of  the  filament.    As  will  be  explained 

later    this    feature    becomes   important   in 

high-power  tubes;  in  these  tubes  the  electron 

current  to  the  plate  may  be  as  high  as  12  to 

15  per  cent  of  the  filament  current,  so  that 

the  filament  current  is  12  to  Ih  per  cent  greater 

at  one  end  of  the  filament  than  it  is  at  the  other 

end. 

It  is  shown  in  the  next  paragraph  that 

a  tungsten  filament  does  not  give  appreci-  ^^^  i2.-Variation  of  potential 

able  emission  until  it  is  very  hot,  so  that  we      ^rop  between  the  plate  and 

may  have  conditions  as  shown  in  Fig.  14;  the 

arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  electron  flow. 

With  a  plate  current  of  0.5  ampere  the  tube 

in  question  has  a  current  of  3.3  amperes  at 

one  end  and  3.8  amperes  at  the  other 
end,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  End 
B  of  the  filament  is  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  end  A,  and  is  contrib- 
uting but  little  of  the  plate  current,  as 
the  emission  is  too  low.  End  A,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  furnishing  most  of  the 
plate  current  and  is  also  being  operated 
at  much  too  high  a  temperature.  With 
a  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  the  filament 
proper  suffers  no  loss  of  electrons,  so  has 

rs^lC^  P>^nipotenttei '    *^®  same  current  throughout  its  length. 
ZrZJ'      emif ting  siurfiMo         Variation  of  Emission  with  Filament 
V  Current. — Curves  ShowingSpaceCharge 

.  Effects. — ^The  variation  of  emission  with 

X Llil.LJ  filament    temperature    is  indicated  in 

Eq.  (1),  but  the  experimenter  generally 
has  no  means  of  measuring  the  tem- 
FiG.  13,-Showing  one  scheme  for  get-  perature   of    the  filament;   the  curves 
tmg  a  umpotential  surface  emitting     .  •     tv      <  e     i.       i.       xi.  •    • 

^ectrons;  the  electrons  come  off  from  ^^^^'^  ^^.^«-  ^^  show  how  the  emission 
the  thimble  B,  which  is  heated  by  varies  with  filament  current;  in  these 
the  filament  A.  curves  is  also  shown  the  effect  of  space 
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charge  limiting  the  plate  current.  It  is  evident  that  the  filament  used 
in  this  tube  gives  practically  no  emission  with  currents  less  than  1.0 
ampere.  With  a  plate  voltage  of  100  the  plate  current  rose  rapidly  with 
increase  in  filament  current  reaching  135  milliamperes  at  a  filament 
current  of  1.40  amperes. 

When  the  plate  voltage  was  dropped  to  50  and  the  same  variation  of 
filament  current  carried  out  the  plate  current  reached  a  value  of  only  48 
milliamperes  at  J/=1.40  amperes.    With  plate  voltages  of  20  and  5  the 

maximum  plate  currents  were  10.6  milli- 
amperes and  1  milliampere  respectively. 
Now  with  //=1.40  the  emission  is  135 
milliamperes  as  shown  in  curve  1;  with 
the  plate  at  a  positive  potential  of  5 
volts  (with  respect  to  negative  end  of 
filament)  only  1  milliampere  was  ob- 
tained, that  is,  only  1/135  of  the  elec- 
trons emitted  by  the  filament  reached 
the  plate,  the  rest  re-entering  this  fila- 
ment due  to  the  space  charge  overcoming 
the  comparatively  weak  field  from  the  plate. 
Speaking  in  terms  of  the  idea  de- 
picted in  Fig.  10  we  can  say  that  the 
lines  of  force  from  the  plate  penetrated 
but  a  short  way  into  the  electron  atmos- 
l-t-  MluBPQM  phere;  the  great  mass  of  the  emitted 
Pig.  14.— The  emission  of  electrons  electrons  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
from  various  parts  of  the  same  fila-  stay  very  close  to  the  filament,  never 
ment  differs  very  much;  because  feel  the  tractive  effect  of  the  positive 
of  the  current  to  the  plate,  the  pj^te.  Those  few  having  exceptionally 
filament   current   (hence  filament  i  .  i  .         ,        i     •.       /j        x       ai.  • 

temperature)  is   much  greater  at  ^f  .  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^    (^^^.   ^     ^^^ 
one  end  of  the  filament  than  at  velocity  of    emission   and    suitable    col- 

the  other.  lisions  with  the  other  electrons  in  the 

electron    atmosphere)   reach    the    outer 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  and  so  get  attracted  to  the  plate. 

Even  for  the  lower  values  of  filament  current  (Fig.  15)  the  four  values 
of  plate  voltage  do  not  give  the  same  plate  current  as  might  be  expected. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  IR  drop  in  the  filament  is  appreciable; 
in  the  special  tube  pictured  in  Fig.  13  all  curves  coincide  in  the  lower  parts. 
In  comparing  the  curves  of  Fig.  15  with  those  of  Fig.  7  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  although  they  have  the  same  general  shape  they  have  entirely 
different  meanings.  In  Fig.  7  the  flat  parts  of  the  curves  indicate  that 
saturation  current  has  been  obtained  and  in  the  lower  curved  portions 
the  space  charge  is  limiting  the  current;  in  Fig.  15  the  lower  curved  por- 
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tions  indicate  that  saturation  current  is  flow- 
ing and  the  upper  flat  parts  indicate  that 
space  charge  is  limiting  the  plate  current. 

The  Three-electrode  Tube.^— The  three- 
electrode  tube  differs  from  the  two-electrode 
tube  just  analyzed  in  that  a  third  electrode 
(called  the  gridf  because  of  its  ordinary  form) 
is  employed  to  control  the  plate  current.  In 
its  normal  form  the  grid  is  a  metal  mesh  of 
some  kind  interposed  between  the  plate  and 
filament;  the  electrons  passing  from  the  fila- 
ment to  the  plate  have  to  go  through  the 
holes  in  the  grid  mesh  and  their  passage  to 
the  plate  is  controlled  to  any  desired  extent 
by  the  potential  of  the  grid  with  respect  to 
the  filament.  In  this  form  of  tube  therefore 
the  plate  current  is  controlled  by  three  factors, 
the  filament  current,  the  grid  potential  and 
the  plate  potential. 

The  control  electrode,  or  grid,  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  tube  as  invented  by  Deforest,  is 
inside  the  tube,  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
electrons  traveling  from  filament  to  plate.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  use  a  control  electrode 
outside  the  tube,  although  it  seems  as  though 
this  kind  of  control  offers  more  difficulties 

^  Eccles  has  suggested  the  name  "  triode  "  for  the 
three-electrode  tube  functioning  by  grid  control  of  an 
electron  stream. 
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Fig.  15. — ^Variation  of  plate  current  in  a  kenotron  as  filament  current  is  varied;  for 

any  one  curve  the  plate  voltage  waa  held  constant. 
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than  the  internal  grid.  In  one  type  of  outside  grid  tube  tried  by  the 
author  the  control  worked  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  the  accumulation 
of  electrons  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  tube  made  it  stop  functioning. 
The  inner  walls  of  the  glass  must  be  made  partially  conducting  to 
prevent  this  accumulation  of  charge. 

The  inside  control  electrode  need  not  be  placed  between  the  filament 
and  plate;  it  will  work  to  some  extent  even  if  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  fila- 
ment opposite  to  that  on  which  the  plate  is  situated.     Its  action  in  such 

a  tube  is  not  as  efiicient  in  controlling  the 
plate  current  as  in  the  normal  placement; 
in  the  analyses  to  follow  it  will  be  sup- 
posed that  the  grid  is  inside  the  tube  be- 
tween the  filament  and  plate  and  the 
curves  given  to  illustrate  the  text  will  be 
records  obtained  from  such  tubes. 

Potential  Distribution  in  the  Three- 
electrode  Tube. — The  three-electrode  tube 
functions  because  of  the  effect  of  the  grid 
on  the  potential  distribution  between  the 
filament  and  plate;  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  potential. 
In  Fig.  16  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
(a)  this  potential  distribution  between 
two  metal  plates,  one  marked  F  to  repre- 
sent the  filament,  the  other  marked  P  to 
Fig.  16.-TWO  metal  plates,  oneE,  represent  the  plate.  The  filainent  is  sup- 
volts  higher  potential  than  the  P^^ed  at  zero  potential  and  the  plate  at 
other,  have  a  uniform  potential  positive  potential  Ep.  With  a  uniform 
gradient  between  them,  the  po-  field  distribution  as  shown  in  the  upper 
tential  being  about  as  shown  by  p^^  of  the  figure  the  potential  between 
dotted  hne  a;  if  plate  F  is  covered     ,   .  j    ^i  x    r  n        ix         -r        i 

with  an  elecUn  atmosphere  the  P*^^,  ^^^  ^^^^""^  ^""^  ^^  uniformly, 
potential  is  changed  to  the  form  ^^  *^®  actual  tube  such  a  uniform  po- 
shown  by  line  6.  tential  gradient  does    not    obtain;  owing 

to  the  comparatively  small  surface  of  the 
filament  the  potential  falls  more  rapidly  near  the  filament  than  near 
the  plate. 

If  we  now  suppose  an  electron  atmosphere  to  cover  the  surface  of  F 
the  potential  distribution  is  changed  to  some  such  form  as  indicated  by 
the  full  line  (6)  in  Fig.  16.  The  potential  gradient  becomes  much 
lower  in  the  vicinity  of  F  because  most  of  the  field  of  P  ends  on  electrons 
in  the  vicinity  of  F  and  so  never  reaches  F;  in  fact  if  the  emission  is  much 
greater  than  the  plate  current  (practically  always  the  case  with  three- 
electrode  tubes  in  normal  operation)  the  potential  gradient  very  close 
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to  the  surface  of  F,  due  to  the  positively  charged  plate  P  is  essentially 
zero.  In  Fig.  17  is  represented  a  filament  F,  plate  P,  and  grid  G  (shown 
in  cross-section  by  the  small  circles)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  shown 
by  the  line  marked  (a)  the  potential  distribution  between  P  and  F  with- 
out any  action  from  G,  the  curved  form  of  this  line  is  caused  by  the  electron 
atmosphere  around  F.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  electrons 
emitted  are  very  close  to  F  and  re-enter  F  without  having  moved  very 
far  toward  6.  The  potential  gradient  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  electrons  lie  (close  to  F)  is  very 
small,  hence  they  experience  but 
little  tractive  effort  from  P. 

If  now  G  is  made  positive  the 
potential  distribution  is  changed  to 
the  line  marked  b  in  Fig.  17.  The 
potential  gradient  between  G  and 
F  has  been  much  increased  so  that 
many  of  the  electrons  which  pre- 
viously fell  back  into  the  filament 
will  now  move  toward  (?.  Refer- 
ring to  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  17, 
electron  a,  which,  without  positive 
grid,  would  have  fallen  back  into 
the  filament,  now  moves  toward  G, 
and  so  is  found  in  some  such  posi- 
tion as  a\  In  this  position  it  ex- 
periences two  attractions,  one  from 
G  and  one  from  P.  Because  of  the 
relatively  higher  potential  and  Fig.  17. — In  a  three-electrode  tube  the  po- 
larger    surface    of    P  most  of  the       ^^^^^  distribution  between  the  filament 

electrons  which  arrive  at  this  DOsi-  ^"^^  ^^^^  may  be  as  shown  by  either  6,  a, 
electrons  wmcn  arnve  ai  inis  posi       ^^  ^^  according  to  the  potential  of  the 

tion  will  move  to  the  plate,  mstead      g^^j 
of  going  to  6  as  might  be  supposed. 

There  may  arrive  at  position  a',  however,  an  electron  which  has 
some  velocity  in  the  direction  of  G;  the  residt  of  this  velocity 
and  the  two  attractions  from  G  and  P  may  result  in  its  going  to  G 
instead  of  P.  Other  electrons  moving  from  F  toward  G  may  find 
themselves  in  such  a  position  (with  respect  to  the  grid  wires)  as 
shown  by  b';  these  electrons  will  almost  surely  go  to  the  grid  instead 
of  to  the  plate. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  interposition  of  a  positively 
charged  grid  between  the  filament  and  plate  will  partially  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  space  charge;  more  of  the  electrons  emitted  from  the  filament 
will  move  away  from  it,  some  of  them  going  to  the  grid  and  some  going 
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to  the  plate.  A  positive  grid  then  increases  the  plate  currenty  plate  poten- 
tial remaining  fixed. 

A  n^atively  charged  grid  will  result  in  a  potential  distribution  some- 
what as  shown  by  curve  c  of  Fig.  17;  if  the  grid  is  as  n^ative  as  shown 
by  the  curve  the  plate  current  will  be  reduced  to  practically  zero,  because 
none  of  the  electrons  (except  a  very  few  which  are  emitted  with  exception- 
ally high  velocity)  can  move  against  the  negative  potential  gradient 
between  F  and  (?.  It  must  be  noticed  of  course  that  the  potential  curve 
on  such  a  line  as  indicated  hy  M  —N  (Fig.  17)  will  be  different  from  that 
on  such  a  line  as  Af'  — iV';  the  grid  potential  will  not  be  so  effective  on 
the  line  Af'  —  iV'  as  on  a  Une  lying  closer  to  one  of  the  grid  wires. 

It  will  be  appreciated  at  once  that  this  effect  of  the  grid  in  controlling 
the  flow  of  electrons  to  the  plate  will  depend  on  various  features  of  con- 
struction of  the  tube.^  The  grid  will  exercise  the  most  control  when  its 
wires  are  very  fine  and  close  together,  and  when  it  completely  surrounds 
the  filament.  Unless  the  grid  is  considerably  larger  (in  length  and  breadth) 
than  the  space  occupied  by  the  filament  many  of  the  electrons  will  go  from 
the  filament  around  the  grid  and  thus  arrive  at  the  plate  without  having 
been  subjected  completely  to  the  controlling  action  of  the  grid. 

This  idea  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17il ;  the  construction  shown  in  a  will 
permit  the  grid  to  exert  a  much  greater  control  over  the  electron  stream 
than  will  the  construction  shown  in  b. 

^  The  question  of  the  shielding  action  of  a  grid  is  taken  up  in  Maxwell's  "  Electricity 
and  Magnetism/'  Vol.  1;  the  case  worked  out  is  for  a  flat  plate  and  flat  filament,  of 
infinite  extent.  In  an  article  in  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  8,  No.l,  J.  M.  Miller  shows  how 
closely  Maxwell's  theory  applies  to  the  construction  of  an  ordinary  tube. 

In  an  article  published  in  Vol.  15,  No.  4,  of  The  Physical  Review,  R.  W.  King  shows 
how  the  value  of  the  controlling  effect  of  the  grid  depends  upon  the  parameters  of  the 
tube.  The  theoretical  voltage  amplification  factor  of  the  tube  mo  (see  p.  417  for  sig- 
nificance of  this  constant)  is  shown  to  be  expressible  as 

2iran 
Mo  = 


log€- 


2irrn 

in  which 

a = distance  between  grid  and  plate; 
n = number  of  grid  wires  per  cm. ; 
r»  radius  of  the  grid  wire. 

In  the  derivation  of  the  above  formula  the  grid,  hot  filament  siu'f ace,  and  plate  have  all 
been  assumed  as  infinite  parallel  planes;  although  actual  tubes  depart  very  far  from 
this  requirement  experimentally  determined  values  of  mo  for  several  tubes  of  widely 
different  construction  check  with  the  calculated  value  quite  well. 

The  interesting  point  in  both  Miller's  and  King's  anal3rse8  is  that  the  distance  between 
the  grid  and  filament  plays  no  part  in  determining  the  value  of  /ao;  the  closenesp  of  the 
grid  to  the  plate  is  apparently  the  controlling  factor. 
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It  is  possible  to  build  a  hydraulic  model  of  a  three-electrode  tube  which 
illustrates  very  well  the  general  ideas  involved  in  the  tube  action.  A 
jar  (Fig.  18)  (such  as  glass 
storage-battery  container)  has 
placed  in  the  lower  part  a 
pipe  A,  closed  at  its  two  ends, 
which  is  full  of  small  holes 
on  its  lower  side  and  is  con- 
nected to  an  air  supply  of  very 
low  pressure.  A  rubber  sheet 
(such  as  the  rubber  used  by 
dentists)  is  fastened  to  the 
side  of  this  pipe  A  and  also  to 
a  rod  C  in  the  upper  part  of 


V 


K^ 


a 


Q 
b 


the  jar,  horizontal  and  parallel  ^^^'  17A.— The  construction  shown  in  a  will  give 

to  il       To    make    the  model       ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^*®^  controlling  action  than 

that  shown  in  b;  the  more  completely  the  grid 
sunple  only  one-half  of  the  encloses  the  filament  and  the  finer  its  structure 
three-electrode  tube  is  repre-  the  greater  will  be  its  controlling  action, 
sented;  a  metal  sheet  E  fast- 
ened to  A  makes  all  the  air  bubbles  which  escape  move  to  the  left  (in  Fig. 
18)  and  so  run  up  on  the  under  side  of  the  rubber  sheet  and  escape  past 
C.     This  stream  of  bubbles  represents  the  electron  stream  from  a  fila- 


Fio.  18. — Hydraulic  model  of  the  three-electrode  tube. 
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Fig.  19. — Hydraulic  model  of  the  three-electrode  tube. 


ment,  A  being  the  filament  and  C  the  plate,  C  being  at  higher  level 

than  A,  as  must 
be  the  potential 
of  the  plate  with 
respect  to  that 
of  the  filament. 
A  stick  D  has 
several  parallel 
wooden  pinsf  ast- 
ened  to  it  and 
the  lower  ends 
of  these  pins  are 
fastened  (by 
tacks)  to  therub- 
ber  sheet  close 
to  pipe  Aj  as 
shown.  When 
D  is  moved  up 
and  down,  the 
lower  ends  of  its 
pins  lift  up  and 

down  those  parts  of  the  rubber  sheets  to  which  they  are  attached;  in 
Fig.  19  is  shown  a  sketch  of  the  rubber  sheet  with  the  bar  D  lifted,  and 
in  Fig.  20  is  shown 
the  form  of  the 
rubber  sheet  when 
the  bar  D  is  de- 
pressed. If  the 
pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  pipe  A  is 
properly  adjusted 
the  flow  of  air 
bubbles  up  the  un- 
der side  of  the  rub- 
bersheetresembles 
(more  closely  than 
any  analogy  the 
author  has  seen) 
the  flow  of  elec- 
trons in  a  three- 
electrode  tube. 

The  action  of  the  bar  D  with  its  attached  pins,  producing  small  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  rubber  sheet,  illustrates  well  the  action  of  the  grid. 


FiQ.  20. — Hydraulic  model  of  the  three-electrode  tube. 
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The  depression  of  the  pins,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  air  to  pass  up 
along  the  sheetj  illustrates  a  negative  grid,  and  when  the  pins  are  lifted  up 
the  increased  flow  of  air  corresponds  to  the  increased  plate  current  with 
positive  grid.^ 

The  eflfect  of  the  space  charge  is  not  simulated  very  well  by  the  model; 
the  accumulation  of  air  between  the  "  grid  "  (row  of  pins,  d,  d,  d)  acts  to 
prevent  other  bubbles  of  air  coming  through  the  small  holes  in  the  ''  fila- 
ment "  (pipe  A)  but  this  action  is  not  strictly  analogous  to  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  the  electrons  in  the  actual  space  charge  effect. 

Fields  of  Use  of  Three-electrode  Tube. — Detector,  Amplifier,  Gener- 
ator or  Converter. — ^The  three-electrode  tube  was  first  used  as  a  detector 
of  radio  signals  from  spark  stations;  it  was  much  more  sensitive  than  its 
competitors,  the  magnetic  detector,  Fleming  valve,  etc.,  and  so  rapidly 
displaced  these  as  a  detector.  In  its  original  form  as  manufactured  by 
Deforest  a  potential  of  about  30  volts  was  used  on  the  plate;  the  normal 
plate  current  was  a  few  hundred  microamperes.  Although  these  original 
tubes  were  rather  erratic  in  their  behavior,  and  not  uniform  in  their 
characteristics  (one  tube  not  being  like  another)  by  careful  adjustment 
of  filament  current  and  plate  voltage,  they  were  nearly  as  good  detectors 
as  the  later  types. 

As  the  grid  potential  of  a  three-electrode  tube  controls  the  plate  cur- 
rent (the  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  local  battery)  it  is  evidently 
applicable  as  a  relay,  the  signal  voltage  controlling  the  delivery  from  the 
local  power  supply.  When  properly  adjusted  the  grid  circuit  takes  an 
extremely  small  power  to  operate,  so  that  compared  to  the  amount  of 
power  used  in  the  grid  circuit  the  amount  controlled  in  the  plate  circuit 
may  be  thousands  of  times  as  great. 

If  the  grid  circuit  is  adjusted  to  take  no  power  itself  the  power  ampli- 
fication is  infinite;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  operate  the 
grid  circuit  certain  coils,  condensers,  and  resistances  are  required;  taking 
the  losses  in  these  necessary  associated  circuits  into  account  the  power 
amplification  is  not  infinite,  but  it  is  very  large  even  then.  Thus  a  certain 
tube  used  in  telephone  circuits  as  an  amplifying  repeater  has  a  power 
amplification  of  about  one  thousand  times. 

If  an  alternating  potential  difference  is  impressed  on  the  grid  of  a  tube 
the  plate  current  periodically  increases  and  decreases.  This  pulsating  cur- 
rent in  the  plate  circuit  may  be  made  to  produce  fluctuations  in  the  grid 
potential  by  means  of  a  suitable  transformer,  the  primary  of  which  is  con- 
nected in  the  plate  circuit  and  the  secondary  connected  between  the  fila- 

^  By  having  the  pins,  d,  d,  etc.,  in  the  fonn  of  tubes  open  at  their  lower  ends  and 
having  corresponding  holes  in  the  rubber  sheet,  some  of  the  air  bubbles  will  run  up  these 
tubes  when  handle  D  is  lifted,  thus  imitating  the  action  of  the  positive  grid  attracting 
some  of  the  electrons,  causing  grid  ciurent. 
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ment  and  grid.  If  a  suitable  condenser  is  connected  across  either  the 
primary  or  secondary  winding  to  give  a  natural  period  to  the  circuit,  the 
fluctuations  in  the  plate  current  will  be  maintained  by  their  action  on 
the  grid  potential. 

With  this  arrangement  then  the  plate  current  fluctuates  between  cer- 
tain maximum  and  minimum  values,  the  voltage  of  the  grid  alternates, 
and  in  the  condenser  (no  matter  which  circuit  it  is  connected  with)  an 
alternating  current  flows.  The  device  thus  becomes  a  generator  of  alter- 
nating-current power;  it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  a  con- 
verter for  changing  continuous-current  power  into  altematii^-current 
power.  The  frequency  of  the  alternating  current  is  fixed  by  the  L  and 
C  of  the  oscillatory  circuit,  and  the  amount  of  power  available  depends 
on  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  and  the  voltage  of  the  battery 
or  generator  supplying  the  current. 

Small-power  tubes,  using  a  plate  potential  of  300  volts  and  plate  cur- 
rent of  40  milliamperes,  giving  about  4  watts  of  high-frequency  power, 
were  used  extensively  by  the  armies  for  radio  signaling.  Some  of  the 
larger  power  tubes,  used  for  higher-power  sets,  can  generate  200  watts 
or  more  per  tube;  the  generator  furnishing  the  plate  current  impresses 
about  1500  volts  on  the  plate  and  the  electron  current  is  about  0.3  ampere. 

Various  Types  of  Tubes. — ^According  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used  several  different  types  of  tubes  have  been  evolved.  Tubes 
designed  for  detecting  high-frequency  currents  need  to  have  a  power  out- 
put of  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  watt;  they  are  generally  fitted  with 
small  filaments,  because  but  little  emission  is  required  and  the  voltage 
used  in  the  plate  circuit  is  low.  Typical  tubes  use  a  filament  current  of 
1.0  ampere  at  4  volts  and  use  a  plate  battery  of  20  volts.  Tubes  used  for 
amplifiers  are  more  generally  higher  plate  voltage,  perhaps  100  or  150  volts; 
the  size  of  filament  is  about  the  same  as  used  for  a  detector  tube.  Tubes 
used  for  generating  power  are  designed  for  higher  plate  voltage,  from 
300  to  2500  volts;  as  the  amount  of  power  available  depends  upon  the 
value  of  plate  current  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  emission,  the  filament  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  amplifier  and  detector  tubes.  A  4-watt  tube 
(output)  might  require  a  filament  current  of  1.5  amperes  at  10  volts;  a 
200-watt  tube  might  require  3.7  amperes  at  20  volts.  Later  a  tabulated 
list  of  ratings  for  various  tubes  will  be  given. 

The  grids  used  vary  from  a  very  fine  mesh  of  the  finest  tungsten  wire 
obtainable  (wound  40  per  cm.)  to  a  lattice  work  of  comparatively  coarse 
wire  spaced  about  3  per  cm.  The  grid  may  be  flat  or  cylindrical  according 
to  the  form  of  tube. 

The  plates  used  are  of  various  forms;  they  vary  from  a  short  zig-zag 
shaped  tungsten  wire  perhaps  5  cm.  long,  or  a  small  thimble  about  0.5 
cm.  in  diameter  and  0.5  cm.  long  to  two  heavy  platea  about  5  cm.  square. 
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The  material  used  for  the  grids  and  plates  is  generally  nickel  or  tungsten, 
or  molybdenum;  the  tubes  designed  for  generating  much  power  are  likely 
to  have  all  metal  parts,  filament,  grid,  and  plate  of  tungsten. 

In  Fig.  21  are  shown  some  of  the  more  common  tubes;  A  and  B  are 
power  tubes  of  50-  and  250-watt  ratings,  respectively;  C  and  D  are  small- 
power  tubes  designed  for  an  alternating-current  output  of  about  4  watts, 
E,  F  and  G  serve  as  either  detectors  or  amplifiers;  H  is  a  Deforest  audion 
of  the  original  type,  /  is  a  cylindrical  tube  made  for  amateur  use;  J  is 
a  modem  Marconi  tube;  K  and  L  are  two  amplifying  bulbs,  the  latter 
having  extresnely  fine  grid  and  very  small  plate  (a  nearly  invisible  zig- 
liag  wire);  if  is  a  ^)eeia]  power  tube  with  grid  brought  out  at  tip  of  the 


Pio.  21. — ^Various  tj^ea  of  tubee  used  in  getting  the  experimental  data  given  in  this 
cbapter, 

bulb.  The  former  tubes  are  all  of  American  manufactiu^;  at  JV  is  shown 
an  English  power  tube,  at  0  a  special  French  amplifier  bulb  and  at  P  a 
small  English  detector  and  amplifier  tube.  At  Q  is  shown  a  special  type 
of  tube  called  a  dynatron,  explained  on  page  534. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  tubes  the  glass  bulb  is  fitted  with  a  brass  collar 
by  which  they  are  held  in  a  suitable  socket;  the  socket  is  equipped  with 
four  flexible  contacts  which  press  against  four  pins  projecting  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb.     These  four  pins  connect  to  the  filament,  grid,  and  plate. 

Limits  of  Operation  of  a  Tube. — There  are  in  general  two  Umiting 
factors  in  the  use  of  a  vacuum  tube — overheating  and  consequent  collapse 
of  the  pari«  or  of  the  bulb  itself,  and  ionization  of  the  residual  gas  in 
the  tube.     It  is  impossible  to  completely  evacuate  a  tube  so  that  some 
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gas  is  always  present;  if  too  high  a  plate  potential  is  impressed  or  too 
high  a  filament  current  (with  fairly  high  plate  voltage)  is  used  this  resid- 
ual gas  will  ionize  and  thereby  change  the  operating  characteristics  of 
the  tube  by  an  amount  depending  upon  the  amount  of  gas  present. 

With  a  tungsten  filament  tube  the  evacuation  process  is  carried  out 
more  thoroughly  than  with  the  oxide  coated  filament  so  that  destructive 
ionization  is  not  likely.  The  limit  of  the  tungsten  tubes  (aside  from  the 
prescribed  limit  for  filament  current)  is  the  safe  heating  of  the  plate  and 
grid,  generally  the  plate,  because  the  grid  circuit  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
grid  takes  but  Uttle  current.  This  heating  is  due  to  the  power,  used  in 
accelerating  the  electrons  as  they  move  from  the  filament  to  the  plate, 
being  given  up  when  the  electrons  are  stopped  by  hitting  the  plate;  the 
phenomenon  is  called  electron  bombardment.  The  amount  of  power  so 
used  on  the  plate  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  plate  voltage  and  the  plate 
cxurent;  if  this  product  varies  cyclically  (as  it  actually  does  when  the  tube 
is  being  used  for  power  converter),  its  average  value  must  be  taken  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  power  used  in  bombarding  the  plate.^ 

The  safe  power  to  be  usecf  in  bombarding  the  gird  is  much  less  than 
that  for  the  plate,  for  two  reasons;  the  surface  of  the  grid  is  generally 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  plate,  and  the  possibility  of  heat  radiation 
from  the  grid  is  less  than  that  of  the  plate. 

The  large  tube  shown  at  B,  Fig.  21,  has  a  rating,  for  example,  of  250 
watts  plate  and  25  watts  grid.  Thus  a  plate  current  of  0.25  ampere 
(steady  value)  would  be  permissible  with  a  plate  voltage  of  1000  volts, 
and  with  this  amount  of  power  used  in  the  tube  the  plate  becomes  quite 
a  bright-red  color.  The  two  tubes  shown  at  C  and  D  have  a  safe  plate 
capacity  of  12  watts;  with  a  plate  voltage  of  300  (their  rated  value)  the 
average  plate  current  should  not  exceed  40  milliamperes. 

The  other  tubes  shown  at  E,  F,  (?,  H  and  /,  etc.,  are  never  so  operated 
that  heating  is  the  limiting  factor;  they  are  designed  to  be  used  in  certain 
circuits,  and  if  the  filament  current  or  plate  voltage  are  far  from  their 
rated  values  it  is  likely  that  the  tubes  will  not  function  efficiently. 

Effect  of  Gas  in  a  Vacuum  Tube. — ^Ionization. — ^The  modem  vacumn 
tube  is  a  true  electron  relay;  it  functions  entirely  by  means  of  the  stream 
of  electrons  emitted  from  the  filament,  and  these  electrons  in  motion 
constitute  the  only  current  in  the  tube.  This  ideal  is  not  quite  realized 
hy  any  vacuum  tube,  but  it  is  so  nearly  approached  that  whatever  other 
current  may  exist  is  so  small  as  to  make  its  effect  negUgible  when  consider- 
ing the  action  of  the  tube. 

The  earlier  types  of  vacuiun  tubes  (Fleming  valves  and  Deforest 
audions)  were  not  at  all  well  evacuated  in  the  light  of  modem  practice; 

^  A  bombardment  equivalent  to  10  watts  per  sq.  cm.  of  plate  will  bring  its  temperature 
to  about  ISOO**  C;  such  a  temperature  gives  the  plates  a  fairly  bright  red  color. 
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there  was  a  deal  of  gas  left  in  the  bulb  at  the  completion  of  the  evacuation 
process  and  this  gas  made  the  tubes  very  erratic  and  undependable  in 
their  behavior.^  Not  only  would  various  bulbs,  supposedly  similar,  have 
very  different  characteristics,  but  any  one  bulb  would  not  act  consistently, 
and  many  tricks  had  to  be  employed  to  make  the  bulbs  perform  to  the 
best  advantage. 

An  exact  study  of  the  effect  of  ^  in  a  vacuum  tube  cannot  be  given 
here;  only  those  points  which  bear  directly  on  the  operation  of  the  tube 
in  radio  practice  will  be  outlined.  The  student  is  referred  to  some  such 
book  as  Thomson's  "  CJonduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases  "  for  a 
deeper  analysis  than  will  be  attempted  here. 

A  cold  electrode  in  a  vacuum  tube,  imless  subjected  to  considerable 
electron  bombardment,  will  not  give  off  electrons  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities; thus  in  a  two-electrode  tube  if  the  plate  is  made  negative  with 
respect  to  the  filament  no  current  will  flow,  because  if  the  plate  is  made 
negative  any  current  which  flows  from  plate  to  filament  must  be  caused 
by  electrons  leaving  the  cold  plate.  Experiment  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  this  statement;  if  other  possible  carriers  of  current  are  eliminated  (such 
as  actual  leaks  inside  or  outside  the  tube,  or  gas  inside  the  tube)  the  amount 
of  current  which  will  flow  is  too  small  to  be  measured.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  when  a  cold  electrode  (either  grid  or.  plate)  of  a  tube  shows 
current  in  such  direction  as  to  indicate  electrons  flowing  from  it,  inside 
the  tube,  the  tube  has  in  it  gas  which  is  serving  as  a  conductor  of  current.^ 
This  statement  neglects  the  possibility  of  secondary  emission  of  electrons 
due  to  excessive  bombardment  by  electrons  coming  from  the  filament; 
this  effect  will  be  treated  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Ordinarily  a  gas  is  a  good  insulator  and  will  not  carry  current,  but 
when  imder  rather  low  pressure  it  may  be  made  to  carry  very  large  cur- 
rent if  by  some  means  it  becomes  ionized.  By  this  term  is  meant  the 
breaking  up  of  the  normal  gas  atom  into  two  parts,  a  free  electron  and 
positively  charged  nucleus;  this  breaking  up  of  a  gas  atom  corresponds 
to  the  "  break-down  "  of  any  ordinary  insulator  when  it  is  subjected  to 
too  high  a  potential  gradient. 

In  a  Geissler  tube  the  gas  becomes  ionized  (showing  the  well-known 
blue  glow)  only  when  rather  high  potentials  are  used,  generally  several 
thousand  volts.    Now  in  the  vacumn  tube  used  for  radio  such  high  voltage 

^It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  Meming  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  high 
vacuum  to  make  the  tubes  constant  in  behavior;  the  superiority  of  present  evacuation 
is  due  not  so  much  to  any  conception  of  its  importance,  perhaps,  as  to  the  better  piunpa 
now  available. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  with  the  highest  vacuum  obtainable  there  is 
still  a  tremendous  number  of  gas  molecules  in  the  evacuated  space;  it  is  likely  that 
in  highest  vacuum  tubes  used  to-day  (10"'  mm.  of  mercury)  there  are  of  the  order  of 
10*  gas  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter. 
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is  practically  never  used;  ionization  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  may  occur  with 
voltages  as  low  as  thirty  or  forty.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hot 
filament  furnishes  the  electrons  which  by  their  motion  (caused  by  the 
positive  plate  potential)  serve  to  start  the  ionization  of  the  gas  atoms. 
In  a  Geissler  tube  no  such  means  is  at  hand  for  starting  the  ionization, 
hence  the  comparatively  high  voltage  required  to  show  the  effect. 

The  role  played  by  the  electrons  emitted  from  the  filament  in  pro- 
ducing ionization  is  easily  shown  by  a  simple  test.  If  a  tube  which  is 
known  to  be  faulty  is  subjected  to  normal  plate  potential  with  cold  fila- 
ment, no  plate  current  will  fiow  and  the  tube  will  show  no  signs  of  ioniza- 
tion. Now  if  the  filament  current  is  gradually  increased  emission  of 
electrons  will  commence  and  a  slight  plate  current  wiU  flow;  at  a  certain 
filament  temperature,  depending  upon  how  much  gas  there  is  in  the  tube, 
the  familiar  blue  haze  will  appear  in  the  bulb,  accompanied  generally  by 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  plate  current,  thus  showing  that  the  filament 
must  be  emitting  a  certain  minimum  number  of  ebctrons  before  appreci- 
able ionization  of  the  gas  occurs. 

If  but  a  small  amount  of  gas  is  present  the  pale  blue  glow  may  be  so 
weak  as  to  be  invisible,  but  the  presence  of  appreciable  quantity  of  gas 
is  generally  shown  by  erratic  changes  in  the  plated  current. 

Some  oxide-coated .  power  tubes  show  a  bright  fluorescence  on  the 
plate  when  being  used,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  pattern  of  the  grid. 
It  is  easy  to  mistake  this  effect  for  ionization  because  of  the  blue  color 
from  the  fluorescing  plate;  if  the  plate  is  hidden  from  the  eye  (by  the  hand 
or  a  piece  of  cardboard)  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  blue  glow  in  the 
space  inside  the  tube.  The  intensity  of  the  effect  of  fluorescence  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  smf  ace  of  the  plate,  which  is  generally  covered 
with  more  or  less  oxide. 

Danger  to  a  Tube  from  Ionization. — ^When  a  tube  ionizes  the  con- 
sequences resulting  depend  upon  the  type  of  tube  being  used  and  upon 
how  quickly  the  condition  is  removed.  In  the  case  of  a  detectiikg  tube, 
or  amplif3ring  tube,  the  state  of  ionization  will  generally  stop  the  function- 
ing of  the  tube,  its  characteristics  being  entirely  different  when  the  tube 
is  filled  with  a  semi-conductor  (the  ionized  gas)  than  those  of  a  normal 
electron  tube.  If  either  the  plate  voltage  or  filament  current  is  reduced 
the  ionization  will  disappear  and  the  tube  may  operate  as  well  (or  possibly 
better)  than  it  did  before  ionizing. 

In  the  case  of  a  power  tube  the  situation  is  different;  unless  either 
the  filament  current  or  plate  potential  is  immediately  reduced  the  tube 
may  be  completely  spoiled.  Ionization  practically  never  occurs  in  a  tung- 
sten tube  because  of  the  high  degree  of  vacuum  ordinarily  used;  the  oxide 
filament  tube  is  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it.  In  these  tubes  there 
is  always  a  lot  of  gas  in  the  metal  parts  of  the  tube,  filament,  grid,  and 
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plate;  now  when  ionization  starts  the  electrons  of  the  ionized  gas  travel 
to  the  plate,  it  being  positive,  but  the  positive  nuclei  travel  to  the  filament 
and  subject  it  to  a  bombardment. 

This  bombardment  results  in  extra  heating  of  the  filament,  generally 
in  one  spot,  which  extra  heating  tends  to  aggravate  itself  and  bum  the 
filament  out  at  this  point.  The  hotter  the  filament  the  greater  the  electron 
emission,  and  also  gas  is  Ukely  to  be  emitted  from  the  filament  at  this 
hot  spot;  where  the  gas  and  electron  emission  both  increase  the  ionization 
increases,  increasing  the  bombardment  of  the  filament  at  this  spot,  and 
thus  by  the  cumulative  action  burning  it  out.  At  the  time  the  filament 
bums  out  it  releases  a  lot  of  gas  which,  becoming  ionized,  may  permit 
the  passage  of  such  a  large  ctirrent  from  the  plate  as  to  result  in  a  miniature 
"  explosion  "  inside  the  tube,  completely  wrecking  the  parts  and  break- 
iDg  the  bulb. 

When  a  power  bulb  with  oxide  filament  once  ionizes  it  is  practically 
valueless  ^  until  re-exhausted;  the  ionization  itself  \yill  probably  result  in 
the  emission  of  extra  gas  from  the  bombarded  parts,  so  that  the  tube  has 
more  gas  in  it  after  ionization  than  before. 

Evacuation  of  a  Vacuum  Tube. — ^Because  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
gas  the  electron  tube  must  be  very  carefully  freed  from  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  it.  With  modem  pumps  the  getting  out  of  the  gas  from  the 
s^pcLce  inside  the  bulb  is  very  shnple  and  rapid  but  this  is  not  sufficient. 
Metals,  oxides,  and  glass  absorb  a  deal  of  gas  which  gradually  comes  out; 
BO  that  a  tube  pumped  '^  clean  "  will  soon  show  gas  because  of  its  emission 
from  the  parts  of  the  tube.  This  emission  is  very  slow  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, so  that  a  tube  might  be  pinnped  a  long  time  without  getting  suffi- 
cient gas  from  the  parts  to  prevent  further  emission.  If,  however,  the 
glass  and  metal  parts  are  heated,  the  gas  is  expelled  from  them  very 
rapidly,  and  this  is  the  scheme  used  in  evacuating  tubes;  the  whole  tube 
is  subjected  to  a  '^  baking  "  process  while  connected  to  the  pumps. 

This  heating  should  be  carried  much  higher  than  any  temperature  at 
which  the  tube  may  operate;  thus  if  in  practice  the  plates  and  filament 
operate  at  dull-red  heat  they  should  be  run  for  several  minutes  at  a  bright- 
red  heat  during  evacuation.  This  overheating  of  the  parts  is  regularly 
done  with  timgsten  tubes  but  it  cannot  be  carried  out  to  the  same  degree 
with  the  oxide-coated  filaments.  The  coated  filament  is  easily  spoiled 
if  subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature,  and  this  limits  the  possibility  of 
complete  evacuation.  For  this  reason,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  oxide- 
coated  power  tubes  are  much  more  subject  to  destructive  ionization  during 
operation  than  are  the  timgsten  tubes. 

^  It  may  be  used,  however,  for  generating  a  small  amount  of  power,  providing  the 
plate  voltage  is  kept  sufficiently  low;  thus  a  300-volt  tube  which 'has  ionized  badly  may 
Bomietimes  be  used  by  reducing  the  plate  voltage  to  perhaps  250. 
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Detection  of  Gas  in  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — ^In  Fig.  22  is  shown  a 
set  of  curves  from  a  detector  tube,  illustrating  the  effect  of  filament  tem- 
perature on  the  tendency  of  the  tube  to  ionize.    With  .40  ampere  and 
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Fig.  22. — Plate  current  of  a  tube  containing  gas,  showing  effect  of  ionization. 

.45  ampere  in  the  filament  the  tube  would  not  ionize  (at  least  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  show  itself);  with  .50  ampere  ionization  started  with 
the  plate  voltage  at  40  and  the  current  at  once  jumped  to  ten  times 
its  value.    This  increase  was  due  to  two  distinct  actions;  first,  the  pres- 
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ence  of  the  ionized  gas  reduced  the  limiting  action  of  the  space  charge  to 
practically  zero,  thus  permitting  the  plate  current  to  increase  at  once  to 
the  value  fixed  by  the  emission  from  the  filament;   second,  the  ionized 
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Fio.  23. — Disappearance  of  gas  from  a  tube;   curves  were  taken  in  the  order  1-2^; 
ionization  showed  on  the  first  curve,  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  second  and  not  at  all 
in  the  third. 

gas  acts  as  a  conductor,  giving  a  current  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the 
emission  from  the  filament.  With  higher  filament  currents  the  ioniza- 
tion set  in  at  lower  voltages  as  indicated  on  the  curve  sheet. 
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In  Fig.  23  are  shown  three  curves  from  the  same  tube,  one  taken  after 
the  other.  Curve  1  waa  taken  first;  ionization  set  in  with  a  plate  potential 
of  40  volts,  causing  a  lai^  increase  in  plate  current,  which  value  was 
maintained  for  one  minute.  The  plate  voltage  waa  then  reduced  to  aero 
and  again  increased,  and  with  same  filament  current  as  before;  ioniza^ 
tion  set  in  at  60  volts,  indicating  that  during  the  maintenance  of  the  ioniza^ 
tion  current  previously,  some  of  the  gas  had  been  occluded  in  the  glass 
walls  of  the  tube  or  dsewhere.  This  idea  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
when  ionization  did  set  in  (somewhat  above  60  volts)  the  current  jumped 


Volta  mi  puts 
FlQ.  24. — In   this   tube   the  effect   of   the   gaa   present  was  to  ho  alter  the  emitting 
properties  of  the  fil&ment  that  the  Batumtion  current  was  appreciably  different 
with    increaeiiig  and   decreasiDg  plate   voltages,   showing   probably  change  in 
emissivity  of  the  filament. 

to  only  1000  microamperes,  whereas  previously  it  had  gone  to  1200  micro- 
amperes. In  a  short  time  the  ionization  ceased,  as  indicated  by  dis- 
appearance of  the  blue  haze  and  decrease  in  plate  current  to  an  even 
lower  value  at  56  volts  than  it  had  at  60  volts  before  jonizing.  Upon 
again  increasit^  the  voltage  the  current  followed  the  values  shown. 
Upon  dropping  the  plate  voltage  once  more  to  zero  and  going  through 
the  same  range  as  before  the  plate  current  varied  as  shown  by  curve  3, 
no  ionization  at  all  occurred.  This  action  is  quite  typical  of  tungsten 
filament  tubes;  they  t«nd  to  clean  themselves  of  any  gas  present  in  the  bulb. 
In  Fig.  24  is  shown  a  peculiarity  of  a  tube  having  a  small  amount  of 
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gas  present;  a  kind  of  ''  hysteresis ''  cycle  occurs,  the  current  not  going 
through  the  same  values  for  decreasing  plate  voltage  as  for  increasing 
plate  voltage.  At  voltages  higher  than  fifteen  this  tube  showed  a  drooping 
current-voltage  curve,  which  means  that  its  a.c.  resistance  (for  limited 
values  of  impressed  alternating  e.mi.)  is  n^ative;  as  long  as  it  held  this 
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Fio.  25. — A  small  amount  of  gas  in  a  three-electrode  tube  may  produce  more  or  1 

r^^ular  "humps"  in  the  plate  current  curve. 

characteristic,  this  tube  might  be  used  as  a  two-electrode  tube  for  pro- 
ducing oscillations,  its  operation  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  Dudell  sing- 
ing arc. 

The  normal  variation  between  plate  current  and  grid  voltage  in  a 
three-electrode  tube  gives  smooth  curves,  but  if  gas  is  present  abnormal 
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shapes  may  be  obtained.     Fig.  25  shows  an  effect  of  this  kind  and  for  each 
of  the  plate  voltages  used  a  ''  hump  "  occiurs  in  the  plate  current  curve. 
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Fia.  25A. — Showing  the  effect  of  a  small  amount  of  gas  in  producing  a  well-defined 

"hump"  in  the  plate  current  curve. 

The  position  of  this  hump  shifts  to  different  grid  voltage  for  the  different 
plate  voltages  used  in  the  test. 
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In  Fig.  25  A  is  shown  a  more  striking  example  of  this  same  peculiarity. 
The  curve  is  for  a  well-pumped  modem  tube  using  tungsten  filament; 
it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  presence  of  mercury 
vapor  in  the  tube.  If  a  mercury  vapor  pump  is 
used  for  evacuation,  some  of  the  mercury  vapor 
will  be  left  in  the  tube  unless  a  proper  freezing 
trap  is  used.  If  a  tube  showing  this  effect  is 
used  for  a  detector  of  radio  signals  it  is  remexk- 
ably  sensitive  if  adjusted  to  just  the  right  grid 
potential  by  a  suitable  potentiometer.^ 

If  a  tube  is  completely  freed  from  gas  the 
current  to  the  grid  will  not  reverse  when  the 
potential  of  the  grid  is  made  negative.  Even  in 
a  very  well  pumped  tube,  however,  there  is  a 
slight  reversed  current  to  the  grid  when  the  grid 
is  negative,  caused  by  the  positive  ions  of  gas  in 
the  tube.  This  grid  current  depends  upon  the 
gas  present  being  ionized  by  the  electron  flow 
to  the  plate  and  is  zero  if  the  electron  flow  is 
zero.  The  more  plate  current  there  is  the  more  is 
the  gas  ionized  and  hence  the  greater  is  the  grid 
ciurent. 

The  effect  is  shown  in  Fig.  26,  which  shows 
the  grid  current  in  a  well  pumped  tungsten  tube; 
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Fio.  26. — Even  in  the  very  high  vacuum  tubes  the  grid  shows  a  reversed  current  when 
its  potential  is  negative;  these  curves  are  for  a  type  P  pliotron  having  a  high  degree 
of  evacuation. 


it  is  seen  that  for  plate  voltage  of  100  the  reversed  grid  current  is 
much  less  than  it  is  for  a  plate  voltage  of  200;  this  is  due  to  the  lower 
plate  current  at  the  lower  plate  voltage  producing  less  intense  ionization 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  grid  is  subjected  to  very  high  frequency  varia- 
tions in  its  potential  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  plate  current  does  not  vary  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  curve  obtained  in  direct  ciurent  test,  such  as  that  given  in  Fig.  2&A. 
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of  the  gas  present.  As  the  grid  potential  was  increased  (in  the  negative  direc- 
tion) the  grid  current  decreased  instead  of  increasing  as  might  be  expected. 
This  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  plate  current  with  the  lower  grid  potentials. 

A  tube  having  considerable  gas  in  it  may  be  made  extremely  sensitive 
as  a  detector  if  adjusted  with  a  plate  or  grid  voltage  nearly  sufficient  to 
produce  ionization;  the  slight  increase  in  grid  potential  due  to  the  incom- 
ing signal  may  then  cause  ionization  to  occur  with  a  resultant  great  increase 
in  the  plate  cmrent.  Such  tubes  are  not  reliable  enough  to  be  of  any 
great  practical  importance,  however;  the  modem  high-vacuum  tube  if 
properly  connected  in  cascade  with  the  others,  may  produce  the  same 
amount  of  amplification  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  necessary  reU- 
ability  of  action. 

Tungsten  Filaments  and  Oxide-coated  Filament. — ^As  noted  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  a  pure  metal  such  as  tungsten  must  operate 
at  a  very  high  temperature  before  an  appreciable  emission  of  electrons 
takes  place;  to  get  the  amount  of  emission  required  for  a  power  tube 
the  tungsten  must  be  at  a  dazzling  white  heat.  In  first  operating  tubes 
of  this  type  the  experimenter  will  get  an  incorrect  idea  of  their  behavior 
unless  meters  are  used,  and  the  filament  is  r\m  right  up  to  its  rated  current. 

Tubes  using  a  Wehnelt  cathode,  or  oxide-coated  filament,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  not  be  operated  at  a  high  temperature  or  they  will  be  spoiled. 
These  filaments  are  made  of  thin  platinum  strip,  coated  ^  with  a  mixture 
of  various  oxides  (barimn,  strontium,  and  calcium)  together  with  a  suit- 
able cement;  in  order  to  make  the  oxide  coating  adhere  more  tenaciously 
the  platinum  strip  is  generally  twisted  about  itself.  These  filaments 
should  never  be  operated  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  required  to 
give  a  bright  cherry-red  color;  the  detector  and  amplifier  bulbs  generally 
operate  satisfactorily  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  this. 

To  get  the  same  emission  from  a  tungsten  filament  as  from  an  oxide- 
coated  filament  requires  about  twice  the  amount  of  power;  where  the  cost 
or  difficulty  of  obtaining  power  is  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  the 
oxide-coated  tube  is  superior.  For  detector  and  ampUfier  tubes  used  in 
army  field  work  for  "  standby  "  service,  being  in  continued  use,  this  ques- 
tion of  power  supply  is  of  more  importance  almost  than  any  other;  the 
power  for  heating  the  filaments  must  be  transported  generally  in  the 
form  of  portable  storage  batteries  and  that  tube  requiring  the  fewest 
renewals  of  batteries  is  the  best,  even  though  some  of  its  other  character- 
istics may  not  be  as  good. 

Power  tubes,  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  considerable  amount  of  power 
in  their  plate  circuits,  as  much  or  more  than  that  used  for  heating  the 
filament  so  that  the  filament  power  does  not  have  the  same  relative  impor- 
tance as  it  does  for  the  detector  and  amplifier  bulbs  in  which  the  filament 

^  Generally  1  to  2  milligrains  per  sq.  cm.  of  surface. 
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requires  perhaps  3  watts  for  heating,  whereas  the  plate  circuit  requires 
but  .01  watt.  So  far  as  power  consumption  of  the  tube  is  concerned, 
therefore,  the  lower  filament  power  of  the  oxide  tube  does  not  offer  such 
great  advantage,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  the  author  that  the  oxide  filament  is 
not  the  equal  of  the  tungsten  filament  for  power  tubes.  The  vacuum 
attained  in  oxide  filament  tubes  is  never  as  good,  or  as  permanent,  as  that 
commonly  used  with  .tungsten  filaments,  and  this  fact  leads  to  their  very 
frequent  failure.  The  gas  present  ionizes  and  this  ionization  (if  there 
is  appreciable  gas  present)  completely  spoils  their  operation  as  generators. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  tube  ionizes,  due  to  excessive  potential 
gradients,  and  when  the  high  plate  voltage  is  removed,  the  tube  acts  as 
well  as  before,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  ionization  frequently 
results  in  a  bumt-out  filament  and  completely  spoiled  tube. 

With  a  tungsten  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  ionization  occiurs, 
the  effect  will  soon  disappear  if  the  plate  voltage  is  held  up  to  its  normal 
value;  the  effect  of  the  exceedingly  hot  tungsten  filament  is  to  use  up, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  gas  causing  the  ionization.  In  such  a  tube 
the  vacuum  is  likely  to  improve  the  more  the  tube  is  used. 

Characteristic  Curves  for  Three-electrode  Tubes. — The  so-called 
"  static  "  characteristic  curves  of  a  three-electrode  tube  show  how  the  plate 
current  and  grid  current  vary  as  the  grid  potential  is  varied  over  a  sufficient 
range  to  cause  this  plate  current  to  vary  from  its  maximum  operating 
value  to  zero,  the  plate  potential  being  constant  while  the  series  of  points 
for  the  curve  is  being  obtained.  The  same  curves  are  taken  for  several 
values  of  plate  potential. 

Another  set  of  curves  is  sometimes  used  showing  the  variation  of 
plate  and  grid  ctirrents  as  the  plate  potential  is  varied  from  zero  to  its 
maximum  safe  value,  the  grid  potential  remaining  constant,  a  series  of 
such  curves  is  obtained  for  various  grid  potentials. 

Another,  and  probably  more  useful,  set  of  curves  show  how  the  plate 
and  grid  ctirrents  vary  as  the  grid  potential  is  varied,  the  plate  potential 
varying,  during  the  process  of  getting  the  curve,  in  the  same  way  it  does 
when  the  tube  is  actually  used  in  a  detecting  or  generating  circuit.  When 
being  used  the  three-electrode  tube  always  has  an  impedance  of  some  kind 
in  series  with  the  plate  circuit.  The  value  of  the  voltage  used  in  the 
plate  circuit  is  constant,  not  var3ring  as  the  grid  potential  is  varied,  by 
signal  or  otherwise;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  as  the  grid  potential 
varies,  thus  var3dng  the  current  in  the  plate  circuit,  the  plate  potential 
must  vary  because  it  is  equal  to  the  plate  circuit  voltage  minus  the  drop 
in  the  series  impedance,  and  this  drop  varies  with  the  grid  potential. 

This  last  set  of  curves  is  the  one  which  most  readily  permits  the  pre- 
diction of  the  behavior  of  the  tube.  A  resistance  should  be  put  in  the 
plate  circuit  equal  to  that  which  is  used  when  the  tube  is  actually  operating; 
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a  plate  circuit  voltage  shoiild  be  used  such  that  when  the  grid  is  set  at 
the  same  potential  as  its  average  potential  under  operating  conditions 
the  plate  current  is  the  same  as  its  average  operating  value.  The  plate- 
circuit  voltage  is  frequently  called  the  "  B  "  battery  voltage. 

It  has  become  customary  in  speaking  of  grid  potential  to  refer  the  grid 
to  tiie  negative  end  of  the  JUament;  unless  otherwise  stated  all  the  curves 
shown  in  this  text  are  so  given.  In  case  the  characteristics  are  desired 
when  the  grid  is  connected  to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament  it  is  only 


Grid  poWDtlol 
Fia.  27. — An  old  Deforest  audion,  after  being  well  evacuated  and  baked,  showed  just 
as  regulsj*  characteristics  as  the  modem  tube. 

necessary  to  move  the  "  zero  grid  potential  "  along,  on  the  curve  sheets 
as  given,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  IR  drop  in  the  filament. 

In  Fig.  27  is  shown  a  set  of  plate-current  curves  from  an  old  Deforest 
audion,  after  it  had  been  re-evacuated  to  take  off  all  possible  gas.  The 
plate  circuit  had  no  added  resistance  except  that  of  the  B  battery,  which 
was  so  low  that  the  variation  in  plate  cmrent  did  not  appreciably  a£Fect 
the  plate  potential.  On  the  curve  sheet  is  shown  the  locus  of  the  "  free 
grid  potential,"  i.e.,  the  potential  at  which  the  grid  set  itself  when  its 
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external  terminal  was  completely  insulated.  This  point  will  be  taken  up 
more  in  detail  later. 

For  the  tube  used  in  getting  the  curves  of  Fig.  27  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  grid  voltage  was  more  effective  (in  controlling  the  plate  current) 
than  the  plate  voltage  in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one.  Thus  to 
get  1  milliampere  of  plate  current  it  is  necessary  to  use  either  (Bi=20, 
£,=  13),  (Bp=30,  £,  =  5.6),  (Ep=40,  £,=  1),  (£p=50,  £,=  -3.4), 
Ep = 60,  Eg  =  - 7.2)  or  (£p = 70,  £,  =  - 12) .  Using  the  two  extreme  values, 
we  see  that  a  decrease  in  plate  potential  of  (70— 20)  =50  volts  is  neu- 
tralized (in  so  far  as  it  affects  plate  current)  if  the  grid  potential  is 
increased  from   —12  volts  to  +13  volts,  or  a  change  of  25  volts. 

In  Fig.  28  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  from  a  tube  designed  for  ampUfying 
purposes;  free  grid  potentials  in  this  tube  follow  about  the  same  changes 
as  for  the  tube  used  in  Fig.  27.  The  much  greater  control  of  the  grid 
of  the  tube  is  seen  from  the  values  of  plate  voltage  and  grid  voltage  for 
a  current  of  .001  ampere.  This  is  obtained  with  either  (£p=  160,  £,= .2), 
or  (£p=70,  £,=2.6)  so  that  an  increase  in  grid  potential  of  2.4  volts 
offsets  a  decrease  in  plate  potential  of  90  volts;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
grid  is  thus  thirty-eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  plate. 

In  Fig.  29  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  for  a  tube  having  the  plate  and  grid 
very  close  to  the  filament,  the  grid  being  comparatively  coarse  compared 
to  that  of  the  tube  of  Fig.  28.  In  Fig.  29  the  grid  potentials  are  referred 
to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament;  as  the  filament  IR  drop  was  about  3 
volts  it  is  seen  that  if  the  grid  were  connected  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
filament  the  grid  current  would  be  practically  zero.  This  tube  is  generally 
used  as  a  detector  with  the  grid  normally  somewhat  positive. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  grid  current  (for  a  given  grid  potential) 
decreases  as  the  plate  potential  is  increased.  When  the  grid  and  plate  are 
positive  by  about  the  same  amount  (curves  D  and  D'  with  grid  3  volts 
positive)  each  takes  about  the  same  thermionic  current;  the  greater  area 
of  the  plate  compensates  for  the  greater  proximity  of  the  grid  and  filament. 

Fig.  30  shows  the  effect  of  filament  current  on  the  static  characteristics 
of  a  large  power  tube  (G.  E.  pUotron  type  P-10,  the  10  signifying  the 
number  of  grid  wires  per  inch).  The  grid  currents  with  negative  grid 
potentials  are  too  small  to  be  plotted  on  the  curve  sheet.  The  filament 
currents  were  measured  at  that  end  carrying  the  smaller  current. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Fig.  14,  the  current  in  a  filament  varies  through- 
out its  length  when  it  is  delivering  electrons  to  the  plate,  the  amount  of 
variation  depending  directly  on  the  value  of  the  plate  current.  In  Fig. 
31  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  to  illustrate  this  point;  a  constant  voltage 
of  32  was  impressed  on  the  filament,  the  grid  was  held  at  a  positive  poten- 
tial of  +100  volts  and  the  piate  voltage  varied  from  zero  to  200  volts. 
This  set  of  curves  serves  not  only  to  show  the  pecuUar  changes  in  filament 
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current,  but  also  how,  as  the  plate  voltage  increases,  the  grid  current  is 
reduced.  The  sum  of  the  grid  current  and  plate  current  gives,  for  all 
values  of  plate  voltage,  the  difference  between  the  two  filament  currents. 
The  resistance  of  the  filament  of  a  vacuum  tube  under  such  conditions  is 
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Fio.  28. — Plate  current  curves  for  a  tube  intended  as  a  voltage  amplifier. 


not  a  simple  function  of  volts  and  amperes;  it  involves  all  the  theory 
of  a  long,  leaky,  telegraph  line. 

The  safe  filament  current  for  these  large  power  tubes  is  always  rated 
in  terms  of  the  maximum  current,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  filament  where 
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Fig.  29. — Characteristic  curves  for  an  ordinary  detector  tube,  for  a  wide  range  of  plate 
voltages.  For  the  lowest  plate  voltage  the  grid  current  and  plate  current  are  about 
equal. 
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the  plate  current  and  battery  heating  current  combine  to  give  a  current 
greater  than  normal  battery  current. 

In  Fig.  32  are  shown  curves  for  the  same  tube  as  used  for  Fig.  30;  the 
filament  current  (larger  value)  was  held  at  3.60  amperes  and  various 
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Fig.  31. — Showing  the  effect  of  the  plate  voltage  upon  the  filament  current  of  a  power 
tube,  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  filament  being  constant.    The  change  in  grid 
current  produced  by  increasing  plate  potential  is  also  shown. 

voltages  were  impressed  on  the  plate.  With  low  plate  voltage  it  is  seen 
that  when  the  grid  becomes  positive  the  plate  current  undergoes  a  rapid 
decrease.  This  combination  of  high  positive  grid  voltage  and  low  plate 
voltage  occurs  when  the  tube  is  used  for  generating  power  and  results 
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in  peculiar-shaped  plate  current  instead  of  a  sinusoidal  variation  as  is 
generally  assumed. 

In  Fig.  33  are  shown  the  characteristic  curves  for  a  G.  E.  P-20  (29  grid 
wires  per  inch)  pliotron  obtained  by  holding  the  grid  potential  constant 
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FiQ.  32. — Static  characteristics  of  a  T^pe  P  pliotron  for  various  plate  voltages,  filament 

current  being  constant. 


while  varying  the  plate  voltage.  For  all  these  curves  the  grid  currents 
were  only  a  few  microamperes.  In  this  tube  it  is  evident  that  1  volt 
on  the  grid  has  the  same  effect  on  plate  current  as  11  volts  on  the  plate. 

In  Fig.  34  are  shown  similar  curves  for  a  P-10  pliotron,  values  having 
been  obtained  for  low  plate  voltage  and  high  positive  grid  voltages  and  in 
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Fig.  83. — Static  characteristics  of  a  T^pe  P  tube  for  various  fixed  grid  potentials  and 
variable  plate  voltage.  The  curve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  shows  the 
limit  of  operation  of  the  tube. 
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Ilg.  3S  are  shown  some  typical  curves  for  a  finer-mesh  grid  (P-30),    In 
this  tube  the  grid  voltage  is  twenty-two  times  as  effective  as  the  plate 
voltage  in  detennining  plate  current.    It  will  be  noticed  how  quickly 
the  grid   current   rises   as   the 
plate    potential    decreases   be- 
yond a  certain  limit. 

Potential  of  the  Free  Grid 
of  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — 
When  the  grid  of  a  vacuum 
tube  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  other  circuits  it  is  said 
to  be  "  free,"  meaning  that  it 
is  free  to  assume  any  potential 
J.  circumstances    may     d^nand. 

{  Actually  a  grid  is  never  really 

I  free,  because  there  is  always 

:;  some  leakage  from  the  grid  to 

I  the  plate  and  filament  even  in 

I  tubes   with  extremely  high 

I  vacuum.     If  the  value  of  this 

leak  resistance  is  perhaps  50 
megohms  the  grid  may  be  reck- 
oned as  free,  although  in  many 
tubes  a  much  greater  resistance 
exists  and  the  grids  are  corre- 
spondiogly  more  "  free." 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  in 
vacuum-tube  operation  that  a 
grid  should  never  be  left  free. 
Consistent  operation  of  the 
tube  is  almost  impossible  unless 

„.„..,  ,  ,„.„,.    the  resistance  between  the  irrid 

Fia.  34.— SunJar  to  the  curves  of  Fig.  33,  this         ,  _,  ,  .      ,  .  ^    ..        , 

tube  having  a  grid  with  eoarser  mesh.  "><!  ^'^^''^  '^  ^^  ^efimte  valne, 

and  sufficiently  low;    it  seldom 
exceeds  one  megohm  in  ordinary  detecting  or  amplifying  sets. 

In  Fig.  36  is  shown  a  connection  in  which  a  free  grid  is  used;  tube  1 
is  repeatii^  into  tube  2,  the  fluctuations  of  plate  voltage  of  1  being 
impressed  on  the  grid  of  2.  The  grid  of  2  cannot  be  connected  directly 
to  the  plate  of  1  because  this  plate  is  at  comparatively  high  positive 
potential,  due  to  its  £  battery.  By  putting  an  insulating  condenser  C 
between  the  plate  of  1  and  grid  of  2  the  fluctuations  of  plate  voltage  repeat 
through  the  condenser  into  the  grid,  but  the  grid  is  insulated  from  the 
high  positive  continuous  e.m.f.  of  the  plate  of  1. 
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Now  such  a  grid  is  free;  the  insulation  of  condenser  C  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  megohms,  so  that  the  grid  is  free  to  assume  any  potential  what- 
ever.   Because  of  the  irregular  action  of  a  tube  so  connected  a  high  resist- 
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FiQ.  35. — Similar  to  the  curves  of  Fig.  33,  this  tube  having  a  grid  with  finer  mesh. 

ance  leak  of  one  megohm  or  less  (as  indicated  by  the  dotted  Une  connec- 
tion) is  always  used,  to  keep  the  grid,  normally,  at  a  suitable  potential. 
Some  of  the  effects  produced  by  a  free  grid  will  be  indicated  by  the 
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accompanying  curves.     In  Fig.  37  is  shown  how  the  potential  of  a  free 
grid  may  be  expected  to  change  as  the  plate  voltage  is  increased  from 


Tube  1 


Tube  2 
Piee*'  srid 


# 


Fig.  96. — A  circuit  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  term  "free  grid/'  the  grid  of  the 
second  tube  is  electrically  free  to  assume  any  potential  that  circumstances  may 
demand. 
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Fig.  37. — ^Variations  in  free  grid  potential  for  various  plate  voltages  and  filament  cur- 
rents; measurements  by  a  highly  insulated  sensitive  static  voltmeter. 

zero,  for  various  filament  temperatures.    The  higher  the  plate  voltage 
the  closer  the  grid  potential  approaches  zero  potential,  i.e.,  that  of  the 
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negatiye  end  of  the  filament.  With  zero  plate  voltage  the  grid  goes  neg- 
ative as  much  as  2  volts,  due  imdoubtedly  to  the  accumulation  of  electrons 
which  have  left  the  filament  with  enough  initial  velocity  to  carry  them 
as  far  as  the  grid. 

In  Fig.  38  are  shown  the  free  grid  potentials  of  ten  different  tubes 
all  of  them  having  some  gas  (although  not  enough  to  produce  visible 
ionization  with  the  plate  potentials  used).  In  getting  these  curves  the 
filament  current  was  brought  to  its  normal  value  with  plate  at  the  desired 
voltage,  the  grid  being  connected  to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament. 
The  grid  was  then  disconnected  from  everything  and  the  plate  current 
noted;  by  then  connecting  the  grid  to  a  suitable  potentiometer  and  vary- 
ing its  potential  the  same  value  of  plate  current  was  obtained.  A  volt- 
meter connected  across  the  potentiometer  served  to  show  this  grid  poten- 
tial which,  as  it  gave  the  same  plate  current,  must  be  that  of  the  free  grid. 

The  potential  of  the  free  grid  depends  entirely  on  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  adjustments  are  carried  out,  thus  if  the  grid  is  left  free, 
filament  current  brought  to  normal  and  then  plate  potential  brought  to 
normal  an  entirely  different  value  for  free  grid  potential  may  be  obtained 
than  would  be  if  the  plate  were  first  put  at  its  proper  potential  and  then 
the  filament  current  brought  to  normal. 

In  Fig.  39  is  shown  the  curve  obtained  (with  free  grid)  by  holding 
the  plate  at  150  volts,  increasing  the  filament  current  from  a  low  value 
to  a  high  value  and  then  decreasing  the  filament  current  through  the  same 
range.  A  peculiar  loop  is  obtained  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  the  plate 
potential  was  applied  before  there  was  a  liberal  supply  of  electrons  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  grid  the  grid  went  positive.  ,  This  positive  grid  gave  com- 
paratively large  values  of  plate  current  from  il  up  to  the  point  B  on  the 
curve  sheet;  here  the  grid  suddenly  lost  most  of  its  positive  charge  due 
to  bombardment  by  many  electrons,  and  became  nearly  zero  in  potential 
with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  plate  current.  From  C  to  Z>  and  back 
to  C  the  grid  had  nearly  the  same  potential  for  increasing  as  for  decreasing 
filament  current,  but  from  C  to  £  the  grid  potential  was  much  lower  than 
it  was  for  the  corresponding  values  of  filament  current,  when  increasing 
values  were  being  taken.  At  E  the  grid  suddenly  increases  its  potential 
a  small  amount  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  cycle  it  has  about  the  same 
potential  as  it  had  for  increasing  filament  current;  other  tubes  showed 
exactly  the  same  effect. 

In  Fig.  40  are  shown  the  potentials  of  the  free  grid  of  a  telephone 
amplifying  tube.  For  low  values  of  filament  current  the  free  grid  assumes 
a  potential  about  half  that  of  the  plate,  then  as  the  filament  current  is 
increased  the  grid  potential  decreases  gradually  until  a  critical  value  of 
filament  current  is  reached.  At  this  critical  filament  current  (i.e.,  critical 
supply  of  electrons)  the  grid  potential  suddenly  falls  to  a  comparatively 
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low  value,  which  value  decrea^tes  somewhat  as  the  filament  current  is 
still  further  increased.  It  will  be  noticed  that  for  this  tube  the  free  grid 
is  always  positive,  whereas  for  the  ten  tubes  tested  for  Fig.  38  most  of 
the  grid  potentials  were  negative. 

Relations  between  Currents  and  Potentials  in  a  Three-electrode 
Tube. — ^From  experimental  results  already  presented  it  is  evident  that 
the  grid  current  and  plate  current  of  a  three-electrode  tube  vary  with 
either  filament  current,  plate  voltage,  or  grid  voltage.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  grid  current  is  negUgibly  small  compared  to  the  plate  current, 
and  that  the  plate  current  is  not  affected  directly  by  the  grid  current 
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Fig.  39. — ^A  peculiar  cycle  obtainable  from  a  tube  having  a  free  grid;  as  the  filament 
current  was  increased  and  then  decreased  the  plate  current  went  around  the  loop  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow  heads;  plate  potential  was  kept  constant. 


except  under  unusual  conditions,  as,  e.g.,  curve  A  of  Fig.  32.  Unless 
we  are  specifically  interested  in  the  losses  in  the  grid  circuit  the  grid  current 
may  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that 
saturation  current  is  reached  (plate  current  using  all  the  electrons  emitted 
from  the  filament)  the  filament  current  does  not  affect  the  plate  current 
to  a  great  extent.  We  shall  therefore  examine  in  this  section,  the  rela- 
tions between  plate  current  and  grid  and  plate  potentials,  neglecting 
grid  currents  and  the  effect  of  too  small  a  filament  current. 
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Fig.  40. — Showing  the  peculiar  variations  in  free  grid  potential  as  filament  current  was 
increased;  for  this  special  tube  the  free  grid  assumed  positive  potential  under 
all  conditions. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  plate  current  depends  upon  both  plate  voltage 
and  grid  voltage,  ta  some  power  higher  than  the  first,  and  that  the  grid 
potential  is  much  more  effective  in  controlling  the  current  than  is  the 
plate  potential.    We  may  therefore  write, 


I,^A(Ep+^E,)% 


(5) 


where 


A 
Ep 

Er 

X 


plate  current  in  amperes; 

A  constant  depending  upon  type  of  tube; 

potential  of  plate  to  negative  end  of  filament; 

potential  of  grid  to  negative  end  of  filament; 

relative  effectiveness  factor  of  Eg; 

bh  unknown  exponent,  possibly  variable. 


Langmuir  has  given  this  equation  with  the  value  of  x  as  1.5;  Van  der 
Bijl  has  given  the  equation  with  the  value  of  x  as  2.0,  having  also  an 
added  quantity  inside  the  parenthesis,  a  small  constant  in  which  are  taker 
care  of  such  factors  as  velocity  of  emission  of  electrons,  contact  difference 
of  potential  of  the  electrodes,  etc. 

The  quantity  /io  is  the  theoretical  voltage  amplifying  power  of  the 
tube;  it  is  ordinarily  taken  as  a  constant,  its  value  depending  solely  upon 
the  geometry  of  the  tube.  Many  tests  show  this  to  be  true  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  tube;  it  may  be  that  with  very  low  plate  voltage  and  high  grid 
voltage  pio  changes  some- 
what, but  in  the  ordinary 
working  range  of  Eg  and 
Ep  it  is  practically  con- 
stant. As  previously  stated, 
it  varies  in  different  types 
of  tubes  from  2  to  200  or 
more. 

When  many  determina- 
tions of  fio  are  to  be  made, 
it  is  worth  while  to  arrange 
some  apparatus  as  shown 


IVWW       R, 
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HAAAAAr- 
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X 
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in  Fig.  41,  a  scheme  due  to  Yiq,  41.— An  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  rapidly 

J.  M.  Miller.     The    resist-      determining  the  voltage  amplification  factor  of  a 

ance   R2  is   preferably  10      t^he. 

ohms  and  12i  is   a  decade 

resistance  box  having  units,  10-ohm,  100-ohm,  and  lOOO-ohm  units;  the 

1000-ohm  imits  are  used  very  seldom,  but  few  tubes  having  high  enough 

values  of  ^  to  require  them. 

An  ammeter  Ai  serves  to  read  the  filament  current,  and  miUiam- 
meter  A2  serves  for  plate  current.    This  meter  should  have  two  or  three 
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scales,  so  that  for  various  types  of  tubes  to  be  tested  the  plate  current 
will  give  indications  well  up  on  the  scale.  The  filament  battery  should 
be  perhaps  6  volts  and  Eb  and  Ee  should  have  voltages  suitable  for  the 
tubes  to  be  tested. 

With  S  open  Eb,  Ecy  and  7/  are  put  at  their  proper  values  and  the 
reading  of  A2  is  noted.  Then  S  is  closed,  permitting  current  I  to  flow 
around  the  circuit  E,  72i,  B2,  E,  the  reading  of  A2  will  in  general  change; 
by  properly  adjusting  Ri,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reading  of 
A2  (which  is  the  plate  current)  does  not  change  when  switch  S  is  closed. 
The  ratio  of  Ri  to  R2  for  this  adjustment  gives  fio. 

By  examination  of  Fig.  41  it  will  be  seen  that  depressing  key  S  raises 
the  voltage  impressed  on  the  plate  by  an  amount  IRi,  and  depresses  the 
voltage  of  the  grid  by  an  amount  IR2-  From  inspection  of  Eq.  (5)  it 
is  evident  that  if  Ip  does  not  change  when  S  is  closed^ 

(AEp+,jLoAEg)  =0, 

where  AEp  and  AEg  are  the  changes  in  Ep  and  Eg  due  to  closing  switch  £>. 
We  therefore  have  the  relation 

IRl+^IR2=0y 

or 

^°§ (^> 

With  this  scheme  it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  dependence  of  /lio  on  E^, 
Ep,  and  7/  very  quickly. 

The  value  of  Ri  should  not  be  so  high  that  the  drop  through  it,  due 
to  the  plate  current,  is  an  appreciable  fraction  of  Eb,  otherwise  the  plate 
potential  will  not  be  Eb,  but  something  less,  and  must  be  calculated. 

The  value  of  the  exponent  x  should  theoretically  be  a  constant,  but 
in  the  actual  tube  it  is  constant  only  for  a  limited  range  of  voltages.  The 
voltage  between  the  plate  and  filament  is  different  for  the  different  parts 
of  the  filament,  and  the  velocity  of  emission  of  the  electrons  may  not  be 
negligible  when  the  plate  and  grid  voltages  are  low. 

If  the  grid  is  held  at  zero  voltage  the  relation  between  Ip  and  Ep  is 
Ip=^AEp,  The  determination  of  the  exponent  x  is  most  easily  carried 
out  by  plotting  the  various  values  of  Ip  and  Ep  on  logarithmic  cross- 
section  paper;  if  a;  is  a  constant  the  graph  is  a  straight  Une  with  slope 
equal  to  x.  If  the  graph  is  not  a  straight  Une  the  value  of  x  varies,  but 
it  may  be  determined  for  any  value  of  Ep  by  measuring  the  slope  of  the 
graph. 

Figs.  42  and  43  give  the  variations  between  plate  current  and  plate 
voltage  for  two  amplifying  and  detecting  bulbs  designed  for  40  volts  on 
the  plate  and  an  7/2  drop  in  the  filament  of  about  3.5  volts.    The  two 
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curves  were  transposed  to  logarithmic  paper,  giving  the  graphs  shown 

in  Fig.  44y  the  straight  dotted  line  shows  the  slope  the  two  curves  would 

have  if  the  plate  current  varied 

with   the   square   of   the   plate 

voltage.     From  the  logarithmic 

graphs   the  values    of    x    were 

measured    and    transferred    to 

Figs.  42  and    43    to  give   the 

curves  of  x  there  shown. 

In  Fig.  45  is  shown  the  log- 
arithmic graph  for  a  high  power 
pliotron,  the  rated  plate  voltage 
being  1000-2000  volts;  it  is 
seen  that  for  high  plate  voltages 
the  plate  current  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  plate  voltage. 
For  the  lower  plate  voltages  the 
IR  drop  in  the  filament  (about 
20  volts)  and  the  velocity  of 
emission  of  the  electrons  tend 
to  give  an  exponent  other  than 
2;  however,  if  the  grid  is  held 


Fig.  42. — ^Variatioii  of  plate  current  in  a  tungsten  filament  tube  as  ^p  is  varied  and 
grid  potential  held  constant;  values  of  the  exponent  of  Eq.  (5),  p.  417. 
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at  —10  volts,  the  plate  current  follows  the  square    law  very  closely 
throughout  the  range  of  the  graph.    A  greater  negative  potential  makes 
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Fig.  43. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  42,  the  tube  used  having  an  oxide-coated 

filament. 


the  plate  current  vary  with  higher  power  of  plate  voltage  for  the  lower 

values  of  plate  potential;  this  is  to  be  expected  from  inspection  of  E3q.  (5). 

Different  tubes  of  the  same  type  will  not  follow  exactly  the  same  law 

of  plate  current  variation,  due  probably  to  small  differences  in  the  struc- 
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ture.  In  Fig.  46  are  shown  the  results  of  tests  on  twenty-four  tubes  all 
having  the  same  rating;  twelve  had  oxide  coated  filaments  with  a  filament 
IB  drop  of  2.6  volts  and  the  other  twelve  had  tungsten  filaments  with 
an  IR  drop  of  3.6  volts.  The  curves  for  the  individual  tubes  ran  in  gen- 
eral, parallel  to  the  boimdaries  of  the  cross-sectioned  areas,  as  indicated 
on  this  curve  sheet 

1000 


8     10 

Plate  Tolta 


'•^ 


FiQ.  44. — The  curves  of  Figs.  42  and  43  transpoBed  to  logarithmic  coordinates;  this 
graph  shows  that  the  exponent  for  £q.  (5)  is  neither  1.5  nor  2,  but  is  a  variable  for 
both  tubes. 


Resistance  of  the  Circuits  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube  and  its  Vari-- 
ations. — There  are  three  circuits  to  be  considered  in  getting  the  character- 
istics of  three-electrode  tubes,  the  filament,  the  grid  to  filament  circuit, 
and  the  plate  to  filament  circuit.  The  grid  to  filament  is  called  the  input 
circuit  of  the  tube,  and  the  plate  to  filament  is  called  the  output  circuit 
of  the  tube. 
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In  the  ordinary  small  detecting  and  amplifying  tube  the  filament 
current  is  practically  independent  of  any  changes  in  the  grid  and  plate 
circuits.  In  large  power  tubes,  however,  this  is  not  so,  the  resistance 
of  the  filament  varying  a  good  deal  as  either  the  grid  or  plate  potential 
is  varied,  this  variation  being  shown  by  impressing  constant  voltage  on 
the  filament  and  then  impressing  various  potentials  on  the  grid  and  plate. 
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Fia.  46. — ^Logarithmic  plot  of  the  plate  current  curve  for  a  high-voltage  power  tube; 
with  a  certain  constant  negative  grid  potential  the  plate  current  of  this  tube  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  plate  voltage. 

The  accompanying  changes  in  grid  and  plate  current  cause  a  non-\miform 
current  to  flow  through  the  conductor,  under  which  condition  the  filament 
has  a  different  resistance  than  it  has  when  the  current  is  the  same  every- 
where through  its  length. 

The  resistances  of  the  input    and  output  circuits  vary  throughout 
extreme  ranges,  and  they  are  different  for  alternating  current  than  for 
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continuous  current;  we  shall  first  consider  the  output  drcuit.  The  ratio 
of  plate  voltage  to  plate  current  is  generally  called  the  <mtput  impedance. 
As  there  can  be  no  appreciable  lag  in  the  motion  of  the  electrons  behind 
the  impressed  electric  field,  it  might  seem  more  appropriate  to  speak  of 
output  resistance  instead  of  output  impedance.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  plate  ciurent  is  infiuenced  by  the  grid  as  well  as  by  the  plate, 


Fl&te  Tollxe 
FlO.  46. — Logarithmic  plots  of  24  typical  det«ctoF  tubee,  12  with  tungBten  filamenta 
and  12  with  oxide-coated  filaments.    The  curves  for  the  individual  tubes  lay  inside 
the  areas  as  noted. 

and  it  may  well  be  that  variation  of  plate  current  is  not  in  phase  with 
the  variation  of  plate  potential.  From  this  viewpoint  the  plate  filament 
circuit  has  impedance,  not  merely  resistance. 

If,  however,  we  maintain  the  grid  at  zero  potential  (or  any  other  fixed 
potential)  the  plate  current  will  vary  with  plate  voltage  only  and  we  may 
speak  of  plate  circuit  resistance.    With  constant  grid  potential  and  vary- 
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ing  plate  potential  the  values  of  plate  current  determine  this  reeietance 
of  the  plate  circuit,  R^,  for  cootinuoua  currents.     Such  a  curve  for  a  tungs- 
ten filament  detecting  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  47;  on  the  same  curve  sheet 
ia  shown  a  curve  of  ^o  for  this  tube,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
value   of  /JO  is  practically  constant, 
except  for  very  low   plate  voltages. 
The  value  of  Raj,  continually  increases 
as  £;i  is  diminished. 

The  value  of  the  alternating  cur- 
rent resistance,  R^,  is  determined  by 

ing  maintained  constant;  if  we  keep 
I  the  grid  at  zero  voltage  we  may 
*     write 

But  the  continuous    c'lrrent  resist- 
ance is 


From  these  we  get  the  relation, 

R.-^     ....    (7) 

Fio.  47.— Curves  of  „  and  ft,,  of  a  smaU  !„  pig.  43  are  shown  the  curves 

tunpjten  filament  tube;  the  value  of  ie.,  ^f  ^    ^^  ^     ^^^  ^^  oxide-filament 

IB  obtained  by  findmK  the  quotient  of  !■»   ■        .    1  .1  .     .. 

£,  by  /,  in  a  contiquoua-current  test,      amplifying  tube;    the  pomts  mdicat- 

ed  by  circles  on  the  Rp  curve  were 

obtained  by  the  alternating  current  measurement  and  those  indicated 

by  crosses  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  pointe  on  the  R„f  curve  by  the 

proper  value  of  x.     On  the  same  curve  sheet  is  shown  the  value  of  ^o 

for  this  tube;  it  is  nearly  constant  in  the  working  range  of  the  tube  {E, 

between  20  and  40  volts)  and  falls  off  with  the  lower  plate  voltages, 

whereas  the  curve  of  Fig.  47  showed  an  increasing  im  with  lower  plate 

voltages. 

The  value  of  £p  is  found  experimentally  by  the  scheme  outhned  in 
Fig.  49,  originated  by  J.  M.  Miller;  the  same  arrangement  serves  to 
measure  /jo  by  alternating-current  test  providing  the  phone  resistance 
is  negligible  compared  to  the  tube  resistence.  Fig.  50  shows  a  curve  of 
M  obtained  by  the  method;   it  shows  |io  to  be  independent  <^  filament 
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Fig.  48. — Curves  of  /lo,  Rp,  and  72©,,  of  an  oxide-coated  detector  tube;  the  curve  of 
Rp  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  values  of  Rop  by  the  corresponding  value  of  x  of 
Eq.  (5).  Such  values  are  indicated  on  curve  of  Ap  by  X.  Sometimes  the  curve 
of  /io  shows  a  decided  '*  hump  "  for  certain  plate  voltage. 
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current.    With  S2  open  the  ratio  of  ri  to  r2  is  varied  until  no  signal  is 
heard  in  the  telephone  and  we  then  have 


r2 
ri 


(8) 


In  measuring  Rp,  ri  and  r2  are  fixed  at  some  convenient  value  (say 
equal  to  each  other),  and  with  S2  closed  R  is  varied  until  no  signal  is  heard 
in  the  phone.    With  this  adjustment  we  have 


iJi 


-  «&--') 


(9) 


Flowing  through  the  potentiometer  there  is  a  current  i,  which  gives 

a  drop  between  grid  and  fila- 
ment =  In  =  Eff.  If  the  alter- 
nating voltage  Eff  is  impressed 
on  the  grid  of  a  vacuum  tube 
it  will  produce  an  alternating 
current  in  the  plate  circuit, 
Ip,  Of  course  the  actual  plate- 
circuit  current  is  not  alter- 
nating,  it    is    pulsating;    this 

pulsating  current  may  be   re- 
FiG.  49.— An  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  con-  g^j^^j  j^^^j   ^    steady    current 
veniently  measuring  the  /lo  of  a  tube  as  well  *s    r       o   H     a.         If         i' 
the  alternating  current  resistance  of  the  output      **'       -  r       • 

circuit.  ^^^  Ip'      The  current   lop  is 

produced  by  the  steady  values 
of  Eg  and  Ep  and  the  alternating  current  Ip  is  caused  by  the  variations 
in  Eg. 

The  magnitude  of  this  current  Ip  can  be  calculated  by  remembering 
that  a  voltage  Eg  in  the  grid  circuit  is  equivalent  to  a  voltage  MoEg  in 
the  plate  circuit.    This  voltage,  fioEg,  will  cause  an  alternating  current 

fioEg 


7ms7 


to  flow  in  the  plate  circuit  which  is  equal  to 


iJ«+/2 


This  current  flowing 

VLf^EgR 


through  the  resistance  R  must  give  a  drop  equal  to  p  ,^  p  and  if  there  is 
no  signal  heard  this  drop  must  equal  that  across  T2  (which  is  equal  to 
E^— )  when  a  balance  is  obtained.    We  therefore  have, 

Solving  this  equation  for  Rp  we  get  the  relation  given  in  Eq.  (9)  above. 
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In  case  the  resistance  R  does  not  permit  a  balance  to  be  obtained,  it 

being  too  small,  the  ratio  of  —  can  be  suitably  altered. 

The  relation  between  Ip  and  Eg  is  not  a  linear  one  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  Rp  must  vary  throughout  the  cycle  of  change  in  Eg»  The 
value  of  Rp  is  therefore  represented  correctly  only  by  a  constant  (the 
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Fig.  50. — ^Value  of  /lo  of  a  small  amplif3mig  tube,  obtained  by  the  scheme  outlined  in 
Fig.  49;  this  shows  |io  to  be  nearly  independent  of  the  filament  current. 


value  of  which  we  call  Rp)  and  a  series  of  harmonic  terms;  these  harmonic 
terms  become  more  pronounced  as  J?^  is  varied  through  wider  ranges. 

In  the  measurement  of  Rp  by  the  method  outlined  above  it  will  be 
found  that  complete  silence  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  balance  point;  the 
note  heard  in  the  telephone  is  complex  and  only  the  fimdamental  note 
can  be  balanced.  A  balance  will  generally  be  most  easily  obtained  if 
comparatively  low  values  of  Eg  are  used,  say  not  more  than  0.1  volt; 
moreover  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  obtained  for  Rp  varies  with  Eg 
becoming  greater  for  high  values,  as  explained  on  p.  499. 

The  resistance  of  the  input  circuit  (grid  filament)  for  continuous 
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current  is  practically  infinite  for  all  values  of  negative  voltage;  the  ciu*- 
rent  taken  by  the  grid  of  the  average  tube  when  the  grid  is  at  lower  poten- 
tial than  any  part  of  the  filament  is  of  the  order  of  one  microampere  or 
less.  With  a  positive  grid  the  current  to  the  grid  varies  approximately 
as  the  square  of  the  grid  potential.  When  the  grid  and  plate  are  at  the 
same  positive  potential,  the  two  currents  are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude (see  Figs.  35,  32,  and  29),  so  that  the  grid-filament  resistance  Rg 

m 

-*— A 

Dp  power  supply 


V///////A 


'///////// 


Fig.  51. — ^A  suitable  bridge  arrangement  for  making  high-frequency  measurements; 
with  the  two  lower  arms  open  the  condensers  Ca  and  C»  serve  to  balance  out  spurious 
capacities  in  arms  Rv  and  i2t. 

is  about  the  same  as  the  plate-filament  resistance  /2p.  It  goes  through 
the  same  kind  of  changes  with  respect  to  filament  current,  grid  voltage,  etc., 
as  does  /2p.  It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  curve  sheets,  however,  that  whereas 
an  increase  of  E^  decreases  Rp  and  increases  in  Ep  causes  an  increase  in  Rg. 

To  measure  the  alternating  current  input  resistance,^  a  scheme  such 
as  that  illustrated  b  Fig.  49  is  not  directly  applicable;  for  any  ordinary 
scheme  of  measurement  a  transformer  will  be  required  to  decrease  the 
grid  circuit  resistance  to  a  value  readily  measured. 

The  author  has  used  a  bridge  for  measuring  the  characteristics  of  the 
input  circuit  of  various  tubes,  the  measurement  being  made  at  50,000 

^  See  page  443  for  the  effect  of  this  input  resistance  on  the  tuning  of  the  receiver 
circuit. 
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cycles.  The  scheme  used  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  51;  the  same  setting  of 
the  bridge  permitted  the  measurement  of  both  capacity  and  resistance 
of  the  tube  input  circuit.  The  50,000-cycle  power  was  supplied  to  the 
bridge  by  wire  A,  the  other  side  being  grounded.  The  condensers  C« 
and  Cb  are  adjusted  to  balance  the  bridge  when  the  (3)  and  (4)  arms  are 
open,  to  neutralize  any  spurious  capacity  in  the  bridge  ratio  arms  and 
are  left  set  after  once  being  balanced  (unless. ratio  is  changed).  Suitable 
high-resistance  leaks  are  shunted  across  Ci  and  C2,  these  resistances  being 
free  from  appreciable  distributed  capacity.  Certain  precautions  have 
to  be  observed  in  using  such  a  bridge  as  noted  in  an  article  by  the  author 
in  the  ftoc.  I.R.E.^ 
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Fio.  52. — ^Variation  of  input  circuit  conductance  with  filament  current. 


With  suitable  values  of  C2  and  Ba  the  bridge  is  balanced  with  S  open, 
the  values  of  C2  and  R^  being  recorded.  When  &  is  closed  the  balance 
is  destroyed,  due  to  the  capacity  and  conductance  of  the  tube  input  cir- 
cuit; by  properly  decreasing  C2  and  increasing  iZ*  the  balance  may  be 
again  obtained.  The  total  capacity  and  conductance  in  the  (4)  arm 
must  now  be  the  same  as  when  &  was  open,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
input  circuit  is  at  once  obtained  as  the  difference  in  the  two  settings  of 
C2;  from  the  two  values  of  -R4  the  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  can 
be  readily  calculated. 

» "  Some  notes  on  vacuum  tubea,"  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  8,  No.  3,  June,  1920. 
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In  Figs.  52-55  are  shown  the  variation  in  the  input  circuit  of  a  small 
detecting  tube  rated  at  1.1  amperes  filament  current  and  2(M0  volts  in 
the  plate.  Unless  the  tube  is  defective  the  conductance  is  practically 
zero  until  about  0.8  ampere  is  used  for  heating  the  filament.  It  then 
rises  rapidly  until  with  normal  filament  current  the  conductance  is  about 
12  micromhos,  showing  an  input  resistance  of  about  80,000  ohms.  The 
values  of  Ep  and  Eg  used  are  noted  on  the  curve  sheet. 

In  Fig.  53  is  shown  the  variation  of  the  input  conductance  as  plate 
voltage  was  varied;   this  decrease  in  conductance  with  increasing  plate 
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Fig.  53. — ^Variation  of  input  circuit  conductance  with  plate  voltage. 


potential  could  have  been  predicted  from  inspection  of  curves  such  as 
given  in  Fig.  29.  In  Fig.  54  is  shown  the  variation  in  input  conductance 
as  the  grid  is  made  more  negative,  and  in  Fig.  55  is  shown  the  effect  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  alternating  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  for  testing. 
It  is  evident  from  the  four  curves  given  above  (which  are  all  for  the 
same  tube)  that  if  the  input  resistance  of  a  tube  is  to  be  kept  high  the  grid 
must  at  all  times  be  negative  (with  respect  to  the  negative  end  of  the 
filament).  For  the  tube  the  characteristics  of  which  are  given  above, 
the  grid  should  normally  be  negative  about  0.5  volt  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  voltage  to  be  impressed  on  the  input  circuit.    The 
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resistance  of  the  input  circuit,  as  one  component  of  the  impedance  of  the 
input  circuit,  is  of  great  importance  if  the  tube  is  to  be  used  as  detector 
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on  the  input  circuit. 

or  amplifier;  if  the  tube  is  to  be  used  as  detector  the  input  circuit  resist- 
ance may  very  seriously  aflfect  the  selectivity  of  the  receiving  circuit, 
because  of  its  damping  effect  on  the  signal. 
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Capacity  of  the  Input  Circuit  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — It  would 
seem  as  though  the  capacity  (electrostatic)  of  a  vacuum  tube  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible,  but  such  is  far  from  the  truth;  the  internal  capacity 
of  a  tube  may  have  very  great  effect  on  its  operation,  especially  at  high 
frequencies.  There  are  three  capacities  to  be  considered,  filament  to 
grid,  grid  to  plate,  and  grid  to  plate  and  filament  when  connected  together. 
Part  of  the  internal  capacity  is  in  the  actual  working  parts  of  the  tube, 
(filament,  grid,  and  plate)  but  a  lot  of  it  is  in  the  "  lead  in  "  wires,  where 
they  come  close  together  in  the  seal.  The  base  into  which  the  tube  fits 
also  has  an  appreciable  capacity. 

In  the  accompanying  table  are  shown  the  values  of  capacities  for  several 
types  of  tubes  at  present  used,  the  tubes  having  the  following  ratings: 


No. 

Mlament 

Plate 

Plate 

Type  of 

Intended 

Current. 

Voltage 

Current. 

Filament. 

Service. 

1 

1.1 

20-40 

6XlO-< 

Oxide 

Detector   and 
Amplifier 

.     2 

1.1 

20-40 

4X10"* 

Tungsten 

Detector   and 

• 

,                     •                • 

Amplifier 

3 

1.30 

130 

7X10-* 

Oxide 

Amplifier 

4 

1.75 

350 

6X10-« 

Tungsten 

Power 

5 

1.35 

300 

4X10-* 

Oxide 

Power 

6 

6.5 

500 

15X10-* 

Tungsten 

Power 

7 

3.6 

1000 

25X10-* 

Tungsten 

Power 

The  capacity  of  these  tubes  was  measured  in  the  bridge  shown  in  Fig. 
51,  at  50  kilocycles  and  the  results  were  as  follows,  the  capacities  being 
in  10"^^  farads: 


No.  7. 

55.6 
22.0 

69.6 


Grid  to  filament,  plate  free 

Grid  to  plate,  filament  free 

Grid  to  plate  and  filament  these 
being  connected  together 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

10.4 

6.4 

6.8 

5.6 

7.6 

8.0 

14.4 

4.4 

7.6 

3.0 

8.4 

8.0 

17.0 

7.2 

12.4 

7.2 

11.2 

10.2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  capacity  of  grid  to  plate  and  filament  is 
not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  capacities;  this  is  due  to  the  "  over- 
lapping "  of  the  .fields  of  the  grid-filament  condenser  and  the  grid-plate 
condenser.  In  Fig.  56  is  shown  a  possible  arrangement  of  the  "  seal-in  " 
wires;  the  capacity  from  G,  to  P  and  F  in  parallel,  involves,  besides  the 
capacity  inside  the  tube,  the  capacity  of  the  wires,  a,  fe,  c,  and  d.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  not  give  a  capacity  from  d  to  a,  &,  and  c,  equal  to  the 
siun  of  the  capacity  from  dto  c  and  b,  and  that  from  d  to  a. 
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Now  when  a  tube  is  being  used,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  plate  and 
filament  are  connected  together  through  the  B  battery  and  whatever 
external  impedance  is  introduced  in  the  plate  circuit,  and  the  input  cir- 
cuit is  from  grid  to  filament;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  capacity 
of  the  input  circuit  is  that  between  the  grid  as  one  plate  of  the  condenser 
and  the  plate  and  fila- 
ment connected  together 
as  the  other  plate  of  the 
condenser. 

From  the  values  given 
in  the  above  table  the 
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input     circuit     capacity  Fia.  66. — Possible  arrangement  of  the  wires  of  a  three- 
of  the  average    tube    is  electrode  tube  where  they  go  through  the  press. 

small  enough  to  be  neg- 
lected, and  it  very  frequently  has  been,  judging  from  the  values  of  capac- 
ities used  in  certain  amplif3ring  sets.  But  the  values  of  capacity  of  the 
input  circuit  previously  given  are  what  the  author  has  called  the 
"  geometrical  capacity  "  of  the  input  circuit;  the  actual  capacity  is  very 
different  from  the  values  given. 

In  practically  all  circuits  involving  the  use  of  a  vacuum  tube  it  is 
required  to  have  an  impedance  of  some  sort  in  the  plate  circuit;   this 

impedance  may  be  a  resist- 
f^  ance,  a  choke  coil,  or  the 
primary  winding  of  a  trans- 
former, and  the  value  of  this 
impedance  is  generally  of  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  a.c. 
resistance  of  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  tube,  Rp,  or  somewhat 
greater. 

When  such  an  impedance 
is  used  in  series  with  the  B 
Fig.  57.— Forms  of  plate  current  and  plate  potential  battery  the  voltage   on  the 
when  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  is  impressed  between     j^^^    ^     varies   when    the 
the  grid  and  filament.    When  the  resistance  in  the  ^  ^  . 

plate  circuit  is  very  high  the  fluctuation  in  plate  8"^  voltage  Eg  IS  vaned  and 
potential  is  nearly  mo  times  as  great  as  the  volt-  the  amount  of  fluctuation  in 
age  impressed  on  the  grid.  Ep  is  generally  much  greater 

than  Eg,  If  an  impedance 
is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  which  is  very  high  compared  to  the  tube 
resistance,  the  fluctuation  of  Ev  is  nearly  equal  to  ii^Eg,  It  is  always 
somewhat  less  than  this  value,  and  we  put  it  equal  to  iiEg  where  \i  lies 
between  zero  and  /uo,  depending  on  the  plate  circuit  impedance. 

Let  us  suppose  a  resistance,  £,  used  in  the  plate  circuit;   it  is  at  once 
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evident  that  as  Eg  increases,  increasing  thereby  Ip,  Ep  must  fall  because 
of  the  increased  value  of  IpR.  The  forms  of  Eg,  Ip  and  Ep  are  then  ss 
shown  in  Fig.  57;  when  the  grid  voltage  rises  (with  respect  to  the  filament) 
the  plate  voltage  voltage  falls,  and  the  actual  plate  voltage  is  represented 
by  (Eop—ipR)  ^{Eop—iiEg  sin  pi),  where  Eg^m  pt  is  the  voltage  impressed 
between  the  grid  and  filament,  ip  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  Ip  sin  pt,  the 
resulting  fluctuation  in  plate  ciurent,  and  Eop  is  the  value  of  the  plate 
voltage  when  Eg  is  zero. 

We  have  then  to  consider  the  charging  current  taken  by  the  grid 
fp when  acted  upon  by  an  alter- 

^                               ^1    ^^^^^  voltage    Eg,  the  con- 
gAA/V\A.^"VWVvJ^^ jj denser   Ca-r  being    charged 

C^^  ^^^jjj^  (g)        I    by  voltage  Eg  and  the   con- 

L ^ *-nAAAAAAA/WW     denser  C^-^  in  parallel,  being 

f  VYVYYVYYVVW     charged  to  a  voltage  (m+1) 

Fio.  68.— The  circuit  impressing  the  voltage  Eg  to  ^*>  as  shown  in  Fig.  68.     The 

the  input  circuit  must  furnish  enough  current  to  factor    (m+1)  occurs   because 

charge  the  condenser  Cq-f  to  a  voltage  Eg  and  when   the    grid  voltage   rises 

the  condenser  Co^p  to  a  voltage  0*+l)  Eg,  ^^j^  respect  to  the  filament, 

an  amount  Eg,  the  plate  volt- 
age falls,  vnlh  respect  to  the  filament,  by  an  amount  fiEg;  it  therefore  falls 
wiih  reaped  to  the  grid,  an  amount  (fjL+l)Eg. 

The  amount  of  charging  current,  therefore,  which  must  be  furnished 
by  the  input  circuit  is  given  by 

I  =2TfEg(Co-F+0l+l)Co'ph 

from  which  the  effective  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  is  found  to  be 

CtnW^Co-F+(jl+l)Co-P (10) 

Thus  the  effective  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  is  not  only  much  greater 
than  the  geometrical  capacity,  but  it  varies  with  any  factors  which  affect 
/i,  the  voltage  amplification  factor  of  the  tube  and  circuit. 

Due  to  the  mutual  capacity  of  the  grid-filament  condenser  and  grid- 
plate  condenser,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  two  voltages  Ep  and  Eg 
are  not  exactly  180®  apart,  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  tube 
will  actually  be  somewhat  less  than  that  predicted  from  Eq..  (10). 

This  mutual  capacity  of  the  two  condensers  brings  in  another  very 
interesting  phenomenon:  the  field  of  the  grid-plate  condenser  may  so 
react  on  the  grid-filament  condenser  as  to  give  a  voltage  in  this  condenser 
in  phase  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  of  this  condenser  (i.e.,  the  e.m.f. 
impressed  on  the  input  circuit)  so  as  to  give  the  input  circuit  a  negative 
conductance.    Such  an  effect  would  result  in  the  plate  circuit  reacting 
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on  the  input  circuit  to  augment  any  voltage  impressed  on  the  input  cir- 
cuit. 

Using  the  bridge  scheme  illustrated  in  Fig.  51,  the  capacities  and  con- 
ductances of  the  input  circuits  of  several  of  the  tubes  tabulated  on  p.  432 
were  measured  at  50,000  cycles.    In  Fig.  59  are  shown  the  capacity  and 
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Fig.  59. — Capacity  and  conductance  of  tube  VT 1  as  the  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit 
is  varied;  the  m  of  the  tube  is  shown  also,  so  that  the  dependence  of  capacity  upon 
/i  may  be  noted. 

conductance  of  tube  No.  1  with  normal  conditions  of  plate  voltage,  filament 
current;  etc.,  as  the  external  plate  circuit  resistance  was  varied;  on  the 
same  curve  sheet  is  shown  the  value  of  the  voltage  amplification  factor 
of  the  tube  for  the  various  plate  circuit  resistances.  It  is  seen  that  the 
capacity  of  the  grid-to^round  circuit  (same  as  input   circuit,  because 
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the  filament  is  generally  grounded)  increases  from  17mm/  (micro-micro- 
farads) to  71  MMf  ^^  the  plate  circuit  resistance  was  increased  from  zero 
toSOkilohms. 


Plate  circuit  reactance  in  10  ohms 


Fig.  60. — Capacity  and  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  of  detector  tube  VT 1,  as  the 
plate  circuit  reactance  is  varied.  Note  that  the  input  conductance  is  positive 
throughout  a  certain  range  of  the  reactance. 


As  the  capacity  Co-f  of  this  tube  was  10.4,  and  the  capacity  Ca-p 
was  14.4  fxufj  and  the  value  of  m  is  4.65  for  /Z=80  kilohms,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  input  capacity  would  be  equal  to  (10.44-(4.65+ 1)14.4) 
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»91.6  mm/-    The  discrepancy  between  the  measured  and  predicted  values 
is  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to  the  mutual  capacity  of  Cq-f  and  Ca-p. 

The  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  was  positive  for  all  values  of  plate 
circuit  resistance  and  gradually  increased  as  R  was  increased. 

In  Fig.  60  are  shown  the  capacity  and  conductance  for  the  same  tube,, 
the  plate  circuit  impedance  being  an  inductance  with  a  reactance-resist- 
ance ratio  between  25  and  50.  In  this  case  the  increase  in  capacity  is 
greater  than  when  an  equal  amount  of  resistance  was  used  in  the  plate 
circuit.  Thus,  with  a  reactance  in  the  plate  circuit  of  50  kilohms  the 
input  circuit  has  a  capacity  of  82  mm/;  whereas  a  resistance  of  50  kilohms 
gave  an  input  capacity  of  only  65  mm/.  This  difference  in  behavior  of 
reactance  and  resistance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  m  of  the  circuit  is 
greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

That  any  capacity  present  between  the  grid  and  plate,  and  which 
is  not  in  the  field  of  the  grid-filament  condenser,  is  increased  by  the  factor 
(m+1)  was  proved  by  actually  connecting  a  capacity  of  20  titif  across 
the  plate-grid  terminals  of  the  tube  and  noting  the  increase  in  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  input  circuit,  the  m  of  the  circuit  being  4.2.  The  capacity 
of  the  input  circuit  increased  by  102  n^f,  whereas  calculation  would 
make  it  increase  by  (4.2+1)  X  20,  or  104  titif. 

The  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  of  the  tube  was  negative  through- 
out a  certain  range  of  plate  circuit  reactance,  thus  indicating  transfer 
of  power  from  the  plate  circuit 
back  to  the  grid  circuit,  with  no 
other  coupling  between  the  grid 
and  plate  circuits  than  what  ex- 
isted in  the  tube  itself.  This 
curve  shows  that  the  three  elec- 
trode tube  is  not  inherently  a 
"  one-way  rep)eater,'-  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed;  the  output 
circuit  does  control  the  input 
circuit  to  an   appreciable   extent,  Fio.  61.-In  such  a  circuit  as  this,  with  efr 

cient  coils  used  m  both  cu'cuits,  with  suit- 
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able  values  of  the  capacities  the  tube  will 
maintain  itself  in  an  oscillatory  state,  due 
to  the  negative  conductance  as  shown  in 
Fig.  60. 


sufficient  in  fact  to  maintain  the 
tube  in  operation  as  a  generator 
of  alternating-current  power  when 
it  is  connected  to  the  prop)er  cir- 
cuit.    If  the  grid  circuit  and  plate 

circuit  are  each  tuned  to  the  same  frequency,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  61, 
the  tuning  condensers  are  sufficiently  small  (and  the  coils  fairly  efficient), 
the  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  inside  the  tube  may  be  Sufficient  to 
maintain  the  tube  in  the  oscillating  state,  alternating  currents  flowing 
in  circuits  L2C2  and  L\C\. 
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In  Pigs.  62-66  are  shown  the  characteristic  curves  of  some  of  the 
other  tubes  tested.  It  is  seen  that  the  same  general  shape  holds  for  all 
three  electrode  tubes,  the  difference  being  one  of  degree  only.  The 
capacity  of  the  grid-ground  circuit  of  the  ordinary  tube,  when  it  is  oper- 
ating with  the  normal  amount  of  resistance  (or  reactance)  in  the  plate 
circuit,  is  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  the  geometrical  capacity  of 
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Plate  circuit  resbtance  in  lo'ohms 

Fig.  62. — ^Variation  in  conductance  and  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  telephone 

repeater  tube  as  plate  circuit  resistance  is  varied. 
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the  circuit,  and  the  amount  of  this  increase  is  controlled  principally  by 
the  capacity  between  the  grid  and  plate. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of  the  input  circuit  of  a 
tube  depenfl  upon  the  relative  phases  of  the  input  voltage  and  the  voltage 
variation  between  the  plate  and  filament.  As  this  phase  relation  will 
evidently  depend  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  reactance  in  the  external 
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portion  of  the  plate  circiiit  we  may  expect  the  input  characteristics  to 
vary  with  the  input  frequency  because  this  will  determine  the  reactance, 
other  things  being  constant.    This  effect  has  been  investigate  theoretic- 
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Fio.  63. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  62,  the  plate  circuit  having  a  variable  react- 
ance instead  of  resistance. 


ally  by  Ballantine,^  who  shows  that  for  resistive  plate  circuit  the  effective 
input  capacity  decreases  with  an  increase  in  frequency  and  the  input 
conductance  increases  with  an  increase  in  frequency.  For  reactive  plate 
circuit  the  effect  of  frequency  may  be  to  either  decrease  or  increase  the 

^  Stuart  Ballantine,  "The  Thermionic  Amplifier,"  Physical  Review,  Vol.  XV,  No.  6. 
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input  circuit  constants,  depending   upon  the  amount  of  the  reactance 
used. 

Operation  of  Three-electrode  Tube  as  Detector  of  Damped-wave 
Signals.  Grid  Condenser.  Leak  Resistance.  Normal  Grid  Poten* 
tial. — Any  detector  of  high-frequency  currents  must  in  some  way  cause 
low-frequency  pulsations  of  current  through  the  telephones  when  the 
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BesistAnoe  in  jj^late  clroutt  in  lo'  ohms. 

Fio.  64. — ^Variation  in  conductance  and  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  small  power 

tube  (FTz)  as  plate  circuit  resistance  is  varied. 


device  itself  is  actuated  by  high-frequency  currents.  The  frequency  of 
the  low-frequency  pulsations  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  damped-wave 
trains  arriving  at  the  antenna  per  second  in  case  of  reception  of  a  signal 
from  a  spark  station,  and  is  fixed  by  local  conditions  when  receiving  from 
a  continuous  wave  station.  The  case  we  shall  consider  in  this  section 
is  for  spark  signals  only;  damped-wave  trains  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
67  are  to  be  detected  by  the  three-electrode  tube.    The  time  between 
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wave  trains  A  may  be  from  .005  to  .0005  second;  the  duration  of  a  wave 
train  B  may  be  from  .00001  to  .001  second,  and  the  time  of  one  cycle, 
C,  may  be  from  .0000001  to  .00003  second. 

The  fimction  of  the  detector  is  to  produce  in  the  telephone,  fluctuation 
of  current,  of  frequency  fixed  by  the  time  A,  as  large  as  possible  with  a 
given  amplitude  of  signal  voltage.    The  scheme  of  connections  used  when 


20  80  40 

£late  circuitreactance  ia  lo'  ohms 

Fig.  65. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  64,  the  plate  circuit  having  a  variable  reactance 

instead  of  resistance. 


no  condenser  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  grid  of  the  tube  is  shown  in 
Fig.  68;  the  ground  terminal  of  the  input  circuit  is  generally  connected 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  or  to  some  point  in  the  circuit  at  a 
lower  potential  than  the  negative  end  of  the  filament.  This  is  possible 
by  either  of  the  two  schemes  sketched  in  Fig.  69;  in  (a)  a  resistance  R 
is  inserted  in  the  negative  filament  wire  and  the  potential  of  point  A  is 
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thus  lower  in  potential  than  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  by  an  amount 
IfRf  generally  one  volt  or  less,  whereas  in  (ft)  a  battery  C  is  inserted  in 
series  with  the  input  circuit  to  properly  lower  the  grid  potential.  In 
case  a  careful  adjustment  of  this  potential  is  desired  (generally  not  neces- 
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Plate  oiroultjreaotanoe  in  10 '  ohms 

Fio.  66. — ^Variation  of  conductance  and  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  a  large  power 

tube  as  plate  circuit  reactance  is  varied. 


saiy)  the  grid  may  be  connected  to  battery  C  through  a  suitable  potenti- 
ometer connection. 

The  reason  for  maintaining  the  grid  at  a  negative  potential  is  evident 
in  looking  at  the  input  circuit  conductance  curves  previously  given;  sup- 
pose the  conductance  of  the  grid  circuit  is  10'^  mhos,  and  the  signal  being 
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received  is  600  meters,  the  tuning  condenser  Ci  (Pig.  68)  being  set  at 
200  mm/*    a  conductance  of  10"^  mhos  is  equivalent  to  a  shunt  resistance 
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Fig.  67. — Conventional  representation  of  part  of  a  damped  wave  signal. 

of  10**  ohms  around  condenser  Ci,  and  this  is  approximately  equivalent 
(by  Eq.  (31)  Chapter  II)  to  a  resistance  of  25.4  ohms  in  series  with  Ci. 
But  such  a  large  resistance  would  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  selectivity  of  the 
receiving  circuit,  in  fact  would  make  it 
practically  useless  if  there  was  much  in- 
terference; the  resistance  of  the  receiving 
circuit  itself  would  be  only  a  few  ohms, 
perhaps  five. 

The  characteristics  of  the  tube  being 
as  shown  in  Fig.  70,  the  normal  grid  po- 
tential  being  Epg,  the   question   is   how 
much  will  the  telephone  current  (Fig.  68)  ^^   68.^onnection  sch^ne  for 
change  diuing  the  time   one  of  the  wave      x}ang  a  three^lectrode  tube  as 
trains  of  Fig.    67  is  actuating  the  grid.      detector,  without  use  of  a  oon- 
By  actually  plotting  the  values  of  plate      denser  in  series  with  the  grid, 
current  for  each  grid  potential  we  get  the 

curve  of  plate  current  shown  by  ip  in  Fig.  70,  while  the  grid  potential 
is  imdergoing  the  changes  indicated  by  the  curve  eg.    The  increase  in 

the  average  value  of  the  plate  cur- 
rent ia  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  70,  and  this  average  increase, 
during  the  time  the  grid  is  being 
excited  by  a  wave  train,  is  what 
determines  the  response  of  the  tele- 
phone diaphragm.  Such  a  use  of  the 
static  characteristic  of  the  tube  is 
permissible  only  if  the  receiving  circuit 

Fig.  69.— Two  schemes  for  maintaining  is  SO  arranged  that,  as   the   signal  is 
the  average  potential  lower  than  the  received,  the  plate  potential  does  not 
lowest  potential  point  of  the  filament,  appreciably  vary;  this  condition  im- 
plies an  external  plate  circuit  of  im- 
pedance which,  compared  to  the  internal  plate  resistance,  is  negligible 
for  the  frequency  of  the  signal. 
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The  author  arranged  a  tube  circuit  so  that  its  input  voltage  and  plate 
current  could  be  recorded  on  an  oscillogram,  when  a  damped  sine  wave 
of  about  100  cycles  (having  the  general  form  of  an  actual  wave  train  from 
a  highly  damped  spark  station)  was  impressed  on  the  input  circuit;  some 
of  the  films  obtained  are  presented  herewith.  In  Fig.  71  are  shown  the 
input  voltage,  plate  current  and  telephone  current  when  the  grid  was 
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Pia.  70. — Analysis  of  the  action  of  the  three-electrode  tube  as  detector  of  damped  wave 
signals;  assuming  a  certain  variation  in  grid  potential  the  resulting  fluctuation  in 
plate  current  can  be  plotted  from  the  plate  current,  grid  potential  curve  of  the  tube. 


made  normally  2.5  volts  negative  with  respect  to  the  filament.  A  large 
capacity  condenser  was  shunted  aroimd  the  coil  representing  the  tele- 
phone of  an  ordinary  receiving  set  so  that  the  "  high-frequency  "  current 
was  not  forced  to  flow  through  this  coil.  This  condenser  charged  up 
during  the  first  part  of  the  wave  train  more  rapidly  than  it  discharged 
through  the  coil,  so  that  its  charge  increased.    Then  as  the  wave  train 
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was  reduced  to  zero  by  damping,  the  fluctuations  in  plate  current  ceased 
and  the  condenser  continued  to  discharge  through  the  coil;  this  action 
caused  the  current  through  the  coil  to  lag  somewhat  behind  the  wave 
train  impressed  on  the  grid,  as  is  evident  from  the  film. 

The  signal  used  in  getting  this  film,  as  well  as  those  to  follow,  was  much 
stronger  than  an  actual  radio  signal;  the  change  in  ''  telephone  "  current 
in  Fig.  71  is  about  5  milliamperes,  whereas  actually  a  fairly  strong  radio 
signal  does  not  produce  a  change  in  the  telephone  current  of  more  than 
a  few  microamperes.    Figs.  70  and  71  show  the  rectifying  action  of  a  tube 

brought  about  by  the 
increase  in  plate  cur- 
rent being  greater  than 
the  decrease;  the  grid 
was  put  as  such  a 
negative  potential  that 
the  tube  was  op)erating 
well  down  on  its  char- 
acteristic about  as  in- 
dicated at  A,  Fig.  72. 

The  grid  potential 
was  then  made  positive 
sufficiently  to  rectify 
by  giving  a  greater  de- 
crease then  increase  in 
Grid      0    potential  pl^tc  Current;  Figs.  73, 

Fig.  72.— Form  of  the  plate  current,  grid  potential  curve  74,  and  76  show  the 
of  the  tube  used  in  getting  the  films  of  Figs.  71,  73, 74,  75.  forms  of  potentials  and 

currents  when  putting 
sufficient  positives  potentials  on  the  grid  to  bring  it  to  j)oints  B,  C  and  D 
(Fig.  72)  respectively.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  film  shown  in  Fig.  75 
that  at  the  highest  positive  grid  potentials  the  plate  current  had  actually 
decreased;  the  amoimt  of  current  taken  by  the  grid  was  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  plate  current.  In  each  film  the  zero  lines  of 
potential  and  currents  are  shown. 

An  elementary  analysis  shows  the  efficiency  of  a  tube  for  the  purpose 
of  detector,  (i.e.,  its  rectifying  power)  depends  largely  upon  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  plate-current  grid-potential  characteristic.    We  put 

With  no  signal  lop  ^^^fiEog)  and  when  the  signal  voltage  AEg  is  impressed 

on  the  grid 

lop+Mp  =^f{Eog+AE„) 

dl„  .  AEa^  dPL 


^f^E„)+AE,^+-^  f^-^,^ 
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Then  we  have  as  an  approximation 

^.-^^+^^-  ■■■■-  <") 

If  A£,  is  periodic  the  average  value  of  the  first  term  A£,  -r^  is  zero, 

SO  that  the  average  value  of  A/p  becomes  equal  to  the  average  value  of 

AB  ^  d^I 

—^  -j^.    Now,  if  ^Eg  is  a  sine  function  of  time  of  the  form,  E  sin  pt, 

we  have  for  the  average  value  of  the  change  in  plate  current 

T  to  be  taken  as  an  even  number  of  cycles. 

The  increment  in  plate  current  therefore  varies  with  the  square  of  the 
signal  strength,  a  defect  practically  all  rectifying  devices  have.    At  a 

point  of  inflection  of  the  Ip—Eg  curve,  j^-^  =0  and  the  rectifjdng  power 

is  lost.    The  increment  in  plate  current  will  be  negative  or  positive  accord- 

dl  2 
ing  to  the  sign  of  -TFTot  as  illustrated  in  the  foregomg  films. 

uJig 

It  might  seem  that  the  best  point  to  operate  on  the  plate  current 
curve  is  where  the  radius  of  curvature  is  greatest,  but  this  is  not  1  quite  so. 
If  z  =  radius  of  curvature, 


{i+ikY 


dEg 
z—  ' 


dH 


V 


dEg^ 
so  that 


It  is  evident  that  if  the  radius  of  curvature  is  not  changing  rapidly  the 

value  of  jcT  has  importance  in  determining  the  rectifying   power,  the 
arjg 

greater  the  slope  the  greater  is  the  rectifying  action. 

As  shown  in  Figs.  71  and  74  there  are  two  points  where  the  detecting 
power  is  about  the  same,  one  with  negative  grid  and  one  with  positive 
grid  (A  and  C  of  Fig.  72).  The  negative  grid  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
positive,  because  of  the  high  conductance  of  the  input  circuit  with  a  posi- 
tive grid,  and  consequent  excessive  damping  of  the  receiving  circuit  as 
explained  on  p.  443. 

The  curve  of  Fig.  70  is  obtained  by  maintaining  plate  voltage  constant; 
if  there  is  a  high  resistance  or  reactance  in  series  with  the  B  battery,  the 
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effect  is  to  straighten  out  the  characteristic  curve,  and  so  decrease  the 

value  of  -Tp  2  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  curve  as  shown  by  the 

dotted  line  curve  in  Fig.  72.  The  reactance  of  a  pair  of  phones,  for  radio 
frequency  current  may  be  very  high,  hence  the  effect  just  mentioned 
might  exist;  to  eliminate  it  a  condenser  should  be  used  in  shunt  with  the 
phones,  thus  furnishing  a  low  impedance  path  for  the  high-frequency 
current  and  so  maintaining  the  plate  voltage  essentially  constant  as  the 
grid  potential  fluctuates.  In  Figs.  71, 73, 74,  and  75,  a  condenser  "  by-pass  " 
around  the  phones  was  used,  its  impedance  for  the  frequency  used  was 
very  much  lower  than  that  of  the  phones,  so  that  practically  all  of  the 
high-frequency  pulsations  took  place  through  the  condenser,  the  telephone 
current  changing  only  as  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  decreased. 

Effect  of  Grid  Condenser. — The  average  three-electrode  tube  will 
give  better  rectifying  action  if  the  curva- 
ture of  the  7^—  Eg  curve  is  used  instead  of 
that  of  the  Ip—Eg  curve.  The  use  of  a 
suitable  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid 
enables  us  to  utilize  the  curvature  of  the 
grid  current  curve;  the  ordinary  connec- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  the  resistance  R 
being  about  one  megohm  for  the  average 

tube.     It  is  caUed  the  ''  leak ''  resistance  ^'°;  76.--Arrwigement  of  thr^ 

J  .^     -       ^.  .11   1  1  •      1     i_   _Li  electrode  tube  for  detection  by 

and  Its  function  will  be  explained  shortly.      ^  ^^  ^  condenaer  in  series  with 

The  potential  of  the  grid  (when  no  signal      the  grid. 

is  coming  in)   depends  upon  the  value  of 

the  leak  resistance,  the  form  of  the  7^—  Eg  curve,  and  upon  the  potential 

of  the  point  to  which  the  ground  end  of  £  is  connected. 

The  form  of  the  Ig—Eg  curve  for  two  typical  detecting  tubes  is  shown 
in  Figs.  77  and  78;  the  curves  are  shown  for  comparatively  large  change 
in  the  grid  potential,  much  larger  than  ever  occurs  when  the  tube  is  being 
used.  Such  tubes  as  those  used  in  getting  the  curves  of  Figs.  77  and  78 
would  give  a  readable  signal  in  the  telephones  with  a  change  of  grid  poten- 
tial of  perhaps  0.03  volt.  As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  free  grid 
potential  is  that  for  which  the  grid  current  becomes  zero  in  the  graphs; 
when  free  the  grid  potential  will  decrease  to  such  a  potential  that  no  more 
electrons  tend  to  accumulate  on  it. 

When  using  such  tubes  in  the  connection  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  76  the 
first  point  to  be  examined  is  the  potential  at  which  the  grid  will  set  itself 
when  no  signal  is  being  impressed  on  the  grid.  It  is  common  practice  to 
connect  the  end  of  resistance  R  to  the  positive  end  of  the  filament,  and 
we  will  so  assume  it  in  finding  the  normal  grid  potential.  In  Fig.  79  is 
shown  the  grid  current  (with  enlarged  soale  for  7^);  it  is  supposed  that 
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the  IR  drop  in  the  filament  is  2  volts.  The  straight  line  AB  is  drawn 
through  the  point  Eg  =  +2  and  at  an  angle  such  that  cot  4>  =  R.  The 
point  C,  where  this  line  intersects  the  Ig—Eg  curve,  fixes  the  normal 
grid  potential  Eog.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  whatever  current 
flows  to  the  grid  must  return  to  the  filament  (positive  end)  through  the 
resistance  R  and  so  cause  in  this  a  drop  of  IgR\  furthermore  this  drop, 
added  to  the  normal  grid  potential  Eog,  must  give  a  voltage  equal  to 
+2  volts,  the  potential  of  the  positive  end  of  the  filament. 
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Fig.  77. — Plate  current  and  grid  current  curves  for  a  YT\  detector  tube. 


If  the  leak  resistance  is  10®  ohms  cot  </>  must  be  10®  when  the  scales 
of  potentials  and  currents  are  in  corresponding  units  as,  e.g.,  volts  and 
amperes.  As  the  scale  of  current  in  Fig.  79  is  10^  smaller  than  that  of 
potential,  the  angle  ^  in  this  diagram  is  so  drawn  that  cot  <^  =  10.  If 
a  leak  resistance  of  only  5  X 10^  ohms  were  used,  the  normal  value  of  grid 
potential  E^g  would  be  as  shown  at  C,  obtained  by  making  cot  <^  =5. 

When  an  alternating  e.m.f.  is  now  impressed  on  this  input  circuit, 
the  grid  will  start  to  fluctuate  about  its  normal  value  of  potential,  Bo^; 
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its  potential  will  be  increased  and  decreased  from  the  value  Eog  equally 
for  the  first  cycle.  Due  to  the  form  of  the  I9—E9  curve,  however,  the 
increase  in  current,  when  the  impressed  e.m.f .  is  positive,  is  greater  than 
the  decrease  in  current  when  the  impressed  e.m.f .  goes  negative,  and  this 
rectifying  action  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  electrons  accumulated 
on  that  side  to  the  condenser  C  (Fig.  76),  which  is  connected  to  the  grid. 
But  this  accumulation  of  electrons  must  depress  the  potential  of  the  grid 
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Fig.  78. — Curves  similar  to  those  of  Fig.  77  for  a  supposedly  identical  tube. 


below  its  normal  value,  and  so  cause  a  decrease  in  the  plate  current.  The 
amount  of  this  decrease  in  plate  current  for  a  given  alternating  e.m.f. 
impressed  on  the  input  circuit,  is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  tube 
as  a  detector,  so  we  shall  investigate  this  point  more  fully. 

Before  starting  this  analysis  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  whereas  a  tube 
may  detect  by  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  plate  current  when  no 
grid  condenser  is  used,  with  the  grid  condenser  a  signal  always  produces 
a  decrease  in  plate  current,  never  an  increase. 

At  the  end  of  the  wave  train  the  grid  condenser  C  (Fig.  76)  will  be 
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charged  (negatively  on  the  side  connected  to  the  grid)  and  this  charge 
must  leak  off  before  the  next  wave  train  arrives,  otherwise  the  tube  will 
not  respond  to  a  signal  as  well  as  it  should.    The  time  taken  for  the 
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charge  to  leak  off  from  C  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  C  and 
the  leak  resistance  R,  in  fact,  can  be  calculated  directly  from 
these  two  quantities.       In  a  time  equal  to   RC,   63   per  cent  of  the 

charge  will  have  leaked  off; 


Ao 


d 


B 


B^ 


0* 


if  the  tube  is  to  operate  effi- 
ciently as  a  detector  therefore 
the  product  RC  must  be  small 
compared  to  the  time  between 
the  successive  wave  trains  of 
the  signal. 

On  the  other  hand,  C  must 
be  as  large  as  feasible  and 
Fig.  80. — ^A  circuit  equivalent  to  the  input  circuit   R  also  must    be  large,  other- 
of  a  detector  tube;  C'  represents  the  effective  ^\^  a   large   fraction   of   the 
capacity  of  the  input  circuit  and  1/r  represents  ^j       j  ^^^^        ^^  ^  ^^ 
the  conductance  of   the  mput  cu*cmt.     These   .  j    i7^    i_      *  • 

quantities  for   different  tubes  were  shown  in  ^^  ^»  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  service 

Figs.  59-66.  in    producing  sound   in    the 

telephones.  The  input  cir- 
cuit of  Fig.  76  may  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  80;  C  is  the  external  con- 
denser used  in  series  with  the  grid,  C  is  the  capacity  of  grid-to-ground 
inside  the  tube  and  r  is  the  leakage  inside  the  tube  itself.     The  values 
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of  C  and  1/r  (tube  conductance)  for  various  tubes  were  given  in  Figs.  59- 
66;  the  impedance  between  D  and  J5,  Fig.  80,  is  therefore  calculable 
when  R  is  given.     Designating  this  impedance  by  Z|,  we  then  find  that 

the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  of  the  tube  is  equal  to  the  input  voltage 

Z 

(across  points  A-By  Fig.  80)  mtdtiplied  by  the  fraction  -. ^j — ,  the  addi- 
tion and  division  being  carried  out  vectorially.              iZt-\ — j^) 

In  addition  to  the  features  just  analyzed  we  must  remember  that  the 
impedance  between  points  A-B  is  to  be  kept  high  as  this  input  circuit 
is  connected  directly  across  the  tuning  condenser  of  the  receiving  set. 
With  the  detecting  tubes  commonly  used  (characteristics  about  like  tube 
No.  1,  page  432)  it  seems  that  C  =  5  X  IQ-i^  and  R  =  l(fi  give  the  best  results. 
For  tubes  having  smaller  internal  capacity  lower  values  of  C  and  higher 
values  of  R  are  better  suited;  thus  the  detecting  tube  shown  at  J,  Fig. 
21,  is  generally  used  with  C  =4XlO-io  and  R  =4X106. 

Analysis  of  Detector  Action  with  Grid  Condenser. — Let  the  voltage 
between  the  grid  and  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  (which  we  call 
zero  potential)  be  a,  then 

IogR~\~Eog  =  (l         ....  ...       (14) 

where  /«v  and  Eoo  are  the  normal  values  of  grid  current  and  potential 
respectively,  when  no  signal  is  being  impressed. 

When  a  signal  is  impressed  on  the  input  circuit,  the  grid  is  acted  upon 
by  a  voltage  E  sin  pt;  the  grid  current  will  pulsate  in  value  about  its 
normal  value,  but  owing  to  the  form  of  the  Ig—Eg  curve  the  increase  in 
grid  current  is  greater  than  the  decrease,  so  that  there  is  an  average  increase 

in  the  grid  current  which  is  equal  to  —  j^^  as  was  previously  proved  for 

the  plate  current — see  Eq.  (12).  This  increase  in  grid  -current  must  pass 
through  the  resistance  R,  so  that  the  equation  for  grid  potential  when 
the  signal  is  being  impressed  is, 

r,R+^  ^R+E',=a (15) 

Also  we  have  at  E'gj  (being  the  new  average  value  of  grid  potential  when 
signal  is  being  impressed  on  the  grid)  /',  corresponding  to  E'g  (see  Fig.  81),^ 


r,=Io,-AE, 
so  that  from  Eqs.  (14)  and  (15),  we  may  get  the  relation, 

llog—^g-T^  jR+'Y  T^R+E'g—Eog—IogR  =  0. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  a  signal  is  coming  in  the  average  grid  potential  is 
decreased  (from  Eg  to  E'g)  although  the  average  grid  current,  flowing  through  the  leak 
resistance,  has  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  grid  current  curve,  which 
permits  a  greater  aversige  grid  current  at  a  lower  average  potential. 
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By  combining  terms,  we  get 


IccR-^E 


' ^'^T  dE?^'^^'"^"^^ 


or 

So  that 


0. 


^E,==7- 


WJM/ 
4    1  . 


m 


(16) 


22    dEq 


Grid  potential 

Fig.  81. — Change  in  grid  potential  due  to  the  increased  drop  in  the  leak  reaistanoe  when 

a  signal  is  impressed  on  the  tube. 

dE  * 

If  R  is  small  compared  to  -^,  this  simplifies  to 

dH, 


AEa^=r- 


E^  dE,^ 


4     dl, 
dE, 


(17) 


The  decrease  in  plate  current  caused  by  this  drop  in  grid  potential 
.depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  Ip—Eg  curve,  or  -tj^.    The  real  measure  of 
the  detecting  efficiency  of  a  tube  is  therefore, 


^.      ._,  dl,    E^dE?  dl, 

dE. 


(18) 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  E  is  not  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the 
input  circuit  (i.e.,  the  signal  voltage)  but  something  less  due  to  the  drop 
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S^Q.  82.— Characteristic  curves  of  two  detector  tubes.  Using  Eq.  (18)  it  is  found  that  to 
change  the  average  plate  current  by  one  microampere  requires  a  signal  voltage  of 
.050  volt  for  tube  A  and  .052  volt  for  tube  B,  Without  grid  condensers  the  tubes 
require  about  three  times  as  much  grid  voltage  for  the  same  change  in  plate  current. 

in  the  grid  condenser.    The  solution  in  Eq.  (18)  supposes  the  signal  has 
persisted  long  enough  for  the  steady  state  to  be  reached;  if  a  damped  sine 
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wave  is  impressed,  the  detection  eflSciency  will  depend  upx)n  the  decre- 
ment, size  of  grid  condenser,  etc.,  as  analyzed  on  p.  461.    The  solution 

obtained  in  (18)  also  neglects  the  difiference  in  value  of  -rw^  at  the  two 

grid  voltages  Eog  and  E'g. 


'9 


.1        0         .1 
Gkdd  potential 

Fig.  83. — ^Even  with  very  low  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  some  tubes  detect 
veiy  well;  with  half  normal  filament  current  and  a  plate  potential  of  only  1  or 
2  volts  this  oxide  coated  tube  requires  only  about  .3  volt  signal  to  give  one  micro- 
ampere change  in  plate  current. 

In  Fig.  82  are  shown  the  grid  and  i^ate  currents  of  two  detecting  tubes 
such  as  were  used  by  the  Signal  Corps.  If  no  grid  condenser  were  used 
with  these  tubes  we  find  (using  Eq.  (12))  that  to  produce  an  increase 
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of  1  microampere  in  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  requires  an 
alternating  voltage  of  0.15  volt  on  the  grid  for  tube  A  and  0.19  volt  for 
tube  B.  These  values  were  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  nor- 
mal grid  potential  is  zero,  which  means  that  the  input  circuit  is  connected 
to  the  negative  end  of  the  filament. 

If  the  grid  condenser  were  used  with  these  tubes,  having  leak  resist- 
ances of  1  megohm,  these  leaks  being  connected  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  filaments,  the  normal  grid  potentials  would  be  as  indicated  by  the 
large  circles  on  the  Ig—  Eg  curves  of  Fig.  82.     Using  Eq.  (18)  we  find  that, 
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Fio.  84. — With  low  plate  voltages  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  the  grid 
is  connected  to  the  positive  or  negative  end  of  the  filament;  plate  current  indicated 
by  circles  and  grid  current  by  oroflseB. 

to  produce  a  decrease  in  the  plate  current  of  1  microampere  for  tube 
A  requires  an  alternating  voltage  on  the  grid  of  0.059  volt  and  for 
tube  B  it  requires  0.052  volt.  Both  of  these  tubes  would  therefore  be 
much  better  detectors  with  grid  condensers  than  without  them,  and  such 
was  found  true  experimentally. 

An  oxide-coated  filament  tube  designed  for  1.1  ampere  in  the  filament 
and  20  volts  on  the  plate  served  quite  well  as  a  detector  with  only  0.6 
ampere  filament  current  and  1  to  3  volts  on  the  plate.  With  the  posi- 
tive end  of  the  filament  forming  the  common  connection  (instead  of  nega- 
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tive  end)  curves  of  Ig  and  Ip  were  obtained  as  in  Fig.  83.  With  no  grid 
condenser  and  £=2.6  volts,  the  detecting  action  was  much  better  than 
might  be  expected  with  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  so  far  away 
from  their  rated  valiles.  By  Eq.  (12)  for  curves  A  an  input  voltage  of 
0.28  is  required  to  give  a  charge  of  1  microampere  in  the  average  value 
of  the  plate  current  and  for  curves  B  a  voltage  of  0.34  was  required. 

In  Fig.  84  is  shown  the  great  difference  in  the  form  and  magnitude 
of  lo  and  Ip  when  the  junction  of  grid-filament  circuit  is  changed  from  the 
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Fig.  85. — Peculiar  characteristics   of  an  old  Deforest  audion  detector;   such  a  tube 

detects  in  very  erratic  fashion,  probably  due  to  the  considerable  amount  of  gas  left 

in  the  tube. 


negative  end  of  the  filament  to  the  positive  end;  the  difference  is  very 
much  exaggerated  here  because  of  the  low  value  of  the  voltage  of  the 
battery  in  the  plate  circuit. 

In  Fig.  85  are  shown  the  characteristics  of  an  old  Deforest  detecting 
bulb,  the  filament  being  at  the  rated  value  for  this  type  of  bulb.  It  will 
be  readily  appreciated  that  such  a  tube  would  act  peculiarly  as  different 
adjustments  were  made.  Thus  with  a  plate  voltage  between  30  and 
50  the  tube  would  not  detect,  with  or  without  grid  condenser.     With 
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20  volte  in  the  plate  the  tube  gave  very  good  detection  with  or  without 
grid  condenser;  with  ten  volte  on  the  plate  the  tube  gave  fair  detection 
with  grid  condenser  and  none  at  all  without  grid  condenser. 

Effect  {rf  Frequency  and  Decrement  at  Signal.— The  previous  analyses 
have  not  taken  into  account  the  amount  of  electricity  available  for  chain- 
ing condenser  C;  only  relative  reactances,  etc.,  have  been  considered. 
But  it  is  evident  that  if  the  condenser  is  to  be  charged  the  grid  current 
must  supply  the  electrons  required,  and  it  maybe  that  the  current  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  do  this,  in  the  short  time  the  signal  is  impressed. 

Suppose  the  signal  voltage  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  86;  it  reaches 
its  maximum  in  three  cy- 
cles and  then  rapidly  de- 
creases. If  possible  the 
grid  condenser  C  should  be 
charged  up  to  a  potential 
fixed     by    the     maximum 

value  of  this  signal.  To  k,^.  ge.-In  aiudy.ing  the  effect  of  the  decrement  of 
make  the  problem  smiple  the  signal  on  the  detecting  action  we  wsume  the 
we  will  suppose  the  ampli-  first  three  cycles  of  a  wave-train  have  the  same 
tude  of  the  voltage  to  have  amplitude,  the  maximum  value  of  the  sigoal  voltage, 
its  maximum  value  during 

the  first  three  cycles  and  examine  the  possibility  of  the  condenser  C 
having  reached  the  value  of  potential  fixed  by  Eq.  (16). 

If  the  condenser  is  to  have  its  potential  changed  by  AE,  the  required 
quantity  of  electricity  is  (A£«XC).    The  current  available  for  chatging 

the  condenser  is  (very  nearly)  -7-  -Ty2  ^^'i  f"''  three  cycles  this  makes 

3TE^  d^I  1 

avail^e  a  quantity  of  electricity  q  =■ — j—  Tp^-    ^^^  '^  "ff  **  "^slipble 


compared  to  jg* ' 

re  get  tram  Eq.  (16) 

So, 

&aq-CAE,we 

AB,. 
may  put 

P  ipl, 

■T31? 

it- 

'^TdE? 

dE,    3TP  m, 
dl,       i     dE," 

from  which  we  conclude  that  the  largest  condenser  which  can  be  used,  and 


E„i8  -0.6  volt)  and  T  is  2  X10-«  (which  is  the  period  of  a  600-meter  wave), 
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the  maximum  value  of  capacity  should  be  10X10~>^  farads.  But  such  a 
tow  value  for  C  would  result  in  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  signal  volta^ 
being  impressed  on  tlie  grid,  so  that  a  much  larger  condenser  must  be  used 

and  the  value  of  -n^  must  be  made  lancer. 
ah. 

By  using  a  lower  value  for  the  leak  resistance,  R,  the  normal  grid 

potential  Em  may  be  made  higher,  which  will  r^ult  in  a  higher  value  of 

^';  in  Fig. 78 when  £«=0,  ^  =  15X10"^  If  the  decrement  of  the  sig- 
nal is  low,  we  may  allow  more  than  three  cycles  for  the  condenser  to  charge 
without  greatly  decreasing  A£„  because  the  ampUtude  of  signal  voltage 
will  still  be  nearly  its  maximum  value. 


Tia.  88. — By  increasing  the  v&lue  of  the  grid  leak  the  form  of  the  pUte  current  curve 
may  be  changed;  in  this  lilin  all  conditiona  were  the  same  as  thoee  of  Fig.  87  except 
the  value  of  the  grid  leak  resistAuce  had  been  approximately  trebled. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  evident  that  the  predetermination 
of  the  best  value  for  C  is  somewhat  involved;  moreover  it  will  be  found 
experimentally  that  C  may  be  varied  over  a  wide  range  without  appreci- 
ably changing  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a  detector,  probably  due  to 
compensation  among  the  different  effects  just  mentioned.  A  large  C 
will  not  charge  completely,  e.g.,  but  it  will  permit  a  greater  fraction  of 
the  input  voltage  to  act  on  the  grid  than  would  a  smaller  one  which  would 
charge  more  completely.' 

The  action  of  the  tube  as  detector  with  grid  condenser  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  87,  a  film  taken  by  the  author  in  1914.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  is  shown  the  input  voltage;   the  second  curve  shows  the  plate  cur- 

'  Analyeis  also  shows  that  as  the  decrement  of  the  signal  inereaMS  the  moet  suit- 
able value  of  grid  condenser  capacity  decresBes. 
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(o) 


Vortafe  imprened  on  grid 


Zero 


.P!r^_jn[id^  fiotential^ 


(b) 


rent,  having  pulsations  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  signal  voltage,  but 
having  also  a  large  average  decrease  due  to  the  grid  condenser  becoming 
charged;  the  "  telephones  "  (in  this  case  a  coil  of  high  inductance)  were 

shunted  by  a 
large  capacity  so 
that  the  "  high- 
frequency"  fluc- 
tuations in  plate 
current  did  not 
pass  through 
them,  but  the 
low-  frequency 
change  in  plate 
current  did  pass 
through  them, 
giving  a  current 
of  the  form 
shown. 

By  increasing 
the  value  of  the 
leak  resistance 
about  three 
times  the  time 
required  for  the 
grid  condenser 
to  discharge  was 
increased  and  so 
the  plate  cur- 
rent was  held 
at  its  lowered 
value     for     a 


Zero 


Free  grid  potential 


(c) 


Fig.  88.— This  diagram  shows  in  (b)  a  correct  representation  of 
the  grid  potential  when  signal  (a)  is  impressed  and  in  (c)  an 
incorrect  representation.  The  average  potential  of  the  grid 
will  not  be  further  depressed  unless  during  the  previous  cycle 
the  grid  is  forced  to  a  potential  higher  than  its  "  free  "  poten- 
tial. In  case  the  grid  leak  is  connected  to  the  positive  end  of 
the  filament  the  potential  of  the  grid  with  no  signal  coming  in 
is  higher  than  the  free  grid  potential  so  that  curve  (b)  might 
possibly  start  from  a  positive  value,  instead  of  the  negative 
value  as  shown. 


longer  interval  of   time;  the  currents  then  had  the  forms  shown  in 
Fig.  88. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mean  potential  of  the  grid  can  be  no  longer 
depressed  when  the  fluctuations  in  grid  potential  due  to  the  signal  do 
not  carry  it  to  a  potential  more  positive  than  its  free  potential.  Unless 
its  potential  exceeds  the  free  potential  it  will  not  attract  any  excess  elec- 
trons (i.e.,  more  than  it  attracts  when  no  signal  is  coming  in)  and  hence 
cannot  depress  the  average  potential  of  the  grid.  In  this  respect  many 
writers  have  shown  the  action  of  the  three-electrode  tube  incorrectly; 
in  Fig.  89  curve  (a)  shows  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  due  to  the 
signal  and  in  (6)  is  shown  correctly  the  resulting  grid  potential,  the  a,ver- 
age  potential  being  shown  by  the  dotted  hne.     After  the  third  cycle  the 
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signal  voltage  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cany  the  grid  potential 
higher  than  its  free  value;  after  this  time,  therefore,  the  average  grid 
potential  must  rise  due  to  the  accumulated  qharge  escaping  through  the 
leak  resistance. 

In  curve  (c)  is  shown  the  grid  potential  as  frequently  given  in  texts; 
the  average  potential  is  shown  as  decreasing  further  even  when,  diuing 
the  previous  cycle,  the  grid  potential  did  not  rise  as  high  as  its  "  free  " 
value;  this  illustration  is  incorrect. 

The  term  ''  accimiulative  amplification  "  has  been  used  in  describing 
the  action  of  a  tube  with  grid  condenser,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there 
is  no  true  amplification;  the  grid  potential  is  in  no  case  depressed  by 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  amplitude  of  the  signal  e,m,f,  as  it  is  when  real 
amplification  is  used. 

Measurement  of  Detecting  Efficiency  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube. — 
It  is  possible  to  experimentally  determine  the  detection  coefficient  of  a 
tube  by  such  a  scheme  as  that  originated  by  Van  der  Bijl;*  in  his  treat- 
ment it  is  shown  that  the  strength  of  signal  given  by  the  telephone  varies 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid.  This  follows 
at  once  also  from  Eq.  (12),  page  450,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  incre- 
ment of  plate  current  varies  with  the  square  of  the  voltage  impressed 
on  the  grid;  as  the  amoxmt  of  noise  given  oflf  from  the  telephone  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  current  through  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  noise 
varies  with  the  foiuth  power  of  the  grid  voltage. 

Using  a  receiver  which  required  3X10-^^  ^atts  input  to  produce  the 
"  least  audible  signal "  Van  der  Bijl  found  that  the  ordinary  detector 
tube  (without  a  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid,  depending  only  on 
shape  of  plate  current  curve  for  rectification)  required  a  signal  voltage 
of  0.025.  Unless  some  very  radical  change  is  made  in  either  telephone 
receiver  or  detecting  tube,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  for  a  readable  signal, 
it  is  necessary  to  impress  on  the  grid  of  a  detector  a  voltage  (high  frequency) 
of  between  .01  volt  and  .05  volt. 

Requirements  for  a  Good  Detecting  Tube. — Besides  the  necessary 
mechanical  features  of  ruggedness,  ease  of  duplication,  long  life,  etc., 
there  are  certain  electrical  features  which  should  be  embodied  in  a  good 
detecting  tube.  The  present  forms  of  detecting  tubes  use  altogether 
too  much  power  in  heating  the  filament,  and  more  voltage  in  the  plate 
than  should  be  required.  The  excessive  power  used  in  the  filament  has 
two  disadvantages;  the  filament  battery  required  is  much  larger  than 
necessary  and  there  is  altogether  too  much  emission  from  the  filament. 
A  power  consumption  in  the  filament  of  less  than  one  watt  is  feasible, 
and  the  emission  should  not  be  more  than  about  100  microamperes,  the 

» H.  J.  Van  der  Bijl,  "  On  the  Detecting  Efficiency  of  the  Thermionic  Detector," 
Pk>c.  I.R.E.,  Dec.,  1919. 
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plate  voltage  being  ten  or  less.  Such  a  tube  would  probably  have  an 
alternating-current  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit  of  perhaps  10^  ohms,  so 
the  telephones  could  not  be  efl&ciently  introduced  directly  in  the  plate 
circuit;  a  step-down  transformer  or  another  low  impedance  tube  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  telephones. 

The  advantages  of  using  a  tube  with  comparatively  low  emission  from 
the  filament  come  from  its  limitation  on  the  strength  of  disturbances 
which  may  occur.  Atmospheric  disturbances  constitute  the  present  limit- 
ing condition  of  radio;  irregular  cracks  and  hisses  are  produced  in  the 
phones,  perhaps  hundreds  of  times  louder  than  the  signal  and  so  make 
the  signal  unreadable.    If  these  disturbances  can  be  limited  in  strength, 


Grid  potential  Grid  potential 

Fig.  90. — ^A  detector  tube  having  the  characteristic  shown  in  (6)  is  preferable  to  the  one 
shown  in  (a)  because  of  the  lesser  effect  of  static  interference  in  one  than  in  the 
other. 


SO  that  they  are  not  more  than  five  or  ten  times  the  signal  strength,  a 
good  operator  will  read  right  through  them;  with  the  present  tubes  these 
disturbances  may  be  thousands  of  times  as  strong  as  the  signal.  Graph 
(a)  of  Fig.  90  illustrates  the  present  detector  tube;  normal  plate  current 
may  be  500-1000  microamperes  and  the  total  emission  may  be  5000 
microamperes.  A  strong  signal  (such  as  an  atmospheric  pulse)  may 
decrease  the  plate  current  to  zero  or  increase  it  to  5000  microamperes, 
whereas  the  signal  is  probably  not  changing  it  by  more  than  one  or  two 
microamperes.  The  effect  of  strong  disturbing  noises  such  as  static  is 
to  deafen  the  operator's  ear  for  the  weaker  signal. 

If  the  tube  used  for  detector  has  the  characteristic  shown  in  graph 
b  of  Fig.  90,  the  effect  of  stronger  pulses  of  e.m.f.  impressed  on  the  grid 
is  much  less;  the  saturation  current  of  the  tube  does  not  permit  a  larg^ 
increase  of  plate  current,  no  matter  how  high  a  positive  potential  may 
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be  impressed  on  the  grid  and  the  reduction  of  the  plate  current  to  zero 
by  a  negative  potential  in  the  grid  cannot  produce  as  great  a  disturbing 
noise  as  for  the  other  tube,  because  the  normal  plate  current  for  tube 
(6)  is  only  1/20  as  much  as  it  is  for  tube  (a). 

A  tube  having  the  characteristic  shown  in  (6)  would  probably  not 
be  as  efficient  a  detector  as  tube  (a),  but  this  defect  would  be  remedied 
by  a  suitable  amplification.  Another  advantage  of  tube  (b)  would  be 
its  comparatively  small  internal  capacity,  because  its  parts  could  be  much 
smaller  than  the  present  detectii^  tube;  thb  feature  alone  would  make 
the  smaller  tube  preferable,  because  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of 
a  tube  is  a  serious  factor  in  the  design  of  amplifiers,  especially  those  used 
for  amplifying  high-frequency  currents. 

The  Three-electrode  Tube  as  a  Source  of  Alternating  Current  Gen- 
eral Field  of  Application. — A  three-electrode  tube,  if  connected  to  a  cir- 
cuit having  a  natural  period  of  oscillation,  will,  if  certain  conditions  are 
satisfied,  generate  alternating-current 
power  of  the  frequency  fixed  by  the  L 
and  C  of  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  action  is  nearly  analogous 
to  that  of  a  violin  bow;  although  the 
force  and  velocity  of  the  bow  are  essen- 
tially constant  the  peculiar  friction 
between  the  bow  and  string  enables 
the  string  to  absorb  more  power  from  1 
the  bow  when  string  and  bow  are  mov-  * 
ing  in  the  same  direction  than  is  given 
back  to  the  bow  by  the  string  when  the 
motions  of  bow  and  string  are  in  oppo- 
site direction.    If  the  frictional  force 


I 

g 


Velocity 


violin  string  and  bow,  as  a  function 
of  their  relative  velocities,  the  great- 
er the  difference  in  their  velocities 
the  less  is  the  frictional  force  be- 
tween them.  Putting  resin  on  the 
bow  changes  curve  a  to  curve  h. 


between  string   and  bow  is  plotted  as  ^^Q;  91.— Frictional  force  between  a 

a  function   of  the  relative  velocity  of 

the  two,  the  graph  will  have  the  form 

given  in  Fig.  91;  curve  (a)  is  for  the 

bow  without  resin  and  ciu^e  (6)  shows 

the  change  in  this  friction  after  resin 

has  been  put  on  the  bow. 

The  muscles  of  the  arm  actuating  the  bow  constitute  a  source  of  con- 
tinuous power;  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  arm  muscle  to  supply 
(directly)  power  to  a  string  vibrating  1000  times  a  second.  The  arm 
supplies  energy  to  the  bow  at  an  essentially  constant  rate,  the  reactions 
between  the  bow  and  string  serve  to  utilize  this  power  to  maintain  the 
string  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration. 

The  system  which  drives  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  is  also  some- 
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what  analogous;  the  mairispring  furnishes  power  by  a  continuous  force, 
but  the  escapement  system  serves  to  feed  energy  into  the  moving  balance 
wheel  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  it  in  a  state  of  oscillation,  the  period 
being  fixed  by  the  mass  of  the  wheel  and  stiffness  of  the  hairspring. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  the  balance  wheel  nor  violin  string  will 
vibrate  if  the  damping  of  the  oscillating  member  is  too  high;  if  too  much 
friction  occm*s  in  the  bearings  of  the  balance  wheel  the  watch  will  stop. 
The  same  effect  exists  in  the  oscillating  tube  circuits  to  be  described  later. 

The  efficiency  of  the  three-electrode  tube  as  a  generator  of  alternating 
current  power  is  normally  rather  low;  in  small  tubes  such  as  used  for  aero- 
plane telephony  the  circuits  are  generally  arranged  to  give  an  efficiency  ^ 
of  about  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  larger  tubes  to  get  an  output  of  150  watts 
requires  an  input  of  about  300  watts.  In  a  later  section  of  this  Chapter 
the  efficiency  of  a  tube  is  discussed  and  analyzed  in  detail.  In  spite  of 
its  rather  low  efficiency  it  will  probably  be  always  used  when  a  small 
amount  of  power  is  desired  at  a  frequency  of  100  kilocycles  or  more, 
because  there  is  no  other  simple  method  of  generating  power  at  these 
frequencies.  The  Poulsen  arc  is  at  present  a  better  method  ^  of  generating 
high-frequency  power  when  many  kilowatts  of  power  are  required  and  the 
frequency  is  not  too  high,  say  not  over  400  kilocycles.  For  frequencies 
greater  than  this  the  vacuum  tube  has  no  competitor  as  a  generator,  and 
for  small  amounts  of  power  the  frequency  of  which  is  preferably  variable, 
the  vacuum  tube  is  probably  better  than  any  other  device,  no  matter 
what  this  frequency  may  be. 

There  are  two  general  fields  in  which  the  oscillating  vacuum  tube 
is  used  in  radio,  as  a  source  of  high-frequency  power  for  a  continuous- 
wave  transmitting  station,  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  station  receiving 
continuous-wave  signals,  by  means  of  the  heterodyne  or  "  beat "  method. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  power  for  transmitting  up  to  several 
kilowatts  of  high-frequency  output,  but  its  application  in  such  instal- 
lations at  present  is  of  doubtful  utility;  unless  the  frequency  desired  is 
above  the  possible  limits  of  a  high-frequency  alternator,  it  seems  that 
a  machine  is  preferable  because  of  the  high  expenses  for  tubes  and  their 
short  life  compared  to  that  of  a  machine.  It  seems  quite  likely,  however, 
that  new  developments  in  high-power  vacmun  tubes  will  soon  make 
them  superior  to  any  other  type  of  high-frequency  apparatus. 

When  used  as  part  of  a  continuous-wave  receiving  set  the  oscillating 
tube  is  required  to  generate  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  watt  and  the 
smallest  type  of  detecting  tube  will  suffice. 

» In  speaking  of  the  eJQSciency  of  an  electron  tube  the  "  input  "  does  not  ordinarily 
include  the  power  necessary  for  heating  the  filament;  it  is  the  power  supplied  in  the 
plate  circuit  only. 

*  Not  because  of  greater  efficiency  or  ease  and  reliability  of  operation  but  because 
of  lesser  cost  of  maintenance. 
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For  general  laboratory  use  the  small  oscillating  vacuum  tube  should 
prove  of  great  service,  as  a  source  of  a  few  watts  of  alternating-current 
power  for  bridge  measurements  of  frequency  adjustable  to  any  degree 
desired;  as  a  source  of  complex  alternating-current  forms,  from  which 
exact  octaves  are  obtainable;  in  combination  with  a  suitable  sound 
generator,  such  as  piezo  electric  crystal  or  untuned  telephone  receiver, 
it  is  invaluable  in  a  laboratory  for  measurements  on  so\md. 

Elementary  Analysis  of  the  Operation  of  a  Three-electrode  Tube 
or  Generator  of  Altemating-cuirent  Power. — The  three-electrode  tube 
may  be  tised  as  a  self-exciting  device  or  the  power  required  to  excite  its 
grid  circuit  may  come  from  some  other  source.  This  scheme  is  often 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  get  maximiun  possible  power  from  several 
tubes,  operating  in  parallel.  Their  input  circuits  (grid-filament)  are  all 
connected  in  parallel  and  excited  from  some  other,  self-exciting,  vacuiun- 
tube  circuit,  the  power  capacity  of  which  may  be  small  compared  to  that 
of  the  tubes  excited. 

The  operation  of  the  separately  excited  tube  is  extremely  simple;  if 
an  alternating  voltage  is  applied  on  the  input  circuit,  the  plate  current, 
which  is  fixed  by  Eq.  (5), 
must  rise  and  fall  as  this  grid  o- 
potential  alternately  increas- 
es  and  decreases.  The  sim- 
plest  circuit  to  be  considered 
for  using  the  alternating- 
ciurrent  power  generated  in 
the  plate  circuit  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  92;  a  choke 
coil  L  is  put  in  series  with 
the  machine  ilf ,  fiu*nishing 
the  plate  circuit  voltage,  the 
value  of  L  being  large  enough 

so  that  its  reactance  is  large  p^^  92.-Oircuit  diagram  of  a  tube  to  be  used  for 
compared  to  the  alternating  generating  alternating-current  power;  the  output 
current  resistance  Rp  of  the       circuit  indicated  in  dotted  lines  is  shunted  around 

plate-filament  circuit.  Shunt-  the  choke  coil  L. 
ing  this  choke  coil  is  the  out- 
put circuit  or  load  circuit  of  the  tube;  it  consists  of  a  condenser  C,  having 
a  reactance,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  small  compared  to  22^,  in  series 
with  a  resistance  R  of  about  the  same  value  as  JSp.  A  condenser  C\ 
shunts  the  machine  M  to  make  the  reactance  of  this  part  of  the  circuit 
negligible  compared  to  R, 

With  the  conditions  named  Qarge  L,  C,  and  Ci),  the  external  impe* 
dance  of  the  plate  circuit  will  consist  of  R  only.  As  the  voltage  of  the  grid 
goes  alternately  positive  and  negative  the  plate  current  will  fluctuate 
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about  its  normal  value,  lop,  and  the  plate  voltage  will  also  fluctuate 
about  its  normal  value,  Eov  The  actual  plate  current  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  the  constant  value  lop  which  flows  through  L,  and  does 
not  appreciably  vary  as  £ir  is  varied,  and  an  alternating  component  /y, 
which  flows  in  the  plate  circuit  by  the  path  C,  R,  C\.  The  plate  voltage 
similarly  will  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  constant  term  E^p  on  which 
is  superimposed  the  alternating  voltage  Ep\  at  any  instant  the  actual 
plate  voltage  will   be  equal  to  Eb—ipR,  where  ip  is  the   instantaneous 


oar  *p 


Fio.  93. — ^Theoretical  curves  of  voltages  and  currents  in  a  tube;   actiially  the  plate 

voltage  does  not  go  through  such  wide  variations. 


value  of  Ip,  As  the  magnitude  of  Eg  is  increased  the  maximimi  value 
of  Ip  increases  until  it  is  practically  equal  to  hp-  Under  this  condition, 
the  actual  current  through  the  plate  will  fluctuate  between  2  lop  and  zero 
and  the  value  of  plate  voltage  will  fluctuate  between  2Eb  and  zero  if 
R  is  chosen  of  proper  value.  (Actually  this  amount  of  current  and  volt- 
age fluctuation  is  not  reached;  the  values  named  are  limiting  values.) 
The  characteristic  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  93. 

If  the  excitation  is  still  further  increased  and  the  circuit  L,  C,  R,  is 
properly  adjusted,  the  forms  of  Ep  and  Ip  may  be  made  to  differ  very 
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materially  from  the  sinusoidal  forms  here  shown.  It  is,  however,  dif- 
ficult to  write  the  theory  of  the  various  circuits  for  any  but  sinusoidal 
functions,  and  we  shall  assume  that  Ip  and  Ep  are  such,  unless  specific 
mention  is  made  to  the  contrary.  We  shall  call  the  oscillations  normal 
when  Ip  is  sinusoidal  or  approximately  so,  that  is  for  (/p)in*x=or</ap. 

Output,  Efficiency  and  Intemal  Losses,  for  Normal  Oscillation. — 
The  effect  of  the  load  resistance  R  on  the  output  of  a  tube  could  be  pre- 
dicted by  noticing  that  the  alternating  current  Ip  really  flows  through 
R  and  the  tube  resistance,  /2p,  in  series;  as  /2  is  decreased  Ip  increases, 
just  as  the  load  current  from  any  alternator  increases  when  the  resistance 
of  its  load  circuit  is  decreased.  The  voltage  Eg  impressed  on  the  grid 
circuit  generates  in  the  plate  circuit  an  alternating  current  through  Rp 
and  R  in  series. 

If  sufficient  excitation  is  supplied  to  the  grid  circuit  to  force  the  actual 
plate  current  to  vary  between  zero  and  2/©^,  the  maximum  value  of  the 
alternating  current,  /m,  though  R  and  Rp  (in  series)  is  lop-  The  alternating 
current  power  delivered  to  the  external  circuit  is 

--¥«-Ki^r«. "») 

EfHt  being  the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid. 
If  now  R  =  Rpy  we  have, 

P=^^^^' ^^^ 

The  generated  voltage,  noEg,  is  used  up  in  overcoming  the  two  drops 
IpRp  and  IpRy  so  we  have, 

ImpRp-\-ImpR  =l^oEmot 

and  if  Rp  =  R, 

2ImpR  =HoEfnff. 

But  the  maximum  possible  value  of  the  drop  across  R  is  Eop;  we  there- 
fore have  fioEm0=2Eop,    Hence  from  Eq.  (20),  we  get, 

P_4r/op  _tjop  _tjop,j     p^  _ t^op J    p  _ I^oplpp  roi\ 

m—  8/?    ~  272  ~  2R  ~2R  2     '     "     '         ^ 

But  the  input  to  the  plate  circuit  is  Eoplop,  the  value  of  which  we  assume, 
is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  external  resistance  R,  It  there- 
fore follows  that  a  separately  excited  tube  having  siniLsoidal  variations  in 
the  plate  current  has  a  maximum  efficiency  of  60  per  centy  and  that  this  occurs 
for  the  same  condition  as  gives  maximum  output ^  f.6.,  R  =  Rp, 

This  theoretical  limit  of  efficiency  is  never  reached,  because  the  plate 
current  cannot  be  made  to  execute  harmonic  changes  and  still  be  forced 
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to  zero  value.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  variation  in  no  when  the  plate 
voltage  becomes  very  small  and  the  grid  voltage  large  (in  positive  value) ; 
neither  does  fiQ  hold  constant  when  the  plate  voltage  is  very  high  and  with 
^  high  negative  potential  on  the  grid. 

Of  course  the  efficiency  factor  of  50  per  cent  neglects  the  losses  in  the 
grid,  or  exciting  circuit,  which  really  should  be  charged  up  to  the  tube, 
and  also  the  power  required  to  heat  the  filament.  These  two  factors 
very  materially  reduce  the  possible  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a  generator. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  limiting  figure  of  50  per  cent  for  efficiency 
holds  only  for  sinusoidal  plate  current;  it  is  possible  to  so  operate  the  tube 
that  the  plate  current  is  much  distorted  and  at  the  same  time  the  effi- 
ciency is  increased  to  perhaps  85  per  cent  or  more.  This  case  will  be  taken 
up  later  in  this  chapter. 

A  large  power  tube  was  connected  as  indicated  in  Fig.  92  and  the 
effect  of  variation  in  /2  was  noted.  The  grid  excitation  Eg  was  kept 
sufficiently  low  so  that  the  tube  was  not  being  worked  near  its  limiting 
output  for  any  value  of  R  used. 

The  results  are  given  in  Fig.  94,  and  serve  well  to  show  how  the  power 
output  varies  with  the  resistance  of  the  load  circuit;  the  magnitude  of 
the  alternating  current  generated  by  the  tube  is  also  shown  on  the 
curve  sheet.  It  is  apparent  that  this  tube  should  be  used  Mith 
a  load  circuit  resistance  close  to  1000  ohms  if  maximum  power  is  to  be 
obtained. 

The  effect  of  continued  operation  on  the  characteristics  of  the  tube 
is  shown  by  the  dotted  curve;  it  shows  the  output  (for  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  were  used  for  the  soUd  curve)  after  the  tube  had  been  oper- 
ating for  twenty  minutes.  The  temperature  of  the  filament  depends  not 
only  on  the  filament  current,  but  also  on  the  temperature  of  the  plates; 
the  hotter  the  plates  the  higher  will  be  the  filament  temperature  for  a 
given  filament  current,  and  of  course  the  more  will  be  the  emission  of 
electrons. 

For  the  lower  values  of  R  (less  than  500  ohms)  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  alternating  current  exceeds  0.707  of  the  current  suppUed  by  the  machine 
in  the  plate  circuit;  with  sinusoidal  current  in  the  load  circuit  this  con- 
dition could  not  occur;  it  must  therefore  be  that  the  current  in  the  load 
circuit  was  distorted  in  form  when  the  lower  values  of  load  circuit  resist- 
ance were  used. 

The  curves  do  not  show  faithfully  the  characteristics  of  the  tube  as 
a  generator  for  the  higher  values  of  the  load  circuit  resistance  because 
the  choke  coil  used  in  the  plate  current  circuit  had  an  impedance  of  only 
8000  ohms,  so  that  the  supply  current  was  far  from  constant  for  the  higher 
values  of  R.  This  supply  circuit  acted  as  a  partial  short  circuit  for  the 
load  circuit,  more  so  as  £  increased  in  value. 
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Heating  of  fhe  Plates  of  a  Tube. — The  safe  limit  of  operation  of  a 
power  tube  is  fixed  by  the  allowable  heating  of  the  plates;  with  no  oscU- 
lations  taking  place  (no  excitation  of  input  circuit)  the  total  power  delivered 
by  the  plate  circuit  battery  or  generator  must  be  used  in  heating  the 
plate,  the  resistance  of  the  choke  coil  L  (Fig.  92)  being  negligible.  When 
the  tube  is  oscillating  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  93, 
one-half  the  input  Eblop  is  delivered  to  the  output  circuit  fi,  hence  only 
one-half  of  EtJop  is  used  in  heating  the  plates^  whereas  if  the  excitation  is 
removed  the  heating  of  the  plates  is  given  by  Eblov    If,  therefore,  a  tube  is 
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Fio.  94. — Variation  in  output  of  a  power  tube  as  the  resistance  in  the  load  circuit  is 
varied  grid  excitation  remaining  constant;  circuit  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  92, 
with  600  volts  used  in  the  plate  circuit. 

rated  as  250  watts  on  the  plate,  the  product  EiJov  must  not  exceed  250 
when  the  tube  is  not  oscillating,  but  if  the  tube  is  generating  alternating- 
current  power,  and  conditions  are  adjusted  for  maximiun  output  (sinu- 
soidal variations  of  /p  assumed)  the  input,  Ehlovy  may  be  safely  increased 
to  practically  double  the  rating,  or  500  watts. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  the  amount  of  power  used  on  the  plate  is 
to  write  the  expression  for  E\Vt,  from  Fig.  92  (where  E'v  and  Vp  are 
the  voltage  between  plate  and  filament,  and  cmrent  through  tube,  respect- 
ively) and  find  its  average  value.    It  is 

1    C^ 
Power  expended  on  olates  =  m  I    E\V^.    Now  as  E^  and  Jp  are  180® 

out  of  phase  (high-plate  voltage  occurring  at  the  same  instant  as  low-plate 
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current  occurs  for  resistive  load),  we  have  for  the  power  used  on  the  plates 
(where  E'p  and  Fp  are  fluctuating  as  much  as  shown  in  Fig.  93), 

Power      =  Y  I    ( J5^i>+ ^»  sin  pt)  {Iop+ lop  sin  (jf)t+7r))dt 
^E,Iop~  C'^iEJop  sin2  pt)(U 

=  Eblop jT^  I    ( 2 )dt=^  Eiflop  —  i Eblop  =  h^blop  •     (21) 

If  the  circuit  is  not  adjusted  to  give  maximum  output  the  proportion  of 
the  input  power  which  is  used  m  heating  the  plates  is  increased,  so  the 
input  power  must  be  reduced  if  safe  rating  of  the  plates  is  not  to  be 
exceeded.  The  input  can  in  general  be  cut  down  by  decreasing  either 
the  filament  current  or  plate  voltage,  or  by  introducing  a  suitable  battery 
or  other  device  into  the  grid  circuit  so  as  to  lower  its  normal  potential. 

Phase  Relations  of  Voltages  and  Current  in  a  Vacuum-tube  Gener- 
ator.— ^We  have  previously  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  is  no  appreci- 
able lag  or  lead  of  the  electron  current  in  a  vacuum  tube  with  regard 
to  the  electric  field  causing  the  current  to  flow;  this  is  true  for  the  highest 
frequencies  ever  generated  by  vacuum-tube  circuits.  As  the  electric  field 
is  produced  by  both  the  plate  and  grid  acting  together  we  Have  the  funda- 
mental fact  expressed  by  Eq.  (5),  which  holds  for  the  instantaneous 
value  of  the  current  as  well  as  for  the  steady  state.  If  then  ep  designates 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  voltage, 
eg,  the  same  for  the  grid  voltage  and  ip  is  the  instantaneous  v^ue  of  the 
alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  (grid  ciu*rent  to  be  neglected 
in  this  discussion)  we  have, 

tp  =  A(ep+noeg) (22) 

This  equation  holds  true  only  if  the  value  of  (ep+fioeg)  is  sufficiently 
low  to  produce  sinusoidal  values  of  ip;  under  this  condition  it  is  evident 
that  the  constant.  A,  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  alternating-current  plate 
circuit  resistance,  which  we  have  previously  called  Rp.  The  value  of  this 
Rp  will  depend  upon  the  constant  values  of  plate  and  grid  potentials, 
Eop  and  Eog,  increasing  with  a  decrease  of  either  of  them. 

If  the  external  impedance  in  the  plate  circuit  is  72,  as  in  Fig.  92, 
ep=^tpR,  the  minus  sign  arising  from  the  condition  that  plate  current 
greater  than  norm^  (rp>Iop,  or  ip  positive)  causes  a  plate  voltj^e  less 
than  normal  {E\<Eop  or  Cp  negative).    Using  this  relation  in  Eq.  22  and 

substituting  -5-  for  ^1,  we  get, 

Kp 

ipRp  =  ^ipR-\-noegy  ,,......     (23) 
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from  which  we  get, 


or  in  effective  values 


Cg  —  li 


E,  =  I, 


.  Rp-\-R 


MO 


Rp+R 

MO 


(24) 


In  this  case  the  grid  voltage  and  plate  current  are  exactly  in  phase 
with  one  another  and  the  required  value  of  grid  excitation,  for  a  certain 
magnitude  of  /,,  is  at  once  calculable  from  Eq.  (24).  The  plate  voltage 
ep  is  equal  to  ^ipR  and  so  is  exactly  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  grid,  or 
exciting  voltage.  The  vector  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  95;  it  will  be 
noticed  that  mo-^^  must  be  greater  than  Ep  by  an  amount  equal  to  IpRp. 


Fig.  95. 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  95.- 
FiG.  96.- 


-Phase  relations  of  voltages  in  the  tube  circuit  of  Fig.  92,  the  load  circuit 

being  resistive  only. 

-Phase  relations  of  voltages  in  the  tube  circuit  of  Fig.  92,  the  load  circuit 
having  resistance  and  inductive  reactance. 


In  case  an  inductive  reactance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  we  have 
the  relation  Cp^—ipiR+jpL)  and  this  relation  used  in  Eq.  (22)  gives 

{Rp+R)+jpL 


Co  —  It 


or  in  effective  values 


MO 


£,  =  / 


V(fl,+  fl)2  +  (pL)2 


p 


MO 


(25) 


The  vector  construction  for  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  96;  the  various 

phase  relations  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  ratio  ^and  upon  the  rela- 

tion  between  Rp  and  R.  In  case  the  reactance-resistance  ratio  of  the 
coil  used  in  the  plate  circuit  is  high  (an  efficient  coil)  the  voltage  Ep  will 
lag  behind  the  plate  current  Ip  by  practically  90°,  but  the  grid  voltage 
cannot  lead  the  plate  current  by  such  a  large  angle;  even  if  the  resistance 
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of  the  coil  in  the  plate  circuit  is  negligible  the  angle  of  lead  of  Eg  with 

respect  to  Ip  is  fixed  by  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^. 

lip 

In   case  the  reactance   in  the   plate  circuit  is  large  and  negative 

(which  would  be  the  case  in 
Fig.  92  if  C  is  decreased  so  that 
its  reactance  is  appreciable)  the 
phase  relations  are  as  shown  in 
Fig.  97;  the  plate  current  now 
leads  the  exciting  voltage  Eg 
and  lags  behind  the  plate  volt- 
age Epf  by  some  angle  between 
90^  and  180^ 

The   grid  voltage  required 

to  produce  a  certain  current, 

Fig.  97. — Phase  relations  of  voltages  in  the  Ip,  through    the    condenser  C, 

tube  circuit  of  Fig.  92,  the  load  circuit  hav-  shunting  the  choke  coil  in  the 

ing  resistance  and  capacitive  reactance.  p^^^  ^^^^^^    -^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

equation, 


ta,u4>=- 


**^  ^^iRn???Rp) 


B.=/ 


4 


i2.2+ 


'ff 


p 


i^r 


MO 


(26) 


If  there  is  power  used  in  the  circuit  through  which  Ip  flows,  it  must 
oe  taken  care  of  by  a  suitable  resistance  in  series  with  C;  Eq.  (26)  must 
then  have  its  resistance  term  increased  by  the  value  of  the  equivalent 
series  resistance. 

In  Figs.  98,  99,  and  100  are  shown  oscillographic  proofs  of  the  fore- 
going statements;  the  voltages  and  currents  are  not  pure  sine  waves 
and  so  do  not  obey  exactly  the  relations  just  obtained  on  the  assumption 
that  all  currents  and  voltages  were  sine  waves.  The  distortion  in  Ip  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Rp  varies  through  the  cycle;  its  average  value 
for  the  conditions  existing  when  the  films  of  Figs.  98,  99,  and  100  were 
obtained  was  about  2500  ohms. 

Effect  of  Phase  Relations  on  the  Possible  Power  Output  of  a  Tube 
Generator. — From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  evident  that  a  tube  gener- 
ator can  act  on  its  output  circuit  with  a  voltage  £p,  the  maximiun  value 
of  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  normal  plate  voltage  ^  Eo^;  also  that  it 
can  supply  to  the  output  circuit  an  alternating  current  Ip,  the  mflyimiim 
value  of  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  normal  plat«  current  lop.  If 
/  and  E  represent  the  efifective  values  of  voltage  and  current  which  the 
tube  furnishes  to  its  output  circuit,  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  power 

^  For  resistive  load  this  normal  plate  voltage  is  approximately  one-half  the  voltage 
of  the  machine  used  in  the  plate  circuit. 
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output  will  occtir  when  the  load  circuit  is  such  as  to  bring  I  and  E  in  phase 
case  of  maxii;ium  output)  to  ^Eonltp- 

Now  if  the  load  circuit  is  such  that  E  and  /  are  in  phase,  it  is  evident 
that  its  impedance  must  be  resistance  only,  furthermore  the  value  of  this 
resistance  must  be  equal  to  E/I,  which  is  also  the  alternating-current 
resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
was  shown  in  Fig.  94. 

For  such  a  circuit  as  that  ^ven  in  Fig.  92,  the  ma^tudd  of  current 
/,  must  be  directly  proportional  to  E^,  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (25).    Due 


Fig.  98. — OBcillogram  of  grid  voltage,  plate  voltage,  aod  plate  cumnt,  corresponding 
to  conditions  of  Fig.  95. 

to  the  nonneinusoid^  currents  and  voltages,  however,  this  rdation  docs 
not  hold  good,  except  for  low  values  of  grid  excitation;  the  alternating 
current  docs  not  change  as  rapidly  as  indicated  by  Eq.  (25).  In  Fig. 
101  are  shown  curves  of  load  circuit  power  and  current  as  functions  of 
Ef,  the  resistance  of  the  load  circuit  having  been  adjusted  equal  to  the 
tube  resistance  at  low  excitation.  The  output  increases  with  the  square 
of  the  grid  voltage  for  very  low  grid  voltages  only  and  for  the  higher  values 
of  excitation  the  output  is  increasing  at  a  rate  lower  even  than  the  fint 
power  of  the  grid  volta^. 
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There  is  shown  also  in  Fig.  101  the  value  of  the  current  taken  by  the 
grid;  as  long  as  the  grid  was  not  forced  positive  with  respect  to  the  filament 
the  reading  of  the  continuous  current  ammeter  in  the  grid  circuit  was  zero, 
but  when  tie  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  on  the  gird  exceeded 

— ^  of  the  normal  negative  grid  potential,  Eo,,  the  grid  was  positive  for  a 

small  portion  of  the  cycle  and  so  took  current.    The  variation  of  the  reading 
of  the  grid  ammeter  is  shown  by  the  curve  marked  /,;  it  was  zero  untU 


Fio.  99, — OscilloKTam  of  plate  voltage,  grid  voltage,  and  plate  current,  corresponding 
to  conditions  of  Fig.  96. 

Eg  reached  a  value  of  80  volts  (effective)  which  is  approximately  equal 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  voltage,  Eg^,  and  for  higher  voltages  rose  to  a  value 
of  several  miUiampercs.  This  ia  the  average  value  of  the  grid  current, 
because  a  continuous  current  ammeter  reads  average  values;  the  grid 
current  flows  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cycle,  so  that  the  actual 
maximum  value  of  I,  is  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  the  value  given 
on  the  curve  sheet.  An  accurate  analysis  of  these  voltages  and  currents 
will  be  given  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

General  Analysis  of  the  Conditions  Necessary  for  Self-excitation. — 
From  the  analysis  given  so  far  it  is  evident  that  if  a  vacuum  tube  is  going 
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to  Operate  efficiently  as  a  generator  of  alternating  current  power,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  the  plate  circuit  a  load  having  a  resistance  equal  to 
that  of  the  tube;  it  is  aJso  necessary  to  have  such  reactions  accurnng 
in  the  circuit  to  which  the  tube  is  connected  that  when  the  plate  current 
undergoes  sinusoidal  variations  the  plate  potential  and  grid  potential 
both  undergo  sinusoidal  variations  of  potential  in  opposite  phases,  and 
that  the  relative  magnitudes  of  these  two  potential  variations  be  properly 
adjusted  for  the  tube  being  used.    The  fundamental  requirements  of  the 


Fio.  100. — Oacillogram  of  plate  voltage,  grid  voltage,  and  plate  current  corresponding 
to  conditioDB  of  Fig.  97. 

problem  can  be  readily  specified.  In  Fig.  102  are  shown  the  filament, 
plate,  and  grid  terminals  1,  2,  and  3;  the  filament  battery  and  plate  cir- 
cuit battery  (or  machine)  are  omitted,  as  thry  do  not  enter  directly  into 
the  determination  of  the  conditions  for  self-excitation  of  the  tube. 

If  the  normal  plate  voltage  and  plate  current  arc  E^  and  /^^  respect- 
ively, we  know  that  the  tube  can,  when  operating  properly,  generate  an 
amountof  power  somewhat  less  than  lEephp',  let  us  call  this  available  power 
P.  If  this  power  is  supphed  to  a  circuit  of  L,  C  and  R,  in  series,  it  will 
produce  a  current  fixed  in  magnitude  by  the  relation  P-^PR.  This 
ctirrent,  f,  will  produce  an  alternating  voltage  between  the  terminate  of 
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L,  the  efifective  value  of  which  is  equal  to  /«L,  where  <a  is  nearly  equal 
1 


to 


Vlc 


When  gienerating  the  amount  of  power  P  the  potential  of  point  2  must 
be  fluctuating  in  voltage  (with  respect  to  the  filament)  by  an  amo\mt 
approximately  equal  to  E^.  The  potential  of  point  3  must  be  fluctuating, 
with  respect  to  the  filament,  by  an  amount  Emt,  such  that  /ioEm  is  about 
equal  to  2E^  as  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
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Fig.  101. — ^Variation  of  output  current  and  power  as  the  exciting  voltage  on  the  grid  is 
increased;  the  circuit  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  92.  Variations  of  /»  and  the 
average  grid  current  are  also  shown. 

It  is  then  evident  (referring  to  Fig.  102),  that  if  we  connect  the  filament 
to  point  4  of  the  coil,  we  must  connect  points  2  and  3  to  points  in  the  coil, 
{on  opposite  sides  of  point  4,  such  as  5  and  6)  such  that  the  maximiun  value 

of  voltage  between  4-5  is  equal  to  E^p  and  the  maximum  voltage  between 

2 

points  4-6  is  equal  to  —  Eop. 

MO 

If  the  resistance  drop  in  the  coil  is  negligible  compared  to  the  react- 
ance drop,  we  must  have  (neglecting  the  effect  of  mutual  induction  between 
L4-6  and  JU-e), 


V2/WL4-6  =  S. 


op. 


(27) 


V^7«L4-6 Eop. 


MO 


(28) 
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The  current  flowing  through  the  coil  L 
between  points  4  and  5  is  really  the  com- 
bination of  the  actual  pulsating  plate 
current  and  the  current  /  which  is  flow- 
ing in  the  oscillatory  circuit.  If  /  is  large 
compared  to  the  alternating  component 
of  the  plate  current  /p,  the  error  made  in 
assuming  the  drop  between  points  4  and 
5  as  due  to  /  only  is  small.  In  a  typical 
radio  circuit  /  was  0.50  ampere  and  the 
effective  value  of  /,  (alternating  com- 
ponent of  plate  current)  was  only  0.03 
ampere.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that 
if  the  resistance  of  the  oscillating  circuit  is 
large  /  decreases  in  value  so  that  the 
assumption  is  no  longer  justified. 

If  we  now  use  the  approximate  relation, 


Fig.  102. — Diagram  to  show  the 
conditions  required  for  self  exci- 
tation; an  oscillatory  circuit,  of 
suitably  low  resistance,  must  be 
connected  to  plate,  filament,  and 
grid  about  as  indicated.  (Fila- 
ment and  plate  circuit  batteries 
not  shown.) 


Epplop 


and  P=PR, 


we  get  from  (27) 


CtfL4-5 


lEopIop 


E. 


ft 


or  «L«=J^  =  V25S 

\      lop 

on  the  assumption  that  /2o„  «2/2p.^ 

If  we  now  make  the  assumption  that  <a  » 


Vlc 


(which  would  be  nearly 


true  if  the  input  and  output  circuits  of  the  tube  had  negligible  capacities) 
we  find, 

L«  =  V2flie,LC (29) 

And  for  the  proper  grid  excitation,  we  should  have, 


L«=^\/2/?iepLC. 


/*o 


(30) 


As  an  illustration  of  how  these  approximate  relations  are  applied  to 
an  actual  circuit,  we  suppose  a  set  designed  to  generate  a  frequency  of 

^  In  case  Rp  is  greater  than  specified  by  this  equation  Li^  must  be  correspondingly 
increased;  thus  if  Rp^Rop  then  we  must  have 

oiLi^^^RRp, 

As  previously  mentioned  Rp  varies  with  the  amount  of  excitation  on  the  grid;  a 
curve  showing  the  variation  in  /2p  is  given  in  Fig.  115,  p.  499. 
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600,000  cycles  per  second  (500-meter  wave),  the  capacity  C  being  .0004 

fjf.    The  total  resistance  of  the  oscillating  circuit  is  10  ohms,  the  /no  of 

the  tube  to  be  used  is  4  and  Rp  is  3000  ohms.    Using  the  relation  X  =  1885 

VLCy  we  find  . 

LC  =  .0705, 

and  therefore  L  =  ITG/xft. 

Then  we  find,  L4^=65/iA  and  for  L4-6,  we  find  S2/ih.     If  the  tube  can 
supply  4  watts  of  power,  the  current  in  this  oscillating  circuit  would  be 

[ttt  =0.632  ampere. 


E 
If  fip =3000,  we  have  /'' =6000,  and  also  we  have  Eoplop  =8.    From  these 

lop 

two  equations,  we  find  that  Eop =220  and  /oy  =  .037.    From  the  above 
values,  we  have 

C0L4-5/ =  (27r6  X 10^)  X  (65  X  10-«)  X  .632  =  153, 

this  being  the  effective  value  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  plate.    But 

this  is  equal  to  E^p-^  V2,  as  we  have  already  assumed  necessary  for  gen- 

E  I 
erating  a  power  equal  to  — ^-^. 

This  elementary  analysis  serves  for  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
circuit;  the  filament  would  be  connected  to  point  4,  somewhat  lower  than 
the  middle  of  the  coil  and  points  5  and  6  should  be  adjustable  by  multi- 
point switches.  Normally  there  should  be  65mA  between  points  4  and  5 
for  the  plate  connection,  and  32  pJi  between  points  4  and  6  for  the  grid 
connection. 

The  foregoing  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  alternating-current  output  of  the  tube  was  50  per  cent  of  the  input. 
Actually  on  a  small  tube  like  this  25  per  cent  efficiency  would  be  more 
likely  than  50  per  cent;  this  would  decrease  the  value  of  /  and  so  require 
an  increase  in  the  required  values  of  L4-6  and  L4-6. 

As  the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  7p  is  practically 
90°  out  of  phase  with  the  power  circuit  current  /,  the  required  phase  dif- 
ference of  180°  between  Ep  and  Eg  will  not  be  obtained  if  /p  is  appreciable 

compared  to  /.    This  shift  in  phase  of  Ep  as  the  ratio  -^  increases,  very 

materially  reduces  the  possible  output  of  the  tube. 

If  it  should  happen  that  R  and  Rp  are  so  high  that  the  L4-6  required 
is  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  coil  L,  the  conditions  required 
by  Eqs.  (27)  and  (28)  could  not  be  satisfied  by  this  circuit,  so  it  would  not 
oscillate. 
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The  case  has  many  features  in  common  with  a  shunt-wounci 
self-excited  generator.  In  such  a  machine  maximtun  output  is  reached 
when  the  external  resistance  is  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
machine  (if  the  generated  e.m.f.  is  kept  constant);  also  if  there  is  too 
much  resistance  in  the  shunt  field  circuit  of  the  machine,  it  will  not  excite 
itself,  or  "  build  up,"  as  it  is  called.  This  corresponds  somewhat  to  a 
tube  circuit  having  too  high  a  resistance  in  the  oscillating  circuit. 

The  Oscillating  Tube  as  a  Detector  of  Undamped  Waves. — From 
the  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  three-electrode  tube  as  a  detector  of 
high-frequency  currents,  given  on  page  440  et  seq.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amplitude  of  the  high-frequency  current  must  vary  with  audible  fre- 
quency if  an  audible  reponse  is  to  be  given  by  the  telephone.  In  contin- 
uous-wave telegraphy  the  signal  received  by  the  antenna  does  not  have 
variations  in  ampUtude;  a  dot,  e.  g.,  might  consist  of  5000  cycles  of  a 
50,000-cycle  current,  the  amplitude  of  the  current  being  constant  for  the 
duration  of  the  5000  cycles. 

If  the  input  circuit  of  the  detecting  tube  is  continually  excited  by  a 
locally  generated  frequency  of  49,000  cycles,  when  the  signal  comes  in 
the  input  circuit  is  excited  by  both  49,000  cycles  and  50,000  cycles,  the 
result  being  a  high-frequency  excitation  the  amplitude  of  which  varies 
1000  times  a  second.  This  high-frequency,  variable  amplitude,  input 
voltage  will  give  a  1000-cycle  note  in  the  telephones,  connected  in  series 
with  the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube.  In  case  the  locally  generated,  high- 
frequency  current  is  produced  by  the  detecting  tube  itself,  it  is  called 
aiUodyne  reception,  in  case  some  device  other  than  the  detecting  tube  is 
used  for  impressing  the  local  high-frequency  current  on  the  grid  the  scheme 
is  called  heterodyne  reception. 

The  excitation  of  the  input  circuit  when  no  signal  is  arriving  is  due  to 
the  voltage  E'mo  sin  o)tj  and  when  the  signal,  Emo  sin  pt,  is  being  received 
the  actual  excitation  of  the  grid  circuit  is  {E'mg  sin  oyt+Emg  sin  pt)  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  103. 

Detection  with  no  Grid  Condenser. — We  have  previously  shown  that 

if  the  grid  is  actuated  by  a  voltage  E'mg  sin  wt  and  if  the  plate  current 

varies  as  the  square  of  the  grid  potential,  the  increase  in  plate  current  is 

cPI 
given  by  5  (average  value  of  O^X-r^^rl-     Hence  when  the  excitation  is 

such  as  given  by  curve  Fig.  103,  the  increase  in  plate  current  is, 
AT  -averace  value  of  (^'m.  sin  co^+g^,,  sin  pQ^  d^ 

iAl  p —aVCiUf^c   Value  Ui  Q  yJ  IP  2 


Emo^  ,    E'fng 


+ average  value  of  EmoE'mo  sin  (at  sin  pt 


• 


dE,^' 
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The  first  two  terms  give  the  increase  in  the  plate  current  which  is  con- 
stant, as  long  as  the  excitation  is  applied;  their  effect  would  produce  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  plate  cm-rent  as  read  by  a  continuous-current 
ammeter  in  the  plate  circuit,  but  they  would  not  produce  a  readable  sig- 
nal in  the  phones,  giving  only  a  slight  click  in  the  phones  when  the  excita- 
tion is  put  on  the  grid  and  another  when  it  is  taken  off. 

Whatever  audible  signal  is  obtained  must  come  from  the  third  term; 
this  may  be  written  in  the  expanded  form 

iEfngE'^icoB  (ai-p)<-cos  («+p)0  ^^. 

The  average  value  of  both  these  cosine  terms  is  zero,  but  cos  (w— p)f 
may  fluctuate  so  slowly  as  to  produce  an  audible  signal  in  the  phones,  and 


Aotual  excitation  of  grid 

Fig.  103. — Conventioiial  diagram  of  a  continuous  wave  signal  voltage  Eg,  a  locally 
generated  voltage  of  slightly  different  frequency,  and  the  sum  of  the  two,  which  is 
the  voltage  acting  on  the  grid. 

it  is  this  term  which  is  useful  in  continuous-wave  detection.    The  strength 
of  signal  is  then  measured  by  this  term. 

A/j,(of  audible  frequency)  =—^^^^--^ cos  (w--p)i -3^  .     .  (31) 

The  frequency  of  this  fluctuation  in  the  plate  current,  which  is  the 
note  heard  in  the  phones,  is  adjustable  by  the  operator,  as  he  can  make 
the  value  of  (a  anything  he  may  desire.  The  ear  and  phone  are  both  most 
sensitive  at  a  frequency  of  about  800  cycles  per  second^  so  o)  is  generally 

adjusted  to  give  ^^  =800,  or  ^;^ =800. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  response  of  the  tube  detector  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  signal  strength  for  damped  wave  signals 
Eq.  (12),  it  is  proportional  to  the  first  power  of  this  signal  strength  when 
used  for  continuous-wave  receiver.    This  fact  makes  the  tube  a  better 
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Crystal  detector 

actuated  by  ilngle 

fipe<i)iency 


detector  of  signals  for  undamped,  than  for  damped,  waves,  its  sensitive- 
ness not  decreasing  with  the  strength  of  signal  so  rapidly  for  one  as  it  does 
for  the  other.  Eq.  (31)  shows  also  that  the  response  to  a  given  signal 
varies  with  E',,  the  amphtude  of  the  local  oscillations,  so  long  as  the  vari- 

ation  of  E'g  does  not  change  the  value  of  t^. 

This  increase  in  response  with  the  strength  of  the  local  oscillations 
18  similar  in  character  to  the  increase  in  response  of  a  telephone  receiver 
due  to  the  use  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet.      It  is   not    a 
characteristic    peculiar  to    a 
vacuiun  tube,  but  holds  for 
any  detecting  device  vi  which    « 
the  response  varies  with  square    s 
of  the  impressed  force  (when    | 
a    single    frequency    is    im- 
pressed).   A  crsrstal  rectifier 
has  a  nearly  parabolic  rela- 
tion   between    the    current  stnenarth  of  signal 
through  it  and  the  impressed  Fig.  104. — ^Rectifying  action  of  a  crystal  actuated 
voltage  (see   Fig.  60,  p.  347)                      by  a  smgle  frequency, 
and  the  curve  of  response  as 

a  function  of  the  signal  strength  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  104,  when  it  is  used 
to  detect  spark  signals.  If,  however,  the  crystal  is  used  to  detect  con- 
tinuous-wave signals  by  use  of  an  auxiliary  source  of  continuous  wave 

excitation  (Fig.  105),  its  response 
follows  the  same  law  as  obtained 
for  the  vacuum-tube  receiver,  given 
in  Eq.  (31);  its  response  will  be 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the 
voltage  of  the  received  signal,  not  as 
the  square.  This  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  106. 

The    crystal    rectifier   will   also 

act  like  the  vacuum  tube   in  that 

^  the  response  of  the  rectifier,  for  a 

Fig.  106.— a  poesible  scheme  for  hearing  .„^^  «;,^„i  e^^^^v.  «^ii  ^,«^,  ^m 
continuou8-w«^  signals  with  a  crystal  ^J^^  ««nal  Strength  wdl  vary  as 
^iffbeetoT.  ^^^  "^  power  of  the  locally  generate 

ed  e.m.f .  until  the  value  of  this  e.m.f . 
is  such  that  the  region  of  parabolic  rectification  is  exceeded.  The  re- 
ponse  of  the  crystal,  for  given  signal  voltage,  as  the  value  of  E'g  is  varied 
is  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  107 ;  the  response  is  proportional  to  E\  for 
a  certain  range,  then  ceases  to  increase  with  E'g  and  if  £%  is  still  further 
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increased  the  response  falls  and  may  reach  practically  zero  for  excessively 
large  values  of  E'g. 

This  same  characteristic  holds  for  the  vacuum  tube  used  as  a  beat 

receiver,  the  static  charac- 
teristic of  a  tube  being  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  108;  if 
the  amplitude  of  the  lo- 
cally generated  e.m.f.  is 
OC,  the  response  (for  given 
signal  strength)  will  be 
about  twice  as  strong  as 
if  E'g  had  the  amplitude 
OB  only,  whereas  a  value 
of  E'g  equal  to  OD  would 
result  in  a  signal  perhaps 

less    than    for    E'g^OB. 

If  E'g  is  increased  to  the 
Fio.  106.— Rectifying  action  of  a  crystal  used  as  indi-  value  OE  the  response  to 

cated  in  Fig.  105.  the  signal  will  be  practi- 

cally zero. 
Detection  with  Grid  Condenser. — In  case  a  condenser  is  used  in  series 
with  the  grid  of  the  tube  being  used  as  a  beat  receiver  Eq.  (18)  must  be 
used  in  predicting  the 
detection  efficiency.  The 
question  is  somewhat 
more  involved  than  for 
the  tube  with  no  grid  con- 
denser, because  the  nor- 
mal grid  potential  (aver- 
age value  with  no  signal 
coming  in)  varies  with 
the  value  of  E'g,  the 
potential  decreasing  as 
E'g  is  increased  in  value. 
As  all  three  of  the  deriv- 
atives used  in  Eq.  (18) 
vary  as  the  normal  grid 
potential  is  varied  an 
exact  expression  for  the 
detection   factor  must  be 

rather  complex.  As  the  tube  is  used  in  practice  the  most  sensitive  con- 
dition is  easily  found  as  will  be  described  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  deal- 
ing with  the  self-excited,  oscillating  tube  as  detector. 


Value  of  Eg 


Fig.  107. — Rectif3ring  action  of  a  crystal  detector  as  a 
function  of  the  amplitude  of  the  locally  impressed 
voltage,  the  signal  voltage  being  of  constant  am- 
plitude. 
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Analysis  of  Some  of  the  More  Comxiionly  Employed  Circuits  for  the 
Self-exdted  Vacuum-tube  Oscillator. — The  first  circuit  to  be  analyzed 
is  one  having  a  tuned  plate  circuit,  the  grid  being  excited  by  magnetic 
coupling  with  this  tuned  circuit;  the  connections  are  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  109.  The  actual  plate  current  is  lop+ip,  actual  plate  voltage  Eop+epj 
and  actual  grid  voltage  Eog+eg.  We  suppose  that  {Eop+y^Eoo)  is  of  such 
a  value  that  lop  is  about  one-half  of  the  saturation  current  of  the  tube 

as  shown  in  Fig.  110; 
when  the  tube  is  in  the 
oscillating  state  the  value 
of  (Ep+^ioEg)  fluctuates 
between  OF  and  OE,  and 
the  plate  current  fluc- 
tuates between  the  values 
CF  and  DE.  Through 
this  range  of  fluctuation 
in  the  plate  current,  the 
relation  between  Ip  and 
(Ep+fjLoEg)  is  nearly 
linear  so  that 

tp^A{ep+fjioeg),    .    (32) 

A  being  a  constant. 
This  relation  is  not  true 

,   of  course  for  the  extreme 

Grid  potentiS  ^  values  of  ip,  the  propor- 

FiG.  108.— The  respoiiBe  of  a  tube  used  for  receivii^  con-  tionality  factor  decreas- 
tinuouB-wave  signals  will  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  ing  as  the  value  of  ip 
local  oscillations,  the  same  as  the  crystal;  a  local  oscil-  approaches  the  values 
lation  of  amplitude  OC  would  give  (for  a  fixed  incoming  (jp  ^^^  j)^ 
signal)  response  about  twice  as  great  as  if  the  ampli-  rpi  .  '  4.  *  'ii  erf  f 
tude  were  OB,  but  an  amplitude  OE  would  give  but  ,  /  .  ^^^  IS  UlUStrat- 
very  little  response.  ^^  ^  ^-  111>  m  which 

a  sine  wave  of  (ep+fioeg) 

is  shown  and  below  it  in  full  line  the  alternating  plate  current  ip;  the 
dotted  additions  to  this  ciurv^e  serve  to  show  how  ip  differs  from  a  sine 
wave.  The  curve  ip  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  is  S3rmmetrical  about  the  zero 
axis,  a  condition  rarely  obtained  in  an  actual  tube  circuit.  It  occxu^  only 
if  the  plate-cinrrent  cwrve  shown  in  Fig.  110  is  symmetrical  about  the 
point  A.  This  supposes  that  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  (caused  by 
saturation)  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  lower  part  of  the  cwrve  (caused  by 
effect  of  space  charge)  and  also  that  (Eap+tioEoo)  has  been  properly  adjusted 
to  bring  point  A  to  the  middle  part  of  the  curve. 

For  such  a  special  state  of  affairs  two  effects  exist  which  are  practi- 
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cally  never  foitod  in  practice;  the  value  of  plate  current,  as  read  by 
a  continuous-current  ammeter,  does  not  change  when  osciUations  begin 
and  the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  contains  no  even 
harmonics.  Generally  the  plate  current  does  change  when  oscillations 
are  started  and  the  plate  current  has  very  pronoxmced  even  harmonies. 
On  the  basis  of  Eq.  (32),  we  can  write  at  once, 

Rpip=ep+fioeg.     . (33) 

From  the  notation  given  in  Fig.  109 

ip^ii+i2, (34) 

ii  being  the  alternating  component  of  current  through  Li. 

Also 

dii 


and 


€p^—  IiRl "~  Ll 


dt' 


(35) 
(36) 


To  make  Ek|.  (36)  true  the  grid  circuit  must  be  so  adjusted  that  no 
current  flows  in  it  as  the  voltage,  eg,  goes  through  its  cycle  of  values; 

this  requires  that  at  no  time  throughout  the 
cycle  must  the  grid  be  positive  with  respect 
to  the  filament,  and  that  the  capacity  of 
the  grid-filament  circuit  is  negUgible.  The 
first  condition  can  be  brought  about  by 
using  a  proper  value  of  Ee  (Fig.  109),  but 
the  second  condition  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  any  adjustment  of  the  tube  cir- 
cuit. In  some  cases  this  capacity  is  of  ex- 
treme importance;  for  very  high-frequency 
circuits  it  may  be  one  of  the  limiting  fac- 
tors of  operation.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  capacity  to  be  considered  is 
Fig.  109.— a  commonly  employed  »ot  the  geometrical  capacity  of  the  tube, 
circuit  for  producing  oscilla-  but  the  effective  capacity  as  explained  on 
tions;  the  frequency  is  fixed  by  page  432  et  seq.  (An  oscillating  tube 
the  constants  of  the  plate  circuit  furnishes  maximum  power  when  the  ex- 
and  the  value  of  M  IS  the  cntical    .         ,        .  .  •     xi_      i  x       •       -x  •  i 

factor  for  production  or  non-  *^^^  resistance  m  the  plate  cu-cuit  is  equal 

production  of  oscillations.  *o  Rp,  SO  in  calculating  the  probable  effect 

of  the  grid-filament   capacity  of  an  oscil- 
lating circuit  the  proper  value  of  m  to  use  in  Eq.  (10),  p.  434,  is  /xo/2.) 

We  have  also 

dep 


i2  =  -C 


dt' 
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(Ep+/l«E,) 


0B=  Eop+A<oEog 

0F«  Ejnp— /(oEmflr 
0E=— E4iq,+AioE«ig 


Fig.  110. — A  sinusoidal  variation  in  grid  potential  will  produce  a  sinusoidal  variation 
in  plate  current  only  if  the  fluctuation  in  plate  current  occurs  over  a  limited  range. 
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which  by  using  (35)  becomes 


dii 


i2=CRL^+CL 
at 


(Pii 


(37) 


By  combining  the  foregoing  equations  to  eliminate  Cp,  e^,  ip,  and  i2,  we  get, 

Such  a  differential  equation  is  satisfied  by  writing  n  as  an  exponential 
function,  the  form  of  the  function  (trigonometric,  hyperbolic,  etc.), 
depending  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  various  constants  in  Eq.  (38). 


Fig.  111. — Due  to  the  upper  and  lower  curves  of  the  plate  current  curve  of  Fig.  110 
the  actual  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  is  flat  topped  (sine-wave 
shape  shown  by  dotted  lines). 

The  roots  of  Eq.  (38)  are  real  if  we  have,^ 

[«.+^(L.+MaM)]'-^^'(l+|)>0.      .    .     .     (39) 

For  this  condition,  the  current  zi  must  be  non-oscillatory,  the  circuit  is 

aperiodic.    If   ^^+7^"  (Li+MoAf)>0,   the  exponential  function   is  a 

decreasing  one  and  in  case  some  disturbance  occurs  in  the  circuit  the  dis- 
turbance soon  disappears  and  the  circuit  resumes  its  normal  condition. 
This  can  evidently  occur  if  M  is  positive  and  also  if  Af  is  negative  provided 

its  value  is  less  than  — (Li+CRlRp). 

MO 

If  RL+rT^  (Li+noM)  <0,  any  disturbance  set  up  in  the  system  tends 
^  For  an  analysis  of  an  equation  of  this  kind  see  the  first  few  page?  oi  Chapter  IV. 
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to  increase  itself;   this  occurs  if  M  is  negative  and  its  value  such  that 
M>  —  (Li + CRlRp)  .    The  plate  current  then  tends  to  increase  or  decrease 

MO 

(according  to  the  sense  of  this  disturbance)  and  does  so  as  long  as  the 
characteristic  ciu*ve  (Fig.  110)  is  straight. 

In  the  case  the  constants  of  Eq.  (38)  are  such  as  to  make  its  roots 
imaginary,  we  have, 

[«L+^^(Li+MoJf)]'-^^(l+|^)<0.     ...     (40) 

The  current  u  must  then  be  of  the  form, 

zi=A€''sin  (w(+^), (41) 

in  which,  we  must  have 


and 


"-2k>/T'(l+|)-[«^+^/^^+'^°^)]'-     •     •     (^) 


The  exponential  in  Eq.   (41)   is  decreasing  if  fii.+77^-(Li+MoAf)>0, 
which  is  true  for  all  positive  values  of  Af ,  or  if  Af  is  negative,  but  its  value 

is  such  that  M<—{Li+CRlRp). 

For  such  conditions  any  shock  on  the  circuit  will  produce  oscillations, 
of  frequency  as  determined  from  Eq.  (43),  but  the  oscillations  will  die 
away  because  of  the  negative  value  of  a. 

The  last,  and  most  important,  case  to  consider  is  given  by 

fiL+^(Li+M(>A/)<0, 

that  is,  when  M  is  negative  and  its  absolute  value  is  such  that, 

il/>-(Li-4-Ci?Lflp) (44) 

MO 

For  this  condition  any  disturbance  to  the  circuit  will  start  oscilla- 
tions, and  these  oscillations  will  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  straight 
part  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  110  is  exceeded. 

The  effect  of  making  the  plate  current  fluctuate  through  such  large 
values  is  to  make  Rp  variable  throughout  the  cycle,  resulting  also  in  an 
increase  in  the  average  value  of  Rp;  the  oscillations  will  therefore  increase 
in  amplitude,  after  once  being  started,  until  the  value  of  Rp  is  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  inequality  given  in  Eq.  (44)  is  changed  to  an 
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equality.  When  this  condition  is  brought  about  the  value  of  a  becomes 
zero,  and  the  exponential  in  Eq.  (41)  reduces  to  unity,  giving  neither 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  ampUtude  of  the  current. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  if  the  circuit  of  Fig.  109  is  to 
produce  oscillations,  M  must  be  somewhat  greater  than  its  critical  value 
given  by  the  relation 

-M^^{Li+CRlRp) (45) 

MO 

If  M  exceeds  (in  absolute  value)  this  value  oscillation  will  start;  if 
oscillations  are  already  present  and  M  is  made  slightly  less  than  this  value 
(in  absolute  magnitude),  the  oscillations  will  stop,  hence  the  use  of  the 
term  critical  value. 

The  frequency  of  the  oscillations  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (43)  and  is, 


and  if  M  is  adjusted  to  its  critical  value, 


(47) 


LiC  ' 

which  in  the  average  radio  circuit  is  practically  the  same  as, 

'-^c <«' 

If  the  coupling  between  the  grid  and  plate  circuits  is  made  tighter  than 
required  for  the  limiting  value,  the  frequency  is  somewhat  decreased. 

If  we  suppose  Eq.  (48)  to  give  the  frequency  the  critical  value  of  M 
may  be  written  in  the  form. 

From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  if  a  circuit  is  oscillating  with  a  value 
of  M  equal  to  the  critical  value  any  decrease  in  the  frequency,  accomplished 
by  varying  either  L\  or  C,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
coupUng,  otherwise  the  oscillations  will  cease. 

Prediction  of  Oscillatory  Condition  by  Putting  Total  Resistance 
Equal  to  Zero. — The  condition  for  oscillations  in  any  circuit  can  be 
expressed  by  putting  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  equal  to  zero.  In 
Fig.  109  the  external  plate  circuit  has  a  resistance  Ra-b  and  this  is  in  series 
with  the  effective  tube  resistance  R'p.  This  R^p  is  the  relation  between 
Bp  and  fp,  when  the  values  of  ip  are  determined  not  only  by  epbiUby  the  simul- 
taneouely  acting  eg]  as  eg  may  be  180°  out  of  phase  with  e,  and  of  such  value 
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that  /xo6^>ep,  it  is  possible  to  have  ip  180°  out  of  phase  with  6„  so  that  R'p 
may  be  negative,  whereas  Rp  is  always  positive.^  We  have  then  as  the 
condition,  for  self-sustained  oscillations 

Ra^b+R'p^O (50) 

From  Eq.  (50),  Chapter  I,  we  find  that  at  resonance, 

/^A-s^-^p- (51) 

Now  e^=«Afn,  Cp  is  nearly  equal  to  oLiii,  and  ip—s-iep+t^^g). 

ICp 

-^(wLui + A*owMzi) 
ttp 

Hence  using  Eq.  (50),  the  critical  value  of  M  may  be  obtained  from  the 
relation, 

*'^^     f^4-=0 (53) 


Li+MoAf     C  Rl 


If  we  use  the  approximate  relation  C  ^-jr-,  Eq.  (53)  yields  the  solution, 

-«-~{'+^) <") 

which  is  the  same  as  obtained  in  Eq.  (49). 

Phases  of  Voltages  and  Currents  in  the  Steady  State. — When  the 
value  of  Af ,  being  increased  from  zero,  slightly  exceeds  the  critical  value 
as  determined  by  Eq.  (45),  oscillations  start  and  build  up  to  a  certain 
steady  value;  how  quickly  they  reach  the  steady  state  depends  upon  how 
much  M  exceeds  its  critical  value,  when  the  oscillations  start  and  on  the 
value  of  Rl'  The  steady  state  is  reached  when  Rp  has  sufficiently  increased 
(in  average  value)  to  reduce  (45)  to  an  equality. 

When  /?L+^(Li+MoM)  =0, 

»This  difference  between  Rp  and  R'p  may  be  indicated  by  writing— =—  and 

iCp       0€p 

ITp 

—  ss — ;  for  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  Cp  changes  Cg  undergoes 
R'p    dcp 

dip 

dep 
simultaneous  changes  which  may  result  in  the  total  derivative  —    being  negative 


dip 


5€ 

whereas  the  partial  derivative  — r  is  always  positive. 

dtp 
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Eq.  (38)  reduces  to  the  form, 

^■^+i('+i)-»- <») 

The  solution  of  this  is  n  ^Iiwa  <d,ia  which 


1+— 


LiC  • 


The  grid  voltage  eg-—M--jj-  =  —  wMh  cos  cdL 
But  as  Af  is  negative,  this  may  be  written, 

€g-(t)MIis\n  l(i)t+^j,       (56) 

which  makes  the  grid  voltage  lead  the  current  h  by  90°. 
The  plate  voltage 


dii 

di  

=  -/iV/2x,2+(wLi)2  sin  {id+4>), 


ep  =  —  RlH ^Li  -^sr  =  ■" RlIi  sin  cd^iaLiIi  cos  wt 


in  which  tan  0  =-^. 

JlCl 

la  practically  all  radio  coils  ^  is  so  large  that  0  may  be  put  equal  to 

90°  without  much  error,  so  that, 

6p  =  -/iV/2z,2+(coLi)2  sin  (coi+ir/2) (57) 

From  (56)  and  (57)  it  is  evident  that  ep  and  eg  are  practically  180® 
out  of  phase,  a  condition  we  have  previously  shown  necessary  for  oscillation. 
The  plate  current  is  fixed  by  the  condition, 

ep  =  -  RlIi  -  (Li +tioM)  -^. 
As  6p  =  Rpipj  we  have, 

Rl.      Li+noM  dii         Rl  j     .^    ,     Li+MoM     , 

^-""  ft-p^^ — Rp-  ii^'Rp  ^'  '"^  "^ — s;-  '^^^  '^'"^ 

=  -^-\/Rl^+o,\Li+imM)^  sin  (arf+^), 
itp 

in  which 

it/. 
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As  M  is  negative  and  tioM  is  greater  in  absolute  value  than  Li,  the  angle 

^is  nearly— 2' 
Then 

ip=  — ^V/2x.2+w2(Li+iuoM)2 sin  (a)«-ir/2) 


^^VRl^+wHLi+^oM)^  sin  (<d+r/2). 

tip 


(58) 


I, 


-^'t{'*& 


It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  plate  current  leads  the  current  in  Li 
by  practically  90°. 

Amplitude  of  Oscillation  in  the  Steady  State. — The  greatest  current 
is  generally  obtained  in  a  low  resistance  oscillating  circuit  with  the  least 
coupling  that  can  be  used  to  maintain 
oscillations.  The  lower  the  value  of 
M  the  greater  must  /i  be  to  maintain 
the  required  grid  excitation  and  I\  will 
vary  with  M  about  as  shown  by  the  full 
line  cinrve  in  Fig.  112;  if  the  value  of 
M  is  decreased  beyond  the  critical  value 
oscillations  will  generally  cease  entirely. 
In  certain  tubes  it  is  possible^  how- 
ever, to  get  maximum  current  with 
somewhat  greater  coupling  than  that 
at  which  oscillations  start;  in  that 
case  the  curve  between  M  and  I\ 
has  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  The  form  depends  upon  the 
static  characteristic;  in  Fig.  113  are 
shown  two  possible  ciu^es.  The  full- 
line  curve  corresponds  with  the  full- 
line  curve  of  Fig.  112,  and  the  dotted  curve  of  113  corresponds  to  the  dotted 
ciure  in  Fig.  112. 

If  the  value  I(^  (no  osciUations)  is  so  adjusted  that  it  is  equal  to  one- 
half  the  saturation  current,  then  the  maximum  possible  value  of  ip  is  /^p. 
But  from  Eq.  (58)  we  have  the  maximum  value  of  ip  given  by  the  relation 

tip 

Imp  and  7ml  being  the  maximum  possible  values  of  the  effective  values  of 
ip  and  t'l,  and  this  value  of  Imp  must  be  equal  to  lop*    So  we  put, 

lop = ^;;^y/R?+<^^{u+y^)\ 
tip 


Value  of  M 

Fig.  112. — Showing  possible  relations 
between  amplitude  of  oscillatory  cur- 
rent and  value  of  Af  in  Fig.  109;  the 
dotted  line  curve  shows  the  ordinary 
condition.  (See  Figs.  178  and  179 
of  this  chapter.) 
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or 


Iml  = 


J.nO'ttp 


ap^ 


V/2^2  +  ^2(£,j+^.^)2' 


and  by  substitutii^  the  condition 

(,Li+wM)  =  -CR,Rl 


and  assuming 


*"'ylL^- 


Iml  = 


lop 


R> 


which  for  the  average  tube  is  practically  the  same  as. 


/ml 


~Rl^C- 


(59) 


For  this  condition  we 
conclude  that  increasing  C 
must  result  in  a  decrease 
in  /i,  but  in  trying  out  this 
relation  experimentally  we 
often  find  that  /i  may  be 
increased  by  increasing  C 
There  must  be  in  the  circuit 
some  other  limitation  which 
must  also  be  considered  in 
using  the  relation  of  Eq. 
(59).  Indeed  this  is  at  once 
evident,  because  Eq.  (59) 
-   .  .  c  "      would  lead  to  a  value  of  lu 

approaching  infinity  as  C  is 
Fig  113.-A  tube  having  a  plate  current  curve  a«  ^^^^  ^  approach  zero. 
shown  by  the  full  line  will  behave  as  indicated  _.  .   .        ., 

for  the  full  line  of  Fig.  112;  similarly  for  the         ^y  exammmg  the  possi- 
dotted  lines.  ble  values  of  €p  we  find  the 

other  limiting  factor;  it  is 
evident  that  the  maximum  value  of  Bp  is  Eop,  so  that  we  have  as  another 
limiting  condition  on  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillating  current, 

This  follows  from  Eq.  (57),  putting  the  maximum  value  of  Cp  equal  to 
Egp.    We  then  have, 


/ml  = 


E, 


op 


VRj+{wLif 
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which  for  critical  value  of  M  and  assuming 


"=\i^ 


gives,  /,i  = 


Eg, 


^ 


L 


2 


and  as  the  value  of  Ri?  m  ordinarily  small  compared  to  -^,  we  have  as 
another  limitation  on  the  value  of  the  oscillating  current, 

Eqs.  (59)  and  (60)  then  constitute  two  limits  on  the  possible  amplitude 
of  I\ ;  whichever  gives  the  lower  value  will  determine  the  maximmn  value 
of  7i.  The  best  condition  makes  the  two  limits  the  same  which  occurs 
when 

Eop     1    Li 


The  S3rmbols  lap  and  E^p  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  limiting  values 
of  ip  and  e^,  so  that  Eq.  (61)  is  properly  written,  using  effective  values  of 
voltage  and  current. 

maximum  value  Ep 1_  L\  ... 

maximmn  value  Ip^ Rl  C ' 

But  from  Eq.  (50),  Chapter  /, 

the  external  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit,  and 

maximum  value  of  Ep 
maximum  value  of  Ip' 

is  really  Rp,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  tube. 

The  foregoing  analysis  therefore  yields  the  same  result  as  obtained  on 
page  471,  namely,  for  maximmn  output  the  external  resistance  of  the  tube 
circuit  should  be  equal  to  the  tube  resistance  itself. 

By  comparing  Eqs.  (62)  and  (61),  it  is  seen  that  the  resistance  of  the 

E 
tube  for  maximmn  output  is  equal  to  ^,  which  we  previously  called  fl«^, 

'■op 

the  continuous-current  resistance  of  the  tube.  We  also  showed  that  fl„ 
the  alternating-current  resistance,  was  generally  about  one-half  the  con- 
tinuous-current resistance  Rap  (Eq.  (7)  and  Fig.  48).  This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy arises  from  the  fact  that  Rp  is  really  a  variable  quantity,  depend- 
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ing  for  its  value  upon  the  amount  of  change  in  the  plate  current.    The 

discussion  of  Rp  on  page  471  et  seq.  and  the  measurements  recorded  in 

Kg.  94  had  to  do  with  Rp  for  very  small  variations  in  plate  current,  and 

in  such  a  case  Rop  is  about  twice  as 

great  as  Rp. 

For  the  conditions  obtaining  when 

Eqs.   (61)    and    (62)   are   applicable, 

the  plate  current  is  supposed  to  vary 

from  zero  to  2  I  opt  and  fmthermore 

the  relation  between  Ip  and  (Ep+tioE^) 

is  supposed  to  be  linear;    for  such 

E 
conditions  JB«  =  Ruv  =  -7^.    The  diflfer- 


'p 


^op 


op 


ence  in  Rp  with  weak  excitation  and 

strong  excitation  is  indicated  in  Fig. 

_^   114;    the   full-line   curve    represents 

the  actual  relation  between  Ip  and  £,, 

Fig.  114.— If  the  Rp  of  a  tube  is  to  be  when  there  is  no  resistance  in  series 

ooDstant  the  relation  between  Ip  and  with  the  plate  circuit  and  the  dotted 

{Ep-\-fioEg)  must  be  a  straight  line  as  curve  shows  the  assumed  relation  on 

indicated  m  the  dotted  graph;  actuaUy  ^^^  ^asis   of   Eq.    (33).      The   dotted 
the  soud  line  curve  gives  the  plate  ,.  -        r       n    /  ±       •  ±   a\ 

cumait.  hence  it  is  evident  that  «,  ^^  CUTVe  gives  for  R,  (at  point  A) 

must  vary  with  the  magnitude  of  flue-  atcj       v 

tuation  of  (Ep  -^t^oEg) .  —j^  =  -y^, 

iAlp         lop 


AEp 
p 


whereas  the  full  line  curve  gives  for  Rp  at  the  point  A  a  value  of  -rj 

E 

about  half  as  great  as  -^. 


op 


Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  excite  a  tube  to  the  limits  set  by  Eqs. 
(59)  and  (61),  so  Rp  actually  never  increases  to  the  value 

R  =^- 

lop 

as  the  intensity  of  the  oscillations  varies;  the  value  of  Rp  for  the  ordinary 
tube  will  imdergo  changes  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  115. 

Stability  of  Oscillations. — In  the  average  circuit  the  value  of  the 
oscillating  current  is  greatest  when  the  coupling  is  as  weak  as  can  be 
permitted  and  still  maintain  oscillations.  For  this  condition,  however, 
the  stabihty  of  the  circxiit  is  very  poor;  the  slightest  decrease  in  either 
//  or  Eb  is  likely  to  stop  the  oscillations.  Also  for  this  condition  it  is 
necessary  to  readjust  the  coupling  for  every  change  in  the  oscillating 
circuit;  if  either  R^,  Li,  or  C  is  increased  the  oscillation  will  cease.    To 
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make  this  circuit  stable  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  coupling  at  a  setting 
considerably  in  excess  of  its  critical  value,  perhaps  twice  as  much.  This 
of  course  will  diminish  some- 
what the  magnitude  of  the 
oscillating  current,  but  the 
increased  reUability  of  the 
generating  action  of  the  tube 
generally  compensates  for  this. 
It  many  times  happens 
that  the  critical  value  of 
coupling  for  starting  oscilla- 
tions is  greatly  different  from 
the  critical  value  to  stop  oscil- 
lations; in  a  certain  circuit  intensity  of  oecillation. 
this  critical  value  of  coupling  pia.  115.— The  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  of 
for  starting  the  OSCiUations  a  tube  varies  with  the  fluctuation  of  (J^p+mo^^) 
was  17  per  cent,  whereas  it  about  as  shown  here;  intense  oscillations  require 
could  then  be  decreased  to  12  ^^^  fluctuations  in  (^p+/*ofi#). 
per  cent  before  the  oscillations 

ceased.  This  is  due  to  the  variable  value  of  Rp^  as  brought  out  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph;  when  the  oscillations  start  their  amplitude  is  neces- 
sarily small  and  Rp  is  determined 
by  the  slope  at  the  value  of  Ip,  as 
.  shown  in  Fig.  116  at  A.  After  the 
oscillations  are  started,  the  plate 
current  fluctuates  between  0  and  J5C, 
and  the  average  resistance  between 
these  limits  is  less  than  the  value  of 
RpSii  A.  The  plate  current  for  such 
oscillations  would  be  very  complex 
and  so  the  behavior  of  the  circuit 
could  not  be  predicted  from  the 
analyses  previously  given,  which 
have  assumed  sine  waves  of  current. 
Stflrting    and  Stopping    Oscilla- 

Fig.  116. — When  a  tube  starts  to  oscillate  ^.  TTt  ^.     '^'^^^ 

its  resistance  is  fixed  by  the  slope  of  t»ons.-It  IS  sometimes  necessary  to 
the  Ip-Ep  curve,  and  this  resistance  give  a  circuit  some  sort  of  a  shock  to 
may  be  very  different  from  the  value  Start  oscillations;  if  normal  filament 
when  intense  oscillations  are  occurring,  current  and  plate  voltage   are   im- 
pressed and  then  the  coupling  gradu- 
ally increased,  it  will  be  found  that  M  may  greatly  exceed  its  critical  value 
without  causing  the  tube  to  oscillate.  If,  however,  the  plate  circuit  is  opened 
and  then  closed,  thus  giving  a  pulse  to  the  circuit,  oscillations  will  start. 


Plate  voltage 
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In  case  a  tube  is  used  for  generating  power  in  a  transmitting  station, 
the  oscillationB  must  be  continually  started  and  stopped,  as  the  signals 
are  sent  out  by  the  key.  The  vacuum-tube  generator  permits  this  oper- 
ation to  be  carried  out  readily;   a  small  hand  key  properly  introduced 

in  the  grid  circuit  may  control  kilowatts 
of  power  with  imperceptible  sparking. 
Probably  the  most  convenient  scheme 
for  "  keying "  a  tube  generator  is  that 
shown  in  Fig.  117;  with  the  key  open 
the  grid  is  forced  to  such  a  negative  po- 
tential by  the  battery  Ec  (which  can  be 
small  dry  cells)  that  the  circuit  stops 
oscillating  and  when  the  key  is  closed 
the  coil  1/2  is  connected  to  ground  which 
is  its  normal  connection  for  oscillation. 
Of  course  when  the  key  is  closed,  the 
battery  Ec  is  short-circuited  through  the 
resistance  /£,  but  this  will  do  them  no 
harm  if  £  is  chosen  sufficiently  high. 
With  a  battery  Ec  of  200  volts  a  resistance 
Fig.  I17.--This  diagram  shows  a  ^  ^f  20,000  ohms  will  be  suitable  for  a 
convenient  method  of  "keying"  a   .  » on     r  x         u      •        tp       ^nnn       u 

tube  circuit;  if  the  proper  values  *yP®  ^'^  photron  havmg  E,  =  1000  volts, 
of  R  and  Ec  are  chosen  a  small  Condenser  Cg  shunts  the  contact  points 
hand  key  may  control  kilowatts  of  the  key;  this  condenser  must  be  of 
of  power  with  imperceptible  sufficiently  small  capacity,  otherwise  the 
'^*"^^^'  set  will  continue  to  oscillate  for  an  appre- 

ciable time  after  the  key  is  opened,  and 
the  starting  of  the  oscillations  wiU  not  occur  as  soon  as  the  key  is  depressed; 
about  0.1  microfarad  seems  satisfactory  when  R  is  20,000  ohms. 

Effect  of  Oscillation  on  the  Grid  and  Plate  Currents. — In  such  a 
circuit  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  109,  the  grid  current  is  very  nearly  zero 
until  oscillations  start;  when  the  tube  is  oscillating  the  grid  becomes 
positive  during  part  of  the  cycle  and  so  takes  current.  The  value  of  the 
grid  current  is  larger  than  would  be  at  first  supposed,  because,  although 
the  grid  potential  does  not  reach  high  positive  values,  the  plate  potential 
is  low  at  the  time  the  grid  is  positive. 

In  a  small  power  tube  designed  for  ^^=300  and  Bop =.04  ampere  the 
average  value  of  Ig  when  the  tube  is  adjusted  for  maximum  value  of 
power  output  is  about  .003  ampere.  The  maximum  value  of  the  grid 
current,  when  its  average  value  is  .003,  is  probably  from  .02  to  .05  ampere. 
In  a  large  power  tube,  excited  for  maximum  power  output,  Ig  may  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  values  given  above. 

If  the  plat«  current  lop  has  been  adjusted  equal  to  half  the  sattuntion 
current,  for  the  values  of  //  and  Fop  used,  a  continuous-current  ammeter 
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will  indicate  no  change  in  the  value  of  the  plate  current  when  oscillations 
start.  In  general,  however,  there  wiU  be  a  change;  when  osciUations 
start  the  average  plate  current  will  generally  increase  if  the  circuit  is 
such  that  no  condenser  is  used  in  series  with  the  grid  and  will  decrease 
if  such  a  condenser  is  used.  Conditions  may  occur  in  which  this  general 
statement  is  not  true. 

Adjustments  to  Give  Maximum  Output  of  Tube. — With  a  circuit 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  109,  there  are  two  adjustments  to  carry  out  before 
the  tube  will  give  its  maximum  out- 
put; the  grid  must  have  the  proper 
excitation  and  the  plate  circuit  resist- 
ance must  equal  the  tube  resistance. 
The  circuit  of  Fig.  109  is  reproduced, 
with  slight  modification,  in  Fig.  118. 
The  oscillating  circuit  Li,  Rl,  C,  is 
many  times  an  antenna,  with  loading 
coil,  so  it  is  evident  that  Rl  itself 
is  not  adjustable,  yet  the  resistance 
between  points  A  and  0  must  be  made 
equal  to  the  tube  resistance.^ 

The  plate  circuit  inductance  is 
made  with  taps  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
118;  point  B  is  adjusted  to  give  the 
right  frequency  to  the  oscillating  cir- 
cuit, and  then  point  A  is  adjusted 
to  give  the  plate  circuit  the  right  re- 
sistance. Neglecting  the  effect  of  the 
plate  current  compared  to  the  oscillat- 
ing cmrent  (an  ordinary  radio  set  makes  Ip  equal  to  about  1/20  of  /), 
we  have, 

If  Ro-A  is  to  be  equal  to  Rp=j^  (for  conditions  of  maximmn  power) 

lop 

we  so  adjust  tap  A  that 


Fig.  118. — ^To  make  the  circuit  shown 
in  Fig.  109  useful,  the  inductance  in 
the  oscillatory  circuit  must  be  fitted 
with  two  sets  of  taps  as  indicated 
here;  the  mutual  induction  between 
the  two  coils  Ls  and  Lp  must  also  be 
adjustable.  For  short  waves  (say 
150  meters)  maximum  current  will 
probably  be  obtained  with  no  mutaal 
induction  at  all. 


L2 


Rl       RjJjiC 


p 


E. 


op 


op 


L2 


or 


'p 


RiJjiC^ 
\EopRiX*\C 


(63) 


This  required  value  of  Lp  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  Li. 

1  In  this  circuit  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  frequency  of  oscillations  is  determined 
mostly  by  the  capacity  between  grid  and  ground;  to  make  the  adjustment  of  C  effective 
in  changing  wave-length  the  inductance  of  Ls  must  be  kept  as  small  as  feasible. 
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In  a  certain  radio  circuit  Rl-S  ohms,  C  =4X  10~^^  farads,  Li  =  I50nh, 
Bop  «=  300  volts,  /op  =  .03  ampere.  Using  Eq.  (63),  the  required  value  of 
Lp  proves  to  be  42/iA.  The  tap  A  would  therefore  be  made  between  0 
and  tap  B. 

The  current  in  the  osciUating  circuit  can  be  calculated  from  the  relation 
I^(j)CE,  where  E  is  the  efiFective  voltage  across  OB,  which  is   equal   to 

— ^X-p.^    Using  these  relations  and  also  remembering  that  <^=\j—f'> 
we  get, 

Subetiiuting  the  values  above  gives  a  value  for  /  of  1.23  amperes. 
Actually  1.05  amperes  was  the  maximum  obtainable  from  the  circuit. 

The  resistance  Rl  was  then  increased  to  50  ohms,  and  it  was  found 
experimentally  that  tap  A  was  outside  of  tap  B  for  maximum  output. 
By  calculation,  Eq.  (63),  we  find  the  proper  value  for  Lp  =  17 1  /Ji.  The 
osciUatory  current,  from  Eq.  (64),  should  be  0.31  ampere,  whereas  only 
0.26  was  actually  obtained. 

After  the  right  position  for  tap  A  has  been  foxmd  the  coupling  between 
1/2  and  Li,  is  reduced  until  the  critical  value  of  Af  is  nearly  reached,  and 
then  a  slight  readjustment  of  tap  A  may  be  necessary.  It  will  be  found 
that  varying  M  and  the  position  of  tap  A  will  have  only  minor  effects 
on  the  frequency  being  generated  by  the  tube. 

The  value  of  L2  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible;  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  natural  period  of  L2,  combined  with  the  capacity  of  the  input 
circuit  of  the  tube  is  about  the  same  as  the  period  of  the  LiC  circuifc, 
trouble  may  be  experienced  in  making  the  tube  oscillate  because  of  the 
unexpected  phase  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid;  the  voltage  changes 
its  phase  nearly  180°  as  the  natural  frequency  of.  the  LiC  circuit  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  natural  frequency  of  the  grid  circuit. 

Oscillations  at  Other  than  the  Desired  Frequency. — It  may  happen 
that  if  the  grid  circuit  has  its  natural  frequency  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  frequency  of  the  LiC  circuit  the  tube  will  generate  power  of  the 
frequency  of  the  grid  circuit,  ijostead  of  that  of  the  LiC  circuit. 

^  This  relation  is  approximate  only,  because  of  the  mutual  induction  between  the 
inductance  between  points  0-A  (Fig.  118)  and  that  between  points  A-B.  If  the  coil 
is  short,  so  that  the  turns  are  all  close  together,  the  effect  of  this  mutual  induction  will 

be  considerable  and  the  relation  given  above  is  more  accurately  written     y^  X  —  where 

Ni  =  number  of  turns  between  points  0-B 
and 

iV2= number  of  turns  between  points  0-A. 
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To  remedy  this  trouble  the  grid  circuit  is  sometimes  tuned  to  nearly 
the  same  frequency  as  the  LiC  circuit.  Another  method  of  ensuring  the 
desired  frequency  of  oscillations  is  to  couple  the  grid,  not  to  the  plate 
coil,  but  to  a  coil  in  the  LiC  circuit,  which  is  so  placed  that  no  current 
flows  in  it  unless  the  main  circuit  is  oscillating.  This  idea  is  depicted 
in  Fig.  119.  Coil  Li  will  carry  no  current  imless  the  main  circuit, 
including  Li  and  C,  is  oscillating. 

The  difficulty  occurs  principally  when  the  resistance  of  the  main 
oscillating  circuit  is  high  so  that  the  current  /  is  relatively  small;  to  suf- 
ficiently excite  the  grid  in  this'  case  requires  a 
comparatively  large  value  of  L2,  which  of  course 
lowers  the  natiu'al  period  of  the  grid  circuit. 

Oscillating  Current  Comparable  in  Value  with 
Plate  Current — When  the  resistance  of  the 
oscillating  circuit  gets  very  high  the  oscillating 
current  /  may  decrease  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  of  about  the  same  value  as  Ip  or  even  less. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  oscillations, 
because  the  e.m.f.  for  the  excitation  on  the  grid 
tends  to  get  the  wrong  phase.  The  scheme  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Fig.  119  may  not  work  because  Li,  which  must  nous  oscOlations  it  is  ad- 
be  small  c(»npared  to  L,  (because  of  the  high 
value  of  Rl),  may  not  induce  a  sufficient  voltage 
in  1/2,  so  resort  must  be  had  to  coupling  L2  with 
Lp.  Now  the  oscillatory  current  in  Lp  is  ordi- 
narily 90°  out  of  phase  (nearly)  with  lp,  and 
such  condition  results  in  a  correct  phase  for  the 
voltage  Eg.  But  if  now  lp  is  comparable  with  /, 
the  actual  current  in  Lp  (which  produces  the 

magnetic  field  affecting  L2)  tends  to  come  into  phase  with  7p,  that  is, 
shift  its  phase  90°  from  its  normal  value.  But  such  a  shift  in  phase 
will  result  in  such  a  phase  for  Eg  that  oscillations  cannot  be  main- 
tained; in  fact  a  comparatively  small  shift  will  materially  cut  down  this 
possible  power  output  of  the  tube. 

JFor  a  condition  of  this  sort  it  is  better  j>  use  separate  excitation  for 
the  tube,  instead  of  trying  to  make  it  self-exciting.  Another  tube  cir- 
cuit, having  a  low  resistance,  is  self-excited  at  the  desired  frequency,  and 
from  this  circuit: a  suitable  voltage  may  be  obtained  (either  directly  or 
magnetically)  for  excitation  of  the  tube  furnishing  power  to  the  high 
resistance  circuit. 

Coupling  between  Grid  and  Plate  Circuit  by  Capacity. — In  the  fore-^ 
going  discussions  of  a  self-excited  tube  the  voltage  for  excitation  of  the 
grid  has  been  obt^uned  by  a  magnetic  coupling  with  the  oscillating  circuit. 


visable  to  couple  the  grid 
circuit  to  some  part  of 
the  main  oscillatory  cir- 
cuit through  which  the 
plate  current  does  not 
flow;  the  grid  is  then  not 
excited  unless  the  main 
circuit  is  oscillating. 
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but  it  is  of  course  possible  to  use  electrostatic  coupling,  or  even  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Such  a  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  120;  in  order  to  make 
the  discussion  more  general  only  a  part  of  the  inductance  in  the  oscillating 
circuit  is  included  in  the  plate  circuit.  The  extra  inductance  L2,  in  com- 
bination with  C2  and  R^  represents  an  antenna,  thus  ynRlring  the  circuit 


UUiUJ 


Fig.  120. 


FiQ.  121. 


Fio.  120.— 7Another  CMScillatory  circuit  in  which  the  grid  is  excited  by  inductive  coupling 
[  between  L\  and  h%  as  well  as  by  the  capacitive  coupling  produced  by  Ci. 

FiQ.  12L — Showing  how  the  circuit  of  Fig.  120  is  applied  to  an  actual  radio  circuit. 

the  direct  equivalent  of  the  actual  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  121.    From 
Fig.  120  using  directions  of  current  shown  in  the  diagram,  we  have, 


tp— U  +  i2+t3. 


(66) 


-Li§-M^ U^-Rh^■ec. l3^-3f^+cc..  .     (66) 


diz       Ti/rH\ 


dt 


dt 


dt 


dt 


dt 


Also  we  know  that  ea  and  ec,  are  fixed  by  the  relation  —  C2  — ^=«2,  and 

— C\  -^ = i3.    By  the  use  of  these  relations,  and  deriving  Eq.  (65),  we  get 
the  equations, 


Li 


'P^■l^.M^-L2«"'« 


dt^ 


dfi 


«Pia  ■  p<f»2  .  t2 


dt^ 


dt  '  Ci 


(Li-M)§  =  (L8-M)^4^' 


We  can  write 


dfi 


dfi  '  Ci 


(67) 


(68) 


r>  •  I  T   dii     Ttjrdis  T   diz 

Using  these  conditions,  and  Eq.  (65),  we  get, 


Rpih+i2+iz) + (Li +,xoM) 


f+("^+«)f-»- 


(69) 
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Eqe.  (67),  (68)  and  (69)  permit  the  precise  determination  of  n,  i2,  and 
iz,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  would  be  tedious  and  the  solution 
can  be  easily  guessed.  If  oscillations  occur  at  all  they  will  be  sinusoidal 
and  as  they  are  all  supplied  with  power  from  the  same  source  (the  plate 
circuit)  we  can  write, 

n  =»/i  sin  cat,  12-/2  sin  (w<+02),  iz  =  h  sin  («<+^). 

By  deriving  these  expressions  and  substituting  in  Eqs.  (67),  (68)  and  (69), 
and  for  each  equation  thus  obtained,  equating  the  coefficents  of  cos  <at  and 
sin  <at,  we  find 

Rp{Ii + h  cos  </>2+ /s  cos  08)  —  w(iuoL3+ Af )  73  sin  ^3  =  0.  .     . 

/2p(/2  sin  4>2+h  sin  4>z)+<a(L\+tioM)I\+(a(jjLQLz+M)h  cos  03«=O. 


«L7i+«Af /s  cos  03  =  1  «i'2 — TT )  h  cos  in+hR  sin  02.  . 
wAf /3  sin  02  =  ( wi2 — p-)/2  sin  02— /2i2  cos  02.  .    .    . 


(70) 
(71) 

(72) 


«(Li-M)7i  =  ]«(L3-M) 

1 


a)(L8-M) 


a>Cij 


h  sin  03  «0 


Iz  cos  03, 


(73) 

(74) 
(75) 


Eq.  (75)  shows  that  imless  «(L3— Af) — 7r=0>  sin  03  must  be  equal 

0)0 1 

to  s&ero,  which  means  that  ez  and  iz  are  either  .in  phase  or  180^  out  of  phase. 

In  case  «(!«— Af) — 7r=0i  we  have  resonance  in  the  L3— Ci  circuit. 

Using  Eqs.  (74)  and  (75)  to  get  values  of  sin  03  and  cos  03,  then  using 
Eqs.  (70)  and  (71)  to  get  values  of  sin  02  and  cos  02  and  putting  these 
values  in  Eqs.  (72)  and  (73),  we  get  the  two  equations 


L{U+L2)  -^^^l  «(I'2+Af )  - 


a)C2 


«(Li~M) 


a,(L3-Af)- 


1 


«Ci 


R 


R 


and 


«L2— 


V 


1 


a>(L3-Af)-    ^ 


0,    .     (76) 


(oCi 


R 


0)C2 


iJp  l-h 


w(Li-JJf) 


u(U-M)- 


1 


<aCi. 


u(Li+noAf) 


+J-krM)M-+m\  ^0.    .    (77) 


w(L3-A0 


«Ci    I 
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The  frequency  might  be  calculated  from  Eq.  (76),  and  this  frequency 
carried  into  Eq.  (77)  would  permit  the  calculation  of  the  critical  coupling 
for  oscillations.  From  inspection  of  Fig.  Ill  it  is  evident  there  will  be 
two  possible  frequencies  and  of  course  each  of  these  must  be  used  in 
solving  Eq.  (77).  This  general  solution  is  lengthy,  so  we  will  investi- 
gate only  two  of  the  more  important  cases. 

In  case  Ci»0  and  L2-O,  the  circuit  degenerates  into  that  of  Fig. 
109  and  so  our  general  Eqs.  (76)  and  (77)  should  reduce  to  the  simpler 
forms  obtained  for  this  case.    Eq.  (76),  becomes  (if  we  put  Ci  =  I/2  -0) 

wLi — ^  +  p-«(Li+/ioAf)  =0, 

R 
which  we  previously  obtained,  and  if  p-  is  small  enough  to  be  negligible. 


"=>&' 


and  if  this  value  of  co  is  substituted  in  Eq.  (77),  in  addition  to  the  condition 
that  Ci  =  L2  -0,  we  find  as  the  condition  for  oscillation, 

fl+^(Li+MoM)  =0, 

which  we  have  already  obtained  from  the  circuit  of  Fig.  109. 
In  case  Af  =0  and  L2=0,  Eq.  (76)  becomes, 


{"^-ik-j 


C2      r  1        ^P\  T  1 


R 
and  if  again  -5-  is  negligibly  small,  we  find, 

Kn 


«C2+ ^— i ^0 (78) 


a>Li  7  1 

C0-L3  — 


This  is  evidently  the  condition  for  zero  reactive  current  in  the  three- 
branched  plate  circuit,  one  branch  having  Li,  another  having  C2,  and  the 
third  having  L3  and  Ci  in  series.    Eq.  (78)  may  be  put  into  the  form 

\-lLiC2+{L3+Li)Ci]\+LiC2UCi=0.     .    .     .     (79) 

CO  w 

If  we  put  [LiC2+{L3+Li)Ci]  =a,  and  L1C2L3C1  =6  we  can  write  the  two 
positive  roots  of  this  equation. 


i-^-^t-^- 
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Of  these  two  roots  for  w  one  is  greater  than  \JY~r  *^^  *^®  other  is  less 

than  -y  fTT'    We  shall  show  that  the  only  possible  oscillation  is  the  lower 

one  of  the  two. 

If  we  substitute  Af  =0  and  L2  =0  in  Eq.  (77),  we  find  that  the  critical 
conditions  for  maintaining  oscillations  as  given  by, 

R+ ^'     r /l+    ^^^.  \^0,  ...    (80) 

i2pC2/l+ 


the  condition  for  oscillation  making  the  left-hand  member  less  than  zero. 
The  condition  for  oscillations  is  then  determined  by  the  inequality 


wLz 


{RRj,C2+tioLs)+Li+RRpC2<0.     .    .    .    (81) 


<aCi 
This  can  evidently  be  satisfied  only  by  having 

<.L3-;;;^<0,     . (82) 

which  shows  that  the  circuit  cannot  sustain  oscillations  at  a  frequency 
which  makes  coLs  greater  than  --^7-.  This  bears  out  the  prediction  made 
above  that  of  the  two  roots  of  Eq.  (79),  only  that  one  having  a  value  less 

than  \JY~r'  ^  *  possible  frequency  for  the  oscillations  because  the  con- 
ditional inequality  (82)  may  be  written,  ! 


"<vS 


Eq.  (81)  also  serves  to  further  limit  Ci,  because  from  it  we  get  the 
relation,  <  - 

C,  >i Li+RpRC2  ,^. 

So  we  have  Ci  fixed  by  the  double  condition, 

1    ^Ci>—  L1+RJIC2 


<o2L3       '     c^  LiLz{nQ+\)+R^C2{Li+Uy 

(a  being  fixed  as  the  smaller  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  on  bottom  of 
p.  506.     The  relation  given  in  (84)  shows  that  if  Mo^3>ii  (which  will 
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generally  be  the  case),  -jp-  is  positive ,  so  that  as  the  resistance  of  the 

oscillating  circuit  is  increased,  the  value  of  Ci  must  also  be  increased  to 

maintain  the  oscillations.    By  similar  reasoning,  we  see  that  Ci  must 

be  increased  as  the  frequency  of  the  osciUations  is  diminished. 

If  we  consider  both  magnetic  and  static  coupling  as  given  in  Fig.  120, 

we  can  much  simplify  the  general  equations  obtained — (76)  and  (77) — ^by 

R 
supposing  1/2  absent  and  -n-  negligibly  small.    Eq.  (76)  then  becomes. 


»^'-i+K^)-7^ 


-M) 


"^^LiLz-M)-  ^ 


-0,  . 


(86) 


uCi 


and  Eq.  (77)  becomes, 


(Mo+l)«(LiL8-ilf»)-^!^^ 
R+ , 2J^  «o. 


Rjp2 


a)(Li+L8-2ilf) 


<jaC2 


(86) 


The  capacity  coupling  serves  to  increase  the  magnetic  coupling  if  M 
is  negative  and  if  (a(Ls—M) — 7r<0*    Even  if  Af  is  positive  the  con- 
dition for  oscillations  may  be  still  maintained  by 
using  sufficient  capacity  coupling. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  if  no  actual  con- 
denser Ci  is  used  in  the  circuit,  there  is  always 
such  a  capacity  present  in  the  tube  itself,  due  to 
capacity  between  the  actual  grid  and  plate,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  lead-in  wires  connecting  to  them. 
At  very  high  frequencies  this  internal  tube  capacity 
may  very  seriously  affect  the  behavior  of  the  tube; 
in  certain  tubes  of  foreign  manufacture  the  lead-in 
wires  of  the  plate  and  grid  are  kept  as  far  from 
Fig.  122.— This  circuit  is  each  Other  as  the  structure  of  the  tube  permits 
similar  to  that  of  Fig.  with  the  idea  of  minimizing  this  internal  capacity. 
120,  but  simplified  by  (See  tube  (0)  of  Fig.  21,  page  389.) 
eliminating  the  dummy  Another  circuit  which  may  be  used  is  shown 
antenna  circuit  •    tx      loo      -r.     xu-  i_ 

m  Fig.  122.    For  this  case,  we  have. 


and  as 


J  di2     TLMdii 
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we  have  the  relation 

fip(n+f2)+(Li+MoM)^+0ioL2+itf)^-0.       .    .    (87) 

When  the  reactance  across  the  machine  or  battery  furnishing  the  plate 
voltage  is  negligible  (it  diould  always  be  made  so  by  shunting  with  a  large 
capacity,  if  necessary),  we  have 

-^§-^f  =  -^t-^§-«»»+^'     ...    (88) 

and  as  ***""     dST' 

we  can  write  (88)  in  the  form,  ' 

(L,-M)$-(L,-«)$+8f +«.  ....    (89) 

From  this  t'l  might  be  eliminated  and  so  enable  a  solution  of  i2  to  be 

obtained.    Instead  of  this  formal  procedure,  we  guess  at  the  solution  and 

put, 

fi «  /i  sin  <d  and  t2  =  h  sin  {<at+<t>). 

Using  these  two  values  and  substituting  in  Eq.  (89),  we  get, 
«2^(AioL2+M)(Li-M)-«(Li-3f)L(L2-M)-^l 


-i22-|^co(L2-itf)-^l^-0,    .     (90) 


and 
/?,/?(Li-ilf)+«(Li-M)(AioL2+M)r(«L2--M)--^l 

+(Li+/ioiif)rfi2+(co(L2-M)-^Vl=0.     .     (91) 

R 

If  in  (90)  we  neglect  the  terms  •=-  and  fi^,  we  get  for  the  natural  period 

of  the  circuit, 

o>«    .  ^  •    (92) 

\/(Li+L2-2M)C  ^    ^ 

And  using  this  value  of  (a  in  Eq.  (91),  which  determines  the  critical  con* 
dition  for  oscillation, 

m,iLi-m+R(.u+,^]<^^-^l-^y^^^^^^      (93) 

This  conditional  inequaUty  reqmres, 

tioL2>Li+(jjio—l)M. 
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If  we  suppose  there  is  no  magnetic  coupling  M=0  and  the  frequency 
of  oscillation  becomes, 

^  (94) 


CO  =  — >- - 


V(Li+L2)C' 


and  the  condition  for  oscillation 

i 

R{Rp+R)< 


Ll(fJLQlj2—Ll) 

(Li+L2)C   ' 


(95) 


Oscillating  Circuit  in  the  Grid  Circuit — When  a 
three-electrode  tube  is  used  as  detector  for  con- 
tinuous waves,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  addi- 
tional tube  for  producing  the  local  osciUati(»is  or 
else  to  use  the  detecting  tube  itself  to  generate  the 
local  oscillations.  While  any  arrangement  which 
makes  the  tube  oscillate  will  serve  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  which  is  probably  used  more  frequently 
than  any  other  is  shown  in  Fig.  123;  the  tuned 
circuit  is  now  associated  with  the  grid,  being* 
coupled  to  the  plate  circuit  by  a  coil  in  the  plate 

r^     ^oo    rm..   •    XT.    circuit,  Li.    This  coil  is  generally  called  the  "tick- 
Fio.  123. — ^Tnis  is  the  t      ?,      -i  o       _      ^ 

circuit  generally  used  ^^^     ^^"• 

when  an  oscillating        If  we  make  the  same  assumption  as  has  been 

tube  is  used  to  re-  made  for  all  the  other  circuits  so  far   considered 

ceive  a  continuous-  namely,  the   grid  takes   no   current,  then  12=1  and 

wave  signal;  the  os-  ^^e  equations  of  the  circuits  are, 
dilatory    circuit     is  ^  ' 

here  associated  with  nrd%2 

the  grid. 


=  -M 


and 
Also 


c«  =  —  L2 


dU 


dt 

dt     «^'2-^^- 
di2 


r   dip 


Rpip  =ep+/jLoe0  =  —  {M+H0L2)  -77— iuoi?i2—  (Li-|-moM) 


or 


Now 


dt 
du 


dip 
dt 


dit 


Rpip+tJioRi2+{tJioL2+M)  ^-h(Li-hiuoM)  ^  =0. 


-L2 


di2 


dt 


M 


dit 


dt 


dt 


Ri2  =ec  and  i-'-C 


dt 

dec 
IT' 


(96) 


By  deriving  above  equation  and  substituting  value  of  t,  then  eliminating 
ip  between  the  resulting  equation  and  Eq.  (96)  we  get  (substituting  the 
symbol  i  for  both  i  and  12,  which  are  the  same) 


i(t,Z.-M»)g+(L,+L,|)g. 


,(«±^+^^^..,     ,,,, 
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Guessing  the  solution  tohei-I  sin  (at  substituting  the  proper  derivatives 
in  Eq.  (97),  we  get  for  the  period  of  oscillation, 

.1 


co  = 


^c(l3+l.|)' 


(98) 


which  is  practically  the  same  as 


V~CL2 
For  the  limiting  condition  of  oscillations,  we  find, 


ig+;^/Lx+MoM-^-"^~^''^  -0.      ....     (99) 


Eq.  (99)  can  be  written  in  the  form, 


R 
from  which,  using  (98)  and  neglecting  terms  involving  n-yVre  get, 

R+<^M(f^^l±m^O, (100) 

Kp 

and  this  can  be  satisfied  only  if  ilf  is  negative  and  its  absolute  value  is 
greater  than  /xq^-  '^^  condition  imposed  by  (100)  will  be  satisfied  if 
M  is  negative  and  its  absolute  value  lies  between  the  two  roots  of  Eq. 
(100).    So  the  absolute  value  of  ilf  is  limited  by  the  relation. 

The  condition  is  evidently  different  from  that  existing  when  the  oscillating 
circuit  was  in  series  with  the  plate.  In  that  case  if  M  exceeded  its  critical 
value  the  value  of  the  oscillating  current  was  reduced,  but  there  was  no 
upper  limit  for  the  permissible  value  of  M.  With  the  oscillating  circuit 
in  series  with  the  grid,  however,  the  oscillations  will  cease  if  the  absolute 
value  of  M  exceeds  a  certain  critical  value. 

Circuits  of  Very  High  Frequency.^ — Vacuum-tube  circuits  will  gener- 
ate any  frequency  between  one  per  second  or  less  to  many  millions  per 
second;   the  low  frequencies  require  very  high  values  of  L  and  C,  but 

^  Many  other  circuits  than  the  few  here  analyzed  have  been  designed  and  used.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  an  article  by  L.  A.  Haseltine  m  Proc.  I.R.E.,  April,  19^18,  one  by 
W.  C.  White  in  G.  E.  Review  for  September,  1916,  and  one  by  G.  C.  South  worth  in  the 
Radio  Review  for  September,  1920.  Southworth  has  been  able  to  obtain  frequencies 
as  high  as  3  XlQ*  cycles  per  second. 
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are  comparatiyely  easy  to  produce.    To  get  the  very  high  frequencies, 

it  is  necessary  to  consider  carefully  all  the  capacity 
in  the  circuit,,  especially  that  in  the  tube. 

The   circuit  shown  in  Fig.  124  will  generate 

perhaps  as  high  as  10^  cycles  per  second,  if  the 

internal  capacity  of  the  tube  is  low.    The  oscil- 

L,  I  11    t  "  -^       lating  circuit  is  indicated  by  the  arrow,  and  must 

""^^^^itrp  be  made  with  very  short  leads;  the  condensers  Ci 

and  C2  should  each  be  several  milli-microfarads, 
and  the  values  of  Li  and  L  have  to  be  properly 
selected  for  maximum  oscillating  current. 

These  very  high-frequency  currents  often  occur 


'Ci 


=:Ei 


Fig.  124. — ^A  circuit  used 
'  for  generating  very  high 
frequency;   the  oscilla- 
tory circuit  is  indicated  when  neither  expected  nor  wanted.    Thus  in  the 

by  the  arrow.  connection  scheme  shown  in  Fig.  125,  the  circuit 

in  which  oscillations  are  desired  is  made  up  of  L, , 

Lp,  £,  and  C,  the  current  being  indicated  by  ammeter  Ai.     If  either  R  or 

C  is  too  large,  the  conditions  for  oscillations  in  the  main  oscillatoiy  circuit 

may  not  be  satisfied,  but  the  adjustment  may  serve 

to  maintain  oscillations  in  the  circuit  indicated  by 

the  arrow.    That  the  tube  is  oscillating  is  known  by 

indication  of  the  continuous-current  ammeter  in  the 

plate  circuit,  but  amimeter  Ai  shows  nothing.    If, 

however,    a   hot-wire   meter   of   low  resistance  be 

inserted  in  the  grid  lead,  as  shown  at  A2,  it  will  be 

found  that  a  comparatively  large  current  is  being 

generated  in  the  local  path. 

A  similar  condition  may  occur  in  the  circuit  of 
.Fig.  126;  the  main  oscillating  circuit  L-C  may  show 
no  current  at  all,  but  oscillations  of  very  high  fre- 
quency may  be  flowing  through  Lg  and  Lp  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow,  the  dotted  condenser  really  being  the 
internal  capacity  of  the  tube.^ 

Elimination  of  Undesired  Frequencies. — These 
undesired  high-frequency  ciurents  are  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  may,  in  general,  be  eliminated 
by  suitable  precautions.  Thus  in  a  circuit  used 
with  a  Type  P  pliotron  the  arrangement  of  ap- 
paratus was  nearly  as  shown  in  Fig.  122;  in 
series  with  R  and  (7   was  another  inductance,  the 


Fia.  125. — In  a  circuit 
such  as  this  the  os- 
cillatory circuit  is 
made  up  of  R,  Lg^Lp, 
and  C  in  series;  the 
circuit  is  very  likely, 
however,  to  set  up 
spurious  high-fre- 
quency oscillations  in 
tiie  circuit  including 
grid,  plate,  and  C  as 
indicated  by  the  ar- 
row. 


^The  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  126,  without  the  main  oscillating  circuit,  (Ir-C-il)  is 
frequently  used  to  produce  oscillations  of  high  frequency  in  a  receiving  set.  The  values 
of  Lg  and  Lp  must  be  adjustable  for  different  frequencies.  A  very  complete  discussion 
of  this  circuit  is  given  by  A.  S.  Blatterman  in  Vol.  1,  No.  13,  of  the  Radio  Review. 
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f-iii-n 


illation;  11  [ 

5y  oscil-     K?)— 1 1^"^^^^ 


actual  connection  being  as  shown  on  the  curve  sheet  given  in  Fig.  178, 
p.  (570). 

With  Lp,  of  this  figure,  below  a  critical  value,  the  main  circuit,  L^Lp- 
C-lr-R,  will  not  oscillate;  it  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  when  the  main 
circuit  is  not  osciUating,  high-frequency  currents  will  be  generated  in  the 
circuit' made  up  of  Lg  and  Lp  in  series  with  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
tube.  Thus,  with  L^  =200  ^A,  Lp  =400  fJi,  L  =8000  tih,C^ .002  Mf,  the 
ammeter  /  (Fig.  178)  gave  no  indication,  but  the  meter  lp  showed  that 
the  tube  was  oscillating  violently.  Test  with  wave-meter  showed  the 
circuit,  L^-Lp^tube-capacity,  to  be  generating  a 
complex  current  of  fundamental  wave-length  equal 
to  800  meters;  this  is  about  the  natiural  frequency 
of  the  circuit. 

The  desired  wave-length,  of  about  6000  meters, 
was  not  started  until  Lp  was  adjusted  in  excess  of 
1200  nh;  the  frequency  changed  suddenly  from  one 
value  to  the  other,  as  Lp  was  varied  through  its 
critical  value.^  There  is  a  tendency  in  such  a  cir- 
cuit, however,  to  maintain  the  existing  oscillation 
thus  if  Lp  was  increased,  the  high-frequency 
lation  persisted  imtil  Lp  exceeded  1200  fJi.  As  Lp 
was  decreased,  however,  the  high-frequency  oscil- 
lation did  not  start  until  Lp  was  made  less  than 
1000  Ml  so  that  with  L,  =  1100  Mi  either  900  meter 
or  6000  meter  oscillations  might  exist,  depending 
upon  whether  Lp  had  been  decreased  from  a  high 
value  to  1100  fJi,  or  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
value  from  something  lower. 

An  interesting  condition  was  found  in  this  test: 
if  the  condenser  across  machine  Eb  was  taken  out  the  high-frequency 
oscillation  was  veiy  persistent,  whereas  the  6000-meter  oscillation  would 
not  start,  no  matter  what  value  Lp  might  have.  Evidently  for  the  lower 
frequency  the  machine  offered  a  high  inductive  reactance  and  resistance! 
whereas  for  the  high-frequency  current  it  acted  like  a  condenser  of  low 
impedance. 

The  undesired  high-frequency  current  for  the  circuit  above  described 
was  completely  eliminated  by  introducing  a  suitable  resistance  directly 
in  series  with  the  grid,  as  indicated  at  il  in  Fig.  178;  100  ohms  sufficed 
to  diminish  their  amplitude  considerably  and  2000  ohms  at  this  point 
resulted  in  such  high  losses  for  the  800-meter  wave  that  it  could  not 
sustain  itself.     This  high  resistance  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  6000- 

^See  also  article  by  MAller,  Jahrbuoh  der  Drahtlosen  Telegniphie,  December, 
1020. 


Fig.  126.— In  a  circuit  of 
this  kind  (often  called 
a  Meissner  circuit) 
spurious  oscillations 
may  be  set  up  in  the 
circuit  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  the  main 
oscillatoiy  circuit  re- 
maining unexcited. 
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meter  oscillation,  because  of  the  comparatively  small  charging  current 
flowing  to  the  grid  at  this  frequency. 

Constancy  of  Frequency  of  an  Oscillating  Tube. — The  foregoing 
formulse  for  frequency  of  oscillation  of  a  tube  circuit  have  all  been  derived 
on  the  assumption  that  the  grid  current  was  zero,  and  do  not  involve 
any  characteristics  of  the  tube,  except  /lo  and  Rp.  It  is  a  fact,  hbwever, 
that  there  is  an  appreciable  capacity  between  the  grid  and  filament  of 
a  tube,  and  that  the  value  of  this  capacity  varies  with  any  factor  which 
affects  the  m  (not  mo)  ^  of  the  tube  and  circuit,  as  shown  on  page  432  et 
seq.  This  grid-filament  capacity  is  always  shunted  across  a  part  of  the 
oscillating  circuit  and  so  must  have  an  effect  on  the  frequency  of  oscil- 
lation of  the  circuit. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  any  factor  which  influences  either  tube 
resistance  or  grid-filament  capacity  must  also  effect,  to  some  extent,  the 
frequency  of  oscillation,  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case.  A  change  in 
either  of  the  filament  current  or  plate  voltage  will  produce  variations  in 
frequency   the  variation,  some-         


Cto 


M 


times  amounting  to  1  per  cent 
of  2  per  cent,  without  excessive 
change  in  either  //  or  E^^ 

The  Oscillating  Tube  as  De- 
tector of  Continuous  Waves — 
Autodyne. — The  circuit  given  in 
Fig.  123  is  generally  used  for 
exciting  a  tube  used  as  autodjme  ^^ 

receiver:  with  no  grid  condenser,  Fio.  127.— This  is  the  arrangement  generally 

«  «  *%1  a    '  1  1  *  A  A^ 


used  when  an  oscillating  tube  is  to  act  as 
detector  for  continuous-wave  signals.  The 
frequency  of  the  local  oscillations  is  fixed 
by  the  values  of  Lt  and  C,  the  tickler  coil,  L, 
serving  to  make  the  tube  oscillate. 


as  shown  in  Fig.  127,  the  detect- 
ing eflSciency  of  the  tube  is  in- 
dicated by  Eq.  (31).  The  an- 
tenna circuit  L^Ca  is  tuned  to 
incoming  signals  and  the  circuit 

L2C  is  tuned  to  a  frequency  differing  from  this  signal  frequency  by 
about  800  cycles  per  second,  so  as  to  give  a  beat  note  for  which  both  the 
ear  and  ordinary  telephone  receiver  are  sensitive. 

From  Eq.  (31)  it  seems  that  the  more  violently  the  tube  is  osciUatii^, 
thereby  making  E'g  as  large  as  possible,  the  more  sensitive  will  the  tube 

act  as  detector,  and  so  it  does  as  long  as  -i--^  remains  constant.    This 

>  Changing  the  plate-circuit  impedance  changes  the  effective  value  of  the  tube  capacity 
(and  hence  its  effect  on  the  frequency  of  oscillation),  because  the  fc  of  the  tube  and 
circuit  has  been  changed;  the  fco  of  the  tube,  however,  has  not  been  altered  by  changing 
the  plate-circuit  impedance. 

*  Transmitter  tubes  should  never  have  their  frequency  fixed  by  the  capacity  of  the 
antenna,  which  varies  as  it  swings  in  the  wind;  a  small  master  oscillator,  working  into 
a  closed  oscillating  circuit  should  be  used  for  setting  the  frequency  of  the  big  tubes. 
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term  jj^  is  really  a.  measure  of  the  assymetry  of  the  change  in  plate  cur- 


Q/l 

the  value  of  x~2  ^  constant,  but  for  this  condition  the  tube  resistance  Rp 


rent  when  E^  is  positive  and  when  it  is  negative,  in  other  words,  it  measures 
the  excess  of  the  increase  of  plate  current  for  positive  Eg  over  the  decrease 
for  negative  E^.    So  long  as  the  relation  between  Ip  and  Eg  is  parabolic 

is  also  constant.    We  have  previously  shown,  however,  that  to  make  a  tube 

oscillate,  the  coupling  (of  whatever  kind  is  used)  must  be  increased  beyond 

a  certain  critical  value,  and  that  after  this  value  is  past  the  oscillations 

start  and  automatically  increase  in  amplitude,  until  the  plate  resistance  Rp 

is  sufficiently  increased  to  restore  a  certain  balance  which  was  destroyed 

by  increasing  Af .    This  change  of  resistance  was  analyzed  in  discussing 

Fig.  114.    The  plate  current  in  an  autodjme  receiver  will  fluctuate  over 

the  straight  part  of  the  full-line  curve  of  this  figure  if  the  value  of  M 

(between  Li  and  L2  of  Fig.  127)  is  kept  sufficiently  low:  if  it  is  increased 

much  beyond  its  critical  value  the  fluctuation  in  plate  current  will  extend 

over  the  upper  and  lower  bends  of  the  curves. 

The  tube  will  act  best  as  a  detector  of  continuous-wave  signals  for  that 

coupling  of  Li  and  L2  (Fig.  127)  which  results  in  the  greatest  product 

dH 
of  Wg-j-^,    This  product  will  generally  be  a  maximiun  for  the  weakest 
a^g 

coupling  which  will  maintain  the  tube  in  the  oscillating  state;  such  is 
nearly  always  foimd  to  be  the  case  in  practice.  If  the  coupling  between 
1/2  and  L3  is  held  constant  and  the  coupling  between  L2  and  L\  is  dimin- 
ished, the  signal  strength  will  be  a  maximimi  for  the  weakest  poasible 
coupling.  In  carrying  out  this  test  it  is  necessary  continually  to  change 
C  to  keep  the  beat  note  of  constant  pitch,  because  of  the  effect  pf  L\  on 

the  value  of  the  effective  self-induction  of  L2. 

I. 

Three  possible  conditions  of  the  adjustment  of.  a  beat  receiver  are  shown 
in  Fig.  128.  In  (a)  the  coupling  is  so  adjusted  (tight)  that  the  grid  poten- 
tial, with  no  incoming  signal,  fluctuates  between  A  and  B]  the  plate  cur- 
rent fluctuates  with  a  frequency  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  signal, 
between  the  values  AG  and  BHj  its  average  value  being  01,  This  cur- 
rent 01  flows  through  the  phones  and  the  high-frequency  alternating 
component  of  the  plate  current  is  carried  by  the  condenser  shunting  the 
phones.  In  case  no  actual  condenser  is  used  to  shunt  the  phones  this 
current  will  utilize  the  capacity  of  the  phone  cords  or  the  distributed 
capacity  of  the  windings  to  by-pass  the  high  inductance  circuit  of  the  wind- 
ings themselves. 

When  the  signal  voltage  Eg  is  superimposed  on  the  grid  it  alternately 
increases  and  decreases  the  amplitude  of  the  grid  fluctuations  of  poten- 
tial; the  value  of  grid  potential  now  fluctuates  with  variable  amplitude, 
the  amplitude  being  fixed  by  the  limiting  values  EF  and  DC,  the  fre- 
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qiieocy  of  these  cycles  of  variation  of  amplitude  being  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference in  frequency  of  Ef  and  E'f. 


Fig.  128. — This  di&gram  shows  the  effect  of  the  strength  of  the  local  oeciUationi  on  the 
ngofl]  strength;  the  audio  frequency  cuirent  through  the  phonee,  which  gives  the 
audible  signal,  is  indicated  by  the  wavy  dashed  line  in  each  diagram.  In  (a)  the 
local  oscillations  are  too  violent  to  give  a  good  signal,  in  (b)  the  signal  is  Mmewhat 
improved  and  in  (c)  it  is  beet.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  local  oscillatian  could  be  cut 
down  as  much  as  indicated  in  (c)  without  stopping  the  oecillationa  altogether. 
For  sU  three  disigramB  the  amplitude  of  the  high-frequency  signal  voltage  is  the 
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The  plate  current  will  now  be  of  the  form  shown  in  the  right-hand 
part  of  the  diagram,  and  the  averi^  value  of  this  high-frequency  plate 
current  wiU  be  as  shown  by  the  dashed  line  shown  at  K,  L,  M,  etc.,  and 
it  is  this  pulsating  current  which,  flowing  through  the  telephone  receivers, 
gives  the  signal. 

In  diagram  (6)  of  Fig.  128  is  shown  the  effect  on  the  signal  strength 
of  reducing  somewhat  the  amplitude  of  the  locally  generated  oscillations 
E'gy  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  decreasing  the  coupling  between  Li  and 
1/2  in  Fig.  127  (dotted  line  of  Fig.  112).  Although  E',  is  less  than  in 
diagram  (a),  the  value  of  the  signal  current  (shown  again  by  the 
dashed  line)  is  greater  for  (b)  than  it  is  for  (a). 

In  diagram  (c)  of  Fig.  128  is  shown  the  result  of  still  further  decreasing 
the  value  of  the  local  oscillation  E'g;  it  is  likely  that  M  could  not  be  suf- 


Tube  A 


TubeB 


Antamft 


Fig.  129. — In  order  to  control  easily  the  strength  of  the  local  OBcillationa  impressed  on 
the  detecting  tube  it  is  best  to  have  a  separate  oscillator  and  couple  thk  properly 
to  the  detector,  Tube  A.  In  this  diagram  Tube  B  is  the  osdUator;  it  is  coupled 
to  the  detector  by  the  two  coils  Li  and  L.4 

ficiently  reduced  to  make  the  tube  oscillate  in  this  fashion  without  stopping 
the  osciUations.  altogether.  The  signal  current  is,  however,  greater  for 
this  condition  than  for  either  of  the  two  other  values  of  E'g  shown  at 
(a)  and  (b). 

Use  of  a  Separate  Tube  for  Generating  the  Local  Oscillationp. — In 
order  to  use  the  vacumn  tube  as  detector  most  efficiently  it  is  necessaiy 
to  have  the  amplitude  of  the  voltage  E^g  under  control,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  using  a  separate  tube  for  generating  the  voltage  E'g,  in  addition 
to  the  detecting  tube.  The  scheme  of  connection  is  then  as  shown  in 
Fig.  129.  The  local  oscillations  are  generated  in  tube  B,  their  frequency 
being  fixed  approximately  by  L4,  L5,  and  Ci,  and  intensity  by  the  coupling 
between  L5  and  La.  This  coupUng  should  be  considerably  greater  than 
the  critical  value,  so  that  as  conditions  in  the  circuit  are  changed  the 
osciUations  of  tube  B  are  not  stopped. 
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The  value  of  E'g  impressed  on  the  grid  of  the  detecting  tube  A  can 
be  controlled  by  varying  the  mutual  inductance  between  Lz  and  La, 
either  by  moving  the  coils  with  respect  to  one  another  or  by  changing 
the  value  of  either  of  them.  The  value  of  M  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  condition  obtained  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  128,  diagram  (c). 

The  antenna  circuit  and  L2C2  circuit  are  each  tuned  for  the  frequency 
of  the  incoming  signal,  and  the  coupling  between  Li  and  L2  is  adjusted 
as  near  the  critical  value  as  possible.  We  have  shown  that  the  effect 
pf  the  coupling  between  L2  and  Li  is  to  decrease  the  resistance  of  the 
L2C2  circuit,  and  this  resistance  may  be  made  to  approach  zero,  if  the 
coupling  is  suitably  adjusted.  Further,  the  L2C2  circuit  can  be  exactly 
tuned  for  the  incoming  signal,  so  that  the  reactance  is  zero  also,  hence 

the  impedance  of  the  L2C2 
circuit  may  be  made  to 
approach  very  dose  to  zero, 
80  that  the  current  caused 
to  flow  by  a  weak  signal 
may  be  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  more  times  grealer  than 
it  would  be  if  the  coupling 
Li  — If2  were  not  used} 

The  impedance  of  the 
L2C2  circuit,  as  a  function 
of  the  impressed  frequen- 
cy, has  the  form  shown  in 

Fig.  130;  it  is  evident  from 
Fig.  130.— By  properly  adjusting  the  coupling  of  coils  ^j^jg  ^^^j^^  ^Ym^^  j^^^  ^j^y 
LtandL,of  Fig.  129  (keeping  the  coupling  too  low   .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^    ^29 
to  produce  osculations  m  Lt—Ct)  the  resistance  of  r/L        •       1 

the  circuit  JL,-C,may  be  made  to  approach  aero.  ^^^  ^  amplify  Signal 
This  curve  shows  how  the  impedance  of  the  Lt-Ct  strength,  but  also  that 
circuit  will  then  vary  with  frequency  of  impressed  this  amplification  is  very 
®*8nal-  selective.      With   a   low 

resistance  coil  for  L2  and 
a  well-insulated  condenser,  and  the  grid  circuit  of  the  tube  adjusted 
to  absorb  but  little  power,  the  selectivity  is  extremely  sharp. 

Effect  of  Condenser  in  Series  with  the  Grid  on  the  Critical  Coupling. — 
In  the  foregoing  analyses  of  the  conditions  required  for  self-excitation 
of  tubes  no  mention  was  made  of  the  effect  of  a  condenser  in  series  with 
the  grid,  as  affecting  the  (possibility  of  oscillation.  In  some  common 
oscillating  circuits  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  grid  condenser  to  insulate  the 
grid  from  a  high  positive  potential;  such  a  one  is  shown  in  Fig.  131. 

^  An  experimental  investigation  of  the  magnification  obtainable  in  such  circuits  was 
carried  out  by  E.  H.  Armstrong  and  reported  in  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  April,  1917. 
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The  oscillating  circuit  is  made  up  of  L  with  Ci  and  C2  in  series,  and 
the  tube  is  connected  to  it  as  shown.  The  excitation  for  the  grid  is  sup- 
plied by  the  drop  of  potential  between  the  points  A-C  and  the  plate  volt- 
age is  fixed  by  the  drop  across  condenser  C2.  The  scheme  of  connection 
results  in  the  coil  L  being  at  plate  potential,  i.e.,  it  is  positive  with  respect 
to  the  filament  by  an  amount  equal  to  £&;  if  the  grid  were  connected 
directly  to  point  C,  the  tube  would  at 
once  burn  out,  due  to  excessive  plate 
and  grid  currents. 

The  grid  is  therefore  insulated  (in  so 
far  as  continuous  voltage  is  concerned) 
by  the  condenser  C3;  a  suitable  leak 
resistance  R  serves  to  hold  the  grid  at  a 
proper  average  potential.  The  excitation 
impressed  on  the  grid  is  now  not  equal 
to  the  potential  drop    between  points 

A-Cy  but  somewhat  less  than  this  due 

to  the  drop  across  the  condenser  Cs;  ^  WOOOOOOOOOOOO  "^ 
moreover,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ^^  ^^^__^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  .^ 
leak  path  across  C3  and  the  presence  of 
such  a  leak  across  the  grid-filament  cir- 
cuit, the  phase  of  the  voltage  impressed 
on  the  grid  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
voltage  across  condenser  Ci. 

The  effect  of  the  drop  across  C3  is  to  require  a  higher  drop  across 
A-C  than  would  otherwise  be  required;  if  it  should  happen  that  the 
capacity  of  C3  is  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit  of  the  tube, 
then  C\  must  be  made  only  one-half  as  large  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
to  be. 

Effect  of  Oscillations  on  the  Magnitude  of  the  Plate  Current— If 
an  oscillatory  circuit  has  a  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid,  the  average 
value  of  the  plate  current  will  always  decrease  when  oscillations  begin; 
this  is  due  to  accumulation  of  electrons  on  the  grid  forcing  its  average 
potential  more  negative  when  oscillations  9tart,  causing  an  accompanying 
decrease  in  the  plate  current.  This  effect  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in 
the  reading  of  a  continuous-current  meter  in  series  with  the  plate. 

When  the  oscillating  circuit  is  such  that  no  grid  condenser  is  required, 
and  none  is  used,  the  reading  of  the  continuous  current  meter  in  the  plate 
circuit  will  generally  increase  when  oscillations  start,  the  increase  being 
more  the  greater  the  excitation  of  the  grid.  This  statement  is  not  univer- 
saUy  true;  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  conditions  that  when  oscillations 
start  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current  stays  the  same,  or  even 
decreases.    This  effect  can  be  noted  if,  with  all  other  conditions  constant, 


is  necessary  to  use  a  condenser  C% 
to  insulate  the  grid  from  the  high 
continuous  voltage  impressed  on 
coil  L  by  machine  E}^ 
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the  filament  current  is  varied  throughout  a  sufficient  range  of  values;  with 
high  filament  current,  the  plate  current  will  increase  when  oscillations 
start,  and  with  low  filament  current  it  will  decrease.  The  case  is  similar 
to  the  action  of  the  tube  as  a  detector,  without  grid  condenser  as  described 
in  p.  444;  it  is  there  shown  that  the  effect  of  an  incoming  signal  may  be 
to  either  increase  or  decrease  the  average  value  of  the  plate  current. 

Criterions  of  the  Oscillating  ConditiQn  of  a  Detecting  Tube. — In  the 
case  of  a  power  tube  the  osciUatory  condition  is  indicated  by  the  meters 
used  either  in  the  grid  circuit,  plate  circuit,  or  oscillating  circuit.  In  the 
case  of  a  small  tube  used  for  the  detection  of  coiitinuous-wave  signals 
there  are  generally  no  meters  in  the  circuit  to  indicate  oscillations;  it  is, 
however,  extremely  important  that  the  operator  should  know  at  all  times 
whether  or  not  his  tube  circuit  is  oscillating,  because  if  it  is  not  oscillating 
he  cannot  possibly  hear  the  signal  for  which  he  is  listening.  The  only 
method  of  testing  for  osciUations  in  the  ordinary  continuous-wave  detecting 
set  is  to  properly  interpret  the  noises  in  the  telephone  receivers;  to  an 
experienced  operator  they  serve  as  well  as  do  the  meters  on  a  power  set. 

When  no  condenser  is  used  in  series  with  the  grid  it  is  very  easy  to 
teU  when  the  tube  is  oscillating  and  when  not;  when  grid  condenser  is 
used  the  determination  is  not  so  easy.  There  are  two  methods  of  testing 
for  oscillations;  fir  at,  by  making  the  coupling  of  the  tickler  coil  (or  other 
type  of  coupling)  so  weak  that  the  circuit  is  not  generating  oscillations 
and  then  gradually  increasing  the  coupling  past  the  critical  value,  listen- 
ing for  the  characteristic  noise  which  occurs  when  the  critical  coupling 
is  exceeded  and,  second,  by  properly  interpreting  the  noises  heard  in  the 
receivers  when  the  grid  terminal  is  grounded  by  putting  the  thumb  or 
one  finger,  on  the  negative  end  of  the  filament  circuit  and  touching  the 
grid  terminal  with  another  finger.  These  two  schemes  may  be  called  the 
coupling  teat  and  finger  teat 

As  has  been  noted  above  when  a  tube  circuit  starts  to  oscillate  the  plate 
current  practically  alwa}^  changes  its  average  value,  generally  increas- 
ing when  no  grid  condenser  is  used.  The  change  in  the  plate  current 
is  not  extremely  rapid  because,  with  the  critical  value  of  coupling,  it  takes 
many  cycles  before  the  steady  state  is  reached;  the  result  of  the  slow 
change  in  plate  current  is  to  produce  a  peculiarly  soft  quality  of  click 
in  the  receiver.^  This  noise  resembles,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
the  "  plucking  "  of  a  loose  violin  string  and,  when  once  noted,  is  very 
easy  to  recognize. 

In  the  case  of  no  grid  condenser  this  coupling  test  is  very  reliable 
and  easy  to  make.  If  grid  condenser  is  used  the  distinctness  of  this  pluck- 
ing sound  is  by  no  means  as  pronounced  as  is  the  case  for  no  grid  con- 

^  When  listening  ifor  this  noise  the  coupling  must  not  be  increased  too  slowly;  with 
a  very  slow  increase  in  the  coupling  the  noise  is  so  soft  that  it  may  not  be  heard  at  all. 
When  first  listening  for  this  noise  the  tickler  coupling  should  be  changed  quite  rapidly. 
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denser;  for  some  values  of  capacity  and  leak  resistance  it  b  almost  impos- 
sible to  hear  it  at  all,  even  though  the  critical  coupling  is  known  and 
especial  care  is  used  in  listening.^ 

In  the  case  of  no  grid  condenser  the  finger  test  gives  very  distinct 
indication  of  the  oscillating  condition;  with  the  moistened  thumb  placed 
on  a  filament  connection  (binding  post)  a  finger  is  touched  to  the  grid 
connection  of  the  tube,  thus  grounding  the  grid  to  an  extent  sufiicient 
to  stop  oscillations.^  The  cessation  of  oscillations  is  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  click  in  the  receivers  and  when  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  grid 
connection  the  starting  of  oscillations,  with  accompanying  change  in  plate 
current,  is  indicated  by  another  cUck,  generally  less  distinct  than  the  first. 
For  coupling  of  the  tickler  coil  considerably  in  excess  of  the  critical  value, 
the  two  clicks  (starting  and  stopping  osciUations)  are  of  about  the  same 
intensity. 

With  grid  condenser  and  leak  the  finger  test  does  not  give  reliable 
results,  except  to  the  experienced  operator;  even  with  no  oscillations 
two  clicks  are  heard  when  the  finger  is  touched  to  the  grid  connection  and 
when  it  is  removed  therefrom.  With  the  tube  not  oscillating  the  grid  is 
practically  always  positive,  with  respect  to  the  potential  of  the  negative  end 
of  the  filament;  when  the  grid  is  grounded  by  the  finger,  thus  suddenly 
bringing  it  to  the  same  potential  as  thefilament,^a  sudden  change  occurs  in 
the  plate  current  with  resultant  click  in  the  receiver;  when  the  finger  is 
removed  the  grid  at  once  resumes  its  normal  positive  potential  and  so 
again  gives  a  change  in  plate  current  and  click  in  the  phones.  As  has 
been  previously  noted,  when  grid  condenser  is  used  the  grid  leak  resist- 
ance is  best  connected  by  the  positive  end  of  the  filament;  such  has 
been  assumed  in  statements  just  made. 

The  same  two  cUcks  are  observed  if  the  tube  is  oscillating,  and  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  clicks  in  the  two  cases.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  grid  condenser  is  small  and  electron  supply  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  grid  plentiful;  if,  for  example,  with  an  ordinary  detecting  tube  the 
grid  condenser  is  100  MMf  (&  commonly  used  value)  and  filament  temper- 
ature normal,  even  a  good  operator  may  not  distinguish  any  difference 
in  the  clicks  for  the  oscillatory  and  non-oscillatory  condition. 

If,  however,  the  grid  condenser  is  much  larger,  say  5000  mm/  or  larger, 

^  The  distinctness  of  the  noise  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  change  in  plate  current; 
if  a  large  condenser  is  used  it  changes  slowly  and  hence  the  change  in  plate  current  is 
slow,  with  corresponding  indistinctness  in  the  sound  in  the  telephones. 

>0n  most  receiving  sets  it  will  be  found  that,  even  though  the  grid  connection 
directly  at  the  tube  is  not  accessible,  some  screw  or  binding  post  connected  to  the  grid, 
is  available. 

'  It  may  possibly  happen  that  when  the  tube  is  oscillating  the  average  potential 
of  the  grid  is  the  same  as  the  negative  end  of  the  filament;  in  this  case  no  change  in 
plate  current  occurs  when  the  grid  is  touched  and  so  no  noi^e  is  heard  in  the  phones. 
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there  is  a  marked  difference  to  be  noticed;  with  oscillations  the  two  clicks 
have  nearly  the  same  intensity,  but  with  no  oscillations  the  click  heard 
upon  removing  the  finger  from  the  grid  connection  is  much  softer  than 
the  one  heard  when  making  contact  with  the  grid.  When  the  tube  is 
not  oscillating  it  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  charge  the  grid  condenser 
to  its  normal  potential  and  the  accompanying  change  in  plate  current 
is  slow,  thus  giving  a  weak  soimd;  the  larger  the  grid  condenser  and  the 
lower  the  filament  temperature,  the  longer  will  this  charging  time  be  and 
correspondingly  weaker  is  the  click  in  the  receivers. 

The  tests  for  the  osciUating  condition  can  then  be  summarissed  as 
lollows: 

Coupling  Test. — No  Grid  Condenser. — Distinct  sound  (plucking  string) 
when  critical  coupling  is  exceeded. 

Witii  Grid  Condenser, — The  click  occurring  when  critical  coupling  is 
exceeded  is  not  distinct  unless  the  grid  condenser  is  large  (several  milli- 
microfarads)  and  the  filament  temperature  subnormal. 

Finger  Test. — No  Grid  Condenser, — Two  distinct  clicks  when  tube 
is  oscillating  and  none  at  all  when  tube  is  not  oscillating. 

With  Grid  Condenser, — Two  distinct  clicks  of  nearly  equal  intensity 
if  tube  is  oscillating;  if  tube  is  not  oscillating  the  click  upon  touching  the 
grid  connection  is  more  pronoimced  than  that  when  releasing  the  grid, 
the  distinction  being  more  pronounced  with  larger  grid  condensers. 

Peculiarities  of  Adjustment  of  Oscillating  Detectors. — ^When  first 
working  with  oscillating  detectors  certain  apparent  discrepancies  will  be 
encountered.  Thus  if  the  tuned  grid  circuit  uses  one  of  the  coils  of  a  loose 
coupler  and  the  other  coil  of  the  coupler,  or  a  section  of  it,  is  used  for  the 
tickler  coil,  it  may  be  found  that  when  the  coils  are  separated,  oscillations 
occur,  no  matter  which  way  the  tickler  coil  is  connected  in  the  plate  circuit. 
It  may  also  be  found  that  oscillations  occur  when  the  coils  are  quite  widely 
separated  and  that  as  the  coils  are  brought  nearer  together  the  oscilla- 
tions cease,  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  analysis  previously  given. 

With  the  coUs  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  132,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
magnetic  coupling  of  Li  and  L2  is  weak,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  two 

coUs  of  the  coupler 

'^ogrid  I TX^inDC)OC\  permit  enough  elec- 

To  plate  trostatic  coupling  of 
the  plate  and  grid 
circuits  to  produce 
oscillations,  and  this 

Fig.  132.--If  an  ordinary  coupler  is  used  in  making  tests  for  ^ven  if  the   connec- 
oscillations  some  peculiar  results  may  be  obtained.  tion     of     Li    is    re- 

versed. Now  if  the 
sense  of  the  magnetic  coupling  of  Li  and  L2  is  incorrect  for  producing 
oscillations,  the  electrostatic  coupling  of  the  two  circuits  will  be  neutral- 
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ized  as  the  two  coils  are  brought  closer  together,  and  when  they  get 
close  enough,  the  coupling  due  to  both  effects  will  be  less  than  the 
critical  value  and  so  oscillations  will  stop.  In  case  the  tickler  coil  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  concentrated  turns  this  effect  will  not  be  noticed. 

When  the  coupling  of  plate  and  grid  circuits  is  accomplished  by  rotating 
one  coU  inside  the  other,  it  wiU  often  be  found  that  setting  the  coils  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  which  of  course  makes  M—0,  will  not  stop 
oscillations  and  that  the  coils  must  be  rotated  considerably  past  the  90° 
point  before  the  oscillations  stop.  This  is  because  of  the  electrostatic 
couphng  introduced  by  the  proximity  of  the  two  coils;  enough  reversed 
magnetic  coupling  must  be  introduced  so  that  the  total  coupling,  induc- 
tive plus  capacitive,  is  less  than  the  critical  value  for  Hie  circuit.  This 
effect  is  mentioned,  and  analyzed  on  p.  504. 

Peculiar  Noises  Occurring  in  an  Oscillating  Detector  Circuit. — If 
the  oscillating  detector  circuit  has  no  condenser  in  series  with  the  grid 
its  behavior  is  very  regular,  but  if  a  grid  condenser  is  used  all  sorts  of 
queer  noises  may  be  heard  in  the  phones,  unless  the  adjustment  is  care- 
fully carried  out.  The  noise  may  vary  from  a  series  of  regular  "  clicks," 
separated  from  each  other  by  several  seconds,  to  a  high  shrill  signal;  on 
carrying  out  further  adjustments,  the  note  may  become  so  high  as  to  be 
inaudible,  so  that  the  operator  has  no  convenient  way  of  telling  that  the 
action  of  the  tube  is  irregular  and  that  readjustment  is  required. 

The  condition  practically  always  occurs  as  a  result  of  too  tight  coupling 
of  the  tickler  coU,  too  high  a  resistance  for  the  grid  leak,  or  a  combination 
of  both.  The  noise  is  due  to  the  starting  and  stopping  of  osciUations,  the 
musical  pitch  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  oscillation,  but 
being  fixed  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
one  group  of  oscillations  follows  the 
next. 

The  oscillations  start,  thus  charging 
the  grid  condenser  and  reducing  the 
mean  potential  of  the  grid  and  so 
changing  the  Rp  of  the  tube;  but  the 
condition  for  oscillation  for  the  circuit 
given  in  Eq.  (101)  depends  upon  i2p, 
and  it  is  evident  from  inspection  of 
this  equation  that  if  Rp  increases,  the     0  o  c 

,  g    -mm-  '      •%    t  '11   x>  Plate  voltage. 

value  of  M  required  for  oacdlation  is  ^^_,ff^  oscillations  start, 

mcreased.    In   Fig.  133  is  shown  the 

relation  between  Ep  and  /j,,  for  two 

values  of  Eog]    the    curve  OA   is  for 

Eog  =^0,  and  the  curve  DB  is  for  Eoo  at 

some  negative   value.      The  slope  of 

this  curve  serves  as  a  measure  of  Rpy  the  value  of  Rp  being  actually 


in 

a  circuit  using  a  condenser  in  series 
with  the  grid,  the  plate-current  cuwe 
may  change  from  OA  to  DB^  due  to 
the  decrease  in  average  potential  of 
the  grid,  when  oscillations  start. 
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given  by  the  cotangent  of  the  slope,  when  the  scales  for  Ep  and  /,  are 
the  same;  if  not  the  same,  the  value  of  Rp  obtained  by  measurement 
in  the  curve  must  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  "  volts  per  inch  " 
of  this  graph  to  the  "  amperes  per  inch." 

Let  us  suppose  that  when  oscillations  start  the  normal  potential  of 
the  grid  is  zero,  the  plate  voltage  being  given  by  OC^  Fig,  133;  the  value 
of  Rp  is  then  tan  0,  and  M  is  adjusted  to  such  a  value  that  oscillations 
start.  The  grid  is  then  forced  negative  so  that  the  Ep^-Ip  curve  changes 
from  OA  to  2>£,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  Rp  to  tan  <l>',  and  so  increas- 
ing the  coupling  requirement,  as  given  by  Eq.  (101),  that  the  value  of  M  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  oscillations,  the  circuit  then  stops  oscillating. 

During  the  oscillations,  however,  the  grid  condenser  has  become 
charged,  and  before  oscillations  can  again  start  the  charge  must  leak  off 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  plate  current  from  CB  to  CA,  Fig.  133.  The 
time  required  is  fixed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  on  the  condenser 
and  the  time  constant  of  the  grid-condenser,  grid-leak  circuit.  The  adjust- 
ment might  be  such,  for  example,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  charge  in  the 

i_ 

condenser  must  leak  off  before  oscillations  again  start.    If  (1  — c~^)  is 

t 
to  be  0.90,  we  must  have  "^  =  2.3 ;  if  then  C  =  500  mm/"  ^^d  iJ  =  2  megohms, 

we   have  ^« 2.3X5 X 10-10 X2X10«  =  . 0023   second.    The  starting  and 

stopping  of  osciUations  in  the  circuit  woidd  then  occur  about  500  times 
a  second  and  a  musical  note  of  500  vibrations  a  second  would  be  heard 
in  the  telephone  receivers. 

If  the  leak  resistance  is  greater  in  value,  or  the  condenser  of  greater 
capacity,  the  note  wiU  be  of  lower  pitch,  and  it  will  be  higher  if  either 
the  leak  resistance  or  capacity  is  decreased.  When  the  terminals  of  the 
vacuum  tube  are  well  insulated  from  one  another  and  no  external  grid 
leak  resistance  is  used  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  a  tube  circuit  that  the 
interval  between  successive  groups  of  oscillations  is  a  minute  or  more, 
thus  producing  a  series  of  cUcks  in  the  telephone  receivers  separated  from 
each  other  by  that  interval  of  time. 

The  pitch  of  these  disturbing  noises  may  be  practically  always  sent 
beyond  the  audible  limit  by  Ughtly  touching  the  grid  connection  and 
filament  connection  of  the  oscillating  tube;  if  the  finger  and  thimib  making 
the  connection  are  pressed  down  too  tightly  the  leak  resistance  will  be 
lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tube  will  stop  oscillating  altogether. 
The  pitch  of  the  note  may  be  varied  by  changing  either  the  plate  voltage 
or  filament  current,  both  of  these  having  influence  on  Rp  and  thus  on  the 
critical  value  of  the  coupling  M;  they  also  effect  to  some  extent  the  grid 
leak  resistance. 
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The  squealing  noise  will  nearly  always  be  produced  if,  after  the  proper 
value  of  M  has  been  obtained  for  a  certain  setting  of  the  tuning  condenser 
C  (Fig.  123)  the  capacity  of  this  condenser  is  much  decreased.  Decreasing 
C  increases  m  and  so,  according  to  Eq.  (101),  makes  a  lower  value  of  M 
permissible;  with  the  ordinary  detecting-tube  circuit,  having  grid  con- 
denser, it  is  practically  always  necessary  to  use  the  lowest  value  of  M 
compatible  with  the  requirements  of  Eq.  (101)  if  steady  oscillations  are 
to  be  produced.  A  value  of  M  much  greater  than  this  will  not  only  cut 
down  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tube  as  a  detector,  but  is  always  likely  to 
produce  noises. 

Use  of  Regenerative  Circuit  for  Spark  Reception. — A  tube  circuit 
arranged  with  "  tickler  "  or  other  form  of  coupling  for  the  detection  of 
continuous-wave  signals  is  also  adapted  for  the  reception  of  spark,  or 
damped-wave,  signals;  with  the  antenna  circuit  and  the  local  circuit  (I/2— C 
of  Fig.  127)  tuned  acciurately  to  the  incoming  signal  the  tickler  coupling 
can  be  increased  to  a  value  slightly  less  than  that  required  for  producing 
oscillations*  The  intensity  of  the  signal,  by  using  a  suitable  value  of 
coupling,  can  be  increased  hundreds  of  times  over  the  value  it  would 
have  if  no  tickler  coupling  were  used. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  coupling  is  to  reduce  thci 
resistance  of  the  I/2— C  circuit  to  a  very  low  value  (Fig.  130)  so  that  a 
certain  e.m.f.  impressed  on  this  circuit,  from  the  antenna  circuit,  will 
produce  a  current  perhaps  100  times  as  great  as  would  normally  be  the 
case.  The  change  in  the  plate  ciurrent  (which  gives  the  signal  in  the 
phones)  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid, 
as  given  in  Eq.  (18),  and  so  will  increase  greatly  as  the  resistance  of  the 
1/2— C  circuit  is  made  to  approach  zero  by  suitable  tickler  coupling.  If 
e.g.,  the  actual  resistance  of  L2— C  is  10  ohms  and  by  means  of  tickler 
coupling  the  effective  resistance  is  reduced  to  0.1  ohm,  the  current  in 
1/2— C  is  increased  100  times,  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid 
is  increased  100  times,  and  the  signal  current,  A/p,  is  increased 
10^  times. 

The  effect  on  the  signal  strength  as  the  mutual  inductance  between 
L\  and  L2  (Fig.  127)  varies  is  shown  in  Fig.  134;  as  Af  is  increased  the 
signal  intensity  rapidly  increases,  retaining  its  normal  musical  quality, 
until  such  a  coupling  is  reached,  OA,  that  osciUations  start.  The  resulting 
noise  in  the  telephone  when  th^  tube  is  oscQlating,  is  of  ''  scratchy  " 
quality  being  caused  by  a  kind  of  beat  phenomenon  between  continuous 
waves  locally  generated  and  the  incoming  damped  waves;  as  the  phase 
relations  between  the  successive  wave  trains  and  the  continuous  oscilla- 
tions of  the  tube  are  of  haphazard  values,  and  as  the  amplitude  of  the 
spark  signals  is  variable  throughout  each  wave-train,  the  resulting  vari- 
ation in  ampUtude  of  the  plate  current  is  of  very  irregular  character,  thus 
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producing  the  scratchy  note  for  couplings  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  134. 

Regenerative  Circuit  for  Short-wave  Spark  Reception. — For  short-wave 
reception,  say  less  than  400  meters,  probably  the  most  satisfactory  type 
of  circuit  is  one  which  uses  no  other  coupling  between  the  grid  and  plate 
circuits  than  that  due  to  the  capacity  coupling  in  the  tube  itself.  In 
this  scheme  the  "  tickler  '*  coil  of  Fig.  127  is  replaced  by  a  small  vari- 
ometer, not  coupled  to  the  L2— C  circuit  at  all;  the  required  amount  of 
inductance  in  this  variometer  varies  with  the  wave-length,  type  of  tube, 

etc.,  but  is  generally  less  than  1  milli- 
henry. It  is  best  to  add  in  the  L2—C 
circuit  another  variometer  about  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  plate  circuit, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  tune  the  closed 
circuit  with  very  small  value  of  C 

The  L2— C  circuit  is  carefully  tuned 
to  the  incoming  signal  and  the  regenera- 
tive action  is  brought  to  its  maximum 
permissible  value  by  suitably  adjusting 
the  variometer  in  the  plate  circuit.  As 
the  plate  inductance  is  increased,  a  slight 
Increasing  M  '^  further  adjustment  of  the  closed  tuned 

Fio.  134.— If  the  tickler  coa  is  used  circuit  is  generally  required  in  order  to 
when  receiving  spark  signals  (of  get  maxmium  sensitiveness, 
sufficiently  low    decrement)    the        Behavior  of  a  Regenerative  Receiver 

signal  wiU  increase  very  rapidly  Regarding  Sound  of  Signal,  etc.— There 
as   tickler  is   increased  until  this  .    .         ..  , 

passes  its  critical  value;  the  tube  ^^  many  mterestmg  phenomena  con- 
starts  to  oscillate  and  then  the  nected  with  the  adjustments  of  this  re- 
signal,  although  very  loud,  loses  generative  circuit  other  than  those  already 
its  characteristic  musical  note  and  mentioned.  When  M  is  made  jiLst  great 
becomes  "mushy"  in  quaUty.  ^^^^^^f^  ^  produce  osciUations  (sUghtly 

greater  than  OA,  Fig.  134)  the  detecting 
efficiency  of  the  circuit  is  greatly  increased,  so  much  so  that  spark  signals 
so  weak  as  to  be  entirely  inaudible  with  tickler  coupling  just  less  than 
the  critical  value  become  quite  loud  when  oscillations  start.  In  this 
case  the  Ustening  operator  gets  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  sending 
station  from  the  spark  note  because  the  signal  is  inaudible  until  the 
tube  is  oscillating,  and  then  the  distinctive  spark  note  is  not  present. 

If  such  a  weak  signal  is  coming  in  and  the  closed  circuit  is  properly  tuned 
to  it  (with  tickler  coupling  about  equal  to  its  critical  value),  a  pecuUar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  adjustment  of  the  antenna  circuit.  With  this 
circuit  much  detuned  of  course  the  signal  is  inaudible;  as  the  antenna 
loading  coil,  or  similar  adjustment,  is  increased  the  signal  becomes  audible 
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with  a  scratchy  quality  (tube  supposedly  oscillating) ;  as  this  adjustment 
is  continued  the  signal  increases  in  intensity  until  at  a  certain  value  of 
loading  it  disappears  completely;  on  continuing  the  adjustment,  however, 
the  signal  reappears  at  a  certain  point  and  gradually  decre^ases  as  the 
adjustment  is  further  carried  out.  Upon  investigation  it  will  be  found 
that  this  narrow  region  where  the  signal  is  inaudible  is  caused  by  the 
cessation  of  osciUations  in  the  tube  circuit  The  antenna  circuit  introduces 
a  resistance  effect  into  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  which  varies  with  the 
relative  tuning  of  the  two,  being  a  maximum  when  the  antenna  and 
closed  circuit  are  tuned  alike;  hence  a  tickler  coupling  which  is  just 
sufficient  to  cause  oscillations  with  an  antenna  somewhat  mistuned  is 
insufficient  for  the  tuned  condition.  A  quantitative  idea  of  this  change 
of  resistance  of  the  oscillating  circuit,  due  to  variation  in  antenna  tuning 
is  given  in  Fig.  91,  Chapter  I,  p.  93. 

For  the  best  reception  of  the  signal  the  adjustment  of  the  antenna 
should  be  set  at  the  midpoint  of  the  silent  region  and  the  tickler  coupling 
increased  just  sufficient  to  produce  oscillations  for  this  condition. 

In  case  a  continuous-wave  signal  is  being  received,  the  following  effect  of 
the  antenna  tuning  on  the  reactance  of  the  oscillating  circuit  may  be  noted. 
With  antenna  and  closed  circuit  normally  adjusted,  a  certain  note  is  heard 
in  the  telephone;  this  note  may  be  observed  to  vary  over  a  considerable 
range  as  the  tuning  of  the  antenna  is  changed,  the  variation  in  note  being 
caused  by  the  change  in  the  effective  inductance  in  the  closed  oscillating 
circuit  by  the  reaction  of  the  antenna.  The  amount  of  change  in  note 
obtainable  depends  upon  the  coupling  between  antenna  and  closed  cir- 
cuit; some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  had  by  inspection  of  Fig.  91, 
Chapter  I,  p.  93. 

Eqs.  (84)  and  (85),  p.  91,  permit  quantitative  prediction  of  the  amount 
of  change  in  resistance  and  reactance  of  the  oscillating  circuit,  as  affected 
by  the  antenna  circuit. 

Operation  of  Power  Tubes  in  Parallel  for  Greater  Power  Output — 
Vacuum-tube  generators  or  converters  operate  very  well  in  parallel, 
remaining  synchronized  automatically;  ^   the  proper  division  of  the  load 

'  An  interesting  demonstration  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  tube  circuits  to  syn- 
chronize with  each  other  is  easiiy  obtained.  If  a  small  power  tube  is  set  into  oscillation 
in  the  laboratory  and  an  autodyne  detector  circuit  in  the  same  room  is  used  for  listen- 
ing, it  will  be  found  that  as  the  beat  note  is  decreased  from  high  value  there  will  be 
a  certain  lowest  audible  note  obtainable.  Thus  perhaps  the  detector  adjustment  is 
such  as  to  give  a  beat  note  of  200;  upon  attempting  to  bring  this  detector  more  nearly 
into  synchronism  with  the  power  tube,  lowering  the  beat  note,  this  note  will  completely 
disappear,  and  it  will  seem  as  though  the  autodyne  had  stopped  oscillating,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  beat  note  has  disappeared  because  the  detector  tube  has  puUed  into 
synchronism  with  the  power  tube.  The  closer  the  two  circuits  are  together  the  higher 
will  be  the  lowest  beat  note  obtainable. 
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may  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  variation  of  the  filament  currents. 
All  filaments  may  be  lighted  in  parallel  from  the  same  source,  but  each 
filament  should  have  its  own  rheostat;  it  is  also  best  to  have  an  ammeter 
in  series  with  each  plate  and  grid.  A  suitable  connection  scheme  is  shown 
in  Fig.  135;  the  same  scheme  of  connection  can  be  used  for  any  number 
of  tubes. 


Fig.  135. — Ck>nnection  of  several  power  tubee  for  parallel  operation. 

The  adjustments  of  the  circuit  must  of  course  be  changed  as  more 
tubes  are  put  into  operation,  because  the  effective  resistance  of  the  load 
must  equal  the  plate  circuit  resistance  of  the  battery  of  tubes  for  maxi- 
miun  output,  and  the  combined  tube-circuit  resistance  varies  inversely 
as  the  number  in  operation. 

The  voltage  required  for  the  filament  of  the  ordinary  power  tube  is 
about  twenty;  it  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  too  much  power  must  not 


Fig.  136. — ^It  is  impossible  to  work  tubes  in  parallel,  with  their  filaments  in  series, 
because  of  the  greatly  different  filament  currents  resulting  in  the  different  tubee. 

be  used  in  the  filament  circuit,  yet  the  filament  current  must  be  fairly 
laige  because  the  plate  current  must  not  be  more  than  about  16  per  cent 
of  the  filament  current,  and  this  plate  current  must  be  a  considerable 
fraction  of  an  ampere  unless  excessively  high  voltages  are  used. 

As  the  ordinary  electrical  power  supply  is  110  volts,  it  mi^t  seem 
that  if  tubes  are  to  operate  in  a  group  several  filaments  might  be  con- 
nected in  .series,  thus  saving  in  power  consumption;  thus  five  20-volt 
filaments  might  be  operated  on  a  110-volt  line  and  still  leave  enough  volt- 
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age  for  a  control  rheostat.  But  such  a  connection  of  JUameTils  is  impoa- 
siNe.  The  filament  current  of  each  tube  would  differ  from  that  of  the 
next  one  in  series  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  plate  current  of  that  tube 
as  shown  in  Fig.  136.  If  each  plate  current 
is  0.3  ampere,  the  currents  in  the  filament 
circuit  would  be  as  shown,  but  such  a  con- 
dition is  impossible  because  a  filament  which 
will  safely  carry  4.0  amperes  (tube  ^4)  would 
have  practically  no  electron  emission  with 
current  less  than  3.40  amperes,  so  that  tubes 
C  and  D  of  the  series  would  be  dead  in  so 
far  as  electron  current  is  concerned;  the 
plate  current  of  each  of  Uiese  tubes  would 
be  zero  instead  of  0.3  ampere  as  shown. 
When  oscillations  start,  the  piAinTniirn  value 
of  plate  current  of  tube  A  would  be  about 
0.8  ampere,  thus  rendering  even  tube  B  more  ^"^  "7,-The  fiWnt  of  « 
,        •      IV     ,  -  power  tube  iB  used  moet  em- 

or  less  meffective.  ^^^^^  ^  .^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

If    altematmg    current    is    available    for      BmaUalternating-currenttrans- 
lightii^  the   filaments  it  may  be  used  very       former  u  shown  here, 
advantageously;   the  voltage  of   the  power 

supply  may  be  reduced  by  a  transformer  to  any  value  desired  for 
the  filament;  the  plate  circuit,  instead  of  connecting  to  either  end 
of  the  filament  couuects  to  the  center  point  of  the  secondary  of  the 

transformer  as  indi- 

I   cated    in    Fig.    137. 

j  This    increases    the 

I  life  of  the  filament 

I  because  each  end  of 

the  filament,  in  turn, 

carries     the     larger 

current    instead    of 

one  end  being  con- 

tinously  loaded  more 

than  the  other,  as  is 

^,„„,,        ,       .,  .Cii.ijD  the  case  when  con- 

Fio.  138. — A  scheme  for  UBiag  two  rectifier  tubes  A  and  B    . 
in  connection  with  transformer  /,  to  get  a  high,  continuous-  tJnyous     current     18 
voltage  supply  tor  the  plate  circuit  of  oscillator  tube  C.         used  for  lighting  the 

filament. 
Altematiiig-^uiTent  Suiq>ly  tor  Filament  Current,  Plate  Voltage. — It 
is  often  difficult  to  get  high-voltage  continuous-cuirent  power  for  the  plate 
circuit  of  a  high-voltage  tube;  it  is  possible  to  use  a  rectified  alternating- 
current  supply  where  a  high-voltage  machine  is  not  available.    In  Fig. 
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138  is  shown  a  scheme  for  using  two  kenotrons  (rectifiers),  A  and  B,  con- 
nected to  a  high-voltage  winding  in  such  a  way  that  the  plate  of  the  three- 
electrode  generator  C  receives  unidirectional  pulses  which  serve  in  place 
of  a  continuous-current  supply.  By  the  use  of  suitable  condensers,  X), 
and  choke  coils,  E,  the  power  supplied  to  the  plate  of  C  may  be  made 
as  uniform  (free  from  pulsation)  as  may  be  desired. 

The  four  transformer  coils  shown,  F  the  primary,  G  and  H  low-volt- 
age secondaries  and  /,  high-voltage  secondary  will  all  be  wound  on  the 
same  core;  the  low-voltage  winding  H  must  be  protected  from  the  other 
windings  and  core  by  high-voltage  insulation  because  it  assumes  a  high 
positive  potential  as  soon  as  operation  of  the  set  begins.  If  the  voltage 
desired  in  the  plate  of  tube  C  is  2500  volts  the  winding  /  should  have  a 
voltage  rating  of  5000  or  6000  volts  (effective). 

'Em  gin  wt.  ^0^    ■■•N^. 


Fig.  139. — Illustrating  the  action  of  the  rectifier  tubes,  in  connection  with  condenaerB 
D-D  (Fig.  138)  to  give  the  variable  unidirectional  voltage  a-b-c-^. 

Instead  of  using  several  condensers  and  choke  coils  to  smooth  out  the 
pulses  of  e.m.f.  supplied  to  the  plate  of  the  power  tube  a  single  condenser, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  might  be  used  without  choke  coils.  The  required 
siase  of  the  condenser  can  be  readily  calculated  if  we  assume  the  permissible 
variation  in  voltage  applied  to  the  plate. 

Let  us  suppose  the  voltage  furnished  by  one  half  of  transformer  / 
is  given  by  the  equation  e  =  £«  sin  u)t  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  139  at  curve  1; 
this  voltage  is  operative  in  one  rectifier  circuit  and  the  voltage  operative 
in  the  other  rectifier  circuit  is  shown  at  curve  2.  The  average  voltage 
impressed  on  the  plate  of  the  power  tube  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  Vo, 
and  the  actual  voltage  is  shown  by  the  broken  line  a-b-c-d.  At  time  ti 
the  condenser  D  (Fig.  138)  begins  to  charge  because  the  voltage  operating 
in  rectifier  A  circuit  becomes  larger  than  the  potential  difference  of  the 
condenser  plates.  Neglecting  the  voltage  required  to  cause  saturation 
current  to  flow  in  the  rectifier  (which  will  generally  be  small  compared 
to  the  voltage  Vo  and  Em)  we  suppose  the  charging  current  of  the  condenser, 
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through  rectifier  Ai  to  rise  at  once  to  its  maximum  possible  value,  i.e., 
saturation  current  of  the  rectifier,  /«.  The  condenser  continues  to  charge 
at  a  uniform  rate  until  some  time  fe,  when  the  voltage  across  the  condenser, 
which  has  been  rising,  becomes  equal  to  the  voltage  of  curve  1;  at  this 
time  the  current  through  the  rectifier  suddenly  drops  to  zero. 

From  this  time  rectifier  A  is  idle  until  one  complete  cycle  later  than 
time  tif  when  the  operation  is  repeated. 

From  time  /2  to  ts  the  condenser  is  discharging  through  the  plate  cir- 
cuit of  the  p)Ower  tube  the  voltage  falling  as  indicated  by  the  line  b-c. 
At  time  is  rectifier  B  comes  into  play  and  the  condenser  voltage  is  again 
raised  along  the  Une  c-d  and  from  time  U  until  rectifier  A  again  begins  its 
charging  cycle  the  condenser  voltage  again  falls. 

The  amount  of  potential  drop  from  b  to  c  is  evidently  fixed  by  the 
amount  of  current  taken  by  the  power  tube  and  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser used.  If  we  call  the  time  from  h  to  fc,  which  is  the  time  the  con- 
denser is  charging,  ^,  and  if  the  average  current  taken  by  the  plate  cir- 
cuit of  the  power  tube  is  /q,  it  is  evident  that 

IoXir--IeXeore=:^ir. 

With  a  given  rectifier  (fixing  /«)  it  is  evident  that  d  is  determined  at  once 
from  the  current,  /o,  required  for  the  power  tube.  If  F'  is  the  maximum 
condenser  voltage,  at  time  fe,  and  F"  is  the  minimum  condenser  voltage 
at  time  h  it  is  seen  that 

in  which  T  is  the  period  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  If  the  specified  permis- 
sible fluctuation  in  condenser  voltage  is  given  this  equation  gives  the 
required  capacity  of  the  condenser.  If  the  fluctuation  is  expressed  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  average  voltage  Fo,  that  is 

''"    2Fo    ' 

,  h  (T-e\T    ^F'-7"    ^ 

we  have,  _(^_j^=C  -^y^-Ca. 

From  this  relation  we  get  as  the  required  capacity  of  the  condenser,  after 
using  the  value  of  B  given  above 

in  which/  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  voltage. 
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From  this  equation  the  advantage  of  a  high-frequency  power  supply 
is  at  once  evident.  As  an  example  suppose  the  two  rectifiers  have  an 
emission  of  current  of  0.8  ampere,  the  frequency  of  i>ower  supply  is  500 
cyles,  allowable  variation  of  plate  voltage  of  power  tube  to  be  ±:5  per 
cent,  required  average  plate  voltage  2000  volts  and  required  plate  current 
of  0.2  ampere.  The  condenser  required  is,  from  Eq.  (102),  0.75  micro- 
farad. 

The  required  value  of  B  is 

0.2     T     ir_rto  r:o 

By  reference  to  Fig.  139  it  is  evident  that  E^  is  approximately  given  by 

Vo 

- — -:  in  the  above  example  <^  =78.8®  so 
sm  0 

E^=?^  =2050  volts. 

Actually  this  voltage  would  be  considerably  too  low;  we  have  neglected 
the  drop  of  voltage  in  the  rectifiers  which  would  probably  be  200  volts 
which  makes  the  required  value  of  Em  about  2250  volts.  As  this  voltage 
is  that  of  one-half  of  the  secondary  of  transformer  winding  /  (Fig.  138) 
it  is  evident  that  the  winding  should  give  a  maximum  voltage  of  4500  volts. 
If  we  consider  the  reactance  and  resistance  of  winding  I  other  slight 
corrections  would  be  required  making  it  advisable  perhaps  to  specify  a 
voltage  of  5000  (maximum)  for  this  transformer. 

It  may  sometimes  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  proper  values  of 
ratio  of  Vo  to  Em  from  the  standpoint  of  overall  eflBciency.  Thus  the 
power  used  in  heating  filaments  A  and  B  (Fig.  138)  is  expended  throughout 
the  cycle,  whereas  we  have  assmned  the  emission  current  to  be  used  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cycle.  In  the  problem  worked  oiit  above  it  might 
pay  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  power  used  in  heating  the  filament,  thus 
cutting  down  /«,  making  0  larger.  Before  this  point  could  be  treated 
analytically  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  relation  between  emission 
current  and  required  filament  power.  At  present,  with  tungsten  filaments 
it  requires  from  50  to  100  watts  per  ampere  of  emission,  if  the  filament 
is  operated  at  such  a  temperature  that  its  life  may  be  1000  hours  or  more. 

For  average  conditions  a  value  oi  6  oi  ^  seems  right. 

Use  of  a  Separate  Exciter  tor  a  Group  of  Tubes. — It  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  as  much  power  from  a  self-excited  tube  as  from  a  separately 
excited  one,  and  the  adjustment  for  such  a  condition  is  critical;  if  it  is 
used,  the  tube  may  stop  oscillating  when  a  slight  drop  in  plate  voltage 
or  filament  current  occurs.    This  is  a  dangerous  condition,  because  imless 
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the  operator  notices  at  once  that  the  tube  is  not  oscUlating  the  plates 
will  rapidly  become  overheated  and  the  tube  perhaps  spoiled.  To  avoid 
this  contingency  a  separate  exciting  tube  may  be  used,  this  tube  furnish- 
ing only  enough  power  to  operate  its  own  circuit  and  supply  the  losses 
in  the  grid  circuits  of  the  group  of  power  tubes.  Such  a  scheme  is  shown 
in  Fig.  140;  the  exciter  tube  A  is  adjusted  with  tight  coupling  between 
L2  and  Li,  so  that  it  oscillates  under  any  condition  which  may  occur,  and 
the  power  tubes  Af,  N,  etc.,  are  each  excited  by  a  common  connection 
to  tube  A.  By  adjustment  of  the  condensers  C\ — C2,  etc.,  the  output  of 
each  power  tube  may  be  controlled,  this  control  being  in  addition  to  that 
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Loud  Circuit 

Fit].  140. — When  many  tubes  are  to  operate  in  parallel  it  is  generally  best  to  excite  them 
from  a  s^arate  tube  A,  self -oscillating,  controlling  the  amount  of  excitation  by 
condensers  Ci— Ct,  etc. 

afforded  by  the  filament  ciurrent.  The  frequency  of  the  exciter  circuit 
must  of  course  be  that  required  for  resonance  in  the  load  circuit  of  these 
power  tubes. 

In  case  the  individual  control  of  the  excitation  is  not  desired  a  common 
adjustable  condenser  may  be  inserted  in  the  exciter  lead  where  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  at  X]  this  condenser  should  have  a  reactance  about 
equal  to  the  impedance  of  the  combined  input  circuits  of  the  power  tubes. 

Although  the  largest  tubes  made  to-day  permit  a  power  consumption 
in  the  plates  of  not  more  than  250  watts,  thereby  limiting  the  power 
output  to  about  twice  this  amount,^  it  seems  likely  that  tubes  of  much 
greater  capacity  will  soon  be  obtainable;  water-cooled  plates  are  an 
obvious  necessity  and  a  steel  tube,  instead  of  glass,  with  continuous 
pimiping  by  a  mercury-vapwr  pump  during  use,  seem  to  be  likely 
developments. 

1  See  p.  539  et  seq.  for  tube  efficiency  analysis. 
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Another  scheme  for  using  an  exciter  tube  for  maintaining  the  power 
tube  in  oscillation  is  shown  in  Fig.  141.  In  this  case  the  exciter  tube 
is  not  a  self-exciting  unit,  but  operates  in  conjunction  with  the  power 
tube;  the  frequency  of  output  is  determined  entirely  by  the  L^C  circuit 
of  the  power  tube. 

The  amount  of  excitation  furnished  to  the  grid  of  the  exciter  tube 
depends  upon  the  relative  magnitudes  of  C2  and  Cz\  ordinarily  Cz  should 
be  many  times  as  great  as  C2.  The  value  of  the  resistance  R  may  vary 
widely,  a  suitable  value  being  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  plate-filament 
circuit  of  the  exciter  tube. 

This  arrangement  is  a  very  useful  one  if  it  is  desired  to  vary  the  fre- 
quency of  the  output  circuit  over  a  wide  range;  in  a  typical  case  the  fre- 
quency of  the  output  circuit  was  varied  (by  changing  L  and  C)  from  500 
to  300,000  cycles  per  second  without  changing  the  adjustment  of  the 


Power  tube 

Fig.  141. — A  scheme  for  using  an  untuned  exciter  tube;  this  scheme  is  a  good  one  if  the 
set  is  to  oscillate  with  very  wide  variations  in  the  values  of  L  and  C. 

exciter  tube  and  a  wider  range  could  have  been  covered  without  any 
other  adjustments  than  those  of  L  and  C,  had  it  been  so  desired. 

Special  Forms  <rf  Tubes — Dynatron — ^Pliodynatron. — In  a  special  form 
pf  three-electrode  tube,  first  advocated  by  A.  W.  Hull  and  called  by  him 
the  dynatron  (see  Fig.  21,  p.  389,  for  picture  of  djmatron),  the  phenom- 
enon of  secondary  emission  is  utilized.  If  an  electron  traveling  at 
high  speed  collides  with  a  metallic  surface,  the  giving  up  of  its  energy 
at  the  surface  is  likely  to  "  jar  "  other  electrons  out  of  the  metal  at  the 
point  where  the  collision  occurs;  the  emission  of  the  electrons  from  this 
surface,  caused  by  the  colliding  electron,  is  called  secondary  emission. 
The  number  of  electrons  emitted  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  colliding 
electron;  it  may  be  none  at  all  and  may  be  as  much  as  a  dozen  or  more. 

Ordinarily  these  electrons  due  to  secondary  emission  will  at  once 
re-enter  the  surface  from  which  they  have  been  emitted,  but,  if  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface  an  electrode  of  higher  poten- 
tial, these  secondarily  emitted  electrons  will  not  re-enter  the  surface  from 
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Fig.  142. — Connection 
of  a  three-electrode 
tube  to  get  the 
characteristics  of  the 
dynatron. 


which  they  came  but  will  go  to  the  higher  potential  electrode,  thus  causing 
electron  current  away  from  the  surface  to  which  the  first  electron  is 
traveling. 

The  number  of  electrons  taking  part  in  this  reversed  current  depends 
upon  the  number  caused  by  the  secondary  emission 
and  upon  the  potential  of  the  surface  attracting  them. 
Suppose  the  arrangement  of  electrodes  as  given  in 
Fig.  142;  the  grid  is  at  higher  potential  than  the 
plate  and  so  attracts  most  of  the  electrons  caused  by 
the  normal  thermal  emission  from  filament  F.  How- 
ever, some  of  these  electrons  will  go  through  the 
interstices  of  G  and  impinge  on  P,  causing  secondary 
emission  where  they  strike.  As  G  is  at  higher  po- 
tential than  P,  the  electrons  due  to  secondary  emis- 
sion are  likely  to  go  to  G  instead  of  re-entering  P. 

If  the  potential  of  G  is  held  constant  (contact  B 
remaining  fixed)  and  the  potential  of  P  is  gradually 
increased  from    zero   by   moving   contact  A  to   the   right,  the  various 
happenings  will  be  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  143.     Curve  0—A  shows  the 

electron  current  to  P 
due  to  emission  from  F; 
curve  0-B  shows  the 
amount  of  secondary 
emission  from  P,  due  to 
electrons  of  current  OA ; 
curve  C  shows  the  frac- 
tional part  of  the  second- 
ary emission  which  is  at- 
tracted to  C;  curve  0-D 
shows  the  electron  cur- 
rent away  from  P  due 
to  secondary  emission, 
and  curve  OEFGH 
shows  the  actual  electron 
current  to  P,  all  of  these 
curves  being  plotted  for 
increasing  plate  poten- 
tial. 

The     peculiarity    of 
Pig.  143. — Curves  of  various  currents  occurring  in  the  that  part   of   the   curve 

operation  of  the  dynatron.  ^^^^  E  to  G  is  the  basis 

of  action  of  the  dyna- 
tron; an  increasing  plate  potential  results  in  a  decrease  in  plate 
current,  in  other  words,   an  alternating-current   test   of  the   resistance 
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of  the  plate-filament  circuit  in  this  region  of  operation  would  show 
a  negative  resistance. 

The  dynatron  has  thus  practically  the  same  characteristics  as  an 
ordinary  three-electrode  tube  with  the  regenerative  connection  of  plate 

and  grid  circuits,  and  it  may  be  used  for  similar 
purposes. 

The  ciurent  curve  of  Fig.  143,  between  points  E 
and  O,  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation, 


.     .      V 

l«tQ  — 

r 


(103) 


where 


t's plate  current; 

to  -value  of  plate  current  obtained  by 
projecting  the  'curve  GFE  back 
to  t^  -o  as  shown  in  Fig.  143; 

fs  internal  resistance  of  the  tube, 
determined  from  the  slope  of 

tube  aHd^tron^  Transposing  the  terms  of  Eq.  (103)  we  have 

v=r{io  —  i) 

If  the  voltage  of  the  battery  B  (Fig.  144)  is  E  and  the  drop  across  the 
resistance  R  is  V,  then 


Then 


E^V+v=='Ri+r(io'-i)^{R-r)i+rio'^^^-^+rio. 


dV      R 


dE    R-r 


(104) 


As  R-r  may  be  made  small,  it  is  evident  that  a  small  increase  in  E,  the 
voltage  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  may  result  in  a  much  larger  change  in 
the  voltage  drop  across  R.  It  has  been  possible  to  regulate  the  tube  so 
that  an  increase  of  one  volt  in  E  has  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  potential 
difference  across  R  of  100  volts,  thus  giving  a  voltage  amplification  of 
100  times. 

The  dynatron  may  be  used  as  regenerative  detector,  oscillating  detector 
of  continuous  waves,  or  as  a  generator  of  alternating-current  power  just 
as  can  the  ordinary  three-electrode  tube;  it  is  not  evident,  however,  that 
it  has  any  advantage  over  the  three-electrode  tube  as  ordinarily  used. 

It  is  possible  to  add  a  fourth  electrode  to  a  dynatron  and  thus  make 
it  act  as  a  normal  three-electrode  tube  in  addition  to  the  effects  obtained 
from  secondary  emission.  A  possible  connection  of  such  a  tube  (called 
the  pliodynairon)  is  shown  in  Fig.  145.  By  suitably  adjusting  the  two 
e.m.f.'s  OB  and  OA,  the  circuit  may  be  made  to  oscillate  at  a  frequency 
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'^///////// 


FiQ.  145. — ConnectionB  of  the  pliodynatron. 


MOOO 
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Grid  potential  .^' 

Fig.  146. — Dynatron  characteristics  in  an  ordinary  telephone  repeater  tube. 
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determined  by  L3— C3;  so  adjusted  it  acts  as  an  amplifying  receiver 
for  continuous  waves;  with  slightly  different  voltage  OB  it  may  be  made 
to  act  as  an  efficient  detector  of  damped  waves. 

The  special  forms  of  plate  current  curve  for  the  dynatron  given  in 
Kg.  143,  may  be  duplicated  to  some  extent  by  any  three-electrode  tube; 
in  Figs.  146, 147,  and  148  are  shown  the  curves  of  grid  current  of  an  ordi- 
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Fig.  147. — Dynatron  characteristics  in  an  ordinary  telephone  repeater  tube. 


nary  telephone  amplifjang  tube  operated  outside  its  normal  range.  This 
tube  normally  operates  with  a  negative  grid,  but  by  carrying  the  grid 
through  sufficiently  high  positive  potentials  the  form  of  its  current  is  made 
to  resemble  that  of  the  dynatron  very  closely.  The  tube  was  not  pumped 
to  as  high  a  vacuum  as  are  the  dynatron  and  pliotron,  so  that  there  was 
more  gas  present  in  this  tube,  but  the  regularity  of  the  curves  and  the 
fact  that  they  could  be  duplicated  as  many  times  as  desired  shows  that 
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9 

however  much  gas  there  was  present,  it  was  probably  playing  a  minor 
role  in  the  action  of  the  tube. 

Detailed  Study  of  the  Three-electrode  Tube  as  a  Power  Converter. — 
The  forgoing  analyses  of  the  conditions  for  oscillation  of  a  three-electrode 
tube  have  all  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  plate  current  in  the 
oscillatory  condition  could  be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  a  constant 
current  with  a  sine-wave  current  superimposed,  and  on  this  basis  we 
have  shown  that  the  theoretical  maximum  output  of  the  tube  was  one- 
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Fio.  148. — Dynatron  characteristics  in  an  ordinary  telephone  repeater  tube. 

half  of  the  input;  the  fact  was  also  mentioned  that  the  conditions  demanded 
for  this  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  could  not  be  reaUzed,  so  that  we  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  a  tube  generator  was 
about  40  per  cent. 

The  author  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  Trap  Friis  ^  carried  out  a 
detailed  study  of  the  tube  generator  for  both  separate  and  self-excitation, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  efficiency  might  become  very  much  higher 
when  the  proper  adjustments  were  made;  part  of  the  results  of  this  study 
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will  be  given  here,  as  they  show  exactly  how  a  tube  functions.  The  nota- 
tion used  in  this  analysis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  used  so  far 
because  the  previous  symbols  are  not  applicable.  The  plate  current  can- 
not be  represented  by  lop+Imp  ein  id,  as  has  been  previously  assumed; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  pulses  so  that  an  infinite  series  of  sine  terms  would 
be  required  to  represent  the  alternating  component.  The  plate  voltage 
also  does  not  have  exactly  a  sinusoidal  variation.  We  therefore  represent 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  actual  plate  voltage  by  Cp,  grid  voltage 
by  eg,  plate  current  by  ip,  grid  current  by  ig,  etc.,  instead  of  representing 
each  by  a  constant  plus  a  sine  term. 

Oscillograms  were  taken  to  show  the  various  quantities  entering  into 
the  operation  of  the  tube  and  circuit,  the  frequency  of  the  alternating 
ciurent  being  between  100  and  200  pycles;  later  the  circuit  constants 
were  diminished  sufficiently  to  raise  the  frequency  to  100,000  cycles,  to 

show   that   the 
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suits     obtained     at 
the  lower  frequency 
(which   allowed   ac- 
curate oscillographic 
records    to    be    ob- 
tained)   were    valid 
at  radio  frequencies. 
The    first    effect 
studied      was      the 
change    in   form  of 
ep   and    ip    as    the 
excitation     of     the 
grid  was  increased, 
using   a    separately 
excited     circuit     as 
indicated  in  Fig.  149. 
The  reactance  of  Ci  was  62  ohms  and  of  Li  was  8700  ohms;  the  value 
of  R  was  1000  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  Li  was  190  ohms.    The  /lo  of 
the  tube  used  was  3.9. 

With  comparatively  low  values  of  Ee  and  Eg  a  record  was  taken  of 
ttf  6y,  and  ip,  and  is  given  in  Fig.  160;  it  is  seen  that  the  fluctuations  in 
ep  and  ip  were  nearly  sinusoidal  so  that  the  results  of  the  previous  analysis 
would  hold  good  for  this  condition.  Upon  increasing  eg  to  six  times 
its  value  the  forms  of  Cp  and  ip  are  made  to  differ  widely  from  sine  forms, 
however,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151. 

An  interesting  point  is  shown  by  the  film;  the  value  of  R  used  was 
1000  ohms  and  this  is  the  value  which  gives,  for  this  tube,  maximum  out- 
put for  low  values,  of  Eg,  as  shown  in  Fig.  94.    This  value  1000  ohms 


FiQ.  149. — Cotmection  of  power  tube  for  study  of  its 

characteristics. 
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muBt  therefore  be  the  tube  resUtance  R,  for  the  low  value  of  E,.  But 
with  large  excitation  used  in  Fig.  151  the  plate  current  evidently  fluctuated 
as  much  as  poeeible  (from  zero  to  saturation  current)  and  the  fluctuation 
in  e,  is  less  than  half  of  £*,  indicating  that  R  should  be  more  than  doubled 
if  maximum  output  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  tube.  This  it  will  be  remem- 
bered has  been  predicted  as  necessary  when  ip  fluctuates  between  zero  and 
saturation  current,  and  Sp  fluctuates  between  the  limiting  values  of  zero  and 
2  E,p.  With  a  resistance  load  of  the  kind  shown  in  F^.  149  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  wide  variatioo  in  the  value  of  ep  is  impossible;  the  load  cir- 


TiQ.  150. — Neariy  emusoidal  TarifttionB  in  «*  and  ip  for  lov  grid  excitation.     ^»— 900 
/»<-.26,  £c-120,  £,-50,  FVequencj  - 140,  A -1000,  C-18.4  microfarads. 

cuit  must  contain  inductance  and  capacity  to  cause  ep  to  fluctuate  so 
widely.    This  point  is  taken  up  later  on  in  this  section. 

If  A  is  still  further  reduced  the  distortion  in  ep  and  ip  will  appear  with 
much  lower  values  of  B»;  in  Fig.  152  is  shown  a  record  for  a  value  of 
E,  of  100  volts  with  R  only  100  ohms.  The  fluctuation  in  e^  is  now 
hardly  noticeable  although  i,  fluctuates,  with  distorted  form,  from  zero 
to  saturation  current  as  before.  The  current  taken  by  the  grid  in  Figs. 
180  and  152  was  zero;  in  Fig.  151  the  grid  swings  positive  300  volts  so 
we  might  expect  a  large  grid  current,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  small.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  is  at  rather  high  potential  (650  volts) 
during  the  time  the  grid  is  positive,  so  that  but  few  electrons  go  to  the 
grid. 
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Fig.  151  shows  also  the  fluctuation  of  /^;  ic  spite  of  the  lar^  induct- 
ance Lt  (which  was  IQ  henries)  there  is  considerable  variation  in  /».    This 


be  equal  to  the  difference  between  Ei,  and  ep. 


Fio.  151. — DiatortiouB   occurring  with   higher   grid   exdtatioaa.    £^=000,    /»=.34, 
£^■=120,  E,='300,/-140,  fl^lOOO,  C  =  lE.4pf. 

In  E^.  153  are  shown  the  curves  of  ep,  ip,  and  e,  for  two  values  of 
R,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same;  it  may  be  seen  that.the  amount 
of  distortion  in  ip  is  reduced  as  the  value  of  R  is  increased.  In  getting 
these  two  films  the  value  of  Li  was  kept  constant,  with  the  result  that 
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Fio  152. — WitD  low  load  circuit  resistance  disiortiona  oucur  for  even  low  grid 
Bs=900,  h-M,  Ec  =  l20,  £V  =  100,/-140,  fl=100,  C-IS.W- 


Fio.  IS3. — Showing  efTeet  of  load  Teeistance  on  forma  of  voHsge  and  current,  other  ooSo 
ditioQS  constant.  For  both  films  Et=900,  £,=120,  K,=100  and  /-140.  Ibr 
leftiand  film  />-.295,  K-1000.    For  other  /»=,272,  ft=2010. 
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a  larger  percentage  of  the  generated  alternating  current  of  the  tube  went 
through  this  path,  with  the  higher  value  of  R,  instead  of  through  the  load 
circuit,  Ci — R. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  see  what  adjustments  of  the  tube  and 
associated  circuits  gave  best  efficiency;  the  importance  of  high  efficiency 
will  be  at  once  appreciated  when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  given  tube  (the 
one  used  in  these  tests)  has  an  output  of  about  200  watts  in  normal  oper- 
ation whereas  if  the  efficiency  could  be  raised  to  90  per  cent,  the  safe 
output  would  increase  to  2250  watts. 

The  tests  carried  out  involved  an  adjustment  with  separate  excitation 
to  find  the  conditions  for  maximum  output  and  then  transferring  the  grid 
connection  to  a  proper  point  of  the  circuit  to  get  self-excitation,  recording 
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Fio.  154.— Connection  of  the  power  tube  to  a  tuned  output  circuit,  showing  where  oscil- 
lograph vibrators  were  introduced  and  directions  of  current  asstuned  as  positive 
(above  lero  line  in  oscillograms). 

for  each  condition  the  forms  and  phases  of  currents  and  e.m.f.'s.  The 
tests  were  run  at  low  frequency  so  that  oscillograph  records  might  be 
obtained;  the  results  obtained  were  duplicated  later  in  a  high  frequency 

run. 

Fig.  154  shows  the  circuit  used;  simpler  ones  may  be  used,  but  the 
laboratory  apparatus  at  hand  was  best  suited  to  this  one.  The  diagram 
also  shows  where  the  oscillograph  vibrators  were  introduced  and  the 
direction  of  currents  assumed  as  positive;  if,  on  a  film,  a  current  is  shown 
below  its  zero  line,  it  was  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  shown 
in  the  diagram.  If  the  frequency  of  the  exciting  voltage.  Eg,  is  chosen 
the  same  as  the  resonant  frequency  of  the  load  circuit 
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the  impedance  of  this 
circuit  between  the  two 
points  M  and  JV,  where 
the  tube  is  attached,  will 
be  resistive  only,  its 
magnitude  being  equal 
1 


to 


ohms. 


The  quantities  to  be 
considered  are  shown 
conventionally  in  their 
proper  phases  in  Fig. 
155;  the  current  t'l,  which 
flows  in  the  resonant 
load  circuit,  may  be 
several  times  as  large  as 
the  current  t,  furnished 
by  the  tube.  The  two 
important  things  in  this 
diagram  are  shown  in 
the  lower  part  of  the 
figure,  namely,  the  curves 
of  Cpip  and  of  e^L  These 
curves  give  the  power 
loss  on  the  plate  and  the 
power  supplied  by  the 
tube  to  the  load  circuit, 
respectively.  It  is  at 
once  evident  that 


Energy  loss  on  plate 
per  cycle  =  i     e^i^^ 


Area  A. 
Energy  supplied  to 

X2ir 

Area  C— Area  B. 
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It  is  evidently  desirable 
to  make  the  latter  as 
large  as  possible  and  the  trime  ^ 

former  as  small  as  pos-  Yiq,  156.— Showing  the  important  variables  to  be  studied 
sible,  if  the  tube  circuit  in  detennining  tube  efficiency/ 
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is  to  operate  efficiently.  Any  ordinary  scheme  of  analysis,  using  the 
relation  given  in  Eq,  (5),  p.  417,  must  fail  because  the  relation  does  not 
hold  good  for  those  values  of  Cp  and  e,,  which  are  the  most  important 
ones  in  the  cycle  of  operation,  namely,  low  e^  with  positive  ei,  and 
very  high  values  of  Cp  with  large  negative  e,. 

The  ordinary  so-called  static  characteristics  of  the  tube  used  are  given 
in  Fig.  156;   they  are  not  of  much  service  in  predicting  the  behavior  of 
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Plate  VolUce 
Fig.  F66. — Static  characteristics  of  thepliotron  used  in  making  the  tests. 

the  tube  when  the  output  is  forced  as  high  as  possible.  They  did  bring 
out  the  fact,  however,  that  the  filament  ammeter,  if  a  continuous-current 
instrument,  does  not  read  correctly  the  filament  current  when  the  tube 
ia  generating  alternating-current  power.  The  anmieter  indicated  3.66 
amperes  when  getting  the  curves  of  Fig.  156  and  the  total  emission  for  such 
a  current  is  evidently  about  0.5  ampere.     Now  when  the  tube  was  oscillat- 
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ing,  the  filament  ammeter  reading  3.65  amperes,  the  total  emission  was 
about  0.8  ampere,  showing  that  the  filament  temperature  was  much  hotter 
than  when  not  oscillating.  Holding  the  voltage  across  the  filament  constant 
(approximately  the  condition  when  the  tube  is  oscillating)  the  set  of  curves 
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Fio.  157. — This  set  of  curves  shows  how  the  filament  current  changed  as  the  plate 
voltage  was  increased;  even  with  3.75  amperes  in  that  end  of  the  filament  carrying 
the  larger  current  the  emission  was  only  .5  ampere,  whereas  when  oscillating  this 
same  tube  gave  an  emission  of  .8  ampere  with  an  indicated  filament  current  of  only 
3.65  amperes. 

given  in  Fig.  157  were  obtained.  The  grid  was  held  at  a  positive  potential 
of  100  volts  and  the  plate  voltage  suitably  varied.  The  electron  current 
to  the  plate  increases  the  filament  current  at  one  end  and '  decreases  it 
at  the  other;  the  relative  values  of  increase  and  decrease  will  be  deter- 
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mined  largely  by  the  resistance  used  in  series  with  the  filament  battery. 
It  can  be  seen  that  even  with  the  larger  filament  current  as  great  as  3.75 
amperes  the  emission  was  only  0.5  ampere. 

From  some  preliminary  oscillograph  records  we  knew  that  in  oper- 
ation the  total  emission  was  about  0.8  ampere  when  the  filament  anmieter 
read  3.65  amperes.    A  brief  test  showed  that  the  filament  current  required 


200 


240  280 

Plate  Voltage 


300  VolU 


Fio.  150. — Grid  and  plate  currents  for  various  fixed  grid  potentials  and  variable  plate 
voltage,  filament  current  at  4.0  amperes;  these  curves  were  obtained  by  extrar 
polation  in  Fig.  158.  The  numbers  noted  on  the  individual  curves  signify  the  grid 
potential  (positive)  the  lower  set  of  curves  being  grid  current  and  upper  set  plate 
current. 

to  give  this  much  emission  was  4.00  amperes,  but  this  seemed  like  an 
excessive  current  at  which  to  carry  out  a  test,  so  we  got  the  characteristics 
required  from  extrapolation.  In  Fig.  158  is  shown  a  set  of  curves  show- 
ing the  variation  of  plate  and  grid  currents  for  various  filament  ciurents 
and  grid  and  plate  potentials,  they  being  extrapolated  for  the  higher 
filament  currents.  From  this  set  of  curves  the  results  given  in  Fig.  159 
were  obtained;  as  these  are  important  curves  they  were  verified  for  cor- 
rectness of  form  by  actually  getting  them  for  a  lower  filament  current. 
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These  are  given  in  Fig.  160  and  are  of  just  the  same  form  as  those  of  Fig. 
159. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  even  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  the 
curves  of  Fig.  159  with  a  filament  current  of  4.00  amperes  they  would  not 
have  given  the  proper  values  of  ip  and  ig  for  the  tube  in  operation.  While 
getting  these  static  characteristics  the  plate  and  grid  get  very  hot,  much 
hotter  than  when  the  tube  is  in  operation  as  a  generator.  The  emission 
from  the  filament  is  fixed  by  the  filament  temperature,  and  this  in  turn 
is  fixed  by  the  filament  current  and  the  temperature  of  the  plate;  if  this 
ia  hotter  when  getting  the  static  characteristics' than  when  the  tube  is 
generating,  the  values  of  ip  and  t^  obtained  would  probably  be  too  large. 


160  200  240 

Eft  Plate  Voltof^ 


SCO    Vo'U/ 


Fig.  160. — As  the  curves  of  Fig.  159  are  important,  and  they  were  obtained  by  extra- 
polation, they  were  verified  for  correctness  of  fonn  by  picking  off  from  Fig.  158  a 
similar  set  of  curves  for  a  filament  current  of  3.65  amperes;  evidently  these  curves 
are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  Fig.  159. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  159,  in  connection  with  Fig.  155  enable  us  to  at 
once  give  the  jninimum  potential  to  which  the  plate  should  drop  and  the 
maximum  positive  potential  for  the  grid.     In  order  to  make  the  area  A 

« 
IT 

XFig.  155)  small  the  plate  potential,  at  time  ~,  should  be  as  low  as  possible. 

This  minimum  will  be  controlled,  however,  by  the  other  requirement 
that  the  area  C  should  be  large.  If,  during  the  time  when  ep  is  low,  ip 
does  not  have  its  maximum  possible  value  (saturation  current)  then  the 
positive  alternation  of  i  will  not  be  as  large  as  it  should  be  and  if  this  is 
not  lai^e  the  power  input  to  the  load  circuit,  determined  principally  by 
the  area  of  C,  will  be  lower  than  its  proper  value.    - 
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FiQ.  161. — ^In  this  figure  various  forms  of  plate  current  have  been  assumed  and  (pli^t^ 
voltage  remaining  fixed  in  shape)  the  resulting  efficiencies  calculated. 
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As  the  average  value  of  t  must  be  zero,  if  its  positive  loop  is  to  be  as 
large  as  possible,  and  the  area  of  A  to  be  kept  as  small  as  possible,  the 
conditions  should  evidently  be  so  adjusted  that,  at  minimum  plate  poten- 
tial, saturation  current  should  flow,  and  this  flow  should  last  for  a  short 
time  only.    During  the  rest  of  the  cycle  the  plate  ciurrent  should  be  zero. 

Fig.  161  shows  the  calculated  losses  on  the  plate  and  input  to  the 
load  circuit  for  four  different  forms  of  plate  current,  the  plate  voltage 
having  the  same  form  for  each.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  losses  and 
the  output  of  the  tube  are  greatest  for  the  sinusoidal  plate  current,  but 
the  efficiency  for  this  condition  is  only  39  per  cent;  as  the  form  of  plate 
ciurent  approaches  a  short  pulse  the  efficiency  increases,  being  77  per 
cent  for  the  form  shown  in  curve  (d).  The  trapezoidal  form  shown  at 
(c)  resembles  very  closely  the  form  we  used;  the  test  actually  gave  about 
60  per  cent  efficiency. 

All  four  curves  are  drawn  with  the  maximinn  plate  current  the  same, 
supposedly  the  saturation  current  for  the  filament  current  used;  by  carry- 
ing out  other  constructions  it  will  be  evident  that  any  other  condition 
would  result  in  poorer  operation. 

By  now  referring  to  Figs.  156  and  159  it  may  be  seen  that  for  the  tube 
we  were  using  the  plate  potential  should  not  fall  lower  than  200  volts, 
that  at  this  time  the  grid  should  have  a  positive  potential  of  150  volts. 
With  greater  or  less  grid  potential,  the  plate  potential  being  200  volts, 
the  plate  current  would  be  less  than  saturation  value;    with  less  plate 

potential  the  current  (at  time  ^  Fig.  155),  would  be  less  than  saturation 

value,  and  with  greater  voltage  than  200  volts  the  loss  on  the  plate  would 
be  greater  than  necessary. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  efficiency  will  increase  for  all  the  cases  given 
in  Fig.  161,  if  the  voltage  of  the  power  supply,  E^,  is  increased,  providing 
that  conditions  are  suitably  changed  to  have  the  same  minimiun  plate 
voltage  as  given  in  Fig.  161.  This  is  shown  by  Fig.  162;  the  two  cases 
given  suppose  the  same  form  of  plate  current  and  same  minimum  value 
of  plate  voltage,  but  in  the  second  the  voltage  Eb  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  in  the  first  case.  It  is  seen  that  the  loss  on  the  plate  is  increased  only 
25  per  cent  whereas  the  input  to  the  load  circuit  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  The  higher  the  value  of  Eb  the  higher  is  the  efficiency,  the  limit 
being  fixed  by  the  safe  voltage  for  the  tube. 

In  the  tube  we  used  the  efficiency  did  not  rise  as  hi^  as  might  be 
expected,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took  excessively  high  negative  potential 
on  the  grid  to  bring  the  plate  current  to  zero.  The  oscillograms  showed 
this  effect  so  a  static  characteristic  curve  was  taken  to  investigate  this 
point;  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  163.  If  Eq.  (5)  were  valid  for  this  tube,  a  neg- 
ative potential  of  260  volts  would  have  brought  the  plate  current  to  zero, 
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Assuming  a  fixed  fonn  of  plate  current,  and  fixed  fninimnm  of  plate  potential,  it  is 
that  the  efficiency  rises  as  the  voltage  used  in  the  plate  circuit  (E^)  is  increased 
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whereas  it  took  about  1000  volts;  although  the  plate  current  is  small 
with  a  grid  negative  more  than'300  volts  this  small  current  has  a  marked 
effect  on  loss  of  power  on  the  plate,  because  of  the  very  high  plate  voltage 
during  that  part  of  the  cycle  when  this  small  current  is  flowing  to  the 
plate. 

Experimental  Proof  of  Foregoing  Theory. — To  test  the  validity  of 
the  ideas  presented  above  a  series  of  runs  were  made  with  the  tube,  using 
the  circuit  given  in  Mg.  154  and  the  results  therefrom  are  shown  in  Table 
I.  The  frequency  was  kept  at  the  resonant  value  for  the  output  circuit 
and  each  time  a  set  of  readings  was  taken  the  value  of  R  was  changed 
properly  to  maintain  the  current  in  the  oscillating  circuit  constant.    This 
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Fig.  163. — The  tube  used  in  the  tests  did  not  have  a  constant  value  for  moI  theoretically 
a  negative  potential  of  260  volts  should  have  reduced  the  plate  current  to  zero. 
This  tube  would  have  required  about  1000  volts  (negative)  on  the  grid  to  completely 
cut  off  the  plate  current. 


was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  form  of  the  voltage  Cp  constant  as  the 
values  of  Ee  and  Eg  were  varied.  While  it  was  not  thus  pointed  out 
in  discussing  the  current  forms  of  Figs.  161  and  162,  the  values  of  Ee 
and  Eff  are  the  factors  which  bring  about  the  change  of  current  form  as 
the  form  of  €p  is  maintained  constant.  The  form  of  current  shown  in 
(a)  Fig.  161  was  obtained  with  relatively  low  Ee  and  Egy  the  value  of 
each  of  these  being  increased  for  the  succeeding  diagrams  of  the  figure. 

In  Fig.  164  are  shown  the  efficiency  curves  for  the  various  runs  of 
Table  I  and  on  the  curve  sheet  are  given  the  calculated  values  of  the 
maximum  positive  grid  potential  for  that  condition  in  each  run  which 
gave  maximum  efficiency,  as  indicated  at  a,  6,  c,  d,  etc.  For  the  com- 
paratively low  value  of  current  in  the  oscillating  circuit  which  obtained 
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TABLE  I 


Kb  -i  1000  volts.     Ci  ^2^F.     Ct  -S.QImF. 


140.     Li  -9.8^.     //  -3.65  Amp. 


Run. 

Be 

volU. 

Bp 

effective 
volU. 

Input 

watU. 

It 

effective 

amps. 

R 
ohms. 

Output 

Rh' 

watU. 

Output 
'"  Input 
% 

E 

120 

220 

334 

0.98 

149 

143 

42.8 

150 

220 

298 

1.00 

149 

149 

50.0 

180 

220 

214 

1.02 

119 

124 

51.5 

210 

220 

186 

1.00 

89 

89 

47.8 

250 

220 

119 

0.96 

^ 

39 

32.8 

150 

260 

302 

1  00 

149 

149 

49.3 

180 

260 

273 

1.03 

149 

158 

58.0 

210 

260 

241 

0.99 

149 

149 

60.5 

240 

260 

197 

0.99 

119 

117 

59.5 

270 

260 

161 

0.96 

89 

82 

51.0 

150 

300 

302 

1.00 

149 

149 

49.3 

180 

300 

283 

1.02 

149 

155 

5418 

210 

300 

261 

1.02 

149 

155 

60.0 

240 

300 

246 

1.00 

149 

149 

60.8 

270 

300 

212 

0.98 

134 

129 

60.8 

A 

180 

340 

291 

1.01 

149 

152 

52.3 

210 

340 

278 

1.03 

149 

158 

56.8 

240 

340 

265 

1.04 

149 

161 

60.8 

270 

340 

244 

1.01 

149 

152 

62.4 

•  B 

300 

340 

229 

0.99 

149 

146 

63.8 

330 

340 

186 

0.99 

119 

117 

63.0 

270 

400 

260 

1.02 

149 

155 

69.7 

300 

400 

250 

1.03 

149 

158 

66.3 

330 

400 

235 

1.02 

149 

155 

66.0 

360 

400 

222 

1.00 

149 

149 

67.3 

390 

400 

197 

0.96 

134 

124 

63.0 

420 

400 

150 

1.02 

89 

93 

61.8 

C 

450 

400 

126 

0.98 

74 

71 

56.3 

D 

410 

460 

228 

1.02 

149 

155 

68.0 

420 

500 

245 

1.05 

149 

164 

67.0 

450 

500 

237 

1.04 

149 

161 

68.0 

480 

500 

222 

1.01 

149 

152 

68.6 

510 

500 

195 

1.04 

119 

129 

66.2 

540 

500 

176 

1.02 

104 

108 

61.5 

570 

500 

157 

1.04 

89 

96 

61.2 
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during  these  tests  the  form  of  plate  voltage  is  somewhat  different  from 
a  sine  wave,  and  the  variation  of  best  grid  potential  may  have  been  due 
to  this  cause.  The  increase  in  efficiency  with  increase  of  Eg  and  Ec  is 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  analysis  given  for  Fig.  161. 


500  VolU 


Fig.  164. — ^Efficiency  curves  plotted  from  Table  I;  the  values  of  positive  grid  potential 
for  maximum  efficiency  in  each  run  is  calculated  and  recorded.  This  agrees  well 
with  the  predicted  "best  grid  potential." 

A  series  of  runs  was  then  carried  out  (results  given  in  Table  II)  to  study 
the  effect  of  var3dng  the  value  of  the  minimum  plate  voltage,  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same;  this  was  accomplished  by  varying  R,  thus 
cutting  down  the  value  of  the  oscillating  current  and  hence  the  variation 
of  voltage  across  the  condenser  Ci,  Fig.  154.    The  variation  of  potential 

TABLE  n 

^6 -1000  volts.     Ci-2|(F.     Ci-3.91m^.    "^-138.     Li-0.8ff.    // -3.65  Amp. 


Run. 

ep 
min. 
volts. 

Be 

volts. 

Bg 

effective 
volts. 

Input 
watts. 

It 

effective 

amps. 

R 
ohms. 

Output 

-ft!,' 

watts. 

Output 
''*  Input 
% 

A 

30 

270 

300 

134 

1.12 

37 

46.5 

34.7 

100 

270 

300 

179 

1.10 

85 

103 

57.5 

160 

270 

300 

204 

1.02 

117 

122 

59.8 

250 

270 

300 

217 

0.91 

149 

123 

56.8 

B 

490 

270 

300 

255 

0.60 

297 

107 

42.0 
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across  this  condenser,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  what  controls  the  fluctuation 
of  plate  voltage. 

The  value  of  mimimum  plate  voltage  can  be  calculated  by  subtracting 
from  Eb  the  resistance  drop  through  Li  (which  was  very  small  for  most 
of  our  tests)  and  from  this  subtracting  the  maximum  value  of  the  alter- 
nating potential  drop  across  Ci.  These  calculations  were  made  and  the 
results  are  shown  in  the  curve  of  Fig.  165;  the  results  verify,  better  than 
might  be  expected,  the 
conclusions  reached  from 
theory.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  value  of 
Cp  (min.)  the  calculated 
values  agreed  with  the 
values  measured  from  the 
films;  the  value  of  30  was 
obtained  by  measure- 
ment of  the  film,  the  cal- 
culated value  not  agree- 
ing very  well. 

For  various  of  the 
runs  given  in  Table  I 
oscillograms  were  taken; 
for  the  conditions  of  run 
A  the  curves  of  Cp,  e,,  and 
ip  are  given  in  Fig.  166. 
From  this  film,  as  for 
the  succieeding  ones,  the 
first  thing  to  be  noticed  ^®-  165.--From  the  resulto  given  m  Table  U  the  effi- 

is  that  the  grid  voltage      ««°^«.^«  ^^^^  *Y  rf^?'^''®,?T  """"^ 
MO  vKum^^   u  «  6   ^     v/  vc^^      ^^^  mmimum  plate  potential  of  160  volts  the  proper 

and  plate  voltage  are  just  value  predicted  from  Fig.  169. 
180^  out  of  phase,  show- 
ing that  the  load  circuit  was  resistive  only.  The  maximum  positive 
potential  of  the  grid  measures  on  the  film  296  volts  and  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  plate  potential  measiu'es  220  volts.  By  reference  to  the  curves 
of  Fig.  159  it  may  be  seen  that  for  these  respective  voltages  a  large  part 
of  the  electron  current  is  drawn  to  the  grid,  resulting  in  the  peculiar 
double  humped  curve  of  plate  current.  The  maximum  negative  grid 
potential  was  650  volts,  but  even  this  was  not  suflicient  to  make  the  plate 
current  zero.  Its  values  follow,  as  exactly  can  be  measured,  the  values 
given  by  the  curve  of  Fig.  163. 

For  run  fi  a  set  of  oscillograms  was  taken  to  show  all  of  the  quantities 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  tube;  it  required  five  oscillograph  records 
to  get  all  the  quantities  wanted.    These  five  films  were  combined  to  make 
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the  record  shown  in  Fig.  167;  in  fitting  the  various  filniB  tt^ther  care 
was  taken  to  see  that  they  had  their  proper  respective  pfaaaes.  The 
white  line  drawn  vertically  throti^  all  the  records  gives  a  line  of  equi- 
phase. 

This  set  of  curves  gives  the  complete  story  of  the  circuit  and  tube. 
The  plate  current  is  very  nearly  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  162,  and  the  plate 
potential  is  nearly  of  the  form  shown  in  condition  (a)  of  the  same  figure. 
The  shght  depression  in  the  peak  value  i,  is  due  to  the  grid  taking  some 
current,  this  depression  coinciding  in  timd  with  the  peak  of  grid  current. 
The  form  of  the  positive  alternation  of  the  i  curve  is  not  like  those  pre- 


Fio.  166.— OscillognuD  for  cDoditioDB  of  Run  il— 'BiUe  I;  eridenUy  the  minimum 
plate  potential  is  too  low. 

viously  given,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  assumed  that  /»  was  con- 
stant whereas  it  actually  had  considerable  fluctuation,  as  shown  in  the 
record.  If  the  coil  used  for  Li  had  more  inductance  this  variation  in 
/»  would  be  diminished;  we  had  only  10  henries  with  a  resistance  of  189 
ohms,  the  coil  being  air  core.  In  practice  an  iron  core  coil  of  greater 
inductance  would  be  used,  but  we  did  not  want  to  introduce  any  other 
sources  of  distortion  than  the  tube  itself. 

The  form  of  current  in  condenser  Ci  differs  from  that  in  condenser 
Ca  because  of  the  effect  of  i  which  will  practically  all  flow  through  Ci 
for  the  circuit  as  arranged. 

The  grid  current  has  just  the  form  and  m^nitude  predictable  from 
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Fig.  159;  the  amoiint  of  current  taken  by  the  grid  in  this  test  and  the 
values  of  E,  and  E.  used  caused  a  loss  of  power  on  the  grid  (due  to 
bombardmeDt)  of  about  10  watts. 


Fia.  167. — OaciUogram  of  all  the  cuireDta  and  voltages  for  Run  B— Table  I;  the  white 
line  represents  the  Hame  phase  on  all  films.  The  calculated  efficienc;  from  the  efy 
and  tfi  areas  agrees  well  with  the  calculated  efficiency. 

The  two  filament  currents,  i/  and  i'f,  have  forms  which  might  be  pre- 
dicted from  curves  similar  to  those  given  in  Fig.  167;  in  that  end  of  the 
filament  carrying  the  lai^r  current  the  continuous  current  ammeter 
measuring  the  current  indicated  only  3.65  amperes,  whereas  the  current 
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actually  went  as  high  ss 
3.99  amperes  when  the 
plate  was  taking  its 
maximiim  current.  The 
exact  amount  of  emis- 
sion from  the  filament 
when  the  tube  is  acting 
as  a  generator  cannot 
be  predicted  from  the 
static  characteristic; 
the  temperature  distri- 
bution in  the  filament 
which  exists  in  the  os- 
cillating condition  of 
the  tube  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  a  static 
test,  and  it  is  this  tem- 
perature distribution 
which  determines  the 
total  emission. 

The  drop  across  the 
condenser  C2  was  taken 
to  see  whether  or  not 
it  had  the  right  magni- 
tude and  phase  to  serve 
for  excitation  of  the 
grid  when  the  tube  was 
run  self-exciting;  the 
value  of  C2  had  been 
adjusted  with  this  point 
in  mind. 

The  scheme  of  get- 
ting the  efficiency  indi- 
cated in  Figs.  161  and 
162  was  tried  on  this 
record  of  Cp^  ip,  and  i, 
the  power  curves  of  epip 
and  epi  being  shown  in 
Fig.  167 ;  the  value  ob- 
tained, 59  per  cent, 
FiQ.  108. — Form  of  plate  current  curve  predicted  from  agrees  within  the  pre- 
Fig.  159;  it  agrees  well  with  the  form  actually  obtained  cision  of  the  test  with 

^  ^-  ^^^-  that  measured  by  the 


Time 
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meters  in  the  test.  The  value  of  63.8  per  cent  given  in  Table  I  was  the 
value  obtained  when  the  oscillograph  circuits  were  not  connected,  the 
closing  of  the  circuits  changed  the  conditions  enough  to  drop  the  efficiency 
to  59.5  per  cent. 

Fig.  168  shows  the  form  of  ip  which  is  predicted  from  Fig.  159  after  the 
forms  and  magnitudes  of  ep  and  eg  have  been  assumed;  this  form  of  ip 
is  very  close  to  the  actual  form  given  in  the  oscillogram  of  Fig.  167. 

The  result  of  our  tests  and  analysis  have  then  shown  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  tube  as  a  converter  can  be  accurately  predicted  from  the  three  sets 
of  curves  given  in  Figs.  156,  159,  and  163  after  we  have  determined,  from 
the  curves  of  Fig.  159,  what  the  best  minimum  plate  potential  is  and 
also  what  the  maximum  positive  potential  of  the  grid  should  be. 


^ 


<^>—m^i 


<S> 
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FiQ.  169. — ^Arrangement  of  the  tube  circuit  for  self-excitation;  the  machine  Ee  main- 
tains the  grid  at  the  proper  average  potential. 


To  get  a  fair  efficiency  (60  per  cent  or  better)  the  value  of  h  should 
not  be  greater  than  25  per  cent  of  the  saturation  current  of  the  tube; 
with  the  efficiency  known  and  the  safe  radiation  of  power  from  the  plate 
being  known  the  proper  value  of  Eb  is  fixed. 

Self-excited  Tube. — Using  the  circuit  and  constants  used  in  getting 
the  records  of  Fig.  167  an  attempt  was  made  to  run  the  tube  self-exciting 
by  changing  the  connections  slightly  as  shown  in  Fig.  169.  The  choke 
coil  1/2  serves  to  prevent  the  grid  from  being  short-circuited  to  the  filament 
(for  the  a.c.  excitation)  through  the  machine  Ee.  The  voltage  for  exci- 
tation was  obtained  from  the  drop  across  the  condenser  C2,  the  insulating 
condenser  C3  being  necessary  to  prevent  short-circuiting  the  machine 
Eb.  With  this  connection  the  grid  does  not  get  quite  as  much  excita- 
tion as  shown  by  the  curve  6c,  in  Fig.  167,  because  an  appreciable  part 
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of  this  voltage  is  used  in  overcoming  the  reactance  drop  in  C3.  (In  this 
calculation  the  capacity  of  the  grid  circuit  of  the  tube  itself  must  be  con- 
sidered; in  some  of  the  Type  P  tubes  this  capacity  is  as  high  as  500  /x/*/, 
when  the  load  circuit  has  its  proper  impedance  for  mtoimum  output — 
see  p.  442.) 

The  circuit  of  Fig.  169  refused  to  act  as  it  did  for  the  separate  excita- 
tion, giving  a  small  output  at  a  low  efficiency;  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  record  in  Fig.  167  gave  the  reason.  The  alternating  com- 
ponents of  eg  and  ep  must  be  exactly  180°  out  of  phase  if  the  maximum 
output  and  efficiency  are  to  obtain,,  as  becomes  at  once  evident  if  the 
construction  of  Fig.  161  be  carried  out  for  any  other  than  the  180°  rela- 
tion. Measurement 
of  the  film  of  Fig. 
167  shows  ee,  to  be 
33°  out  of  the  180° 
phase  with  ep  and 
that  much  phase  dis- 
placement is  suffi- 
cient to  completely 
upset  the  conclusions 
so  far  reached.  It 
was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  change  the 
relative    phase  of  ep 
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FiQ.  170.— A  possible  arrangement  of  self-excitation,  in  which  *°^  ^»-  .  ^  possible 
the  phase  of  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid  is  adjustable.  Scheme  is  conven- 
tionally indicated  in 
Pig.  170;  a  rotating  field  is  produced  by  proper  connection  to  the  load 
circuit  and  a  rotatable  coil  placed  in  this  rotating  field  serves  for  the 
grid  excitation.  We  had  a  simpler  scheme  at  hand  so  did  not  try  this 
one. 

The  difference  in  phase  in  the  voltages  across  Ci  and  C2  comes  from 
the  effect  of  the  current  f,  present  in  Ci  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  C2. 
By  making  the  effect  of  this  current  small  its  disturbing  effect  may  be 
reduced,  and  this  can  be  done  by  increasing  the  values  of  C\  and  C2,  and 
decreasing  the  value  of  iJ,  the  value  of  L  being  properly  reduced  to  main- 
tain the  same  resonant  frequency.  The  increase  in  capacity  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  oscillatory  current  ii,  and  as  i  remains  constant  its  effect 
on  the  relative  phases  of  ec,  and  ec,  becomes  proportionately  less  as  the 
capacity  is  increased. 

The  arrangement  of  apparatus  remaining  as  in  Fig  154,  the  constants 
were  readjusted  for  efficient  operation  and  a  set  of  readings  were  obtained 
a£  follows:  i^6  =  900  volts,  J?,  =230  volts,  Eg  =310  volts,  Frequency  =  143, 
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Fig.  171. — Conditiona  occurring  in  the  self-excited  tube;  the  plate  current  did  not 
drop  to  zero  aa  it  should  do,  because  there  was  not  enough  negative 'potential  on 
the  grid. 
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Fia.  172. — InthucMeof  the  sdf-exciting  tube  the  plate  voltt^  did  not  fall  sufficieDtly 
low  to  give  beet  efficiency;  it  meaeures  on  the  fihn  300  volte  where  as  Fig.  165  ehowB 
the  proper  minimum  plate  potential  to  be  160  volts. 
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Li  =9,8  henries,  76  =  0.321  ampere,  Ci-9.2  microfarada,  C2  =  19.4  micro- 
farads. The  resistance  of  the  load  circuit  was  7.80  ohms  and  the  oscil- 
latory currant  produced  was  4.30  amperes,  giving  an  alternating  current 
output  of  143  wattfi.  The  input  to  the  tube  circuit  is  obtained  from  the 
product  £»/»  after  certain  losses,  not  chargeable  to  the  tube  circuit,  have 
been  deducted. 

The  condensers  Ci  and  Ca  each  conaisted  of  two  condensers  connected 
in  series  because  of  the  hi^  potentials  occurring  in  the  circuit.  In  order 
to  make  the  two  individual  condensers  divide  the  voltage  Ea,  equally  it 
is  neceesary  that  their  insulation  resistances  be  alike,  a  condition  seldom 


Fia.  173.— Sepamfdy  racited  tube— £»  =  1040,  ;»  =  .170,    B,=270,  ff,-3o6,  fi=37. 
Input= 106  watts.    Output =50,  Efficiency  =  47%. 

encountered.  That  condenser  having  the  higher  resistance  (the  better 
one)  will  take  practically  all  of  the  Et  voltage  as  well  as  its  share  of  the 
alternating  voltage  of  the  circuit,  resulting  in  its  probable  breakdown. 
To  prevent  this  occurrence  leak  resistances  were  used  across  each  of  the 
condensers  making  up  Ci  and  Ca,  the  leaks  each  being  21,000  ohms,  making 
the  leak  resistance  of  C\  and  Cs  each  42,000  ohms.  Subtracting  the  PR 
losses  in  these  leaks  as  well  as  the  PR  losses  in  the  choke  coil  Li,  gives 
the  input  to  the  tube  circuit  229  watts;  the  efiSciency  was  thus  62.7  per 
cent. 

'  Oscfllograms  taken  of  the  currents  in  this  cireuit  are  given  in  Fig.  171. 
It  is  evident  that  the  values  of  Eg  and  Ec  might  well  have  been  greater, 
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resulting  io  a  h^her  efficiency  because  of  the  resultant  smaller  mimmum 
plate  current.  Although  the  plate  current  is  small  the  plate  volt^e  is 
large  and  so  results  in  a  high  unnecessary  loss  on  the  plate. 

The  phase  of  ec,  is  now  practically  coincident  with  that  of  E,,  and  it 
should  therefore  serve  as  a  source  of  excitation.  The  circuit  did  not  give 
as  much  power,  however,  when  made  self-exciting,  as  it  should,  so  the 
constants  were  changed  slightly  to  get  more  power.  As  finally  tested 
the  self-exciting  circuit  had  the  constants  and  performance  given  here- 
with: E*  =  1000  volts, /»=  0.335  ampere,  Ci  =7.36  microfarads,  C2  =13.8 
microfarads,  L=0.201  henry,  Li=9.8  henries,  L2=9.0  henries,  £^,^230 


Fig.  174.— Conditions  as  given  in  Run  B,  Table  11. 

volts,  fi=8.0  ohms.  The  current  produced  in  the  oscillating  circuit  was 
4.40  amperes,  resulting  in  an  efficiency  of  57  per  cent. 

Fig.  172  shows  the  currents  and  voltages  in  this  self-exciting  circuit, 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  why  such  a  comparatively  low  efficiency  was 
obtained;  the  minimum  plate  voltage,  instead  of  being  160  volts,  as  it 
should  for  this  tube,  was  300  volta.  For  this  figure  the  curve  of  plate 
current  included  also  the  alternating  component  of  the  grid  current,  hence 
the  absence  of  the  depression  at  the  peak  value. 

The  current  through  the  plate-current  vibrator  reversed  during  part 
of  the  cycle,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  vibrator  carried  in  addition  to  the 
plate  and  grid  currents,  an  alternating  current  which  resulted  from  the 
voltage  across  the  condenser  C2  acting  through  the  reactance  of  coil  L2  and 
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condenser  C2,  Fig.  169.  This  current  is  shown  as  i.  in  Fig.  172;  when 
the  plate  current  is  corrected  by  this  email  amount  it  is  seen  that  the  plate 
current  does  not  reverse,  as  we  know  it  cannot  with  the  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  this  test. 

Action  of  tiie  Tube  at  High  Frequency. — It  was  desired  to  show  that 
the  action  of  the  tube  was  just  the  same  at  hi^  frequency  as  at  the  low 
frequencies  used,  so  a  circuit  was  arranged  similar  to  that  of  F^.  169, 
with  smaller  values  of  capacity  and  inductance.  The  choke  coils  Li 
and  L2  used  in  the  previous  tests  would  act  as  condensers  of  comparatively 
low  reactance  at  the  high  frequency  to  be  used  bo  they  also  had  to  be 


FM.  ITS.— Conditioiis  as  gtvoi  in  Run  B,  Table  I. 

changed.  The  constants  of  the  circuit  used  were:  ^»  =  1000  volts,  /* 
=0.286  ampere,  Ci=.0144  farad,  C2=.0284  microfarad,  frequency 
=98,500,  Li=.023  henry,  L2  =  .016  henry,  E,-=240  volts,  K=6.16  ohms 
(high-frequency  determination).  There  were  no  leaks  used  with  the  con- 
densers in  this  circuit,  so  that  the  product  E^h,  after  subtracting  the 
r^B  I08B  on  the  choke  coil  Li,  gives  the  input.  It  is  found  to  be  284 
watts,  and  as  the  output  to  the  load  circuit  was  160  watts  the  efficiency 
was  56.2  per  cent,  which  is  in  fair  agreement  with  the  results  obtained 
at  166  cycles. 

Figs.  173-177  are  shown  Bome  special  oscillograms  of  the  plate  current, 
plate  voltage,  and  grid  voltage,  all  for  the  separately  excited  tube  with 
the  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  154;  the  conditions  of  the  circuit  were  as  noted 
in  Tables  I  and  II. 
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The  conditionB  obtaining  when  Fig.  177  waa  taken  show  the  best 
adjustments  for  efficiency  which  we  were  able  to  get  with  the  Type  P 
tube;  the  high  efficiency  was  obtained  without  unduly  decreasing  the 
output.  If  thifl  form  of  plate  current  could  be  maintained  and  the  value 
of  E»  be  increased  to  3000  volta  the  calculated  efficiency  becomes  85 
per  cent;  this  is  probably  as  good  as  could  be  done  with  sine  wave 
shapes  of  ep  and  e„  but  it  seems  as  though,  by  suitably  deforming  botJii 
of  them,  giving  them  both  flat  tops,  the  efficiency  could  be  considerably 
increased  over  this  value. 


Fio.  176.— Condiuons  as  giveo  in  Run  C,  Tabl«  I. 

Tests  similar  to  those  described  in  this  paper  were  carried  out  using 
a  much  smaller  tube,  that  styled  1^  the  U.  S.  A.  Signal  Corps  type  VT-2. 
The  results  obtuned  with  the  large  tube  were  duplicated  almost  exactly 
in  so  far  as  efficiency  was  concerned.  It  was  found  possible  to  so  adjust 
the  values  of  Ee  and  Ec  that  the  tube  gave  an  output  of  6.3  watts  with 
an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  the  voltage  vaed  in  the  plate  circuit  being 
the  rated  value,  namely  300  volte.  It  was  found  possible  to  get  over 
7  watts  output  with  the  plate  loss  considerably  lower  than  its  safe  rated 
value;  if  the  plate  voltage  had  been  increased  to  perhaps  400  vtdts  the 
tube  output  might  have  been  raised  to  10  watts  while  still  having  the 
plate  loss  within  its  safe  value. 

These  tests  were  all  carried  out  with  a  separately  excited  tube;  witli 
the  tube  self-excited  the  efficiency  waa  not  obtained  higher  than  61  per 
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cent,  with  &  plate  voltage  of  300.  This  run  gave  an  output  c^  5.6  watts 
output  with  a  current  7»  of  0.305  ampere;  the  frequency  was  400,000 
cycles,  the  value  of  R  was  53  otims,  the  oscillating  current  0.325  ampere,, 
Ci  and  Ca  being  1360  and  770  micro-micro-farads,  respectively.  The 
value  of  Ee  waa  40  viAta. 

With  the  conditions  of  a  self-excited  circuit  adjusted  for  the  best 
conditions  as  previously  outlined  difficulty  may  be  encountered  in  start- 
ing the  circuit  to  oscillate,  a  shock  of  some  kind  being  generally  required 
to  start  oscillations.    Because  of  this  possible  difficulty  it  may  be  the  best 


Fia.  17?.— Bwt  oonditioDs  for  high  efficiency.    £»-1040,  /»=.286,  £«<=410,  £(»46D, 
fi-149,  Input-227  watte,  Output-155,  Efficiency -68%. 

practice  to  run  these  tubes  separately  excited,  using  one  tube  (so  adjusted 
that  it  oscillates  readily)  for  exciting  others  as  indicated  in  Figs.  140-141, 
pp.  533-534.  It  may  well  be  that  with  a  higher  resistance  in  the  oscil- 
lating circuit  more  output  can  be  obtained  from  two  tubes  if  one  only 
is  used  as  a  generator,  the  other  being  used  as  exciter  only.  Certainly 
if  more  than  two  tubes  are  to  be  used  it  will  be  well  to  use  one  as  exciter 
for  supplying  the  grid  voltage  for  the  others.  The  small  exciter  tube 
should  be  set  with  coupling  much  greater  than  the  critical  value  and  it 
will  "  key  "  readily  and  quickly.  The  power  tube  excited  should  be 
arrai^ed  with  sufficient  grid  bias  to  get  the  form  of  plate  current  shown ' 
on  page  553;  the  amount  of  excitation  imparted  to  the  grid  of  the  power  j 
tube  must,  of  course,  also  be  properly  adjusted. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Circuit  of  Fig.  122. — Using  the  circuit  shown  in 
Fig.  122,  a  series  of  runs  was  made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  changing 
the  constants  of  the  circuit  and  some  of  the  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  178 
and  179;  the  legends  and  diagrams  on  the  curve  sheets  m^e  them  self- 
explanatory.  For  theee  tests  three  pliotrons  (type  P-30)  were  operated 
in  parallel,  all  grids  being  connected  tc^ther  as  also  were  the  plates;  the 
plate  current  recorded  on  the  curve  sheets  is  that  of  one  tube. 

It  may  be  seen,  from  Fig.  178,  curve  3,  for  example,  that  for  efficient 
coils  and  condensers  of  the  type  used  here  it  is  possible  to  get  as  much 
as  16,000  volt  amperes  from  one  tube,  with  only  800  volts  on  the  plate 
and  normal  filament  current.     The  behavior  of  the  tubes,  as  regards 


Value  of  Lfi  Id  10   heorlM 
Fia.  178. — Amount  of  high-frequency  power  obtainable  from  three  Type  P  pliotrons  ia 
ptkrallel  and  effect  of  changes  in  L^. 

stabihty,  conditions  for  maximum  output,  etc.,  agree  fairly  well  with  the 
theoretical  predictions. 

CharacteristicB  <^  the  Three-electrode  Tube  as  an  AjnpMer. — As  the 
voltage  impressed  on  the  input  circuit  of  a  tube  causes  a  change  in  the 
plate  current  which  may  be  flowing  through  an  inductance  or  resistance 
in  the  external  plate  circuit,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  drop  across  this 
external  circuit  may  be  many  times  greater  than  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on 
the  grid,  the  device  may  be  used  as  a  voltage  amplifier.  The  amplified 
voltage  in  the  output  circuit  will  have  very  nearly  the  same  form  as  the 
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input  voltage,  suflSciently  so  that  the  currents  due  to  speech  may  be 
amplified  many  times  (1000-10,000)  and  the  reproduction  of  the  voice 
be  almost  perfect.  The  circuits  used  in  amphfiers  and  arrangement  of 
apparatus  are  taken  up  in  a  later  chapter;  in  this  section  we  shall  con- 
sider only  the  amplif3ang  characteristics  of  the  tube  itself* 

As  noted  before  a  voltage  of  Emg  sin  wi  introduced  in  the  input  circuit 
of  a  tube  is  equivalent  to  a  voltage  of  iMyEme  sin  ut  introduced  into  the  plate 
circuit,  this  voltage  causes  an  alternating  current  to  flow  in  the  plate  cir- 
cuit, the  magnitude  and  phase  of  which  depend  upon  the  external  impe- 
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Value  of  Lpin  microhenries 

Fig.  179. — Showing  the  effect  of  varying  the  plate  circuit  inductance  with  fixed  vahie 
of  Lg.  Region  of  oscillation  indicated  by  solid  lines;  outside  these  limits  tubes 
refused  to  oscillate. 


dance  in  the  plate  circuit  and  the  resistance  of  the  tube  itself.     If  we  call 
the  alternating  component  of  the  plate  current  Ip  we  have  the  relation, 

fJioEg 


^"^    R^+W 


(105) 


in  which  R  is  the  external  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit.  The  drop  across 
R  (which  is  the  only  available  part  of  the  amplified  voltage,  the  rest  being 
used  up  inside  the  tulSe  itself)  is  IpR  and  this  is  evidently  given  by 

IpR  =  Ep  =  Egfxo  ^      p. 
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From  this  we  get  the  actual  voltage  amplification  due  to  the  tube,  which 
is  designated  as  /x, 


M=MO 


R 


R^+R 


(106) 


This  factor  /i  will  be  constant  (independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
input  voltage  E^)  only  for  such  value  of  Eg  as  give  constant  Rp.  This 
can  be  seen  at  once  from  the  static  characteristic  of  a  tube,  showing  the 
relation  between  plate  current  and  grid  potential,  this  curve  to  be  taken 
with  the  proper  value  of  R  in  the  plate  circuit;  throughout  that  part  of  this 
curve  which  gives  uniform  slope  the  factor  n  is  constant  and  the  ampli- 


Value  of  («p+/«o«a) 


Fig.  180. — Two  tubes  having  different  plate-current  characteristics  as  indicated  in 
M  and  N  will  give  amplified  currents  having  more  or  less  distortion,  N  giving  more 
distortion  than  M, 

fication  is  distortionless,  a  very  necessary  feature  of  an  amplifier  used 
for  speech  amplification,  but  of  httle  importance  for  ordinary  signal 
amplification. 

This  point  is  indicated  in  Fig.  180;  two  different  tubes  (or  different 
arrangements  of  the  same  tube)  might  have  characteristics  as  shown  at  M 
and  N  and  the  form  of  the  plate  current  produced  for  a  sine  wave  of  volt- 
age impressed  on  the  grid  as  shown  by  curves  m  and  n  in  the  same  figure. 

With  curve  N  the  value  of  -r^  is  greater  the  more  positive  the  grid 

becomes,  resulting  in  a  lower  Rp;  from  Eq.  (106)  it  may  be  seen  that  for 
a  given  value  of  R  the  factor  m  becomes  greater  the  smaller  Rp.  A  sine 
wave  of  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid,  therefore,  does  not  produce  a  sine 
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wave  of  current  in  the  plate  circuit  and  so  will  not  produce  a  sine  wave 
of  voltage  across  a  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit. 
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From  Eq.  (106)  it  is  evident  that  if  the  amplifjdng  power  of  a  tube 
is  to  be  efficiently  used  the  value  of  R  must  be  at  least  as  large  as  Rp  and 
should  really  be  much  larger.     In  Fig.  181  is  shown  the  measured  ampli- 
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fication  constant  of  the  Signal  Corps  VT-1  tube  taken  under  various 
conditions.  It  is  seen  that  the  factor  /x  increases  as  R  increases,  for  all 
conditions. 

Curve  1  was  taken  with  a  constant  "  B  "  battery  voltage;  under 
this  condition  the  plate  voltage  decreased  as  R  was  increased  due  to 
the  resistance  drop  in  R,  But  a  decreased  plate  voltage  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  Rp,  so  that  for  this  condition  as  R  was  increased,  it  approachecf 
Rp  very  slowly  due  to  the  increase  in  Rp  with  increase  in  R. 
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f^G.  182. — Showing  effect  on  the  amplifying  power  of  a  tube  of  holding  the  grid  at 
different  average  potentials,  making  the  grid  more  negative  increases  the  tube 
resistance,  hence  requiring  a  higher  external  resistance  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
amplification. 


Curve  2,  compared  to  curve  1,  shows  the  eflFect  on  /x  of  increasing  the 
"  B  "  battery  voltage  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  IR  drop  in  the 
plate  circuit,  thus  maintaining  the  plate  voltage  constant;  it  is  seen  that 
the  increase  of  /x  with  R  is  much  more  rapid.  Curve  3  shows  the  effect 
of  maintaining  the  plate  potential  at  30  volts  instead  of  20  volts.  The 
alternating-current  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube  Rp  was 
measured  for  curves  2  and  3  and  is  indicated  in  the  curves;  it  is  seen  for 
each  of  them  that  when  /2  =  fip,  m  =iAK)  as  it  should  from  Eq.  (106). 
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In  using  a  tube  as  an  amplifier  it  is  customary  to  maintain  the  grid 
at  such  a  negative  potential  that,  for  any  probable  input  voltage,  the  grid 
will  not  become  positive;  maintaining  a  negative  grid  increases  the  value 
of  Rpj  so  that  for  a  given  ft,  /*  is  decreased.  This  effect  is  shown  in  Fig. 
182,  which  gives  the  behavior  of  a  tube  having  a  higher  value  of  fuy  than 
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Fig.  183. — Variation  in  amplifying  power  with  different  grid  potentials  and  different 

plate  circuit  voltages.      ,  . 

is  customary.  Fig  183  shows  the  variation  of  the  amplification  factor 
as  both  plate  circuit  voltage,  E^^  and  grid  potential,  Be,  were  varied. 
It  is  evident  that  this  tube  could  be  used  eflFectively  for  only  small  values 
of  input  voltage. 

If  the  plate  current  of  a  tube  is  expressed  by  the  relation, 

t,=il{B,+/i0(£?.+BmpSin(a<))2 
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Fig.  184. — ^The  quality  of  amplification  (distortionless  or  not)  is  shown  by  a  test  of  this 
kind.  The  tube  used  requires  an  external  resistance  in  series  with  the  plate  of  at 
least  150,000  ohms  to  give  distortionless  amplification. 
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we  get  after  expansion, 

ip  =  AiEp+noEe)^+2Ano{Ep+noEc)E^  sin  (d 

+IU? — ^  cos  (2ca<+ir)+        2       ' 

The  first  term  gives  the  steady  value  of  plate  current  with  no  input  volt- 
age, the  second  the  true  amplification  current,  the  third  a  double*f  requency 
distortion  current,  and  the  fourth  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  tp, 
while  Emt  sin  cot  is  acting.  The  third  term  has  the  sapae  co^cient  as 
the  fourth  and  the  fourth  term  will  register  on  a  direct  ciurent  ammeter 
in  the  plate  circuit.  Hence  the  quality  of  amplification  of  a  tube  (distor- 
tionless or  not)  may  be  judged  by  the  indication  of  the  plate  ammeter 
as  the  input  voltage  is  impressed.  Fig.  184  shows  this  effect  and  also 
the  effect  of  added  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit  in  decreasing  the  distor- 
tion. With  150,000  ohms  added  in  the  plate  circuit,  this  tube  would 
give  essentially  distortionless  amplification  for  input  voltage  as  high  as 
5  volts. 

In  case  a  reactance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  for  repeating,  instead 
of  resistance,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of  m  is  greater  than  for  a 
corresponding  value  of  resistance.  Thus  if  an  inductive  reactance  (of 
negligible  resistance)  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  the  value  of  the  react- 
ance being  equal  to  the  tube  resistance,  a  value  of  m  is  obtained  equal  to 
0.7  /lo  instead  of  0.5  po  as  was  obtained  for  resistance.  This  follows  at 
once  by  considering  the  voltage  relations  in  a  tube  circuit,  as  given  in 
Kg,  96,  p.  475. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONTINUOUS-WAVE  TELEGRAPHY 

Advantage  of  Continuous-wave  Telegraphy. — Continuous-wave  teleg- 
raphy possesses  several  distinct  advantages  over  damped-wave  S3r8tenis 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Greater  Selectitnty, — This  advantage  is  due  primarDy  to  the  fact 
that  energy  radiated  by  a  spark  transmitter  is  sent  out  in  damped-wave 
trains.  These  wave-trains,  striking  the  receiving  antenna,  induce  therein 
an  electromotive  force,  and  if  the  circuit  is  tuned  to  the  incoming  wave, 
yniiYiTniiTTi  current  and  signal  strength  are  obtained.  However,  even  if  the 
circuit  is  somewhat  de-tuned,  the  damped-wave  train  will  excite  the  circuit 
to  a  considerable  extent,  causing  it  to  oscillate  at  its  own  frequency,  as  well 
as  at  the  frequency  of  the  signal  wave.*  In  other  words  the  selectivity 
of  reception  of  a  spark  signal  is  fixed,  not  only  by  the  decrement  of  the 
receiving  circuit,  but  also  by  the  decrement  of  the  wave-train  itself,  which, 
of  course,  is  that  of  the  transmitting  station;  thus  more  or  less  inter- 
ference always  exists  between  spark  stations,  if  the  wave-lengths  are 
close  to  one  another. 

If  we  consider  the  effect  of  continuous  waves  at  the  receiving  station, 
the  conditions  will  be  somewhat  different.  The  incoming  energy  forces 
the  receiving  circuit  to  oscillate  at  its  own  signal  frequency,  except  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  forced  and  natural  oscUlations  are  coexistent 
for  a  few  cycles.  Therefore  if  this  circuit  is  not  timed  to  resonance  with 
the  incoming  signal  and  does  not  possess  abnormal  resistance  values 
(which  would  flatten  out  its  resonance  curve),  the  current  flowing  will 
be  very  small  and  the  signal  strength  extremely  weak,  under  all  conditions 
of  adjustment  except  that  of  resonance.  Thus  the  selectivity  is  good,  and 
the  station  will  receive  no  messages  except  those  for  which  it  is  timed. 

2.  Increased  Range  of  Transmission. — This  follows  from  the  fact 
that  with  continuous-wave  transmission,  the  energy  is  radiated  at  and 
concentrated  into,  essentially  one  wave-length,  instead  of  being  spread 
over  a  number  of  wave-lengths,  as  indicated  by  the  energy  distribution 
curves  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  p.  326.  The  greater  the  amount  of  energy 
we  can  thus  concentrate  into  one  wave-length,  the  further  will  be  the 
distance  penetration  or  propagation  of  this  energy,  and  stations  may  be 

» See  Chapter  IV,  p.  268. 
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reached  at  much  greater  distances  from  the  sending  station  than  with 
the  spark  transmitter.^  Also,  for  the  same  range,  less  power  is  required 
than  with  the  spark  transmitter,  and  the  transmission  efficiency  thus 
improved. 

3.  Antenna  Voltages  Decreased. — Since  the  energy  is  radiated  in  a 
continuous  stream,  when  a  signal  is  being  sent,  and  not  in  groui)s,  it  follows 
that  for  a  given  power  in  the  antenna  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations 
need  not  be  so  great.  For  example,  if  we  assume  1000  sparks  per  second, 
a  decrement  of  .1,  and  a  300-meter  wave,  the  time  per  second  during  which 
energy  is  radiated  ^  is: 

lOOOX^  X  10-«  =  .046  second 

= 4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  time; 

whereas  with  continuous-wave  transmission  the  time  would  be  100  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  much  power  is  to  be  radiated  by  the  damped 
wave-transmitter,  comparatively  high  oscillation  amplitudes  must  be 
used,  that  is,  the  energy  associated  with  a  group  of  waves,  for  a  given 
amount  of  energy  radiated  per  second,  must  be  high,  since  enei^  is 
radiated  only  during  a  small  fraction  of  the  time.  Thus  a  given  antenna 
will  have  a  greater  possible  energy  radiation  on  continuous  waves,  since 
the  enei^  may  be  radiated  continuously;  an  advantage  of  thus  decreas- 
ing the  required  ampUtude  of  oscillation  for  a  given  radiation  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  required  voltage,  thus  decreasing  the  construction  difficulties 
encountered  in  extremely  high-voltage  apparatus  and  antennse  (due  to 
corona  losses,  insulation  requirements,  etc.). 

4.  Adjustment  of  Signal  Note, — With  damped-wave  transmission  this 
characteristic  is  a  fixed  quantity  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  receiving 
operator,  and  is  determined  entirely  by  the  transmitter  group  frequency. 
With  the  imdamped-wave  receivers  described  below,  this  can  be  varied, 
over  wide  limits,  to  a  value  most  suitable  to  the  operator  for  distinguishing 
from  strajrs.  The  adjustability  of  the  note  of  the  received  signal  also 
serves  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  eliminate  interference  from  other  stations; 
because  of  this  feature  another  signal,  differing  in  frequency  from  the  true 
signal  by  perhaps  1  per  cent,  is  actually  inaudible. 

Summary. — The  above  advantages  combine  to  give  to  a  continuous- 
wave  transmitter  a  wonderful  degree  of  selectivity  and  efficiency  of  trans- 

^  The  statement  is  true  primarily  because  of  the  greater  sensibility  of  the  receiving 
circuit  adjusted  for  continuous-wave  reception.  The  attenuation  which  occurs  as  a 
wave  travels  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  probably  the  same  for  continuous,  as  for 
damped,  waves. 

'  On  the  assumption  that  radiation  ceases  when  the  ciurent  in  the  antenna  has 
dropped  to  1  per  cent  of  its  original  value. 
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mission,  very  much  higher  than  could  be  obtained  with  the  damped- 
wave  type.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned  the  very  important  part 
which  continuous  waves  have  played  in  the  development  of  radio  telephony 
(see  Chapter  VIII),  for  which  it  is  essential.  Because  of  these  advantages, 
it  is  probable  that  continuou&-wave  telegraphy  will  ultimately  supersede 
and  replace  entirely  the  damped-wave  systems;  in  the  large  stations, 
this  change  already  has  been  made  or  is  being  made  at  the  present  time. 

ffig^-frequency  Undamped-wave  Generators. — Continuous  high-fre- 
quency oscillations  may  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the  several  schemes 
described  below.  All  of  these  have  been  conmiercially  developed  and 
apidied,  and  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  (this  relative  rating 
being  for  high-power  stations  only)  at  the  present  date  (1920).  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  three  means  of  generation  will  find  increasing 
development  in  the  future,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  will  be  superseded 
by  one  form  of  the  first  three  methods.  The  development  and  impor- 
tance of  vacuum  tubes  as  generators  of  high-frequency  oscillations  has 
been  very  rapid  within  recent  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  source  of 
high-frequency  power  will  ultimately  replace  all  others. 

The  several  means  of  high-frequency  power  generation  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Poulsen  Arc; 

(2)  Alexanderson  Alternator; 

(3)  Goldschmidt  Alternator; 

(4)  Iron  in  saturated  cores; 

(5)  Marconi  Series  of  Spark  Gaps; 

(6)  Oscillating  Tubes. 

Poulsen  Arc. — A  great  deal  of  work  has  recently  been  done  in  an  effort 
to  determine  with  exactness  the  action  and  theory  of  this  type  of  generator, 
the  best  presentation  being  that  of  P.  O.  Pedersen  ^  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  we  have  referred  largely 
to  his  paper  and  to  certain  earlier  theory  as  developed  by  Barkhausen, 
to  which  Pedersen  also  makes  reference.  Much  of  the  laboratory  work 
done  in  the  past  is  not  appUcable  to  the  modem  arc  generator,  due  to  the 
wide  divergence  of  the  test  arc  and  the  arc  generator  as  designed  and 
constructed  for  commercial  service. 

Elementary  Theofy.— Instability  of  the  Arc. — Consider  the  ordinary 
arc  circuit  indicated  in  Fig.  1  with  the  resistance  R  omitted  for  the  present. 
The  conduction  of  current  through  the  arc  is  simply  a  case  of  conduction 
through  an  ionized  gas,  in  this  case  vaporized  carbon  or  copper  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  Initially,  this  arc  stream  of  ionized  gas  is  not  present, 
so  that  to  start  the  current  flow  in  the  above  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  two  electrodes  in  contact.  The  intense  heat  developed  by  the  current 
1  "On  the  Poulsen  Arc  and  Its  Theory, "  Proc.  I.R.E.,  Vol.  6,  p.  256,  1917. 
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passing  through  the  point  of  contact  vaporisses  some  of  the  electrode 
material,  and  as  the  electrodes  are  separated  a  vapor  stream  or  arc  of 
ionized  gas  is  produced  which  forms  a  conducting  path  for  the  current. 
The  ionization  is  assisted  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  arc  and  the 
bombardment  of  the  negative  electrode  (cathode) 
by  the  positive  ions  this  dissociating  the  electrode 
into  positive  ions  and  electrons,  the  latter  then  being 
attracted  to  the  positive  electrode  (anode). 

As  is  the  case  for  pratically  all  gaseous  con- 
ductors, the  resistance  of  the  arc  decreases  as  the 
current  increases.  This  will  be  apparent  when  it  ^^'  u""^^  ordinary 
is  recalled  that  the  resistance  of  the  arc  depends  on  biliaiiw  resistance  in 
its  state  of  ionization  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  gf^^^  ^j^h  it,  or  else 
the  heating  or  vaporizing  forces  which  act  on  tlie  it  is  iaoperative. 
electrodes,  caused  by  the  current  flowing  throu^ 
the  circuit.  Stated  briefly,  the  more  ciurent  we  pass,  the  more  ionized 
vapor  we  have,  and  the  more  ionized  vapor,  the  ''  fatter  "  the  arc  and  the 
lower  the  resistance.  If  the  resistance  decreases  with  current  fast  enough, 
the  IR  drop  will  decrease,  even  if  the  current  increases,  and  this  is  always 

the  case  in  the  actual  arc.  The  current 
and  voltage  relations  of  such  a .  con- 
ductor would  appear  as  shown  in  the 
curve  of  Fig.  2,  known  as  the  "  static 
characteristic  "  of  the  arc;  this  name 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  obtained 
from  a  series  of  fixed  (static)  ciurent 
values  together  with  the  corresponding 
voltages. 
I    ^"**'*'*""-*"  Thus,    if   an   arc   were    connected 

i^  directly    across    a    constant-potential 

Fig.  2.-ReUtion  of  cuirent  and  volt-  ™PP^y  *  short-circuit  condition  might 
age  across  an  ordinary  arc.  ^  immediately  attained,  the  voltage 

impressed  always  being  above  the  value 
required  for  equilibrium  and  the  current  thus  continually  increasing  to 
make  IR  =  E.  Since  R  is  very  small  for  a  lai^  current,  the  condition 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  short-circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  volt- 
age impressed  corresponded  to  a.  Fig.  2,  and  the  current  started  to 
decrease  below  the  value  b,  then  the  arc  current  would  continually 
decrease  \mtil  the  arc  was  extinguished. 

Stabilizing  Effect  of  Resistance.— The  above  phenomenon  represents 
an  unstable  condition,  in  which  the  IR  drop  decreases  automaticdly  with 
increase  in  current.  A  stable  circuit  is  one  in  which  the  IR  drop  increases 
with  current,  and  to  stabilize  the  arc  it  is  necessary  to  add  additional 
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resistance  72  in  the  circuit,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  This  resistance  is  the 
familiar  ''  ballast "  resistance  used  on  all  arc  lamps,  and  the  conditions 
now  existing  in  the  circuit  are  shown  in  Fig.  3>  an  inspection  of  which 

will  indicate  how  the  circuit  has 
been  stabilized. 

Considering  curve  A ,  the  opera- 
tion is  stable  for  all  currents 
greater  than  /,  and  is  unstable  for 
currents  below  this  value.  Thus, 
on  the  stable  portion  of  the  curve, 
a  decrease  of  voltage  results  in  a 
decrease  of  current,  and  thus  a 
decreased  IR  drop  across  the  re- 
sistance. The  voltage  across  the 
arc  therefore  rises,  and  initial  con- 

«     «    Q,     .      -v    «j       „  .    ditions  are  restored.    The  current 

Fia.  3. — Snowing  the  "drops  '  occumng  in       ,  ,  .111, 

the  arc  equipped  with  ballast  distance;  value  may  be  controUed  by  vaiymg 
sufficient  series  resistance  must  be  used  the  terminal  voltage,  as  shown  by 
to  make  the  resistance  drop  across  the  the  two  current  values  a  and  6  on 
combination  of  resistance  and  arc  in  series  the  characteristic  curve  A,  or  by 
increase  with  the  current.  changing  the   amount   of   boUast 

resistance  used,  as  shown  by  the 
current  values  a  and  a'  for  two  different  characteristics  A  and  B  for 
the  same  terminal  voltage.  If  impressed  voltage  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  value  {E'  for  curve  B)  then  the  arc  may  operate  or  may  go 
out.    This  point  is  therefore  called  the  point  of  "  indifferent  "  stability. 

The  function  of  the  ballast  resistance  is 
thus  to  stabilize  the  operation  of  the  arc 
for  slow  changes  of  voltage.  Commercial 
arc  generators  have  this  resistance  short- 
circuited  when  operating  steadily,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency,  the  inductance  and 
inherent  resistance  of  the  circuit  being  Fio.  4.~If  a  circuit  of  L  and  C  in 
sufficient  to  stabilize  the  circuit.  series  is  shunted  around  an  arc 

Effect  <rf  Inductance— Choke  Coils.— If     supplied  from  a  continuous-cur- 

.,.,.,.  ..       _lj*xi.         rent  generator  through   choke 

a  very  high  mductance   is  inserted  m  the      ^y  f.^  ^  alternating  current 

circuit  as  shown  at  V  (Fig.  4)  very  qmck      ,^  Aq^  -^  the  circuit  made  up 
changes  of  generator  current  are  minimized      of  L,  C,  A,  and  arc  in  series, 
and  prevented  to  a  large  extent.    Thus  if 

a  sudden  increase  of  generator  voltage  occurred,  the  current  would  tend 
to  increase,  ani  would  increase  alighUyf  setting  up  a  counter  e.m.f .  of  self- 
induction  in  L'  which  would  minimize  the  variation  of  current.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  inductance,  in  order  to  be  effective,  requires 
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a  variation  in  the  current  flowing  through  it,  and  the  arc  supply  is  there- 
fore not  strictly  a  constant-current  source.  This  variation  may  be  made 
extremely  small,  however,  by  using  large  inductance  values. 

A  Simple  Eiplanation  of  the  Operation  of  the  Oscillating  Arc. — If  a 
condenser,  in  series  with  an  inductance,  is  connected  to  a  source  of  electric 
energy,  of  voltage  E,  the  current  which  flows  after  closing  the  switch  is 
an  oscillatory  one,^  its  frequency  being  fixed  by  the  natural  period  of  the 
oscillatory  circuit  and  its  magnitude  depending  upon  the  voltage  E, 
and  the  ratio  C/L.  This  oscillatory  current  dies  away  due  to  the  damping, 
and  the  condenser  is  finally  charged  to  a  potential  difference  Ey  and  there 
is  no  current  in  the  circuit. 

Suppose  an  arc,  connected  as  in  Fig.  4,  is  burning  steadily  (switch  in 
the  oscillatory  circuit  being  open),  with  a  difference  of  voltage  across  the 
two  electrodes  equal  to  E.  When  the  switch  is  closed  the  current  flowing 
in  the  L,  C,  R  circuit  is  given  by  ^ 


.-kj 


e"    mn  (d (1) 


Now  by  inspection  of  Fig.  4  it  is  evident  that  this  current  must  be 
robbed  from  the  arc,  because  the  value  of  L'  is  always  chosen  large  enough 
to  prevent  rapid  variations  of  current  from  the  generator.  Hence  when 
the  current  i  starts  to  flow  the  arc  current  starts  to  decrease,  being  always 
equal  to  lo—i.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  arc  that 
when  its  current  decreases  the  voltage  across  it  increases;  hence  Eq.  (1) 
does  not  correctly  represent  the  current  into  the  condenser,  unless  E  is 
made  to  depend  on  i  for  its  value.  Actually  the  current  is  greater  than 
indicated  by  Eq.  (1),  because  of  the  increase  in  E  during  the  time  i  is 
flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

The  increase  in  E  diuing  the  first  alternation  is  not  great,  because 
the  amount  of  current  taken  by  the  condenser  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  arc  current.  Thus  if  the  arc  is  burning  with  50  volts  across  the  gap 
and  a  current  of  10  amperes  is  flowing,  the  decrease  in  current  upon  first 
closing  the  switch  (Fig.  4)  will  probably  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 

arc  current.    The  value  of  -W^^  used  in  the  oscillating  circuit  should  not 

be  less  than  about  50;  the  normal  value  is  perhaps  200.  This  value  sub- 
stituted in  Eq.  (1)  shows  that  during  the  first  alternation  of  the  oscillatory 
state  the  maximum  value  of.  condenser  current  will  be  less  than  1  ampere. 
The  condenser  will  charge  up  to  a  voltage  about  twice  that  of  the  arc  ^ 
and  then  start  to  discharge;   the  current  during  discharge  adds  to  the 

^  For  analysis  of  this  action  see  Chapter  IV,  p.  249. 

*  Eq.  (11),  p.  208;  see  also  Fig.  39,  p.  251. 

•  See  Chapter  IV,  p.  251. 
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current  through  the  arc  and  thus  gives  it  greater  than  normal  value. 
This  results  in  a  decrease  in  voltage  across  the  arc,  thus  tending  to  facilitate 
the  discharge  of  the  condenser,  thus  producing  a  greater  discharge  current 
than  would  have  occurred  if  the  arc  voltage  had  held  constant. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  voltage-current  characteristic  of  the  arc 
tends  to  give  a  greater  current  in  the  condenser  during  both  the  charge 
and  dischai^e  periods,  than  would  occur  if  the  arc  voltage  were  independent 
of  the  current  through  the  arc. 

Now  the  current  flowing  into  the  oscillatory  circuit  is  supplied  when 
the  arc  voltage  is  higher  than  normal  and  the  current  flows  out  of  the 
oscillatory  circuit  (against  the  influence  of  the  arc  voltage)  when  the  arc 
voltage  is  less  than  normal.    As  energy  is  being  supplied  to  the  oscillatory 
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Curves  A  &  B  are  not  to  same  scale 


Fig.  5. — A  simple  explanation  of  the  oscillating  arc  can  be  obtained  from  these  curves; 
curves  A  show  the  start  of  oscillations  and  curves  B  give  the  conditions  when  the 
oscillations  have  reached  the  steady  state. 


circuit  during  the  chai^  and  extracted  during  the  dischai^.  from  the 
conditions  just  cited  it  is  evident  that  Tnore  energy  is  supplied  to  the  oscU" 
latory  circuit  from  the  arc  supply  circuit  during  the  charge  than  is  given  up 
to  the  arc  during  the  discharge.  Unless  too  great  a  resistance  is  present 
in  the  oscillatory  circuit  this  action  results  in  a  building  up  of  the  current 
in  the  oscillatory  circuit,  and  this  building  up  will  increase  until  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  oscillatory  current  is  practically  equal  to  the  generator 
current,  /q. 

This  action  is  shown  by  curves  A  of  Fig.  (5),  the  curves  of  which 
are  nearly  self-explanatory;  the  current  in  the  oscillatory  circuit  is  reck- 
oned positive  when  it  is  flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 
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The  lower  curve  of  Fig.  5  is  the  product  of  the  current  t  and  the  voltage 
acting  on  the  oeciUatory  circuit.  Area  A  gives  the  energy  supplied  to 
the  oscillatory  circuit  by  the  arc  during  the  first  alternation,  and  area 
B  gives  the  energy  supplied  by  the  oscillatory  circuit  to  the  arc  during 
the  second  alternation.  The  difference,  A-B,  gives  the  energy  supplied 
to  the  aedUodory  circuit  during  the  complete  cyde,  and  if  (his  is  greater 
than  the  PR  loss  in  the  osciUatory  circuit  during  the  cyde  the  oscOr 
latory  current  vnll  continue  to  increase  unHl  some  other  factor  controls  the 
action. 

The  excess  of  area  A  over  area  B  depends  upon  the  arc  characteristic, 
being  greater  as  the  characteristic  curve  (Fig.  2)  becomes  steeper;  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  excess  is  sufficient  to  build  up  oscillations  depends 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  oscillatory  circuit.  These  two  factors  control 
completely  the  operation  of  the  arc;  it  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  relation  between  arc  voltage  and  arc  current  used  in  plotting 
Fig.  5  must  be  determined  from  the  oscillatory  state  because  the  static 
characteristic  gives  too  great  a  difference  in  areas  A  and  B.  The  vari- 
ation between  the  static  characteristic  and  dynamic  characteristic  increases 
with  frequency,  in  such  a  way  that  at  high  frequency  (say  500,000  cycles 
per  second)  the  difference  between  areas  A  and  B  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce much  oscillatory  power. 

A  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  which  has  nearly  the  same  action 
as  the  arc  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  A  source  of  e.m.f.  is  connected  to  a  resist- 
ance R  which  is  fitted  with  a  sUding 
contact,  B,  Between  the  lower  point  of 
the  resistance  R  and  the  contact  B  is 
connected  an  oscillatory  circuit  consisting  ^W^p 
of  L  and  C  in  series.  jS- 

Suppose  that,  with  B  in  the  middle  of 
A,  switch  S  is  closed;    current  will   im- 


mediately start  to  flow  as  indicated  by  t,  ^     ^     .    .     ,    .     ..... 

_        .     -^         ,  ^      ^r  ^  Fig.  6.— a  simple  circuit  which  may 

chargmg  condenser  C.    Now  as  C  starts      be  made  to  operate  the  same  a^ 
to  charge  contact  B  is  moved  up  on  A,      an  oecillating  arc. 
thereby  increasing  the  voltage  impressed 

on  the  lr<!  circuit.  The  motion  of  S  is  so  regulated  that  it  reaches  B'  in 
an  interval  just  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  natural  period  of  L-C;  it 
then  starts  to  move  down  on  R  and  reaches  point  B"  in  an  interval 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  natural  period  of  L-C,  Thereafter  the  contact 
oscillates  between  B'  and  B"y  making  a  complete  cycle  in  a  time  equal 
to  the  natural  period  of  L-C. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  result  in  the  building  up  of  a  large  oscillating 
current  in  the  Lr<]  circuit,  the  magnitude  being  limited  only  by  the  volt- 
age E  and  the  resistance  of  the  oscillatory  circuit. 
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Types  of  OsciUation. — The  types  of  oscillation  which  may  be  gener- 
ated have  been  arbitrarily  designated  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  arc 
current  value  as  follows: 

Type     I*  Minimum  current  is  greater  than  zero. 
Type   II.  Minimum  current  is  equal  to  zero. 
Type  III.  Type  II  with  immediate  re-ignition,  resulting  in  pro- 
duction of  trains  of  damped  oscillations. 

Type  I  Oscillations. — In  this  type  of  oscUlation  the  operation  is 
essentially  as  given  above  in  the  simple  explanation  of  arc  action.  The 
amount  of  alternating-current  power  generated  is  not  as  great  as  the 
device  is  capable  of  deUvering,  and  the  efficiency  of  conversion  is  com- 
paratively low,  probably  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  action  of  the  arc 
with  this  type  of  osciQation  is  very  steady,  however. 

Type  n  Oscillations. — With  type  II  oscillations  the  arc  current 
goes  to  zero,  as  a  minimum  value  for  an  appreciable  part  of  the  cycle. 
In  this  case  the  maximum  value  of  the  radio  frequency  current  is  some- 
what greater  than  the  value  of  the  essentially  constant  direct  current 
flowing  through  the  arc,  or 

IacV2>  Inc. 

Under  this  condition  the  arc  is  extinguished  and  no  current  flows 
across  it  for  a  small  interval  of  the  time  of  each  charging  alternation. 
During  this  internal  the  steady  direct  current  flows  into  the  condenser, 
however,  charging  it  to  the  same  polarity  and  potential  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  discharge  cycle.  The  time  required  to  charge  the  con- 
denser and  amount  of  charge  depend  largely  on  the  state  of  ionization 
of  the  arc.  If  the  ignition  voltage  is  low,  the  amount  of  this  charge  will 
be  decreased,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  radio  frequency  oscillation  will 
be  correspondingly  decreased.  This  is  the  case  if  the  arc  is  not  deionized 
rapidly  enough,  or  if  the  electrode  separation  is  made  too  small. 

The  curves  of  current  and  voltage  for  this  case  would  be  (according 
to  accepted  authorities)  approximately  as  shown  in  Fig  7.^  During  the 
interval  from  a  to  6  constant  current  (from  d.c.  supply)  is  flowing  in  the 
oscillatory  circuit  and  thus  the  drop  across  the  L  of  the  oscillatory  circuit 
is  zero.    Therefore  Eue = Ee  and  since  the  condenser  current  is  constant, 

-j^  s  K,  or  voltage  curve  must  be  a  straight  line  during  this  interval. 
at 

These  characteristics  hold  only  if  the  arc  is  comparatively  long,  much 
longer  than  is  normally  used  in  the  conunercial  arc,  to  which  they  are 
therefore  not  applicable.    The  greater  distance  between  electrodes  entails 

^  Zenneck,  '' Wireleas  Telegrapby,"  pp.  234-236. 
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a  decreased  efficiency  due  primarily  to  the  higher  voltage  required  to  keep 
the  arc  ignited.  The  arc  is  also  more  apt  to  blow  out.  The  greater  igni- 
tion voltage  required  causes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  time  of  charg- 
ing, which  is  not  conducive  to  a  constant-frequency  generation.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  arc  separation  cannot  be  made  too  small,  however,  as 
with  this  condition  the  arc  current  tends  to  remain  constant  in  value 
and  (the  static  characteristic  being  very  flat  in  this  region)  but  little  vari- 
ation of  the  voltage  across  the 
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arc  occurs.  Thus  the  periodic 
charge  and  discharge  of  the 
shunting  condenser  does  not 
take  place  with  much  vigor. 
The  arc  therefore  requires  a 
certain  minimxmi  length  to  be 
active. 

Type  m  Oscillations. — 
The  third  form  of  oscillation 
represents  an  abnormal  oper- 
ating condition,  such  as  may 
exist  with  the  gap  too  short. 
The  maximum  amplitudeof  the 
radio  frequency  current  in  this  Fig.  7. — ^Action  of  the  arc  when  the  arc  caxrent  re- 
case  also  is  greater  than    the    mains  s^ro  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a  cycle. 

steady  d.c.  current  and  as  a 

consequence  the  arc  cxurent  goes  to  zero.  The  arc,  however,  due  to  its 
ionized  condition,  and  the  high  voltage  across  it  at  that  instant,  immediately 
reignites,  and  the  condenser  current  flows  through  the  arc  without  interrupt 
tion  (practically).  The  voltage  across  the  arc  thus  has  no  opportimity  to 
rise,  and  comparatively  small  charging  potential  is  impressed  on  the 
condenser  by  the  supply  circuit.  The  dischai^  is  therefore  similar  to 
the  discharge  which  occurs  in  the  closed  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter, 
the  oscillations  decreasing  imtil  the  energy  initially  stored  has  been  dis- 
sipated in  the  circuit.  As  the  cmrent  decreases,  the  voltage  (a.c.)  also 
decreases,  until  it  reaches  a  value  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  reignite 
the  arc.  The  arc  is  then  extinguished  and  the  supply  circuit  again  feeds 
into  the  condenser  circuit,  charging  the  condenser  imtil  the  ignition  volt- 
age is  reached,  whereupon  discharge  occurs  and  the  above  events  are 
repeated. 

The  result  is  a  series  of  damped  hi^-frequency  wave-trains,  exactly 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  spark  transmitter,  but  the  group  frequency 
is  very  much  greater,  since  the  interval  between  trains  is  determined  by  the 
time  required  for  the  supply  potential  to  charge  the  condenser  up  to  the 
ignition  voltage  value,  which  time  is  very  short 
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The  characteristics  of  this  type  of  oscillation  are  indicated  in  Fig. 
8.^  During  the  interval  between  two  groups  of  oscillations  the  voltage 
across  the  arc  is  shown  as  uniformly  mcreasing  from  a  small  to  a  high 
value,  but  as  the  arc  is  extinguished  during  this  interval,  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  only  occur  if  the  d.c.  supply  current  is  decreasing  more  and 
more  rapidly  during  this  interval.  While  this  is  not  apparent  in  Zenneck's 
figure,  it  is  evident  that  such  must  be  the  case  if  the  explanation  is  to  hold 
good. 

Normal  Poulsen  Arc. — It  is  important  to  note  that  the  three  classes 
of  oscillations  described  above  do  not  in  any  case  exactly  apply  to  the 
operation  of  the  modern  Poulsen  arc.    Present  generators,  of  all  capacities 
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Fig.  8. — Supposed  action  of  an  oscillatory  arc,  the  length  of  which  is  much  less  than 

normal. 


up  to  1000  kw.  (input)  utilize  what  has  been  designated  as  the  "  normal 
Poulsen  arc."  In  this  arc  the  ratio  of  direct  current  in  the  supply  circuit 
to  the  radio  frequency  current  (e£fective  value)  is  always  equal  to  the 
V2,  or: 

lac  =  V2lac 

where  lac  is  the  effective  value  of  the  current  in  the  oscillatory  circuit. 

The  normal  arc  therefore  represents  the  division  limit  between  oscil- 
lations of  type  I  and  type  II,  its  characteristics  being  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  type  I,  as  shT>wn  in  Fig.  9.^ 

Professor  Pedersen  in  his  paper  previously  referred  to  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  extinction  voltage  on  the  characteristics  of  the  nor- 
mal arc.  As  the  arc  current  approaches  the  zero  value,  the  arc  voltage 
suddenly  rises,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure.  The  arc  must  be  able  to 
develop  this  voltage  if  operation  is  to  be  efficient.    Previous  theory  has 

^Zenneck,  "Wireless  Telegraphy,"  p.  237.    See  also  Rein-Wirtz  "Radio  tele- 
graphisches  Practicum  **  3rd  edition,  p.  32. 
« Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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neglected  this  portion  of  the  characteristic,  principally  because  investi- 
gators worked  with  comparatively  long  arcs,  for  which  the  preceding 
explanation  (Fig.  7)  is  adequate,  as  the  extinction  voltage  in  this  case 
is  very  small  compared  to  the  ignition  value. 

It  seems  to  the  author  that  none  of  these  curves  (Figs.  7,  8  and  0) 
represents  the  conditions  as  well  as  that  given  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  if  the  action  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  continued  for  many  cycles  the  difference 
between  the  arc  voltage  during  charging  of  the  oscillatory  circuit  condenser 
and  that  during  discharge  continually  increases;  this  is  indicated  by 
curves  B  of  Fig.  5,  which 
represents  the  condition 
perhaps  100  cycles  after 
the  oscillations  start. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that 
here  the  current  has  reached 
a  steady  value  (fixed  am- 
plitude) and  that  the  arc 
voltage  pulsates  between 
perhaps  25  volts  and  a 
very  high  value,  that  corre- 
sponding to  practically  zero 
current  in  Fig.  2.  Fig.  6 
brings  out  a  relation  sel-  Fig.  9.— Voltage  and  currents  for  the  "normal"  arc. 
dom  mentioned  by  writers, 

that  the  reading  of  a  continuous-current  voltmeter  across  the  arc  is  about 
50  volts  before  oscillations  begin  but  immediately  jumps  to  300  or  more 
when  oscillations  start;  in  fact  the  reading  may  be  as  much  as  perhaps 
500  volts  if  a  sufficiently  high-voltage  power  supply  is  used.  A  c.c.  volt- 
meter reads  average  values,  hence  the  change  in  reading  from  50  volts 
to  300  volts  indicates  that  the  maximum  voltage  across  the  arc  may  be 
1000  or  more;  as  the  duration  of  this  high  voltage  is  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  cycle  its  value  may  be  three  or  four  times  the  average  value^ 
i.e.,  the  reading  of  the  continuous-current  voltmeter  across  the  arc. 

Practical  Construction  of  the  Arc  Generator  or  Converter. — To  increase 
the  power,  efficiency,  and  constancy  of  frequency  of  the  arc  generator,  sev- 
eral special  devices  are  employed.  These  devices  are  the  result  of  extended 
investigations  carried  out  by  V.  Poulsen,  and  their  appUcation  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  rapid  development  and  commercial  success 
of  this  type  of  generator.  Previous  to  this  time  many  investigators  had 
utilized  the  fundamental  arc  circuit,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sufficient  high-frequency  energy  to  permit  the  operation  being  considered 
a  practical  success.  Poulsen's  investigations  offered  the  first  solution 
and  demonstrated  that  the  simple  arrangement  of  Fig.  4  would  give 
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undamped  oscillations  at  constant  radio  frequencies  and  sufficient  energy 
for  the  purposes  of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony  if  modified  as  follows: 

1.  The  arc  is  caused  to  take  place  in  hydrogen  or  a  gas  rich  in  hydrogen. 

2.  The  positive  electrode  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  therefore  is 
constructed  of  some  material  having  a  high  heat  conductivity,  usually  cop- 
per, cooled  by  circulating  water.  The  negative  electrode  is  of  carbon  and  is 
rotated  slowly  on  its  axis  while  the  arc  is  in  operation,  to  improve  the 
regularity  of  the  oscillations. 

3.  The  arc  is  acted  upon  by  a  transverse  magnetic  field,  which  assists 
in  the  rapid  deionization  (scavenging)  of  the  gases  in  the  arc.    The  electro 

magnets   suppl3ring  this    magnetic 


field  are  sometimes  connected  direct- 
ly in  the  supply  circuit  as  indicated 
in  Kg.  10. 
rV        g  y    I        B*-'  The  strength  of  this  field  affects 

"^'^^^^     OHHu       S — Z -3         the  characteristics  of  the  arc  to  a 

Fig.  10.--The  ordinary  Poulflen  arc  burns  in  considerable  extent,  and  if  not  of 
a  hydrogen  vapor,  in  a  transyerse  mag-  . .  x        i        •     ic  •  j 

netic  field  and  has  a  water-cooled  anode.  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  inefficiency  and 
Resistance  R'  is  cut  out  when  the  arc  is  inconstancy  of  oscillation  result, 
oscillating.  As  expressed  by  Professor  Pedersen : 

"  The  arc  should  bum  in  the  weak- 
est field  in  which  it  works  normally,  only  igniting  once  a  period,  and 
always  on  the  electrode  edges.  Both  stronger  and  weaker  fields  require 
excessive  supply  voltage.  This  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  field 
intensity — ^the  one  giving  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  most  constant 
behavior  of  the  arc." 

If  the  field  is  made  too  strong,  the  increase  in  resistance,  due  to  the 
stretching  out  of  the  arc  as  it  is  being  extinguished,  causes  the  extinction 
voltage  (the  potential  across  the  arc  at  the  instant  the  arc  current  has 
fallen  to  zero)  to  reach  excessive  vsilues.  This  excessive  voltage  may 
cause  a  reignition  of  the  arc  across  a  shorter  path  and  interfere  with  the 
constancy  of  the  oscillations. 

If  the  field  is  too  weak,  the  conditions  for  successive  arcs  (in  successive 
cycles)  are  not  constant,  due  to  the  fact  that  ignition  does  not  take  place 
from  the  same  point  of  each  electrode,  but  from  the  points  where  the  preced- 
ing arc  existed  at  the  instant  of  being  extinguished.  The  arc  length  thus 
grows  successively  longer  and  longer  until  the  arc  can  no  longer  ignite 
across  the  longer  distance.^  Ignition  then  takes  place  between  the  elec- 
trode tips  again  and  the  process  is  repeated.  This  also  causes  a  varia- 
tion in  the  frequency  as  the  conditions  for  successive  arcs  are  not  constant 
(arc  resistance,  charging  period,  etc.).    Since  the  proper  action  of  the 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  photographs  in  Pedersen's  paper  for  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  these  statements. 
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field  consists  in  blowing  out  the  arc  and  allowing  a  new  arc  to  form*  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  period,  it  is  evident  that  its  intensity  will  depend 
on  the  frequency  to  be  generated.  Pedersen  has  found  the  proper  field 
intensity  to  be  approximately  proportional  to  the  frequency.  Thus  with 
an  arc  drawing  about  20  amperes  from  the  supply  line,  and  an  oscillatory 
circuit  with  a  ratio  of  y/L/C  about  300,  Pedersen  found  the  most  suitable 
field  strength  to  be  given  by  the  relation  (H +400)  X =5000,  in  which  H 
is  in  gausses  and  X  in  kilometers.  With  a  hydrogen  atmosphere  it  seemed 
that  a  field  about  one-fifth  as  large  as  this  was  proper. 

Action  of  the  Gaseous  Atmosphere. — The  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  in 
which  the  arc  usually  operates  assists  in  cooling  the  electrodes,  and  thus 
when  the  arc  current  falls  to  zero,  the  cooling  action  of  the  gas  promotes 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  arc  resistance  (deionization).  It  also  affects  the 
static  characteristic,  making  it  steeper  than  in  air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26, 
page  141. 

The  reason  for  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  thus  steepening  the  cm^e 
is  not  known,  but  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  slope  upon  the  arc  operation 
is  evidently  to  cause  the  arc  voltage  variation  (which  in  turn  acts  to 
charge  the  condenser)  to  be  more  sensitive  and  of  greater  ampUtude  for 
a  given  arc  cmrent  variation.  The  radio  frequency  energy  input  is  thus 
increased. 

The  foregoing  features  of  construction  are  embodied  in  all  modem 
arc  generators.    Fig.  11  illustrates  a  500  kw.  arc  (input  ratii^),  which 
is  much  less  than  the   maximum  capacity  to  which  generators  of  this- 
type  have  been  built  up  to  the  present  time. 

Generators  of  1000  kw.  capacity  are  of  the  same  general  construction, 
but  somewhat  larger  in  size.  The  arc  chamber  is  equipped  with  a  water- 
cooled  jacket  to  assist  in  cooUng  the  chamber,  while  the  copper  anode 
has  circulating  water  supphed  to  it  by  means  of  flexible  pipe  connections. 
The  negative  electrode  is  usually  of  carbon,  although  graphite  is  being 
largely  used  for  the  higher  capacity  arcs.  The  anode,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  is  equipped  with  handwheels  to  permit  the  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  gap  length.  The  smaller  wheels  shown  are  used  for  clamping  the 
electrode  into  its  proper  position.  The  enormous  size  of  magnetic  circuit 
apparently  required  for  these  large  capacity  generators  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  11  as  well  as  in  Fig.  12,  which  shows  the  generator  with  the  electrodes 
and  arc  chambers  removed;  the  circuit  shown  in  the  latter  figure  is  for 
a  500  kw.  arc,  the  upper  pole  piece  having  been  removed. 

Arc  generators  are  most  efficiently  used  at  the  longer  wave-lengths 
and  are  therefore  usually  operated  at  3000  meters  or  above,  6000  meters 
being  the  wave-length  generally  used.  In  some  cases  the  wave-length 
is  as  high  as  18,000  meters.  The  capacities  range  from  100  kw.  or  less 
up  to  1000  kw.;   350  kw.  arcs  are  generally  used  for  high-power  land 
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stations.    SmaU-capacity  arcs,  with  a  capacity  of  20-30  kw.,  have  been 
in  Bucceesful  use  on  board  ship.    The  usual  wave-length  is  4000  meters, 


FlQ.  II.^A  600  kw.  Poulsen  arc  coDverter;  otbt  the  operator's  head  is  the  aoode  ter- 
minal And  on  the  right  is  shown  the  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  exhauat  gases  from 
the  arc  chamber.    (Proc.  I.  R.  E.  Vol.  7.,  No.  &). 


Fio.  12. — Magnetic  6eld  structure  for  a  600  kw.  converter;  the  proper  form  of  pole 
piece  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  study.     (Proc,  I.  R.  E.  Vol.  7.,  No.  5.) 

and  the  seta  have  a  transmisBion  range  of  perhaps  2000  miles  in  the  day- 
time.    Just   recently  small  arcs  (2  kw.  input)  have  been  constructed, 
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which  when  fed  from  a  600-volt  line  seem  to  operate  satisfactorily  for 
wave-lengths  as  short  as  800  meters. 

High-frequency  Alternator. — The  generation  of  high-frequency  cur- 
rents by  means  of  machines  similar  in  their  principles  of  construction 
to  the  huge  alternators  which  supply  the  modem  central-station  loads, 
has  doubtless  occurred  to  the  student.  The  extremely  high  frequencies 
required,  however,  necessitate  machines  of  special  design  which  require 
a  high  grade  of  engineering  skill  in  their  construction.  Alternators  for 
supplying  loads  of  commercial  frequency  may  be  any  one  of  the  three 
following  types: 

I.  The  armature  is  the  rotating  element,  the  d.c.  field  being  stationary. 
This  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  employed  on  all  d.c.  generators  but 
is  rarely  used  on  alternators,  particularly  the  large  sizes. 

II.  The  field  rotates  with  respect  to  the  armature,  which  is  fixed  in 
position.  This  construction  possesses  several  advantages  over  type  I, 
particularly  due  to  the  lesser  insulation  requirements  of  the  field  winding 
and  its  greater  simpUcity  as  compared  to  the  armature  winding.  This 
construction  is  universal  on  all  modem  alternators. 

III.  Both  the  field  and  armature  windings  are  stationary  in  space, 
the  flux  Unking  the  armature  winding  being  periodically  varied  by  means 
of  an  inductor,  revolving  in  the  air  gap.  This  inductor  is  essentially  a 
disk  whose  periphery  has  been  divided  into  sections,  alternate  sections 
possessing  a  high  magnetic  reluctance,  while  the  intermediate  sections, 
which  are  made  of  steel,  possess  a  relatively  low  reluctance.  This  type 
is  practically  unused  in  the  low-frequency  machines  of  commercial  engineer- 
ing, but  possesses  several  inherent  advantages  which  make  it  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  alternators  designed  for  high-frequency  generation. 
Since  both  windings  are  fixed,  in  position,  their  proper  insulation  is  much 
simplified.  Very  serious  diflBculty  is  encoimtered  when  it  is  attempted 
to  place  an  insulated  winding  on  the  revolving  member  (rotor),  due  to  the 
high  peripheral  speeds  and  consequently  high  centrifugal  stresses  involved. 

Design  of  the  High-frequency  Attemator. — That  a  special  construction 
and  design  is  required  may  be  seen  from  the  following:  If  we  consider 
a  machine  of  the  inductor  type  having  a  maximum  permissible  speed  of 
20,000  r.p.m.  and  a  required  frequency  of  100,000  cycles  per  second,  the 
rotor  diameter  being  assumed  30  centimeters,  the  distance  through  which 
a  point  on  the  rotor  moves  in  generating  one  cycle  is 

20,000 


irX30X 


^  "  =0.31  cm. 


100,000 

Therefore,  in  this  small  space  we  must  have  a  section  of  high  reluctance 
(for  instance,  bronze)  and  a  section  of  low  reluctance  (steel)  so  that  a 
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complete  cycle  of  Smc  variation  from  minimum  to  maximum  and  back  to 
minimum  occurs  while  the  inductor  moves  through  this  Bpace.  Special 
precautioDB  in  design  and  materials  used  must  be  observed  if  the  hyeteresia 
and  eddy  current  losses  are  to  be  minimized,  as  these  become  very  large 
at  the  higher  frequencies. 

ConstnictioiL— The  construction  of  the  Alexanderson  high-frequency 
alternators  (first  su^ested,  and  iirst  ones  built  by  R.  A.  Fessenden),  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

The  pole  pieces  BB  are  threaded  into  the  yoke  A  as  indicated,  the 
air  gaps  being  thus  accurately  adjustable.  The  pole  tips  NS  are  finely 
laminated  to  reduce  eddy  current  and 
hysteresis  losses  and  are  slotted  to 
receive  the  armature  winding.  The 
field  windings  WW  are  installed  as 
shown,  and  with  a  steady  direct  cur- 
rent flowing  through  them,  set  up  a 
flux  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  It 
is  evident  that  the  reluctance  of  this 
^  circuit  will  vary  as  the  inductor  R  ro- 

tates between  the  two  faces  of  the  air 
^p.  This  inductor  is  properly  de- 
seed for  the  high  stresses  which  exist 
when  it  is  operated  at  its  rated  speed 
of  20,000  r.p.m.  The  rim  velocity 
imder   this   condition   is    about   300 

T..     .n     n-     .=  J  _.-       »        meters  per  second  and  the  centrifugal 

FiQ.  13.— Simplified  crow-sectKia  of  an   ,  *^,  .   ,  ,    „„  „,„    .  "^ 

Alexandereon  alternator.  force  at  the  periphery  is  68,000  tunes 

the  weight  of  metal  there. 
A  developed  view  of  the  winding  and  rotor  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  If 
we  consider  the  loop  formed  by  conductors  6-7,  the  flux  linking  it  will 
be  a  maximum  with  the  inductor  in  the  position  shown.  As  the 
inductor  moves  to  the  right,  the  tooth  e  is  replaced  with  a  non-magnetic 
insert  and  the  flux  decreases  to  a  minimum  value.  Then  as  the  inductor 
continues  to  move  to  the  right  the  tooth  d  enters  the  loop  6-7  and  the 
flux  increases  again  to  a  maximum.  The  variation  of  flux  and  correspond- 
ing induced  voltage  ( £=-^)  is  indicated  on  the  figure.    It  will  be  noted 

that  a  complete  cycle  is  generated  while  the  rotor  travels  a  dis- 
tance represented  by  the  tooth  pitoh  (distance  of  a  point  on  a 
tooth  to  similar  point  on  adjacent  tooth).  The  frequency  is  thus 
equal  to  the  number  of  inductor  teeth  multiplied  by  the  revolutions 
per  second. 

The  effective  number  of  pol^  for  this  type  of  machine  is  evidently 
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twice  the  number  of  inductor  teeth  or  spokes.    Thus  to  generate  100,000 
cycles  we  would  require 

iV = —  =  7~7ur =300  spokes  on  the  inductor 
rps     20,000 

60 

An  examination  of  the  winding  indicates  that  loops  2-3,  10-11,  etc., 
pass  through  the  same  flux  variations  as  loop  6-7,  and  as  these  loops 
are  all  connected  in  series  the  voltage  will  add  up  around  the  periphery. 
The  same  analysis  holds  for  loops  4-5,  8-9,  12-1,  etc.  The  windings  are 
brought  out  to  separate  terminals  and.  may  thus  be  connected  in  series 


Fig.  14. — Developed  view  of  the  winding  and  rotor  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

or  parallel,  whichever  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  conditions  involved. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  two  similar  windings  are  placed  in  the 
pole  tip  on  the  near  side  of  the  air  gap,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
Thus  the  operator  has  four  or  more  separate  windings  which  he  may  con^ 
nect  in  any  arrangement  most  desirable  for  his  conditions.  On  the  alter- 
nator at  the  New  Brunswick  station,  each  coil  has  its  terminals  brought 
out,  there  being  64  such  coils. 

On  the  normal  inductor  generator,  the  number  of  armature  slots  is 
alwajrs  equal  to  the  effective  number  of  poles.  In  the  Alexanderson 
machine  the  nmnber  of  armature  slots  may  be  two-thirds  the  nmnber  of 
poles.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  more  space  and  more  thorough 
insulation  is  thus  permitted  for  the  winding.  Thus  in  the  figure,  we  have 
between  the  hues  xx,  twelve  armature  slots  and  nine  inductor  spokes, 
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which  represent  eighteen  effective  poles,  or  the  armature  slots  are  two- 
thirds  the  effective  poles. 

The  greater  the  flux  variation  l-^)  the  greater  will  be  the  generated 

voltage.  By  decreasing  the  air  gap  the  effect  of  the  inductor  on  the  flux 
becomes  more  pronounced  and  thus  the  generated  voltages  increase. 
On  a  certain  machine,  with  a  minimum  permissible  air  gap  of  .004  inch 
(for  each  of  the  two  gaps),  the  voltage  generated  was  nearly  300  volts. 
With  the  air  gaps  increased  to  .015  inch  each,  the  voltage  decreased  to 
150.  (Eccles.)  Similarly,  the  output  capacity  increases  as  the  air  gap  is 
decreased  and  vice  versa. 

The  highest  frequency  for  which  these  machines  have  been  constructed 
at  the  present  time  (1020)  is  200,000  cycles  per  second  with  a  capacity 
.of  about  1  kw.  Machines  of  50  kw.  and  greater  have  been  constructed, 
the  frequency,  however,  being  lower  for  these  higher  capacity  machines, 
usually  about  50,000  cycles.  A  2-kw.,  100,000-cycle  generator  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  15,  showing  the  driving  motor,  normally  operating  at  2000  r.p.m., 
connected  through  special  1  :  10  gears  to  drive  the  alternator  shaft  at 
20,000  r.p.m.  This  general  arrangement  is  followed  on  all  alternators  of 
this  type,  the  gear  ratio  decreasing  as  the  capacity  increases.  On  some 
machines  the  driving  motor  is  connected  to  the  low-speed  gear  shaft  by 
means  of  a  chain  connection.  A  view  of  a  piece  of  one  armatm^  of  a 
2-kw.,  100,000-cycle  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  15il. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  the  high-speed  machines  are  not  as  reliable 
in  operation  or  as  easy  to  maintain  as  a  low-frequency  machine  of  the  same 
power.  The  bearings  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1.5  are  flexibly  fastened 
to  the  bed  plate  of  the  machine  so  that  as  the  armature  shaft  expands 
each  bearing  will  move  away  from  the  rotor  disk  equally,  thus  maintain- 
ing the  two  air  gaps  equal.  Forced  oil  feed  must  be  used  for  the  bearings 
and  for  the  larger  machines,  pipes  carrying  cooling  water  are  hberally 
distributed  throughout  the  structure  of  the  machine. 

The  high  peripheral  speed  of  the  disk  results  in  a  very  rapid  circulation 
of  air  through  the  two  air  gaps,  causing  considerable  noise  and  power 
consumption.  The  small  machine  shown  in  Fig.  15  requires  about  7  h.p. 
to  turn  the  disk  at  rated  speed,  the  machine  not  being  loaded. 

These  high-frequency  inductor  alternators  require  suitable  tuning 
condensers  to  neutralize  their  internal  reactance  before  they  cain  deliver 
appreciable  power;  a  small  200,000-cycle  machine  will  scarcely  deflect 
a  voltmeter  across  its  terminals  unless  a  proper  condenser  is  connected 
across  the  armature  terminals. 

Connection  to  the  Antenna. — ^The  armature  winding  may  be  directly 
connected  to  the  antenna  as  shown  in  Fig.  16a,  or  it  may  be  inductively 
coupled  as  shown  in  Fig.  16b,  by  using  an  oscillation  transformer.    In 
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either  case  the  antenna  circuit  must  be  tuned  to  the  frequency  of  the 
altematoT  if  T"ft^nniT"  output  is  to  be  obt^ed.    If  the  2-kw.  100,000> 


Fta.  15.— View  of  a  email  100,000  cycle  AlemnderBon  alternator. 


Fia.  ISA. — A  view  of  a  section  of  one  armatuie  of  the  machine  in  Fig.  15. 

cycle  machine  is  considered,  its  reactance  at  this  frequency  with  normal 
air-^ap,  may  be  taken  as  5.4  ohms  or 
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Thus  the  antenna  capacity  (Fig.  16a)  must  be  such  that 

3000  =  1885\/LC  =  1885  Vg^C 


or  C=0.3  microfarad.  It  is  evident  that  the  direct  connected  scheme 
(16a)  could  not  be  used  unless  a  suitable  loading  inductance  (L')  were 
added,  as  antennse  are  not  built  with  such  a  high  capacity.  The  arrange- 
ment utiUzing  an  oscillation  transformer  (Fig.  166)  would  most  probably 
be  used  in  any  case.  The  maximiun  continuous  load  of  this  machine 
is  30  amperes  at  70  volts,  or  the  equivalent  antenna  circuit  resistance 

70 
as  measured  at  the  terminals  of  the  generator  must  thus  be  —  =2.3  ohms. 

Application. — At  this  time  the  Alexanderson  alternator  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance  and  application,  particularly  the  lower-frequency 

machines  (20,000-50,000 
cycles)  of  large  capacity. 
The  inherent  disadvan- 
tages of  this  type  of  gen- 
erator due  to  the  high 
sp)eeds  and  compUcations 
attendant  thereto,  such 
as  lubrication,  etc.,  ap- 
pareutly  prevent  it  from 
^,^"       ^        ,  ,.,,  representing  a  practical 

Fig.  16. — Two  schemes  for  connecting  a  high-frequency  f  f 

generator  to  an  antenna;  that  shown  in  (b)  is  gener-  ^^^^  ^f  generation  on 
ally  used.  board  ship,  or  for  small- 

power  installations  or 
portable  field  service.  For  high-power  land  stations,  however,  engaged 
in  transoceanic  and  transcontinental  service,  it  will  probably  be  increas- 
ingly successful  in  application  and  performance.  It  is  also  adaptable  to 
the  requirements  of  radio  telephony.  (See  Chapter  VIII.)  The  most 
successful  station  utilizing  this  type  of  generator  is  located  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  a  200-kw.  set  is  installed.  This  equipment  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  For  a  further  description  of  this  machine  and  station 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson.^ 

One  of  the  chief  diflSculties  in  the  operation  of  a  high-frequency  alter- 
nator is  the  accurate  control  of  its  speed.  An  almost  imperceptible 
change  in  alternator  speed  will  result  in  the  pitch  of  the  signal  note  at  the 
receiving  station  changing  several  octaves.  That  the  Alexanderson 
generators  are  controlled  in  speed  to  better  than  0.1  per  cent  can  be  told 
at  once  by  noting  the  constancy  of  pitch  of  the  signal  received  from  the 
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New  Brunswick  station.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  relays  operate  on 
the  driving  motor  so  as  to  make  its  speed  essentially  constant. 

The  Goldschmidt  Alternator. — Theory. — This  generator,  first  brougnt 
out  in  commercial  fonn  by  Dr.  R.  Goldschmidt,  is  based  on  principles 
which  are  radically  different  from  those  involved  in  the  AlexanderaoD 
machine.     These  are: 

1.  The  magnetic  field  produced 
l^  an  alternating  current  of  fre- 
quency n,  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  component  fields, 
the  mi^nitude  of  each  of  these 
fields  being  on&-haIf  the  magnitude 
of  the  resultant  total  field  and  con- 
sidered as  rotating  in  opposite  direc- 
tions at  frequency  n. 

This  is  simply  the  theory  of  con- 
jugate vectors  and  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  18.  Fig.  ISA  represents  the 
normal  derivation  of  a  sine  curve 
from  a  rotating  vector  while  Fig. 
18B  utilizes  the  principles  of  con- 
jugate vectors;  the  horizontal 
components  of  *'  and  *"  neutraUze 
one  another,  while  the  resultant 
vertical  component  is  at  all  times 
as  indicated  by  the  sine  curve  to 
the  right.  Similarly,  the  current 
/  could  be  represented  in  the  same 
manner.  The  construction  illus- 
trates graphically  the  principle 
stated  above. 

2.  If  a  coU  (rotor)  is  revolved 
in  this  alternating  magnetic  field 
at  synchronous  speed,  it  is  appar- 

ent  from  the    foregoing    that    the  ^^  ^^   Views  of  the  high-powered  Ale«m- 

component  fields  will  mduce  e.m.f,  s  ^^1000  generator  inataUKl  at  New  Bruna- 

of  different  frequencies,  since  they  .   wick;  over  the  attemator  {in  the  lower 

are  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  view)  may  be  seen  the  oscillation  trans- 

If  we  assume  the  coil    to    revolve  ^"""^  ^^'^  ~'»"«=*  *^«  generator  to 

...        J'      .■  the  antenna. 
m    a    counter-clockwise   direction, 

flux  <p'  will  rotate  with  it,  thus  cutting  no  conductors  and  generating  no 
e.m.f.  in  the  coil.  The  other  component  ^"  is  moving  against  the  rota- 
tion of  the  coil.    Thus  the  frequency  will  be  twice  what  it  would  be  if 
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the  coil  were  standing  still.    Reviewing  the  above,  two  frequencies  may 
be  considered  as  being  generated  in  the  coil,  viz., 

fi=N—Nr  (produced  by  <^') 

/i  =^N+Nr  (produced  by  </>") 

since  Nr=N, 

this  becomes  /i  =0 


^         I  -i 

18-A-Normal  Construction 


1 4>^J-^"_ 


A-^+^"i 


19-B  Construction 

by  means  of  Conjugate 

Vectors 


Fio.  18. — ^A  stationary,  pulsating,  magnetic  field  may  be  represented  by  two  rotating 
fields  each  constant  in  strength,  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  Each  rotating 
field  has  one  half  the  strength  of  the  stationary  pulsating  field. 

In  these  expressions  N  is  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  field,  while 
Nr  is  the  rotational  speed  of  the  coil  expressed  in  cycles  per  second.  There- 
fore, if  the  terminals  of  the  rotating  coil  are  connected  together,  a  current 
will  flow  in  the  circuit  whose  frequency  is  2iV,  and  a  doubling  of  the  initial 
frequency  N  has  been  obtained.  It  is  evident  that  this  double-frequency 
current  could  be  led  to  a  second  fixed  coil,  with  a  revolving  coil  placed 
in  the  influence  of  its  magnetic  field  and  a  further  doubling  of  frequency 
would  result,  if  the  coil  is  rotated  at  a  frequency  2A''.  If  the  speed  of 
rotation  is  Nr  as  for  the  first  case,  the  frequencies  would  be 

fi  =  N--Nr=^2N'-N=N 
f2=N+Nr=2N+N=3N 
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A  practical  example  of  these  elSfects  is  found  in  the  double-frequency 
component  which  appears  in  the  d.c.  field  circuit  of  a  single-phase  alter- 
nator when  the  machine  is  carrying  load.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  ondo- 
graph  record  shown  in  Fig.  19,  in  which  the  60-cycle  armature  e.m.f.  and 
the  120-cycle  (2N)  e.m.f.  induced  in  a  search  coil  on  the  pole  are  both 
shown.    The  field  winding  revolves  at  synchronous  speed  in  an  alternating 


Fig.  19. — Ondograph  record  from  a  single-phase  alternator;  curve  Bj  obtained  from  a 
search  coil  on  the  pole  face  shows  a  frequency  twice  as  great  as  that  generated  in 
the  armature. 

field  produced  by  the  current  in  the  armature  winding.    We  thus  have,  as 
for  the  first  case  cited  above. 

/l=iV-iVr=0 
f2=N+Nr=2N 

It  has  already  been  indicated  how  additional  increases  in  frequency 
might  be  obtained  by  using  a  number  of  machines  (consisting  of  a  fixed 
and  movable  coil)  connected  in  cascade.  However,  instead  of  having 
the  rotor  currents  excite  a  distant  stator,  it  is  more  practical  and  econom- 
ical to  have  it  react  back  on  its  own  stator.  The  fundamental  connections 
would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

Cofmections  for  Increasing  Frequencies  in  the  One  Machine. — The 
source  of  power,  A,  suppUes  current  of  frequency  N  to  the  stator 
winding  S  and  the  rotor  winding  R  rotates  in  this  field  at  synchronous 

speed  (in  r.p.m.  = -^ — =— ).    There  will  thus  be  induced  in  R  an 

\  no.  of  poles/ 

e.m.f.  of  frequency  N—N^O  and  an  e.m.f.  of  frequency.  N+N  =2N. 

If  the  terminals  are  joined  by  a  low-impedance  path,  a  current  of  this 

frequency  will  flow  in  the  rotor  circuit.    Associated  with  this  current  is 
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Higher  Frequency: 
Choke  coil 


a  magnetic  field  whose  frequency  is  2N,  Recalling  that  we  may  represent 
this  field  by  two  oppositely  rotating  fields,  whose  frequency  is  2  iV,  it  is 
evident  that  one  component  (the  one  revoI\ring  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  rotor)  will  cut  the  stator  at  a  frequency  2N+N^3N,  while  the  other 
component  will  cut  it  at  a  frequency  2  AT—  AT  =  AT,  corresponding  e.m.f.'8 
being  induced  in  the  stator  circuit.    If  the  terminals  of  the  stator  coil 

be  joined  by  a  suitable  circuit,  cur- 
rents of  these  frequencies  will  flow. 
Furthermore,  the  field  set  up  by  the 
triple-frequency  current  will  induce 
in  the  rotor  e.m.f.'s  of  frequency 
3N-N^2N  and  SN+N=4N,  and 
currents  of  these  frequencies  will  flow 
in  the  rotor  circuit.  In  turn,  the 
current  of  frequency  =  4  iV,  will  in- 
duce in  the  stator  ejn.f.'s  of  frequency 

Fig.  20.-Conventional  diagram  of  ro-  ^N- N  =3N 3lid4N+ N  =5N,    Thus, 

tor  coil  R,  and  tuned  stator  circuit  if  we  assume  an  initial  supply  frequency 
S-Cy  supplied  with  magnetizing  cur-  to  the  stator  of  10,000,  we  have  trans- 
rent  through  choke  coil.  formed  it  by  means  of  so-caUed  "  elec- 

trical  reflections  "  outlined  above,  into 
a  frequency  of  5JV=  50,000,  which  may  be  employed  for  radio-telegraph 
and  radio-phone  transmission. 

These  several  e.m.f.'s  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Stator 
N 
3iVand  N 
SATandSiV 


Rotor 
2^and0 
4iVand2^ 


If,  instead  of  supplying  alternating  current  to  the  stator  winding, 
we  employ  direct  current,  the  results  are,  similarly: 


Stator 
0 
2iVandO 
4iVand2iV 


Rotor 

N 
3Na.nd  N 


This  is  the  usual  arrangement  for  commercial  machines,  the  source 
of  supply  being  a  storage  battery  or  d.c.  generator. 

Application  of  Tuned  Circuits. — In  discussing  the  reflection  of  frequen- 
cies we  have  indicated  the  coil  circuits  as  being  completed  in  the  rotor 
by  a  short-circuiting  resistance  while  the  stator  circuit  is  completed  by 
a  condenser.  Since  the  coils  themselves  possess  considerable  impedance 
at  the  high  frequencies  involved,  this  must  be  compensated  for  by  suitable 
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capacities,  so  that  the  circuit  may  be  in  resonance  for  the  frequency  of 
the  induced  e.m.f.,  i.e., 

1 


2ir/L  = 


2ir/C" 


^ 


"C, 


c; 


Choke  coil 


i^TB 


T 


By  thus  employing  tuned  circuits,  the  magnitude  of  the  current  flow  pro- 
duced will  be  a  maximum  and  is  limited  only  by  the  effective  resistance 
of  the  circuit.  This  ef- 
fectiveresistance  includes 
the  losses  due  to  hystere- 
sis and  eddy  ciu*rents  as 
well  as  dielectric  losses. 

Since  e.m.f.'s  of  sev- 
eral frequencies  are  con- 
cerned, circuits  must  be 
available  which  are  tuned 
to  each  of  these  frequen- 
cies. Fig.  21  indicates 
the  arrangement  em- 
ployed by  Goldschmidt, 
for  a  quadrupling  of  the 
generated  frequency  di-  ^^'  ^^' — ^^  order  to  get  currents  of  appreciable  ampli- 

,  ,    ,    .        '  tudes  of  the  various  frequencies  generated  in  a  "re- 

rect  current  Oemg  sup-  flg^tion"  type  machine  the  rotor  and  stator  must  be 
phed  to  the  stator.  supplied  with  suitably  tuned  circuits,  one  for  each 

The  rotor  R  revolves      frequency  generated, 
at  the  required  speed  in 

the  d.c.  field  produced  by  the  stator  winding  S,  supplied  by  means  of 
the  storage  battery  B.  There  is  thus  induced  in  R  an  e.m.f.  of  fre- 
quency N,  the  value  of  which  is  given  by 


N  = 


Nj^XRPM 
120 


where  Np  =the  number  of  px)les. 


This  e.m.f.  will  cause  a  current  of  corresponding  frequency  to  flow  in  the 
circuit  Ry  C\,  Li,  C'l,  the  values  of  the  capacities  and  L\  being  adjusted 
so  that  the  circuit  is  tuned  to  this  frequency.  C\  compensates  for  the 
inductance  of  the  rotor,  while  L\  and  C'l  compensate  each  other,  and  the 
drop  across  them  is  thus  very  small.  This  current  induces  an  e.m.f.  of 
frequencies  2  N  and  0  in  the  stator  circuit  S,  C2,  L2,  C'2,  in  which  the  values 
of  C2,  L2  and  C'2  are  adjusted  to  resonance  for  the  frequency  2^.  C2 
compensates  for  the  inductance  of  the  stator  winding,  while  L2  and  C'2 
compensate  each  other,  and  therefore  practically  no  drop  exists  across 
this  px)rtion  of  the  circuit.  The  double-frequency  current  induces  an 
e.m.f.  of  frequencies  3iV  and  N  in  the  rotor,  and  triple-frequency  current 
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flows  in  the  circuit  R,  Ci,  C3,  which  is  timed  to  resonance  for  this  frequency. 
Practically  no  current  of  frequency  N  will  pass  through  C3,  since  Li,  Cj, 
represents  ahnost  a  short  circuit  path  across  C3  for  this  frequency. 

The  triple-frequency  current  flowing  in  the  rotor  circuit  R,  Ci,  C3, 
induces  in  the  stator  e.m.f  .'s  of  frequencies  4N  and  2N,  and  currents  of  cor- 
responding frequencies  flow  in  the  circuits  S,  C2,  Ca  and  S,  C2,  L2 ,  C'2, 
respectively,  each  of  which  are  timed  to  resonance.  The  condenser  Ca 
represents  the  antenna  through  which  we  thus  have  a  current  flowing 
whose  frequency  is  four  times  the  frequency  (iV)  of  the  current  initially 
generated.  If  it  were  desired  to  utilize  the  triple-frequency  current,  the 
antenna  would  be  connected  to  the  rotor  in  place  of  C3,  while  L2  and  C'2 
could  be  omitted  from  the  stator  circuit.  By  suitably  arranging  other 
circuits  higher  frequencies  could  be  obtained  but  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  employed  to  any  extent  commercially,  as  the  quadruple-frequency 
machine  is  more  efficient  and  fulfills  aU  requirements. 

For  the  complete  Goldschmidt  machine  as  described  in  the  preceding 
discussion,  we  may  tabulate  the  generated  frequencies,  as  before — 

Stator  Rotor 

0  N 

2ArandO  ZN  md  N 
4iVand2iV 

An  exact  analysis  of  all  the  actions  in  this  machine  is  complicated 
and  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  amplitudes  of  the  various  frequencies, 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  are  not  the  same;  for  all  e.m.f.'s  of  zero 
frequency  the  ampUtude  is  zero,  while  the  other  amplitudes  depend  for 
their  values  upon  the  tightness  of  the  magnetic  coupling  between  the  rotor 
and  stator  circuits. 

A  fairly  good  idea  of  this  reflecting  action  may  be  obtained  by  exami- 
nation of  the  cut  in  Fig.  22  which  shows  the  stator  and  rotor  currents 
of  a  single-phase  induction  motor  excited  by  a  60-cycle  supply  and  running 
near  s3mchronous  speed.  The  rotor  current  evidently  shows  the  two 
frequencies  (/  +/')  and  (/  — /'),  /  being  the  impressed  frequency  and  /' 
the  frequency  of  rotation.  The  rotor  circuit  and  stator  circuit  were 
not  tuned,  otherwise  more  frequencies  might  have  been  accentuated, 
and  the  stator  current  would,  for  example,  show  /  +2/'  and  /  —2/' 
frequencies. 

In  Fig.  22  is  shown  the  effect  of  running  the  rotor  at  practically 
s3mchronous  speed.  Here  the  amplitude  of  the  differential  frequency 
(/—/')  is  so  small  that  the  film  does  not  show  it,  although  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  film  that  the  rotor  frequency  is  slightly  more  than  twice  the 
gtator  frequency. 
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Plo.  22. — ^Rotor  ftnd  stator  e.m.f.'a  of  a  Btngle-pbase  induction  nutor.  The  rotor  e.m.f. 
may  be  separated  into  its  two  componenta  aa  shown  by  the  dashed  line.  One  fre- 
quency is  equal  to  that  impressed  on  the  BtaUtr  plus  the  frequency  of  rotation 
and  the  other  frequency  is  the  difference  of  the  two. 


^O.  23. — When  the  rotor  was  run  at  practically  synchronous  speed  the  amplitude  of 
the  differential  frequency  was  practically  lero,  leaving  in  the  rotor  only  the  additive 
frequency. 
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Construction. — If  we  assume  a  required  frequency  of  40,000  cycles 
per  second,  and  a  frequency  transformation  ratio  of  4,  the  initial  frequency 
generated  is  10,000.    From  the  general  equation  for  frequency 


/  = 


No.  of  poles  Xrp.m. 
120 


it  is  readily  seen  that  a  large  number  of  poles  will  be  necessary.    Assum- 
ing a  maximum  desirable  speed  of  3000  r.p.m.,  we  have 


No.  of  poles  = 


120X10,000 
3000 


=400. 


Considering  a  maximum  safe  peripheral  speed  of  200  meters  per  second, 
we  obtain  1.25  meters  as  the  maximum  diameter  permissible  for  the  rotor. 
This  gives  a  circumference  of  400  cm.,  and  thus  the  space  available  per 
pole  is  1  cm.  The  windings  are  therefore  laid  out  similar  to  the  armature 
winding  of  the  Alexanderson  machine,  and  consist  on  both  rotor  and 
stator  (the  windings  are  identical)  of  the  simple  zig-zag  winding  shown 
in  Fig.  24.    The  windings  are  split  up  into  sections  which  can  be  connected 


t^  1  en  .^ 


Fig.  24. — Developed  winding  of  a  Goldschmidt  alternator. 

in  series  or  parallel  arrangement  to  seeing  the  most  suitable  voltage  for 
the  resistance  of  the  antenna  used.  The  conductor  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  very  fine  strands,  about  No.  40  A.  W.  G.,  each  insulated  individually 
to  reduce  skin  effect. 

To  reduce  the  iron  losses,  the  rotor  and  stator  are  constructed  of  very 
thin  laminations  of  high-resistance  iron.  These  laminations  are  .05  milli- 
meter in  thickness  and  are  separated  by  paper  about  .03  millimeter  thick. 
When  the  assembled  material  is  compressed  the  volmne  of  paper  is  more 
than  one-third  the  total  volume.  To  further  decrease  the  iron  losses, 
the  iron  is  worked  at  low  densities. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  on  the  action  of  this  machine, 
that  the  air  gap  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible  so  that  the  magnetic 
leakage  between  the  two  windings  shall  be  a  minimum,  since  the  induced 
voltages  decrease  for  each  succeeding  reflection,  this  decrease  being  fixed 
by  the  amount  of  magnetic  leakage  and  the  losses.  Excessive  magnetic 
leakage  also  tends  to  prevent  neutralization  of  the  intermediate  currents 
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and  thus  additional  losses  are  caused  which  may  be  minimized  by  reducing 
the  gap. 

On  the  lai^est  machines  we  thus  find  extremely  small  air  gaps,  being 
about  .08  cm.  on  a  100  kw.  machine  (normal  rating).  The  rotor  of 
this  machine  weighs  about  5  tons  and  is  1.25  meters  in  diameter,  which 
indicates  the  extreme  precision  and  care  required  for  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  this  type  of  generator.  Trouble  may  be  experienced  if  the  rotor 
expands  imder  the  effects  of  temperature  rise  produced  by  continuous 
operation.  This  will  cause  an  increasing  output  (almost  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  gap  length)  as  the  gap  decreases  until  the  rotor  suddenly 
makes  contact  with  the  stator  and  jams  tight,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  machine. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  rotor  and  stator  slots  be  strictly  parallel 
to  the  shaft  and  to  each  other.  That  is,  there  should  be  no  skewing,  as 
otherwise  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  throughout  the  length  of  one  conductor  of 
the  winding  will  not  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  a  decreased  voltage  (and 
thus  a  decreased  output)  results.  A  divergence  of  1  millimeter  in  1  meter 
length  would  cause  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  the  total  output. 

Typical  Installation. — The  largest  alternators  of  this  type  have  a 
maximmn  output  of  200  kw.  with  a  normal  output  of  100  kw.,  one  of 
which  is  located  at  Hanover,  Germany,  the  other  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
These  machines  are  of  the  four-reflection  type,  with  direct-current  supply 
to  the  stator  and  having  400  poles.  For  an  output  frequency  of  50,000, 
which  means  an  initial  frequency  of  12,500,  the  motor  drives  the  generator 
at  3750  r.p.m.  This  motor  is  rated  at  4000  r.p.m.,  250  h.p.,  220  volts, 
and  is  supplied  from  two  direct-current  generators  in  Ward  Leonard  con- 
nection, to  secure  the  necessary  flexibility  of  speed  control  and  ease  of 
starting.  The  generator  is  directly  connected  to  this  motor  by  means 
of  a  flexible  coupling. 

The  antenna  at  the  Hanover  Station  consists  of  a  double-cone  S3rstem, 
the  aerial  wires  being  supported  by  a  single  steel  tower  250  meters  high. 
The  aerial  system  is  made  up  of  36  bronze  cables  of  8  mm.  diameter,  the 
outer  ends  of  these  cables  being  attached  through  insulators  to  poles 
12  meters  high  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  tower,  the  radius 
of  this  circle  being  about  450  meters.  The  tower  is  insulated  at  the  base 
and  half  way  up  by  means  of  heavy  glass  insulators  and  is  supported  by 
steel  guy  wires,  sectioned  by  insulators. 

Frequency  Transformation* — The  design  and  construction  of  such 
alternators  as  described  above,  which  provide  at  their  terminals,  e.mi.'s 
of  frequency  sufiiciently  high  to  be  used  directly  for  radio-transmission, 
requires  the  highest  type  of  engineering  skill  if  the  many  complex  problems 
involved  in  their  construction  are  to  be  solved  successfully.  Alternators  of 
somewhat  lower  frequency,  however,  say  10,000  cycles  per  second,  can  be 
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built  with  comparative  ease  with  consequent  reduction  in  initial  cost, 
and  increased  reliability  of  operation.  Therefore  instead  of  using  the 
high-frequency  alternator  directly  supplying  the  antenna  circuit,  we  may 
substitute  a  lower-frequency  machine,  and  step-up  the  frequency  to  the 
required  value  by  means  of  a  frequency  changer  or  transformer.  EflScient 
frequency  transformation  thus  presents  a  means  for  supplying  undamped 
radio-frequency  current,  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  various  frequency 
changers  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  therefore  of 
interest. 

Types  of  Frequency  Changers. — Frequency  changers  may  be  static, 
constructed  similarly  to  the  ordinary  modern  power  transformer,  or  may 
contain  a  revolving  element.  In  the  latter  type,  utilizing  one  rotor 
winding  and  one  stator  winding,  the  frequency  is  raised  by  electrical 
reflections,  four,  five,  or  even  higher  transformations  being  accomplished. 
This  type  is  illustrated  by  the  Goldschmidt  machine  as  described  above, 
which  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  generator  and  frequency  changer  in 
one,  as  it  generates  a  current  of  frequency  N,  and  this  initial  frequency  is 
then  transformed  to  some  higher  frequency  at  the  output  terminals. 

The  simplest  type  of  frequency  changer  utilizing  a  rotating  element 
is  illustrated  by  the  large-capacity  frequency  changers  used  for  the  inter- 
change of  power  between  systems  of  different  frequencies  as  for  instance, 
a  25  and  a  62^  cycles  S3rstem.  The  machine  consists  of  two  rotors  and 
two  stators,  the  rotors  being  mounted  on  a  common  shaft,  the  one  element 
Dperating  as  a  synchronous  motor  and  the  other  as  an  alternator,  and 
vice  versa,  depending  on  the  direction  of  energy  flow.  By  means  of  appa- 
ratus of  this  type  it  is  thus  possible  to  transform  a  commercial  frequency 
supply  of  25  cycles  to  a  frequency  of  10,000,  or  less,  which  may  be  further 
transformed  by  one  of  the  static  transformers  descril)ed  below. 

Many  forms  of  the  static  type  of  frequency  changer  have  been  sug- 
gested, differing  mainly  in  the  manner  of  their  connections,  and  the  number 
of  frequency  transformations.  Thus  there  are  frequency  doublers  and 
triplers,  which  may  be  further  connected  in  cascade,  resulting  in  additional 
increase  of  frequency.  Fundamentally,  nearly  all  of  them  operate  on 
the  same  phenomenon,  namely,  the  asymmetrical  variation  of  flux  with 
magnetizing  force  in  saturated  iron  cores.  The  explanations  to  be  given 
below  will  consider  only  this  feature  of  the  circuit  although  a  rigid  analysis 
would  undoubtedly  require  an  investigation  of  the  variation  in  resistance 
throughout  the  cycle,  as  well  as  these  peculiar  flux  changes. 

Joly  Frequency  Tripler. — In  the  Joly  frequency  tripler  illustrated  in 
Fig.  25.  The  primaries  are  joined  in  series,  and  the  turns  and  core  dimen- 
sions in  the  two  transformers  are  so  proportioned  that  B  is  saturated  at 
about  one-half  the  current  value  required  to  saturate  A.  Thus,  if  we 
assume  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  E  supplied  by  the  alternator,  we  can  plot 
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this  voltage  and  the  total  flux  0,  which  must  be  developed  in  the  two 

transformers   to   develop  the 

required  c.e.m.f.,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  26A. 

Since  the  total  flux  <t>  is 

a  maximum  when  the  primary 

current  is  a  maximiun,   the 

compx)nent  fluxes,  which  exist 

in  each  transformer,  and  which 

add  up  to  give  this  total  flux, 

must  each  be  a  maximum  at 

this  instant.     Smce  B  satur-  ^°-  26.— Use  of  two  saturated  arcs  to  triple  the 

ates    at    about   one-half  the  frequency. 

current  value  required  for  A, 

we  can  plot  the  compx)nent  fluxes  as  shown  in  Fig.   26B.     The  pri- 
mary current,  which  has  not  been  indicated,  is  approximiately  sinusoidal 

in  form.  The  two  fluxes  4>a  and  4>b, 
by  their  variation  cause  e.m.f.'s  Ea2 
and  Et^  to  be  induced  in.  their 
respective  secondary  windings,  the 
wave  form  of  these  e.m.f.'8  being 
indicated  in  Fig.  26C. 

The  two  secondary  windings  are 
80  connected  together  that  the  volt- 
age across  the  load  circuit  (L— C, 
Fig.  25)  is  obtained  by  taking  the 
difference  of  Ea2  and  Ei,2;  in  Fig. 
26Z)  this  Ime  voltage  {E^-Eta)  is 
shown  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
e.m.f.  is  principally  a  triple-fre- 
quency one.  The  load  circuit, 
which  includes  the  radiating  antenna 
and  its  loading  coil  (if  any),  must 
be  tuned  to  this  triple-frequency 
e.m.f.,  if  an  appreciable  output  is  to 
be  obtained. 

Frequency  Doublet. — An  arrange- 
ment for  doubling  the  frequency  first 
suggested  by  Epstein  in  1902  and  sub- 

Fio.  26.— Analysis  of  action  of  the  ar-  sequently  developed  by  Joly  and  Val- 
rangement  of  Fig.  25.  louri,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  27.    Both 

transformers  are  identical,  and  each 
is  equipped  with  a  tertiary  circuit,  supplied  from  the  storage  battery  B. 
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The  steady  current  flowing  through  these  windings  is  adjusted  to  bring 
the  transformer  fluxes  just  to  the  point  where  saturation  occurs,  i.e.,  at 
the  knee  of  the  curve  as  indicated  in  ciu*ve  A,  Fig.  27.  If  the  two  primaries, 
in  series,  are  connected  to  an  a.c.  supply,  it  may  readily  be  seen  from 
the  figures,  that  on  a  positive  half  cycle  the  flux  in  Ti  (wherein  the  m.m.f . 
of  the  primary  winding  assists  the  d.c.  winding),  will  change  very  little, 
while  the  flux  in  T2  will  decrease  considerably,  since  the  primary  mjn.f. 
opposes  the  m.m.f.  of  the  d.c.  winding.  On  the  negative  half  cycle,  the 
reverse  is  true.  These  conditions  are  indicated  in  Fig.  28,  A  and  B.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  asymmetrical  variation  of  flux  thus  occurs  in  each 
transformer,  the  flux  of  one  transformer  having  a  large  variation  during 
one  alternation  while  the  flux  of  the  other  transformer  changes  only  slightly 
and  on  the  next  alternation,  these  conditions  are  reversed.    These  fluxes 


Fia.  27.— Use  of  two  saturated  cores  for  frequency  doubling. 


exist  in  separate  cores  and  do  not  combine  to  form  a  double  frequency 
flux.  The  e.m.f.'s  which  they  induce  in  their  respective  secondary  wind- 
ings are  indicated  in  Fig.  28C,  and  since  the  secondaries  have  been  connected 
reversed  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  difference  of  the  voltages  must 
be  taken  to  obtain  their  resultant.    This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  28D. 

This  method  for  obtaining  a  doubling  of  the  initial  frequency  has 
found  some  commercial  appUcation  to  high-frequency  work,  having  been 
developed  by  Count  von  Arco  for  the  Telefunken  Company,  and  known 
as  the  Joly-Arc  System.  It  is  employed  at  the  U.  S.  Radio  Station  at 
Sayville,  Long  Island,  for  doubUng  an  initial  frequency  of  16,000.^ 

Plohl's  Frequency  Doubler.— An  interesting  circuit,  applying  these 
principles,  as  suggested  by  Plohl,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  29.  The  action  of 
this  circuit  will  be  evident  from  the  connections  and  the  curves  shown 

*  Bucher.  "Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,"  p,  273. 
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in  Fig.  30.  Essentially,  the  chokers  Ri  and  722  act  as  magnetic  valves, 
each  absorbing  the  impressed  e.m.f.  almost  completely  on  alternating 
half  cycles,  while  offering  very  little  impedance,  due  to  saturation  effects, 
dining  the  other  half  cycle.  Thus  a  flux  will  alternately  be  produced 
by  Pi  and  P2  and  since  they 
are  wound  in  reverse  relation- 
ship, this  flux  will  always  be  in 
the  same  direction,  through  the 
core  of  T  as  shown  in  Fig. 
30C.  A  double-frequency  volt- 
age is  thus  induced  in  the 
secondary  winding,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  SOD. 

Taylor's  Frequency  Triplet. 
—An  arrangement  for  tripUng 
the  initial  frequency  of  a  three- 
phase  supply,  as  developed  by 
A.  M.  Taylor,  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  31. 

The  three  chokers  i2i,  £2, 
and  A3  are  saturated  early  in 
the  cycle,  at  a  relatively  low 
value  of  current,  while  the  core 
of  the  transformer  T  remains 
misaturated  at  all  times.  Con- 
sidering one  of  the  elements, 
for  instance  that  between  a 
and  b,  and  assuming  a  sine 
wave  of  voltage,  the  voltage 
and  flux  conditions  which  must 
exist  are  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
32A.  (Fig.  31A  indicates  the 
circuit  detail  under  analysis.) 
As  the  primary  current  increas- 
es, a  point  is  reached  where  I  I 
the  choker  becomes  saturated.  Fig.  28.— Analysis  of  the  action  of  the  arrange- 
When  this  occurs,  the  imped-       ment  of  Fig.  27.    The  flux  ^ri   in  curves  B 

..,...,  is  shown  m  reversed  phase, 

ance  of   the    curcmt  decreases 

materially,  and  the  primary  current  increases  rapidly,  as  indicated  by  the 
current  curve  (Fig.  32B).  This  causes  very  little  change  in  the  choker  flux, 
which  has  already  reached  satmration,  but  does  cause  a  variation  in  the 
transformer  flux.  The  transformer  flux,  although  varying  proportion- 
ately to  the  primary  current  I,  does  not  reach  large  amplitudes,  since 
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Fig.  20. — ^Another  type  of  frequency  doubler. 

most  of  the  flux  required  to  produce 
the  proper  sine  wave  of  counter 
e.m.f .  is  akeady  existent  in  the  core 
of  the  choker.  The  choker  and  trans- 
former  flux  must  add  to  give  a  result- 
ant equal  to  the  sine  wave  of  flux 
shown  in  Fig.  32^1,  based  on  the 
assumed  sine  voltage.  The  trans- 
former flux  will  induce  in  the  second- 
ary a  voltage  the  form  of  which  is 
shown  in  32C.  A  similar  e.m.f .  wave 
will  be  induced  by  each  of  the  other 
two  phases  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  outlined  above. 

The  voltages  Cbe  and  Cea  will 
differ  in  phase  from  Cab  by  120° 
and  240°  (electrical  degrees),  respect- 
ively, as  the  primary  supply  volt- 
ages Eabt  ^^y  ^ca  differ  in  phase 
from  one  another  by  this  amount. 
These  three  induced  voltages  Cab, 
CbCf  Cea,  exist  simultaneously  in  the 
secondary  winding  of  T  and  thus  add 
up  to  give  the  resultant  triple-fre- 
quency voltage  indicated  in  32Z). 
It  would  be  possible  to  employ  nine 

Fig.  30.-Curve8  showing  action  of  appa-  chokers,   and   a   nine-phase    supply, 
ratus  shown  in  Fig.  29.  to   produce  a  nine-fold  transforma* 
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tion,  if  this  were  desirable.  In  this  case  a  sine-wave  alternator  could 
not  be  used,  due  to  interference  effects  in  the  high-frequency  circuits,  and 
a  machine  of  special  design  would  be  required. 

Losses  of  Static  Frequency  Changers. — The  above  methods  of 
frequency  transformation  which  utilize  static  transformers  possess  the 
disadvantage  of  excessive  iron  losses,  even  though  special  precautions 
are  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  iron  cores,  as  at  the  higher  frequencies 
these  losses  are  very  large;  dielectric  losses  in  the  insulation  may  also 
be  excessive.  Probably  the  most  practical  would  be  the  Joly  arrange- 
ment for  doubling  the  frequency,  using  two  of  these  doublers  in  cascade 
to  quadruple  the  frequency,  and  making  the  delivered  energy  thus  suit- 
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Fig.  31. — ^A  frequency  tripler,  working  from  a  three  phase  supply. 


able  to  the  requirements  of  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony.  With  every 
arrangement  it  is  highly  impx)rtant  that  the  secondary  circuit  be  tuned 
to  the  desired  upper  harmonic,  as  otherwise  the  higher-frequency  current 
will  be  relatively  small  and  current  of  fundamental  frequency  will  prob- 
ably predominate. 

The  *' Wabbling  Neutral''  as  a  Means  of  Tripling  the  Alternator 
Frequency. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  line  currents  of  a  3-phase 
system  are  120°  out  of  phase  and  their  algebraic  sum  is  equal  to  zero. 
Their  third  harmonics  differ  therefore  by  3X 120°,  or  360°,  i.e.,  a  complete 
period,  and  are  in  phase  with  each  other.  Since,  in  all  cases,  the  instan- 
taneous (algebraic)  sum  of  the  alternator  currents  must  be  zero,^  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  the  line  currents  to  contain  third  harmonics.  If 
we  impress  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  on  three  Y-connected  transformers 

^  Deltarconnected  load  assumed,  or  if  Y-connected,  the  neutral  point  of  the  load  is 
supposed  ungrounded. 
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(their  secondaries  being 
open-circuited,  and  hence 
not  shown  in  Fig.  33  as 
they  can  have  no  effect 
when  open),  the  third  har- 
monic component,  which 
normally  predominates  in 
the  exciting  current  of  an 
iron-core  transformer,  is 
suppressed,  and  the  mag- 
netizing current  is  a  sine 
wave. 

The  line  voltages  are 
sine  waves,  but  the  voltage 
to  neutral  must  contain  a 
strong  third  harmonic,  due 
to  the  suppression  of  the 
third  harmonic  component 
in  the  exciting  current, 
which  must  be  present  if 
the  c.e.m.f,  is  to  be  a  sine 
wave.  Therefore,  the  wave 
of  magnetization  cannot  be 
of  sine  form,  but  will  be 
flat  topped  (somewhat  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  34,  curves 
1,  2,  and  3)  due  to  the  satu- 
ration of  the  iron.  The  in- 
duced e.m.f.'s  will  thus 
have  the  wave  form  indi- 
cated, and  may  be  resolved  p,^  32.-Curve8  of  flux  and  e.m.f.  explaining  the 
into  their  fundamental  and  action  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  31. 


C7k^=^ 


To  Three 

Phase 
Alternator 


Fig.  33. — The  ''wabbling  neutral"  scheme  of  tripling  frequency;  the  center  point  of  3 
K-connected  iron  core  coils  is  connected  to  the  antenna  and  the  center  point  of 
3  F-connected  air  core  coils  is  connected  to  ground.  The  three-phase  power 
supply  is  otherwise  ungrounded. 
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third  harmonic  components  as  shown  in  curves  4,  5,  and  6.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  third  harmonic  components  in  all  three  phases  are  in 
phase.    Thus  the  potential  of  point  0,  Fig.  33,  will  fluctuate  at  triple 

frequency  as  shown  in  curve  7  of 
Fig.  34.  This  triple  frequency 
e.m.f.  may  be  impressed  on  an  an- 
tenna circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
The  voltages  indicated  in  the 
above  curves  exbt  across  the 
transformer  windings,  and  add  up 
to  give  a  edne  wave  of  c.e.m.f .  at 
the  line  terminals.  This  is  shown 
in  curve  8,  wherein  the  third  har- 
monic potentials  neutralize  one 
another,  only  the  fundamental 
components  combining.  This 
curve  is  evidently  a  sine  wave, 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  if  it  is  to 
neutraUze  the  impressed  voltage, 
which  has  been  assumed  as  a  sine 
wave. 
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FiQ.  34. — Curves  of  flux  and  e.m.f.  to  analyie  the  action  of  the  wabbling  neutral;  in 
curves  8  the  voltage  fonns  e^*i  and  e^-t  are  shown  without  their  third  harmonics, 
these  being  shown  separately  on  the  X  axis. 

In  Fig.  35  is  shown  an  oscillograph  record  of  this  scheme  of  frequency 
conversion;  three  transformer  primaries  (secondaries  open)  were  connected 
in  Y  to  a  three-phase  power  line  and  another  Y  connection  was  made 
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with  three  air-core  coils.  Hie  two  neutrals  were  then  connected  together 
and  the  resulting  current  in  the  connection  was  nesriy  a  pure  sine  wave 
(rf  triple  frequency. 

Application  <tf  Rectifier  fflements  to  Frequency  Changers. — Another 
type  of  frequency  changer  is  that  utilizing  a,  rectifying  element  in  the  pri- 
mary circuit.  The  action  is  due  fundamentally  to  the  fact  that  the  flux 
in  the  iron  core  is  always  set  up  in  the  same  direction,  regardless  of  reversal 
of  the  supply  current.  Fig.  36  indicates  a  typical  connection,  while 
37  indicates  the  voltage  and  flux  relations  obtuned. 


TiQ.  86. — OsciUagram  shoving  the  third  harmomo  obtainable  from  the  curouit  of 
Fig.  33. 

Fig.  38  indicates  an  arrangement  utilized  by  Zenueck  and  others. 
This  operates  exactly  similar  to  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  36,  but  makes 
use  of  four  valves  to  secure  unidirectional  current  through  the  one  primary 
winding.  Current  is  permitted  to  flow  only  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  the  valve  elements;  an  inspection  of  the  figure  will  indi- 
cate their  operation.  Fig.  37  is  also  applicable  to  the  operation  of  this 
circuit. 

Marconi  Multi-gap  Generator. — By  properly  timing  the  discharge 
periods  of  related  spark  circuits,  each  circuit  acting  inductively  on  a 
common  secondary  circuit,  undamped  high-frequency  oeciUations  may 
be  obtained  in  the  secondary  circuit.  This  principle  has  been  Utilized 
by  Marconi  in  the  construction  of  a  multi-gap  generator,  the  connections 
of  which  are  indicated  in  Fig.  39. 
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Fig.  36.— a  fre- 
quency doubler 
using  iron  core 
and  rectifiers. 


The  synchronous  gaps  Di,  Ihy  Dsj  etc.,  are  all  rigidly  keyed  to  the  same 
shaft,  but  are  displaced  properly  with  respect  to  one 
another  so  that  the  discharge  in  the  several  circuits 
occurs  at  different  intervals.  The  result  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  the  ciu^es  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It  is  essential, 
if  efficient  operation  is  to  be  obtained,  that  the  several 
circuits  are  discharged  in  proper  sequence  and  at  exactly 
the  right  instant,  so  that  the  component  oscillations 
acting  on  the  common  antenna  circuit  will  produce  a 
constant  ampUtude  high-frequency  current  as  shown. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  proper  displacement  of 
the  several  disk  discharges  on  the  shaft  and  is  also 
insured  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  disk  resembling  a  toothed 
wheel,  which  acts  as  a  ''  trigger  "  to  cause  the  main  dis- 
charge to  occur  at  exactly  the  proper  instant.  This  is 
not  shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  evident  that  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  discharger  disks  is  fixed 
by  the  radio  frequency  generated  and  for  this  reason  the  generator  is 

particularly  adapted  to  long  wave-lengths. 
If  we  assimie  a  generator  with  ten  disks, 
each  having  40  studs,  and  the  shaft 
revolved  at  50  r.p.s.  the  interval  between 
two  condenser  discharges  is 

60^40^l0"20;000^^^^^- 

r 

The  radio  frequency  is,  therefore,  as- 
suming the  discharges  to  occur  at  one- 
cycle  intervals,  equal  to  20,000  and  the 
wave-length  15,000  meters.  Similarly  if 
the  successive  discharges  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  ever^  other  cycle,  the  frequency 
may  be  40,000,.iorresponding  to  a  wave- 
length of  7500  meters. 

This  generator  is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent,  and  a  very  brief  treatment 
only,  which  is  not  complete,  has  there- 
fore been  given. 

Oscillating  Tubes. — Within  the  last  few 

years  many  improvements  in  the  design 

and  construction  of  vacuimi  tubes  have 

been  made  and  their  applications  are  continually  growing  more  varied  and 

important.    At  the  present  time,  however,  the  power  obtainable  from  oscil- 


PiG.  37. — ^Voltage  and  fliix  relations 
for  the  circuit  of  Fig.  36. 
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lAting  tube  circuits,  as  described  in  Chapter  VI,  is  comparatively  small. 
Their  greatest  field  of  use  has  therefore  been  confined  to  the  reception  of 
undamped  wave  signals  (see  p.  483),  and  to  small  power  transmitting 

sets  (of  perhaps  1  kw.  high-frequency  output),  such 
as  might  be  employed  for  military  service  in  the 
field,  or  any  other  service  where  light  weight  and 
small  space  requirements  are  primary  considera- 
tions. 

To  secure  the  large  amount  of  power  required 

for  long-distance  transmission,  it  is  necessary  at 

the  present  time  to  connect  a  niunber  of  the 

tubes  in  parallel,  and  adjust  the  several  circuits 

so  that  they  operate  properly.     The   limitation 

in  output  of  one  tube  is  due  primarily  to  the 

Fig.  38.— By  using  four  inability  of  the  tube  to  radiate  the  large  amount 

rectifiers    the    double  Qf  y^^^^  which  is  necessarily  generated  within  the 

may*2B  ^'  laoed  b       ^^  itself.    As  improvements  in  design  and  con- 

gJQgle  ooil.  struction  occur,  under  the  extensive  developments 

which  are  now  being  carried  on,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  rating  of  tubes  will  continually  increase,  so  that  eventually  this 
device  may  replace  the  present  forms  of  undamped  wave  generators. 
Oscillating  tubes  possess  several  advantages  over  all  other  high-frequency 
generators,  principally:  ease  of  adjustment  and  reliability  of  operation, 


Chok£ 

Coiu 


FiQ.  30. — Marooni's  "multi-gap"  scheme  for  geQersting  undamped  waves  from  a  series 

of  spark  discharges. 

small  space  requirements,  simplicity  of  construction  and  relatively  high 
efficiency. 

Some  progress  along  the  lines  indicated  above  may  already  be  recorded. 
Large  tubes  have  been  constructed  having  an  input  rating  of  500  watts 
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and  greater,  while  in  England  a  eteel  tube  equipped  with  a  water-cooled 
plate  and  rated  at  5  kw.  has  been  developed.'  The  plate  voltage  of  these 
high-power  tubes  a  in  the  neighborhood  of  5000  to  10000  volts,  the  plate 
ciurent  having  a  normal  value  of  perhaps  0.25  ampere.  The  plates  become 
very  hot,  while  the  tube  is  in  service,  in  some  cases  approaching  incandes- 
cence, and  special  metals  are  there- 
fore required  in  ita  construction, 
tungsten  usually  being  used.  j 

In  rating  the  tube  by  its  energy 
input,  as  has  been  done  above,  the 
filament  circuit  supply  has  not  been 
included.  It  should  be  noted  that  Ig, 
the  external  oscillating  circuit  con- 
nected to  the  tube  must  take  its 
proper  share  of  this  input  energy, 
or  too  much  enei^  will  be  required  ^ 
to  be  dissipated  from  the  tube,  witii 
resultant  danger  of  overheating  the 
tube  elements.  If  for  any  reason  i,^ 
the  tube  stops  oscillating  under 
conditions  of  full  energy  supply, 
the  plate  voltage  should  be  im- 
mediately decreased  to  prevent  any 
damage  to  the  tube. 

Probable  BfficiendeB  of  above      * 
Apparatus. — Pouken  Arc. — Assum- 
ing sine  waves,  a  theoretical  effi- 
ciency of  50  per  cent  is  possible,  but 

probably  an  actual  arc  does  not  pm.  ^.-Spark  discharge  operation  ot  tha 
give  greater  than  40  per  cent.    For  cirauit  of  Fig.  3S. 

instance,  the  cooling  water  of  a 

certun  25  kw.  arc  carried  away  14  kw.  of  beat.  For  arc  oscillations 
of  the  third  class  (p.  587)  efficiencies  much  greater  than  SO  per  cent  are 
conceivable,  but  as  this  type  of  oscillation  is  seldom  used,  we  assume  the 
efficiency  of  the  normal  arc  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Alexanderson  AUemator. — No  data  are  obtainable  regardii^  the 
efficiency  of  the  large  Alexanderson  alternators,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
it  is  not  better  than  50  per  cent.  Examination  of  the  construction  of 
a  modem  machine  shows  the  likelihood  of  high  iron  losses  and  the  care 
taken  to  provide  adequate  cooling'  facilities  substantiates  this  idea. 

'  Siooe  vriting  the  above  tlie  author  leama  that  tubes  witli  an  output  of  about 
100  kw.  have  been  put  into  operation. 

'See  Alexanderson,  "Trangatlantio  Radio  Communication,"  Proceedings  A.  I. 
E.B.,  Oct..  1919. 
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In  the  smaller  sets,  the  efficiency  may  be  extremely  low:  a  200,000-cycle 
machine,  for  example,  having  a  maximum  output  of  500  watts,  requires 
a  10  h.p.  driving  motor.  A  large  part  of  the  motor  output  is  apparently 
used  in  windage  losses  caused  by  the  high  rotative  speeds. 

^  Gohkchmidt  AUernaior. — Although  one  would  judge  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  type  of  machine  could  not  be  very  high,  the  great  care  taken 
in  the  construction  of  both  the  magnetic  and  electric  circuits  evidently 
keepd  the  losses  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  stated  by  Eccles  ^  that  a 
I2i-kw.  machine  of  this  ty^  (one  of  the  first  to  be  built)  had  an  effi- 
ciency of  80  per  cent. 

Static  Frequency  Changers.—It  is  estimated  by  the  inventor  of  one 
of  these  schemes  using  iron  cores  that  a  28-kw.  transformer  will  have 
an  efficiency  of  about  86  per  cent.^  It  seems  that  these  devices  use 
about  1  lb.  of  iron  per  kw.  of  output  and  an  attempt  to  calculate  the 
probable  eddy  current  and  hysteresis  losses  gives  a  value  of  perhaps 
1  kw.  per  pound  of  core  used,  which  would  indicate  an  efficiency  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  per  cent.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
attempts  to  calculate  the  core  loss  from  the  ordinary  formulse  are  probably 
inaccurate,  becatlse  of  the  peculiar  magnetic  cycles  to  which  the  iron  is 
subjected.    ' 

Marconi  Mrdti-gap  Generator. — This  method  is  essentially  a  combina- 
tion of  several  spark  transmitters,  and  so  should  have  about  the  same  effi- 
ciency as  a  spar^  tiialismitter.  This  will  vary  with  the  condition  of  the 
gap,  its  quenching  attion,  etc.,  but  probably  reaches  a  value  of  70  per  cent 
in  the  larger  installations.  For  a  small  transmitter,  an  efficiency  of  trans- 
formation froni  lohv  to  high  frequency  of  40  per  cent  is  more  likely. 

QsciUating  Tvt^, — The  efficiency  of  an  oscillating  tube  varies  a  great 
deal^with  the  adjiistments  of  the  circuit,  and  may  have  any  value  between 
25  per  cent  and  95  per  cent,  n^lecting  the  amount  of  power  used  for 
heating  the  filament.  This  point  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  VI, 
p.  539  et  seq.  It  will  be  noted  in  comparing  tubes  with  an  arc  that  th^ 
consume  power  only  when  actually  used  for  transmission  wher^  the 
arc  is  using  full  power  whether  the  key  is  up  or  down. 

Methods  ,  of  Signaling  with  Continuous-wave  Transmitters. — ^The 
generators  described  above  will  supply  a  continuous-power  input  to  the 
antenna  circuit  and  with  no  changes  in  the  antenna  or  supply  circuit, 
a  continuous  undamped  high-frequency  current  will  fiow  through  the 
antenna.  The  power  radiation  from  the  transmitter  is  therefore  constant 
in  magnitude  and  frequency.  Three  methods  may  be  utilized  for  vary- 
ing this  radiated  energy  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  code,  and  thus 
transmit  intelligence  to  the  distant  receiving  station.  The  three  methods 
of  sending  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

» See  Eccles,  "  Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,"  p.  230.  •  Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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1.  The  total  interruption  of  energy. radiation  during  a  '  &pace.''  Thia 
is  known  as  the  "  cut-in  "  method. 

2.  Continuous  radiation  of  energy  throughout  the  sending  of  a  message, 
the  space  and  signal  differing  only  in  the  wave-lengths  at  which  the  energy 
is  transmitted.    This  is  called  the  ''  compensated  ''  method. 

3.  The  total  interruption  of  energy  radiation  during  a  space  period, 
with  the  radiation  rapidly  interrupted  by  tiieans  of  a  chopper  or  inter- 
rupter during  the  signal  period.  This  is  known  as  the  ''modulated '' 
method  of  sending,  and  possesses  advantages  under  certain  emergency 
conditions  as  described  later. 

The  high-frequency  current  flowing  in  the  transmitter  antennia  for 
each  of  three  methods  of  sending  is  indicated  in  Fig.  41. 


I 

Cut  In 
Method 


II 

Compensated 

Method 


lU 

Blodulated 
Method 


FiQ.  41. — Methods  of  transmitting  signals  from  continous  wave  stations. 


Slgxifdilig  Devices. — For  transmitting  by  means  of  the  above  methods 
one  of  the  following  devices  may  be  used,  depending  on  the  type  of  gener- 
ator used. 

I.  Chopper  or  buzzer  (choice  wiU  depend  on  the  amount  of  cur-- 

rent  to  be  interrupted.) 
II.  Wave-length  changing  switch. 

III.  Switching  to  dummy  antenna. 

IV.  Control  of  excitation  of  machine.  ^* 

The  application  of  these  devices  to  the  several  types  of  high-frequency 
generators,  previously  described,  will  now  be  considered. 

Methods  of  Sending  Applicable  to  the  Poulsen  Arc  Generator. — This 
generator  depends  for  its  operation  on  an  uninterrupted  supply  to  the 
arc  and  the  antenna  circuit  (which  is  the  sole  natural-frequency  circuit 
of  the  transmitter).    Therefore  the  means  indicated  under  II  and  III 
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only  can  be  applied,  namely,  changing  the  wave-length  or  switching  to 
a  dummy  ant^:ma.    A  change  in  wave-length  may  be  aecmred  by  simply 

connecting  the  transmitting  key  so 
as   to   short-circuit   one  or  more 
turns  of   the  antenna  inductance 
whan  a  signal  is  being  transmitted, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  42,  and  to  cut 
in  these  tiurns  diuring  the  space  in- 
terval. 

This  arrangement  is  practically 
universal  on  present  arc  installa- 
tions.    On  the  higher  power  sets, 
the   key   does   not   directly  short 
circuit  the  inductance,  but  operates 
an  auxiliary  relay,  which  in  turn 
Fio.  42.~The  ordinary  method  of  signaling  actuates  the  solenoid^perated  con- 
with  a  Poulaen  arc:   by  short-circuiting   .      .         ...         .,      rm.*     -  i 

a  small  part  of  the  loading  coil  the  wave  tactor  at  the  coil.  This  IS  required 
length  radiated  is  changed  slightly  and  due  to  the  heavy  current  which 
with  a  suitable  receiving  circuit  the  signal  must  be  broken,  and  rapid  signaling 
becomes  audible.  would  be  impossible  with  the  heavy 

and  massive  key  required  if  it  were 
attempted  to  operate  it  manually.  Sometimes,  instead  of  short-circuiting 
a  turn  of  the  antenna  load  coil,  an  independent  circuit  of  one  or  two 
turns,  connected  to  the  antenna  load 
coil  by  mutual  induction,  is  short-circuit- 
ed by  the  relay  key. 

The  connections  for  utilizing  a  dummy 
antenna  are  shown  in  Fig.  43.  In  this 
case  the  key  simply  acts  to  transfer  the 
arc  circuit  to  the  radiating  antenna  when 
it  is  desired  to  send  a  signal.  At  other 
times  the  arc  supplies  the  dummy  antenna 
and  no  energy  is  radiated.  The  energy 
radiation  would  thus  be  as  shown  in 
Method  I,  Fig.  41. 

This  method  is  relatively  little  used, 
but  illustrates  the  application  of  switch- 
ing to  a  dummy  antenna  to  secure 
"  cut-in  "  radiation.  The  constants  of 
the  dummy  circuit   should   be  identical 

with  the  constants  of  the  radiating  antenna  circuit,  so  that  the  condi- 
tions at  the  arc  are  constant. 

Referring  to  Fig.  42,  we  may  place  an  interrupter  or  chopper  at  X, 
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Fig.  43. — ^Another  scheme  which  has 
been  tried  with  the  Poulsen  arc  is 
to  switch  the  arc  to  a  dummy  an- 
tenna. 
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and  thus  secure  a  combination  of  methods  II  and  III.    The  antenna 
current  would  then  have  the  form  indicated  in  Fig.  44. 

Methods  of  Sending  Applicable  to  the  High-frequency  Alternator. — 
With  this  generator  the  frequency  is  fixed  by  the  speed  of  the  machine. 


\i\imwmmi\i 
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Fig.  44. — ^A  possible  type  of  radiation  from  a  Poulsen  arc  using  the  circuit  of  Fig.  42, 

with  an  interrupter  of  some  kind  at  X. 

Therefore,  transmission  by  Method  II  cannot  be  used  (a  variation  in 
antenna  inductance  simply  causing  a  decrease  in  the  amplitude  of  the 
antenna  current),  but  Methods  I,  and  III,  are  applicable,  the  former 
usually  being  used. 

Signaling  is  most  easily  accomplished,  however,  by  control  of  the  exci* 
tation,  which  may  simply  involve  a  key  in  the  generator  field  circuit  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  45.  A  resistance,  may,  with 
advantage,  be  inserted  in  the  field  circuit,  to 

decrease  the  time  constant  ( p)  of  the  circuit 

and  minimize  any  tendency  toward  sluggish- 
ness which  may  prevent  the  signals  from  being 
clean  cut  and  distinct,  and  thus  limiting  the'  f 
sending  speed. 

A  method  has  also  been  developed  to  con- 
trol the  radiated  energy  by  means  of  a  shunt- 
ing circuit  across  the  alternator  terminals,  the 
impedance  of  this  circuit  being  controUed  by  the  p,^  ^^  ^^he  simplest  pos- 
sending  key.  The  connections  are  mdicated  in  gibie  transmitting  scheme 
Fig.  46.  When  the  key  is  raised  (contacts 
closed)  the  current  flowing  through  L2  saturates 
the  iron  cores  a  a,  and  the  reactance  of  Li 

decreases  accordingly.  This  effectively  spoils  the  tuning  of  the  alter* 
nator  load  circuit  and  hence  brings  the  alternator  output  to  practically 
zero. 

When  the  core  is  saturated,  the  impedance  of  the  shunt  circuit  is  so 
low  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  short  circuit  on  the  alternator,  under  which 
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condition  the  alternator  voltage  is  very  small  and  is  able  to  send  but  very 
little  current  throi^h  the  antenna  circuit.  Therefore  the  radiated  enei^ 
will  decrease  to  a  very  small  value,  essentially  aero.  When  the  key  is 
depressed  (open  position),  the  iron  is  no  longer  saturated  and  the  impe- 
dance of  Li  increases  to  a  hi^ 
value.  The  alternator  current  will 
then  flow  through  the  antenna 
circilit  in  preference  to  the  shunt 
circuit,  Bind  energy  will  be  radi- 
ated. 

At  the  New  Brunswick  station 
this    variable,    iron-cored    impe- 
dance is  connected   in    a    tuned 
circuit    (tuned   when   the   key  is 
open)    which    is   coupled   to   the 
Fia.  4e. — A  method  of  Beoding  by  generator  antenna  and   alternator  as  ^own 
'  which  employa  a  nugnetically  controlled  in    Fig.    47.      When    the   key   is 
Bbort-circuit  cm  the  maiohiiie.  closed,  the  local  circuit  is  detuned 

and  the  energy  input  into  this 
circuit  becomes  very  small,  the  major  portion  of  the  energy  thus  being 
diverted  to  the  antenna  circuit.  The  transformer  indicated  in  the  figure 
is  an  int^ral  part  of  the  alternator  and  is  shown  supported  in  two  sec- 
tions above  and  on  either  side  of  the  alternator  in  Fig.  17,  p.  599. 

-For  either  scheme  of 
control,  the  energy  ra- 
diation is '  essentially  as 
shown  in  Fig.  41-1.  The 
use  of  a  chopper  or  buz- 
zer in  the  excdter  circuit 
may  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  machine 
voltage  to  follow  accu- 
rately the  rapid  varia- 
tions of  field  current  pro- 
duced. There  is  no  j 
doubt,  however,  that 
satisfactory  results  could 
be  obtained  by  inserting 

the  interrupter  in  the  key  circuit  of  Fig.  47.    Radiation  in  this  case 
would  be  nearly  as  indicated  in  Fig.  41-III. 

Mettods  of  Sending  Apfdicable  to  the  Goldschmldt  Alternator. — As 
with  the  Alexanderson  alternator,  the  generated  frequency  for  this  machine 


[o.  47. — In  the  application  of  the  scheme  indicated  in 
Fig.  46  it  is  fomkd  advisable  to  use  tiie  circniit  aiTaiig»> 
ment  diown  above. 
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is  fixed  by  its  speed,  and  therefore  wave-changing  methods  are  not  appli- 
cable. Signaling  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  "  cut-in  "  method 
using  field  excitation  control,  the  connections  are  indicated  in  Fig.  48. 
In  addition  to  opening  and  closing  the  exciter  circuit,  the  key  also  simulta- 
neously cuts  out  or  in  a  portion  of  the  driving  motor  field  resistance.  Thus, 
any  tendency  of  the  alternator  to  suffer  a  drop  in  speed,  when  the  exciter 
key  is  closed,  and  the 
load  applied,  is  com-  ^,.— n^  >^->^ 
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pensated  for  by  the 
cutting  in  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motor  field 
resistance,  which  will 
tend  to  raise  the 
speed.  In  addition, 
the  heavy  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  rotating 

element  effectually  aid  pio.  48.— Scheme  of  sending  signals  with  the  Gol<kchmidt 
in    maintaining    con-         alternator  using  a  motor  speed  control  in  addi:tion. 
stant  speed,  and  under 

operating  conditions  the  variation  in  wave-length  is  claimed  to  be  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  above  discussion  describes  the  only  method  which  has  yet  been 
used  for  controlling  the  output  of  this  alternator.  Switching  to  a  dummy 
antenna,  or  some  form  of  shunt  circuit,  as  described  for  the  Alexanderson 
machine,  would  also  be  apphcable,  but  the  present  method  seems  to  be 
completely  satisfactory.  .    . 

Methods  of  Sending  which  May  be  Used  when  Frequency  Tcans- 
formers  are  Used. — Since  these  transformers  must  be  associated  ^th 
some  form  of  high-frequency  alternator,  whose  frequency  is  rigidly  l^ed 
by  its  speed,  the  same  methods  as  described  above  for  the  Alexanderson 
and  Goldschmidt  machines  will  apply.  On  low-power  sets  the  key  may  |i>e 
connected  to  open  the  supply  circuit  directly,  while  on  large-power 
the  circuit  may  be  opened  indirectly  by  auxiliary  relays  actuated  by  the 
sending  key.  The  antenna  current  would  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  4lll. 
The  key  may  also  have  associated  with  it  some  form  of  interrupter  lor 
chopper,  resulting  in  current  variation  as  shown  in  Fig.  41-III. 

For  the  larger  installations,  the  energy  would  be  controlled  by  means 
of  the  exciter  supply  due  to  the  smaller  power  involved.  Cut-in  send- 
ing would  be  the  most  feasible,  although  switching  to  a  dummy  anteif^na 
or  connecting  a  variable  impedance  across  the  alternator  terminals  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Alexanderson  machine  could  also  be  used. 

Energy  Radiation  Control  when  Marconi  Generator  is  Used.— For  a 
generator  of  this  type,  switching  to  a  dummy  antenna  would  be  a  satis- 
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factory  means  of  varying  the  radiated  energy,  the  ''  cutr-in  "  method  of 
sending  thus  being,  used.  Some  form  of  absorbing  circuit  across  the 
generator  terminals  might  also  be  used  to  give  similar  results.  The  key 
might  be  placed  in  the  conunon  generator  lead  at  point  X,  Fig.  39,  p.  618, 
or  point  Y,  opening  the  supply  or  antenna  circuit  respectively.  An  inter- 
rupter element  may  be  associated  with  either  of  these  three  means,  giving 
the  "  modulated  "  method  of  sending  as  shown  in  Fig.  4I-III.  It  would 
be  undesiraUe  to  employ  a  wave-changing  scheme,  as  this  would  require 
circuit  variations  in  each  of  the  four  primary  circuits  involved,  with 
resultant  complexity  of  connections,  etc.  On  larger  installations,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  place  the  key  in  the  exciter  circuit  of  the  d.c.  generators, 
'in  preference  to  the  point  X.  This  would  probably  be  the  most  satis- 
factory means  of  control  for  the  same  reasons  as  stated  above  in  connec- 
tion with  high-frequency  alternator  installations. 

Control  of  Radiated  Energy  when  the  Oscillating-tabe  Generator 
is  Used. — The  radiation  of  energy  from  an  antenna  supplied  from  an 
oGcillating-tube  generator  may  be  in  accordance  with  any  one  of  the 
three  methods  indicated  in  Fig.  41.  The  method  employed  for  small 
sets  is  usually  a  direct  opening  of  the  antenna  circuit  by  means  of  the 
key,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  an  interrupter  (usually 
a  buzzer  for  small  field  sets)  to  obtain  the  modulated  method  of  sending. 

The  wave-length  change  may  be 
obtained  by  short  circuiting  a  por- 
tion of  the  antenna  circuit  induct- 
ance. Since  the  power  generated 
by  these  circuits  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively small,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  auxiliary  relay  equipment 
to  be  associated  with  the  key. 
The  most  feasible  control  scheme, 
however,  is  one  which  controls  the 
''grid  potential ''  of  the  oscillating 
tube;  by  rnsMng  this  sufficiently 
negative  the  tube  stops  generating 
power  as  described  in  Chapter  VI, 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  117,  p.  500. 

_      ^^     .  ^     ,     .      .,  ^        Fig.  49  shows  the  diagram  of 

Fig.  49. — ^An   currangement   whereby  the  ^  .         .  „         .„   .. 

output  of  this  smaU  tube  tranamitter  can  connections  for  a  small  osdllatmg 
be  controlled  by  either  one  of  three  tube  set,  which  utilises  three  of  the 
methods.  above-named  methods  of  sending. 

The    oscillating    circuit    involved 

were  described  in  Chapter  VI,  p.  513,  and  the  student  is  referred  there 

for  a  discussion  of  their  action. 
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Referring  to  the  diagram  and  assuming  the  switch  S  thrown  upward, 
i.e.,  open,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  antenna  circuit  will  be  completed  by 
the  closing  of  the  key  K.  Therefore,  if  the  key  is  open,  the  antenna 
circuit  is  open,  the  tube  does  not  oscillate,  and  no  energy  is  radiated. 
When  the  key  is  closed,  completing  the  antenna  circuit,  oscillations  will 
start  and  be  maintained,  if  the  proper  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 
Thus  energy  will  be  radiated  as  long  as  the  key  is  held  closed  and  will 
cease  when  the.key  is  opened.  Therefore  with  tiie  switch  8  in  the  ''  up '' 
position,  transmission  is  on  the  ''  cut-in  "  method. 

If  the  switch  S  is  thrown  to  the  right  so  as  to  make  contact  with  ter- 
minal a,  then  transmission  will  be  by  the  *'  compensated  "  method.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  following:  with  the  key  open,  the  antenna  circuit 
is  completed  to  ground  through  L«;  the  tube  will  therefore  oscillate 
and  the  antenna  radiate  energy  at  a  wave-length  determined  by  the  con- 
stants of  the  circuit,  including  Lx]  the  wave-length  of  the  energy  radiated 
while  a  signal  is  being  sent  is  therefore  less  thim'  the  wave-length  of  the 
energy  radiated  during  a  space  interval.  Transmission  is  thus  in  accord- 
ance with  Fig.  41-11. 

Throwing  the  switch  S  to  the  left  so  as  to  make  contact  with  terminal 
b,  will  permit  sending  on  the  ''  modulated  "  method.  With  the  key  open, 
the  antenna  circuit  includes  the  buzzer  winding  and  so  the  set  will  not 
oscillate.  When  the  key  is  closed,  two  results  are  produced:  First,  the 
buzzer  circuit  is  completed  through  the  filament  battery  and  the  buzzer  will 
vibrate  as  long  as  the  key  is  down;  second,  the  vibrating  buzzer  armature 
alternately  makes  and  breaks  the  antenna  circuit;  therefore,  when  it  com- 
pletes the  circuit,  oscillations  occm:  and  energy  is  radiated,  while  during  the . 
break  no  oscillations  ere  possible.  The  enei^  radiated  is  thus  as  shown 
in  Fig.  41-III.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  the  buzzer  armature  is  in  the 
open  position,  the  antenna  circuit  is  not  actually  opened,  but  is  completed 
through  the  filament  battery  and  buzzer  winding  to  ground.  Due  to  the 
high  impedance  and  resistance  of  the  latter  to  the  flow  of  high-frequency 
currents,  oscillations  are  prevented  as  effectively  as  though  an  actual 
break  has  occurred  in  the  antenna  circuit. 

Use  of  Radiophone  Txansmittisig  Set  for  Undamped-wave  Teleg- 
raphy.— ^A  novel  and  effective  scheme  for  transmitting  undamped  wave 
signals  is  shown  in  Fig.  50. 

The  operation  and  action  of  the  radiophone  set  shown  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  a  later  chapter  (see  Chapter  VIII),  and  it  is  there  shown  that  when 
no  sound  waves  strike  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  a  high-frequency  cur- 
rent of  constant  amplitude  flows  in  the  antenna,  and  constant  power 
is  radiated.  When  the  transmitter  is  spoken  into,  the  amplitude  of  the 
antenna  cturent  (and  radiated  power)  varies  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  frequency  of  the  sound  waves  set  up  by  the  speaker. 
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Similarly,  a  buzzer,  placed  in  front  of  the  transmitter,  would  ^t  up 
sound  waves  of  constant  frequency  and  intensity,  and  cause  the  radiated 
power  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  pitch  of  the  buzzer  note.    By  using 

a  high  pitch  buzzer  of 
proper  construction,  a  very 
clear  transmission,  possess- 
ing a  high  degree  of  selecti- 
vity, may  be  easily  obtained. 
The  form  of  the  an- 
tenna current  while  the 
buzzer  is  in  operation 
(key  closed)  would  be  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  p.  657, 
the  amplitude  varying  peri- 
odically at  buzzer  frequen- 
oy,  above  and  below  the 
constant  amplitude  main- 
tained when  the  key  is 
open.  The  reception  of 
such  signals  is  similar  in 
every  way  to  that  of  ra- 
diophone messages  or  tele- , 
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Fio.  50. — ^A  scheme  for  using  a  radiophone  set  to  send 
continuous-wave  telefpiph  signals.  Of  course, 
the  busier  and  switch  may  be  inserted  directly 
in  the  circuit,  in  palace  of  the  microphone,  if  more 
complete  modulation  of  signals  is  aesired. 


graphic  transmission  by  the  "  modulated ''  method,  no  "  beat ''  reception 
or  special  receiving  devices  being  required. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  ct  the  Cut-in,  Compensated,  and 
Modulated  Methods  of  Signal  Transmission.— The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  several  methods  of  sending  described  above  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

"  Cut-in  "  Method.  Advantage, — Only  one  wave-length  is  radi- 
ated after  the  antenna  current  has  risen  to  its  normal  effective 
value,  and  energy  is  radiated  only  when  signal  is  being  sent. 
Signal  is  easily  received,  and  permits  of  a  high  degree  of 
selectivity. 

Disadvantage. — Not  suitable  for  such  generators  as  the  Poulsen 
arc,  which  do  not  operate  well  until  the  '*  steady  state  "  has 
been  reached. 

'^  CosfPENSATED "  Method.  Advantage. — ^The  oscillations  are 
continuous.  This  method  must  be  employed  for  the  Poulsen 
arc  (neglecting  the  dummy  antenna  as  an  alternative).  Trans- 
mission is  reliable,  as  the  change  in  wave-length,  as  the  key 
is  operated,  is  positive  and  certain. 

Disadvaniage. — The  power  efficiency  is  comparatively  low  because 
the  set  requires  full  power  all  the  time,  wheth<»v  radiating  a 
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''  sigDal "  or  not*  A  more  serious  disadvantage  arises  from 
the  fact  that  each  sending  set  "  uses  up  "  two  different  wave- 
lengths. This  latter  feature  is  especially  undesirable  when 
long  wave-lengths  are  employed;  the  difference  in  frequency 
of  the  signal  wave  and  compensation  wave  should  be  about 
1000  cycles  per  second,  and  thus  the  number  of  arcs  which 
CM3:  be  used  in  (me  district,  in  the  long  wave-length  range  may 
be  seriously  limited. 

"  Modulated  '*  Method.  Advantage. — The  iprimary  advantage 
of  the  modulated  method  is  that  the  sigiials  can  be  received 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  crystal  or  non-oscillating  vacuum- 
tube  receiving  set.  Thus,  if  the  specijed  <x)ntinuous^wave 
receiver  is  out  of  service  for  any  reason,  tiie  ordinary  receiver 
may  be  used  for  reading  the  message.  Radiation  occurs  only 
while  key  is  closed,  thus  increasing  efficiency. 

Disadvantage. — Less  energy  is  radiated  since  the  energy  is  broken 
or  chopped  into  groups.  A  continuous  stream  of  energy,  with 
given  maximum  potential  on  the  antenna,  sends  off  more 
power  than  a  een^  of  **  trains ''  and  when  utilized  in  a  proper 
reteiving  set,  permits  communication  over  a  greater  distance 
than  the  modulated  signal.  With  the  modulated  signal  the 
s^ectivity  is  poorer  than  that  obtainable  by  means  of  the 
cut-in  method  under  similar  conditions;  thus  the  niunber  of 
neighboring  stations,  operating  in  a  given  wave-length  range, 
without  serious  interference,  is  less. 

r 

Reception  of  Continuous-wave  Signal.  Necessity  for  Special  Receiv- 
ing Sets. — ^That  some  special  means  must  be  provided  for  the  reception 
of  continuous  wave  signals,  in  addition  to  the  simple  rectifying  device, 
i.e.,  a  cr3rstal  or  vacuum  tube,  will  be  evident  from  the  following:  if  we 
consider  an  undamped  wave^generator  transmitting  on  the  ''  cutr-in  " 
method,  and  this  enei^  being  received  by  a  simple  crystal  or  vacuum- 
tube  receiver,  the  potential  across  the  receiver  circuit  will  have  the  form 
indicated  in  Fig.  51,  curve  A. 

The  rectifying  action  of  the  crystal  or  tube  produces  an  asymmetrical 
change  in  current  through  the  phones,  the  mean  current  being  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line.  Fig.  51B.  Since  the  diaphragm  is  only  actuated  to 
give  a  click  when  a  sudden  variation  of  the  Inean  current  through  the 
phone  is  produced,  the  result  is  a  slight  click  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  signal.    Evidently,  the  message  received  would  be  imintelligible. 

If  we  consider  signal  transmission  by  the  "  compensated  "  method, 
the  results  are  similar  and  may  be  even  worse,  depending  on  the  sharp- 
ness of  tuning  at  the  receiving  station.  Conditions  woidd  be  as  shown 
in  Fig.  52. 
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It  is  evident  that  if  the  signal  and  compensation  waves  are  practically 
equal  in  amplitude  (as  they  may  be  imder  broad  tuning  conditions),  no 
dicks  at  all  will  be  heard  in  the  phones. 
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Flo.  51. — Action  of  crystal  detector  receiver  on  continuous-wave  signal 

the  "cut-in"  scheme. 
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Fio.  52. — Action  of  crystal  detector  for  compensated  continuous-wave  signal. 
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Fig.  53. — Action  of  crystal  detector  on  a  modulated  continuous-wave  signal. 

If  the  set  is  sending  on  the  "  modulated  "  method,  the  signal  is  received 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  spark  signal.  The  action  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
53.  This  shows  the  mean  ciirrent  through  the  phones  to  vary  at  audio 
frequency  (chopper  or  buzzer  frequency)  when  the  key  is  held  closed, 
and  the  signal  is  thus  made  audible  to  the  observer. 
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FiQ.  64. — Method  of  receiving  continuoui^ 
wave  signal  using  a  tikker  as  detector. 


Action  of  Continuous-wave  Receivers. — The  above  curves  and  dis- 
cussion indicate  that  in  order  to  receive  continuous-wave  signals,  some 
device  must  be  used,  which,  when  interacting  with  the  incoming  signal, 
will  give  an  audio  frequency  component.  This  component,  in  turn,  after 
rectification,  causes  pulses  of  audio  frequency  to  occur,  in  the  phones,  the 
corresponding  note  being  heard  ^_^ 
by  the  observer  as  long  as  the  mr 
incoming  signal  energy  continues. 
With  the  compensated  method  of 
sending  the  space  and  signal  note 
may  also  be  differentiated  by  their 
difference  in  pitch,  as  described 
later. 

Continuous  Wave  Receivers. 
Tikker. — The  connections  for  this 
device  are  indicated  in  Fig.  54. 
C2  is  an  ordinary  variable  tuning 
condenser  while  C  is  fixed  and 
comparatively  large  in  value  (about  1  /*/•)•  The  tikker  T  consists  of 
a  revolving  brass  disk  upon  which  a  fine  steel  wire  is  placed  in  light 
contact.  Due  to  slight  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  disk  the 
contact  closes  and  opens  intermittently  at  an  audio  frequency  determined 
by  the  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  tikker.  While  the  contact  is  off, 
the  antenna  is  supplying  energy  to  the  closed  circuit,  L2—C2,  and  a  com- 
paratively large  amplitude  of  current  builds  up  in  this  circuit.  The  action 
is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  resonance  transformer  of  a  spark  transmitter 
(see  p.  307).  When  the  tikker  makes  contact,  the  energy  accumulated 
in  condenser  C2  discharges  over  into  C,  which,  due  to  its  large  capacity, 
takes  a  long  time  to  charge,  and  the  contact  has  already  opened  before 
it  can  discharge  back  into  C2— 1/2.  Therefore  it  discharges  through  the 
phones,  producing  a  click.  A  click  will  be  produced  in  the  plhoncfs  for  each 
opening  of  the  tikker  and  the  note  heard  will  thus  depend  on  the  tikker 
constants,  and  is  therefore  controllable  by  the  speed  of  the  tikker  disk. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  separate  rectifier  is  needed.  The  tone  obtained 
is  not  musical,  since  contact  may  occur  with  C  charged  to  varying  poten- 
tial differences  due  to  irregular  and  varying  contact.  . 

Chopper. — Instead  of  breaking  up  the  energy  at  the  transmitting  end 
as  in  the  "modulated"  method,  the  interrupter  element  may  be  connected 
at  the  receiver,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

This  differs  from  the  tikker  in  that  a  detector  element  is  required 
while  the  large  condenser  across  the  phones  is  omitted.  Normally,  the 
chopper  consists  of  a  rotating  toothed  wheel  making  contact  with  a  brush 
element,  or  a  buzzer  may  be  used.     The  action  is  simply  to  "chop  up" 
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the  stream  of  received  energy  into  audio  frequency  groups  of  OBcillations 

which  are  then  rectified  to  produce 
an  audible  note  in  the  phone. 

The  Goldschmidi  Tme  Wheel  is 

essentiaUy   an   interrupter  element, 

but   due   to   its  comparative   high 

speed  of  rotation  (near  synchronism) 

no  detector  element  is  required.    It 

consists  of  a  toothed  wheel,  making 

contact  with  a  brush,  and  designed 

to  run  at  sjrnchronous  speed   at  a 

Fig.  56.~Soheme  mdng  chopper  and  i^^asonable  r.p.m.      If  we  assume  a 

Kotifier   to   reoeive    oontinuous-wave  wheel  with  800  teeth  and  slots   (of 

Bignals.  equal  width),  the  sjrnchronous  speed, 

for  a  frequency  of  50,000,  would  be 
3750  r.p.m.,  which  is  within  safe  limits.  If  we  consider  a  signal  of  50,000 
cycles/sec.  frequency  (6000  meters)  being  received,  and  the  wheel  travel- 
ing at  synchronous  speed,  the  result  may  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  56,  B  or  C, 
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FiQ.  56.— Use  of  tone  wheel  for  receiving  continuous-wave  signals;  at  ssmchrunous 

speed  it  will  give  no  signal. 

depending  on  the  phase  of  the  interruptions  referred  to  the  high-frequency 

current. 

The  form  of  the  phone  current  will  be  different  for  different  points 
of  interruption,  but  in  any  case,  constant  amplitudes  will  be  obtained 
if  the  wheel  is  run  at  s3mchronous  speed  and  no  signal  will  be  obtained. 
If  the  wheel  is  run  above  or  below  s3mchronous  speed,  then  the  successive 
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cycles  are  not  interrupted  at  the  same  point,  but  the  point  of  interruption 
will  shift  as  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

The  telephone  will  thus  be  periodically  impulsed  by  the  audio  frequency 
component  of  the  resultant  current  flowing  through  the  phones  as  indi-> 
cated  by  the  dotted  curves  in  Fig.  57.  The  frequency  of  this  current 
is  the  difference  between  the  frequency  of  the  wheel  and  the  incoming 
signal.    Thus,  for  the  machine  considered  above,  and  an  incoming  fxt^ 
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Fig.  57. — ^The  tone  wheel  run  either  higher  or  lower  than  synchronous  speed  will  act  to 
give  a  musical  note  signal,  the  pitch  being  fixed  by  the  diflference  between  the 
actual  speed  of  the  tone  wheel  and  synchronous  speed. 

quency  of  50,000,  the  speed  would  be  as  shown  below  for  a  desired  audio 
frequency  of  1000  cycles  per  second. 

/»/i-/2  =  1000 =60,000-49,000  running  below  synchronism 

/=/2— /i  =  1000  =51,000—50,000  running  above  synchronism 

where  /i  =  frequency  of  incoming  energy; 

/2  =  frequency  of  interruptions  caused  by  the  tone  wheel 


also 
thus 


« 

/2=^^^^'XNo.  of  teeth  =49,000,  or  51,000  =r.p.m.X 800 


synchronous  speed  =3750  r.p.m. 
and 

tone  wheel  speed  for/2  -49,000  =3680 r.p.m.  =  70 r.p.m.below synchronism 

tone  wheel  speed  for /2  =51,000  =3820r.p.m.  =70r.p.m.above  synchronism 
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The  note  may  thus  be  easily  adjusted  to  give  maximiun  audibility  by  alter- 
ing the  speed  of  the  tone  wheel. 

This  device  operates  in  some  respects  similarly  to  the  heterodyne 
receivers  discussed  below,  although  no  local  frequency  is  generated.  The 
pitch  of  the  note  received  does,  however,  depend  on  the  speed  of  the  tone 
wheel,  which  permits  its  adjustment  to  give  a  musical  note  which  can 
easily  be  heard  through  static  and  minimizes  interference  to  some  extent. 
This  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the  interfering  station  must 
radiate  practically  the  same  wave-length  as  the  station  whose  message 
it  is  desired  to  receive  if  much  interference  is  to  occur.  A  very  slight 
difference  in  this  wave-length  causes  a  relatively  large  difference  in  pitch 
of  the  resultant  note,  and  the  interference  is  thus  easily  identified  and 
may  be  eliminated  by  properly  altering  the  speed  of  the  tone  wheel. 

This  receiver  was  specially  developed  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Goldschmidt  system  of  undamped  wafve-transmission,  and  was  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  stations  utilizing  this  system,  notably  those  at  Hanover, 
Germany,  and  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Rotating  Plate  Condenser. — ^Another  scheme  for  the  reception  of 
imdamped  wave  signals  is  shown  in  Fig.  58. 

The  movable  plates  oi  condenser  C2  are  rapidly  rotated  by  a  small 

motor  or  similar  means  so  as 
to  cause  the  circuit  L2—C2  to 
be  in  tune  for  a  small  interval 
of  time  during  each  revolution. 
While  in  tune  the  current  in 
the  detector-phone  circuit  will 
be  much  great.er  than  at  other 
times  and  a  series  of  impulses, 
one  for  each  revolution,  is  thiis 
exerted   on  the  telephone  dia- 
FiG.  58.— By  rotating  the  plates  of  the  tuning  phragm.     The  action  is  some- 
condenser,  the  use  of  a  crystal  detector  makes  ^Y\sX   similar   to    that    of    the 
a  continuoua-wave  signal  audible,  the  pitch  of     ,  uxj-jt  ^.u^a 

the  note  being  fixed^the  lot^tion^  speed  ^^I^^PP^'*'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  °^ 
of  the  condenser.  Of  course  the  circuit  picks  up  cu-cmts  are  mterrupted. 
all  signals  in  wave  length  range  of  the  Lj— Ct        Heterodyne     Receiver     or 
circuit.  "Beat"  Receiver. — The  receiv- 

ers described  above  have  all  been  applied  to  the  reception  of  undamped 
wave  signals  in  the  past,  but  at  the  present  time  have  been  superseded 
by  receivers  involving  the  generation  of  local  high-frequency  cmrents 
by  means  of  oscillating  vacuum  tubes.  The  advantages  of  this  type  of 
receiver  over  the  earlier  schemes  are: 

1.  Ease  of  operation. 

2.  Simplicity. 
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3.  Greater  selectivity  and  sensitiveness. 

4.  Lower  cost. 

5.  Small  space  requirements  and  portability. 

Its  operation  is  based  on  the  idea  of  combining  two  currents  of  different 
frequencies  to  produce  a  resultant  ctwrent  the  amplitude  of  which  varies 
periodically  (first  used  by  R.  A.  Fessenden),  the  frequency  of  this  ampli- 
tude variation  being  the  difference  between  the  two  component  frequen- 
cies.^ This  method  is  known  as  the  heterodyne  or  "  beat"  method,  of 
which  two  schemes  may  be  used,  known  as  the  separate  heterodyne  and 
self  heterodyne  (autodyne),  depending  on  whether  the  detecting  device 
is  distinct  from  the  local  high-frequency  generator,  or  whether  the  two 
functions  are  performed  by  the  same  piece  of  equipment,  i.e.,  a  vacuum 
tube.    The  former  is  sometimes  simply  called  the  "  heterodyne  "  method, 


Fig.  59. — ^The  oscillating  tube  as  receiver;  it  uses  the  beat  note  idea  and  is  used  to-day 

universally. 

while  the  latter  may  be  called  the  "  self-heterodyne  "  or  "  autodyne  " 
method  of  reception. 

Self-heterodyne  Receiver  or  Autodyne. — The  self -heterodyne  receiver, 
utilizing  an  oscillating  vacuum  tube  as  a  generator  and  detector,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
radio,  and  will  be  described  somewhat  in  detail.  A  possible  connection 
for  the  receiving  set  is  indicated  in  Fig.  59. ' 

If  the  various  oscillation  requirements  of  the  tube  have  been  satisfied, 
the  tube  will  oscillate  at  a  frequency  determined  by  the  constants  of  the 
local  circuit,  L2,  Li,  C,  and  a  current  of  this  frequency  will  flow  in  the  local 
bircuit.2    This  is  known  as  the  local  high-frequency  current,  and  is  indi- 

^  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  483,  for  mathematical  analysis. 

*  For  analysis  of  conditions  required  for  oscillation  see  Chapter  VI,  p.  510. 
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cated  by  curve  a,  Fig.  60.  Assume  its  frequency  to  be  1 ,000,000  cycles  /sec. 
Now  consider  that  the  transmitter  is  operated  on  the  "  cut-in  "  method 
and  is  radiating  at  a  frequency  of  999,000  cycles /sec.  A  portion  of  this 
energy  strikes  the  receiving  antenna,  which  is  tuned  to  it,  and  a  maxi- 
mum current  is  caused  to  flow  in  the  antenna.  This,  in  tiu-n,  induces 
an  e.m.f.  in  the  coil  L2  and  causes  a  current  whose  frequency  is  999,000 
to  flow  in  the  local  oscillating  circuit.  This  current  is  called  the  incoming 
high-frequency  current  and  is  shown  in  curve  b.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  antenna  and  local  oscillating  circuits  are  slightly  detuned.) 

The  two  high-frequency  currents,  flowing  in  the  same  circuit,  com- 
bine to  give  the  resultant  current  indicated  in  curve  c,  which  shows  the 
periodic  variation  in  amplitude  produced.  These  periodic  variations  in 
amplitude  are  called  "  beats,''  and  the  beat  frequency  is  always  the  dif- 
ference between  the  component  frequencies.  (A  ''  beat  cyde  "  consists 
of  one  complete  rise  and  fall  in  amplitude).  For  the  values  assumed  above 
the  beat  frequency  would  thus  be  1,000,000-999,000 » 1000  cycles /sec. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  the  frequency  of  alternation  of  this 
resultant  current  ^  is  the  mean  of  the  two  component  frequencies,  namely, 
999,500  for  the  values  assumed.  The  resultant  current  is  therefore  a 
radio  frequency  current. 

The  drop  across  condenser  C  wiU  have  the  same  form  as  the  current 

curve  IEc '^K-ffy)  ^nd  is  identical  with  the  variation  in  grid  voltage  Eg. 

The  effect  of  this  variation  in  grid  voltage  upon  the  plate  current 
depends  on  the  point  of  the  characteristic  curve  at  which  the  tube  is  being 
operated.  If  it  is  assumed  that  operation  is  on  the  lower  bend,  the  plate 
current  will  vary  as  shown  on  curve  d.  This  variation  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components  as  shown  in  curves  e  and  /,  e  flowing  through  the 
bridging  condenser,  while  /  flows  through  the  phones.  The  latter  com- 
ponent varies  at  beat  frequency,  and  if  this  frequency  is  high  enough,  a 
musical  note  is  produced  in  the  phones,  which  is  maintained  as  long  as 
the  key  is  held  closed  at  the  transmitter.  Opening  the  key  leaves  only 
the  local  high-frequency  current  flowing  and  no  variation  of  plate  current 
at  beat  frequency  is  produced,  hence  no  note  is  heard  in  the  phones. 
If  the  tube  stops  oscillating  and  the  incoming  signal  is  maintained,  the 
same  result  is  obtained. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  tube  is  oscillating  S3rmmetrically  with  respect  to 
the  upper  and  lower  bends  of  its  characteristic  curve,  the  mean  plate  cur- 
rent remains  unchanged  (giving  no  current  of  audible  frequency)  although 
a  beat  frequency  variation  in  amplitude  is  produced.    This  means  that 


*  On  the  basis  of  measuring  frequency  by  the  time  between  succesBive  sero  values. 
At  the  points  of  fninimifm  amplitude  the  phase  reverses  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV, 
p.  241. 
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the  tube  must  be  operated  on  a  rectifying  part  of  the  curve  if  a  edgoal  is  to 
be  heard.  Of  course  if  a  condenser  is  used  in  series  with  the  grid,  &  signal 
wiU  be  heard,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  curve  the  tube  is  operating  on, 
as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI,  p.  461. 


yvvvwviHivvvwA/v 


Fig.  60. — ^Action  of  Uw  tube  u  a  bott  leoeiTer. 

The  above  discussion  indicates  that  the  receiving  tube  must  perform 
simultaneously  the  functions  of  oscillation  and  rectification.  Fwlure 
of  either  would  result  in  no  agnals  being  received.  These  functions, 
which  are  performed  by  the  one  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  self-heterodyne 
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receiver  described  above,  may  evidently  be  performed  by  two  diflferent 
tubes  or  a  tube  and  high-frequency  alternator.  Connections  for  a  "  sepa- 
rate heterodyne  "  receiver  utilizing  two  vacuum  tubes  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  61.1 

ContFol  of  the  Beat  Frequency  or  Pitch  of  the  Signal  Note. — It  is 
evident  that  the  local  high  frequency  may  readily  be  controlled  by  the  vari- 
able condenser  C  of  Fig.  59.    If  the  incoming  high  frequency  is  1,000,000, 

and  condenser  C  is  of  too 
large  a  value,  the  local  fre- 
quency may  be  low,  for  in- 
stance 900,000  cycles /sec. 
The  beat  frequency  is  thus 
100,000  cycles/sec.  which 
is  above  the  audible  limit. 
As  the  value  of  C  is  de- 
creased, the  local  frequen- 
cy increases,  the  beat  fre- 
quency decreases,  and  as 
the  audible  values  are 
reached,  the  pitch  of  the 
note  heard  in  the  phones 
(i.e.,  the  beat  note)  will 
change  from  a  very  high 
pitch  to  lower  and  lower 
values,  until,  when  the 
two  frequencies  coincide, 
?aG.  61. — Instead  of  using  the  detector  tube  to  produce  the  beat  frequency  is  zero 
the  local  oscillations  for  beat  reception,  a  separate  and  no  sound  is  heard  in 
oscillating  tube  may  be  coupled  to  the  antenna.        ^^  phones.     (In  this  case 

we  have  theaddition  of  two 
currents  of  the  same  frequency,  producing  a  resultant  current  of  constant 
ampUtude.  The  mean  plate  current  thus  has  no  periodic  variation  in 
amphtude;  i.e.,  the  beat  effect  is  absent.)  As  the  capacity  continues 
to  be  decreased,  the  local  frequency  increases,  and  the  difference  between 
the  local  and  incoming  frequencies  again  increases;  i.e.,  the  pitch  of  the 
beat  note  in  the  phones  again  rises  until  it  disappears  at  the  limit  of  audi- 
bility.   The  above  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  62.     (Curve  A.) 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  discussion  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
the  practical  installation  or  assembly  of  a  heterodyne  receiving  set,  the 
handle  of  the  variable  condenser  C  should  be  on  the  ground  side,  thus 
grounding  the  moving  plates.    If  the  apparatus  is  assembled  in  a  contain- 

^  For  more  detailed  study  of  the  action  of  this  type  of  receiving  circuit  see  Chapter 
VI,  p.  516. 
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ing  case,  a  metal  plate  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  condenser  and 
electrically  connected  to  the  moving  plates.  See  Fig.  59-4.  This  pre- 
caution prevents  any  change  in  frequency  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
observer's  hand  or  body  near  the  condenser  and  is  extremely  important 
on  short  wave-length  receivers.^ 

Effect  of  Upper  Harmonics. — Since  the  vacuiun  tube  does  not  generate 
a  pure  sine  current  of  fundamental  frequency,  but  also  produces  upper 
harmonics,  a  imique  phenomenon  is  observed  when  the  heterodyne  receiver 
is  close  to  an  oscillating  tube  transmitter,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  labo- 
ratory. 
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Fig.  62. — ^A  diagram  for  analyzing  the  peculiar  noises  heard  when  an  oscillating  tube 

receiver  is  close  to  a  continuous-wave  transmitter. 


Referring  to  Fig.  62  the  combination  of  the  fundamentals  will  pro- 
duce the  pitch  curve  designed  as  A,  this  note  being  assumed  as  becoming 
audible  ^  when  the  condenser  is  set  to  the  100°  graduation  on  the  condenser 
scale.  As  the  condenser  value  is  decreased  from  100°,  a  value  is  reached 
(at  80°)  when  the  combination  of  the  second  harmonics  produce  a  just 
audible  beat  note,  this  note  as  weU  as  the  fimdamental  beat  note  being 
heard  simultaneously  as  the  condenser  value  is  further  decreased.  At 
certain  smaller  values  (73.3°  and  70°  on  the  scale)  of  condenser  capacity, 
the  interaction  of  still  higher  harmonics  (third  and  fourth)  produces  addi- 
tional beat  notes.    Thus,  in  the  figure,  four  beat  notes  will  be  heard  simul- 

^  Of  course  a  much  better  scheme  is  to  mount  all  the  parts  of  the  receiving  circuit 
inside  of  a  copper  box,  grounded;  heavy  copper  mesh  is  sometimes  used 

'  The  upper  limit  of  audibility  here  assumed,  is  much  higher  than  thai  of  the  ordinary 
person;  generally  an  adult  cannot  hear  a  note  higher  than  14,000-15,000  complete 
vibrations  per  second. 
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taneously  in  the  phones  at  condenser  adjustments  between  70^  and 
60^.  At '60^  the  fundamental  beat  note  and  the  upper  harmonic  beat 
notes  all  pass  through  zero  frequency  simultaneously,  and  as  the  condenser 
value  is  further  decreased,  the  beat  notes  increase  in  pitch  and  successively 
become  inaudible  again  as  shown.  These  effects  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


Harmonic. 

Transmitter. 

Receiver. 

Beat  Note. 

C-65* 

1 

Fundamental 
2d  Harmonic 
3d  Harmonic 
4th  Harmonic 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

997,500 
1,995,000 
2,992,500 
3,990,000 

2500 

5000 

7500 

10000 

* 

C-60* 

Fundamental 
2d  Harmonic 
3d  Harmonic 
4th  Harmonic 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

C-65* 

Fundamental 
2d  Harmonic 
3d  Harmonic 
4th  Harmonic 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

1,002,500 
2,005,000 
3,007,600 
4,010,000 

2500 

5000 

7500 

10000 

In  actual  reception  the  upper  harmonics  generated  by  the  receiver 
are  always  considerably  weaker  than  the  fimdamental,  and  when  adjust- 
ments are  made  so  that  the  beat  frequency  heard  is  one  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  an  upper  harmonic  of  the  local  oscillation  and  the 
incoming  signal,  the  signal  strength  and  clearness  are  very  greatly  reduced. 
Thus,  in  adjusting  to  receive  a  1,000,000-cycle  wave,  the  operator  may 
adjust  his  receiving  circuit  to  a  fundamental  frequency  of  500,500,  tuning 
to  the  second  harmonic  (frequency » 1,001,000)  for  a  1000-cycle  beat 
note,  or  he  may  adjust  his  set  to  a  fundamental  frequency  of  300,333, 
tuning  to  the  third  harmonic.  Similarly  he  may  tune  to  the  fourth  or 
higher  harmonics,  if  present,  reception  becoming  increasingly  inefficient 
and  difficult,  due  to  the  smaller  and  smaller  amplitudes  of  these  higher 
harmonic  components.  This  may  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  ciu^es 
of  Fig.  60;  if  the  local  high-frequency  amplitude  is  small,  Uttle  change 
in  amplitude  occurs  in  the  resultant  current,  which  in  turn  determines 
the  strength  of  signal. 

Upper  harmonics  may  also  be  produced  by  the  transmitting  set  as 
aheady  noted.  In  this  case  the  receiving  set  may  have  its  fimdamental 
frequency  adjusted  to  these  upper  harmonics,  and  again  weakness  of 
signal  and  inefficiency  result.  This  possibility,  however,  is  relatively 
smaU,  since: 
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1st.  The  upper  harmonics  radiated  by  the  trannnitter  are  weak 
and  ineffective  unless  the  transmitter  is  close  to  the  receiver 
as  assumed  in  the  detailed  description  above. 

2d.  The  receiving  antenna  is  not  tuned  to  these  upper  harmonics, 
still  further  decreasing  their  effect  on  the  receiving  circuit. 


FiQ.  63, — Front  view  of  a  smsll  continuoua-wave  transmitter;   the  high-frequenajr 
power  ie  geaerated  by  four  Bve-wutt  tubes. 

For  illufltration,  assume  the  fundamental  transmitter  frequency  as 
1,000,000,  with  a  second  and  third  harmonic  also  being  radiated.  The 
receiver  in  this  case  m^  be  adjusted  to  a  fundamental  frequency  of 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000,  but  the  beat  note  in  either  case  will  be  very  much 
weaker  than  if  the  fundamental  incoming  frequency  had  been  utilized. 
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The  operator,  when  in  doubt,  should  vary  his  loc^  frequency  over  wide 
limits,  and  select  that  adjiistment  giving  maximum  signal  strength. 

Possibili^  td  Receiving  Undamped-wave  Signals  with  an  Ordinaiy 
Crystal. — An  ordinary  damped-wave   receiver,  usuig  a  crystal  or  simple 


FiQ.  64. — Back  view  of  the  set  shown  in  Fig,  63;  teroida)  transmitting  coils  were  used 
to  eliminate  local  interference.  The  magnetically  operated  key  is  seen  in  the  opened 
box. 

vacuum-tube  circuit,  may,  under  certain  conditions,  receive  an  undamped- 
wave  signal.  The  possibility  arises  when  two  undamped-wave  trans- 
mitters are  operating  simultaneously  at  practically  the  same  wave-length. 
Thus,  if  station  A  sends  at  6000  meters  (50,000  cycles),  while  B  sends 
at  6060  met«rs  (49,500  cycles),  currents  of  these  frequencies  will  simul- 
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taneouBly  flow  in  the  receiving  antenna,  giving  a  resultant  current  havii^  a 
frequency  of  500  cycles,  which  will  cauae  a  note  of  similar  frequency  to  beat 
be  heard  in  the  phones.  It  is  evident  that  for  the  signals  of  either  station 
to  be  correctly  received  the  second  transmitting  station  must  be  radiating 
continuously,  acting  simply  ae  a  high-frequency  generator.  Thus,  if  B 
is  fending  while  A  is  tuning  his  set,  with  key  down,  operators  with  crystal 


Pia.  65. — Continuous-wave  transmitter  using  four  Type  P  pliotrons;    KimoeterH  are 
supplied  for  plates  a.ad  girids,  and  voltmeter  for  filament  control. 

detector  seta  adjusted  for  receiving  a  frequency  close  tg  that  used  by  A 
and  B  will  be  able  to  read  A's  signal. 

Use  of  Grid  Condenser, — It  will  be  recalled  that  the  tube  (in  the  self- 
heterodyne  circuit)  must  perform  the  functions  of  oscillation  and  detection. 
In  Chapter  VI  it  was  shown  that  the  best  point  for  oscillating  is  on  the 
straight  part  of  the  characteristic  curve,  while  the  best  point  for  detection 
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is  on  the  bend.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  use  of  a  grid  condenser 
improves  the  detecting  action  and  does  not  require  that  the  tube  be  oper- 
ated on  the  bend  of  the  curve.  In  fact,  the  detection  is  best  when  the 
tube  is  operated  on  the  straight  portion.  For  these  reasons  the  grid 
condenser  is  also  used  iu  connection  with  the  heterodyne  receiver.^ 


Fio.  66. — Back  view  of  the  set  shown  in  Fig.  65;  with  1500  volte  suppLed  to  the  plate 
circuit  this  set  generates  1  kw.  of  high-frequency  power. 

The  one  disadvantage  of  using  a  grid  condenser  is  the  possibiUty  of 
the  tube  "squealing"  or  "  cUcking  "  and  thus  obscuring  or  preventing 
entirely  the  reception  of  signals.  This  action  has  been  described  in  a 
previous  chapter  ^  and  means  employed  for  its  prevention  were  con- 
sidered.   These  means  are  not  unifomdy  successful  in  getting  rid  of  the 

■  For  analysis  see  Chapter  VI,  p.  486. 
>  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  523. 
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trouble,  however,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  use  of  a  grid  condenser  would 
always  be  desirable. 

Arrangement  of  Apparatus  in  Tube  Transmitting  Sets. — ^The  exact 
arrangement  of  apparatus  on  a  vacuiun-tube  transmitting  set  depends  of 
00X0*86  in  general  upon  the  use  to  which  the  set  is  to  be  put.  In  so  far 
as  possible  all  the  apparatus  should  be  assembled  on  one  board,  with  suit- 
able instruments,  rheostats,  etc.  Figs.  63  and  64  show  front  and  rear 
views  of  a  set  having  an  output  of  about  15  watts;  it  is  intended  for 
laboratory  use,  so  that  extreme  compactness  was  not  necessary.  To 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  disturbances  to  and  from  other  circuits  the 
coils  of  the  set  are  made  toroidal.  An  electrically  operated  key  is  shown 
in  the  rear  view,  this  serving  to  connect  the  receiving  amplifier  and  tele«> 
phones,  whenever  the  sending  key  (which  operates  the  relay)  is"  not 
depressed.  For  convenience  the  filaments  of  the  tubes  are  aoranged  for 
power  from  the  110-volt  c.c.  laboratory  supply.  As  the  antenna  load 
coil  is  not  adjustable  (being  toroidal)  the  frequency  of  the  output  is 
regulated  by  an  adjustable  condenser,  in  parallel  with  the  antenna.  A 
Meissner  circuit  was  used  in  this  set,  the  plate  and  grid  coupling  being 
adjustable  so  that  maximmn  output  might  be  obtained,  no  matter  what 
the  resistance  of  the  load  might  be. 

In  Figs.  65  and  66  are  shown  two  views  of  a  higher  power  set,  this 
using  four  T3rpe  P  pliotrons  in  parallel,  and  having  an  output  of  one 
kilowatt  at  6000  meters. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
RADIO-TELEPHONY 

Field  of  Use, — The  radio-telephone  supplements  the  radio-telegraph 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  wire  telephone  supplements  the  wire  tele- 
graph. The  advantages  of  the  radio-telephone  over  the  radio-telegraph 
are  that,  while  the  latter  requires  an  experienced  operator  who  is  familiar 
with  the  code,  the  former  does  not,  and,  therefore,  the  conversation  may 
be  carried  on  directly  between  the  interested  parties.  In  other  words, 
the  same  factors  operate  in  favor  of  the  radio-telephone  over  the  radio- 
telegraph as  operate  in  favor  of  the  wire-telephone  over  the  wire-tele- 
graph. 

A  comparison  between  the  radio-telephone  and  the  wire-telephone 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  between  the  radio-telegraph  and  the  wire-tele- 
graph. The  radio-telephone's  accepted  field  of  use  is  from  ship  to  ship, 
ship  to  shore,  also  from  airship  to  airship  and  from  airship  to  ground, 
from  one  moving  train  to  another  and  from  train  to  station,  and,  again, 
in  places  over  land  and  over  water  where  it  would  be  either  impossible 
or  extremely  uneconomical  to  Use  wires.  An  example  of  this  last  applica- 
tion would  be  the  speech  transmission  by  radio-phone  over  the  ocean, 
in  which  case  the  length  of  the  cable  and  the  Impossibility  of  using  Pupin 
coils  and  repeating  amplifiers  make  wire  telephony  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  the  same  is  true,  over  a  desert  or  other  imdeveloped  region 
where  it  would  be  far  more  economical  to  use  the  radio-telephone  than 
the  wire  telephone.  The  above  does  not,  however,  mean  that  these  two 
systems  of  telephony  are  antagonistic;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  future  a  subscriber  to  a  wire-telephone  system  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  passengers  on  board  ships  equipped  with  radio- 
phone, the  transmission  of  speech  being  accomplished  by  wire  overland 
to  a  central  radio  station  and  therefrom  by  radio  to  the  ship;  it  is  expected 
that  the  same  will  apply  to  airships.  Thus,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
telephone  art  will  work  hand  in  hand  rather  than  in  any  way  conflict 
with  each  other. 

Outline  of  Principle  of  Operation. — The  two  elements  necessary  for 
radio-telephony  are,  of  course,  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver.  We 
will  consider  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver  separately  and  in  their 
simplest  forms. 
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The  TranEonitter. — Consider  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  high-frequency  alter- 
nator, such  as  an  Alexanderson,  or  Fessenden,  alternator,  is  connected 
in  series  with  the  loading  inductance  L,  the  antenna,  and  the  microphone 
transmitter  T.  The  microphone  transmitter  may  be  one  of  the  ordinary 
carbon  granule  type,  the  construction  of  which  is  fully  expired  on 
p.  655;  without  going  into  details,  it  will  suffice  to  dtate  here  that  such 
a  microphone  consists  simply  of  an  elastic  diaphra^  bearing  against 
a  mass  of  carbon  granules  enclosed  in  a  suitable  chamber;  the  carbon 
granules  form  part  of  an  electrical  circuit  (in  the 
case  of  Fig.  1  the  circuit  of  the  alternator). 
When  the  microphone  is  not  being  spoken  into 
the  diaphragm  remains  stationary  and  exerts  a 
constant  pressure  upon  the  carbon  granules,  the 
resistance  of  which  remains,  therefore,  constant. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diaphragm  is  set 
vibrating,  as  is  done  by  speaking  into  the  mi- 
crophone or  through  a  noise  or  sound  reaching 
it,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  diaphragm  against 
the  carbon  granules  changes,  and  this  change  of 
pressiure  causes  the  resistance  of  the  carbon 
granules  to  increase  or  decrease  in  accordance 
with  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  from 
its  position  of  rest. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  1,  when  the  microphone 
is  not  being  spoken  into,  the  alternator  produces 
a  high-frequency  current  of  constant  ampUtyde,  =" 

i.e.,  an  undamped  current;  the  ampUtude  of  this  Fig.  X.  —  The  simplest 
current  is  adjusted  to  the  maximum  by  adjusting  spheme  for  radio-teleph- 
the  inductance  L  so-  as  to  make  the  natural 
frequency  of  the  circuit  equal  to  the  frequency 
of  the  alternator.  The  current  flowing  through 
the  antenna  imder  these  conditions  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  2,  which  simply  shows  an  alterfiating-eui^Fent  of  colnstant 
amplitude,  /». 

Now,  assume,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  a  vibrating  tuning  fork 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  microphone.  The  harmonic  vibrations  , of  the 
tuning  fork  will  cause  harmonic  vibrations  of  the  microphone  diaphragm, 
and  these  will  produce  variations  in  the  remstance  'of  the-  microphone. 
Since  no  other  part  of  the  circuit  of  Fig.  1  is  undergoing,  any  change,  it 
is  plain  that  a  variation  of  the  microphone  resistance  wiU  produce  a  cor-* 
responding  variation  in  the  amjiliiuie  of  the  high-frequ^icy  antenna 
current.  Thus,  when  the  diaphragm  is  displaced;  inwardly  the  resist£lnc& 
of  the  microphone  and,  therefore,  of  the  entire  alternator  circuit, 'decreases^: 


ony  utilizes  a  source 
of  high  frequency  A,  and 
a  microphone,  T  in  series 
with  ^e  antenna. 
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aod  the  amplitude  of  the  current  supplied  by  the  alternator  must  neces-' 
sarily  increase;  the  reverse  takes  place  when  the  diaphragm  is  displaced 
outwardly. 


Fia.  2.^Wben  no  sound  impinges  on  tbe  mioropbone  the  amplitude  of  the  high-frequencjr 
current  si^^lied  to  the  antenna  is  constant. 

"nie  antenna  current  under  these  conditions  would  be  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  where  the  curve  of  the  displacement  of  the  microphone  diaphragm 
is  ajso  given. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  frequency  of  the  antenna  current  (as  deter- 
mined by  time  between  successive  zero  values)  must  remain  the  same 


Fig.  3. — If  a  sound  wave  actuates  the  microphone,  its  inward  and  outward  displacement, 
varying  the  resiatance  in  the  antenna  circuit,  results  in  a  highly-trequency  current 
in  the  antenna  of  variable  amjdittide,  called  a  moduliUed  high-frequency  current. 

whether  the  microphone  diaphragm  is  operating  or  not,  since  it  is  solely 
determined  by  the  frequency  of  tie  alternator;  but  the  amplitude  of  this 
high-frequency  current  is  made  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  tuning- 
fork  vibrations,  in  so  far  as  this  amplitude  changes  from  the  maximum 
of  A\F\,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  inward  diaphragm  displacement 
of  Bi^i,  to  the  minimum  of  dd,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  out- 
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ward  diaphragm  displacement  of  DiLi.  The  time  between  the  maxi- 
mmn  current  amplitudes  at  Ai  and  A2  or  between  the  minimiun  ampli- 
tudes at  Ci  and  C2  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  maximum  positive 
diaphragm  displacements  at  Bi  and  B2  or  between  the  maximiun  negative 
diaphragm  displacements  at  Di  and  Z>2.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  frequency, 
with  which  the  antenna  current  amplitude  changes  from  mATnTmim  to 
minimum  and  back  to  maximum,  is  the  same  as  the  frequency  of  the  micro- 
phone diaphragm  and  of  the  tuning-fork  vibrations.  When  the  displace- 
ment of  the  microphone  diaphragm  is  zero,  as  after  the  point  K,  the 
antenna  current  becomes  the  same  as  in  Fig.  2,  i.e.,  of  imvarying  amplitude. 

The  antenna  current  represented  by  Fig.  3  is  said  to  be  ''  modvlaUd.^' 
The  high  frequency  is  known  in  this  case  as  the  "  carrier  frequency/*  and 
the  frequency  of  the  __^ 
microphone      diaphragm,  H 

which  is  impressed  upon 
the  antenna  current,  is 
known  as  the  '^modidating 
frequency.** 

It  now  remains  to 
show  how  the  modulated 
antenna  current  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  3,  when 
received  by  the  receiving 
antenna,  may  be  made  to 
so  affect  the  diaphragm  of 
a  telephone  receiver  as  to 
reproduce  the  note  emit- 
ted by  the  tuning  fork. 

The  Receiver.  —  The 
receiver    is    exactly    the  " 

same  as   used    for  spark   ^'^'  ^' — ^^'  receiving  a  radio-telephone  signal  an  ordi- 
telegraphy,  and  is  repro-    "^  "^^^  ***  ^^^8  ^^  ^^^*^'  ^  sufficient, 
duced  below  (Fig.  4)  for 

the  sake  of  convenience.  A  crystal  detector  has  been  shown  as  the 
rectifying  element,  but  a  vacuum  tube,  or  any  other  rectifying  device, 
may  be  used  insteietd. 

The  manipulations  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  receiver  are  the 
same  as  for  any  spark  receiver;  the  antenna  circuit  and  the  closed  circuit 
must  be  tuned  to  the  incoming  high  frequency,  and  the  coupling  between 
the  antenna  circuit  and  the  closed  circuit  should  ordinarily  be  made  loose. 

It  is  plain  that  the  e.m.f .  impressed  upon  the  receiving  antenna,  due 
to  the  electromagnetic  waves  emanating  from  the  transmitter,  will  be 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  cturent  in  the  transmitting  antenna;  let  it 
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be  represented  by  the  curve  below,  Fig.  5,  wherein  the  part  between 

S  and  K  corresponds  to  a  period  of  action  of  the  distant  microphone 

diaphragm  and  the  rest  of  the  curve  corresponds  to  a  poeitioo  (^  rest  of 

a       the  microphone  diaphragm.    Assume, 

£   .    for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the 

■S  ^   rectifier  used  in  the  receiving  circuit 

M  1    has  the  characteristic  represented  by 

I  'Z    ^-  ^!  '-^-r  ^  characteristic  such  that 

a  negative  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the 

:  §    circuit  of   the  rectifier    produces    no 

^^    current   whatsoever    and    a    positive 

g  J    e.m.f.  produces  a  current  which  varies 

§■  5    directly  with  the  e.m.f,* 

T  .-         It  is   then   plain   that  the   e.m.f. 

!?  o    impressed  upon  the  receiving  antenna 

•5  '-S    and  transferred  to  the  rectifier  circuit 

J  i    by   suitable    coupling  coils  will  pro- 

•^  J    duce  a  current  in  the   rectifier  circuit 

fi  s    of  the  form  shown   in   Fig.    7,     The 

.5  gi   current  of  Fig.  7,  though  unidirection- 

I  !§    al,  is  yet  one  which  changes  at  high 

S  2    frequency,  and  as  such  it  cannot  flow 

«  —   through  the  high-impedance  winding 

.g  p    of  the  telephone   receiver;    therefore, 

*g  a    the   current   in   the   receiver  will   be 

^  u   the  average   current   shown    by   the 

S  s    dotted  curve  entered  in  Fig.  7. 

.3  I  It  will  be  noted  that  the  current 

a  g    in  the  telephone  receiver  between  F 

g  s    and    H,   Fig.    7,    which   corresponds 

«  g    to  a  period  of  activity  of  the  micro- 

I  -i    phone    at    the    distant    transmitting 

i  I    station,  is  one  which  changes  period- 

fi  S    ically,     between    a    maximum    and 

I  S    a    minimum,    at    the     "  modulating 

-d-n'a raoa^Bv  "^  2    frequency";    on  the   other  hand  the 

(2        current  between  H  and  M  correspond- 

■  RectifieK  used  iu  radio  work  (nuch  as  crTsUl  detectors  and  tubes  with  or  without 

grid  coodenser)  have  a  cbaracteTistic  such  that  the  current  VEiries  with  the  square  of  the 

e.m.r.;   the  action  of  these  ret^tifiers  in  conDection  with  gparit  telegmph  reception  is  fuUy 

diacuwed  on  pp.  343-340.    The  assumption  of  a  rectifier  with  linear  characteristic,  as 

in  Fig.  6,  does  not  involve  any  change  in  the   fundamental   principle  of  radio-phone 

reception,  and  is  here  made  purely  for  the  sake  of  presenting  this  matter  in  the  simplest 

possible  manner. 
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ing  to  a  period  during  which  the  microphone  transmitter  is  idle,  is  con- 
stant. The  result  is  that  during  this  latter  period  the  receiver,  diaphragm 
will  suffer  a  constant  displacement  represented  by  Do  in  Fig.  8;  while 
during  the  period  of  activity  of  the  transmitting  microphone  the  dis- 
placement of  the  receiver  diaphragm  will  change  somewhat  as  shown 
by  Bi — Di — B2 — D2  on  Fig.  8,  or,  in  other  words,  the  receiver  diaphragm 
will  be  caused  to  vibrate  at  the  modulating  frequency,  i.e.,  the  frequency 
of  the  tuning  fork  at  the  transmitting  station.  Thus,  the  vibrations  of 
the  tuning  fork  and  the  sound 
produced  thereby  will  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  vibrations  of  the 
receiver  diaphragm  at  the  re- 
ceiving station.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  receiver  diaphragm,  and 
hence  the  volume  of  sound 
emitted  thereby,  will  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  elec« 
tromagnetic  field  on  reaching 
the  receiving  antenna  and  upon 
the  receiver  and  detector  sensi- 
tiveness, etc. 

It  now  remains  to  show  that 
such  a  radio-phone  system  as 

was  discussed  above  will  trans-  Yiq,  6.— To  make  the  discussion  of  the  received 
mit  speech.  That  is,  it  is  neces-  signal  simple  a  rectifier  with  this  simple  recti- 
sary  to  show  that,  if  we   speak      fication  characteristic  is  assumed. 

into   the    transmitting   micro- 
phone and  thereby  cause  its  diaphragm  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the 
complex  air  vibrations  produced  by  speaking,  the  diaphragm  of  the  tele- 
phone  receiver  at  the  distant  receiving  station  will  vibrate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reproduce  speech. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  complex  vibrations  of  the  microphone  dia- 
phragm, due  to  speech,  may  be  resolved  into  an  infinite  number  of  har- 
monic components  of  different  frequencies,  different  ampUtudes,'and 
bearing  certain  phase  relations  to  one  another.  Experimental  investi- 
gation has  shown,  however,  that,  while  the  number  of  these  components 
is  theoretically  infinite,  yet,  practically,  only  the  components  having 
frequencies  between  about  300  and  2000  cycles  per  second  need  be  con- 
sidered, since  the  amplitude  of  the  others  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

It  has  been  proved  ^  that,  as  long  as  the  amplitudes  of  the  harmonic 
1  See  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  127,  by  Lloyd  and  Agnew. 
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components  of  the  microphone  diaphra^pn  vibrations  are  reproduced  in 
the  vibrations  of  the  receiver  diaphragm  in  the  same  ratios  as  they  have 
for  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  phase 
relations,  then  the  speech  which  caused  the  vibrations  of  the  microphone 
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diaphragm  will  be  faithfully  reproduced,  without  any  distortion,  by  the 
receiver  diaphragm.  In  other  words,  without  payii^  any  attention  to 
phase  relations,  it  is  sufficient  for  transmitting  speech  that  if ,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  the  simple  components  of  the  vibrations  of  the.  microphone 
diaphragm  are  reproduced  by  the  receiver  diaphragm  with  changed  ampli" 
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tudes,  the  percentage  change  be  alike  for  the  amplitudes  of  aJUihe  component 
frequencies.  This  principle  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  not  only 
in  radio-telephony,  but  in  wire-telephony  as  well. 

We  have  already  shown  how  harmonic  vibrations  of  the  microphone 
diaphragm  having  a  single  frequency,  such  as  those  caused  by  a  tuning 
fork,  may  be  reproduced  in  the  receiver  diaphragm.  It  is  plain  that  the 
amplitude  of  the  displacement  of  the  receiver  diaphragm  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  electromagnetic  field  on  reaching  the  receiving  antenna 
and  upon  the  constants  of  the  receiving  circuit,  including  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  rectifier  and  of  the  telephone  receiver,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
coupling  between  the  open  and  closed  circuits,  the  damping  thereof,  and 
also  whether  the  rectified  current  is  amplified  by  a  suitable  amplifier  or 
not.  Of  course  the  intensity  of  the  electromagnetic  field  at  the  receiving 
antenna  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
antennas,  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  carrier  frequency,  the 
height  of  the  two  antennas  and  the  absorption  of  enei^  due  to  the  inter- 
vening medium,  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of  the  wave-length;  hence, 
no  matter  what  the  value  of  the  modulating  frequency  or  the  frequency 
of  the  transmitter  diaphragm,  the  per  cent  change  in  amplitude  as  related 
to  the  displacement  of  the  receiver  diaphragm  must  be  the  same  for  all 
values  of  modulating  frequency,  because  the  percentage  of  radiated  energy 
which  reaches  the  receiving  antenna  is  dependent  upon  the  carrier  fre- 
quency and  not  upon  the  rrvodvlaling  frequency.  Again,  as  regards  the 
effect  of  the  constants  of  the  receiving  circuit  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
receiver  diaphragm  displacement  the  receiving  circuit  may  be  so  chosen 
and  adjusted  that  it  will  affect  all  modulating  frequencies  within  the  speech 
range  to  approximately  the  same  extent. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  if  the  transmitting  diaphrs^m  be 
spoken  into,  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  possible  harmonic  components  of  its  vibrations  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  receiver  diaphragm  with  practically  the  same  percentage  change  in 
amplitude^  and  hence  speech  will  be  correctly  reproduced. 

The  carrier  frequency  should  be  much  higher  than  the  highest  important 
speech  frequency,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5000  cycles  per  second; 
therefore,  the  carrier  frequency  should  be  at  least  above,  say,  15,000 
cycles  per  sec.  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  actual  practice  it  is  seldom  lower 
than  100,000  cycles  per  sec,  and  a  frequency  as  high  as  6,000,000  cycles 
per  sec.  has  been  used. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  carrier  frequency  may  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  vibrations  of  the  telephone  diaphragm  may  be  caused  to 
produce  antenna  currents  of  audio  frequency,  by  means  of  a  circuit  arrange- 
ment somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  where  the  microphone  M  would,  on 
being  spoken  into,  produce  audio  frequency  currents  in  the  antenna^ 
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through  the  means  of  the  transformer  T.  This  system  would  fail,  becmise 
it  would  require  a  prohibitively  large  antenna  in  order  that  the  audio 
^____^  frequency  currents  might  cause 

J  I  sufficient  energy  to  be  radiated 

for  successful  transmission  over  a 
reasonable  distance ;  hence  the  use 
of  the  "high-frequency  carrier."  ^ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  genera^ 
tor  of  the  high-frequency  carrier 
must  be  such  as  to  cause  by 
itself  no  change  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  high-frequency  carrier; 
otherwise  this  would  be  heard 
in  the  receiver,  together  with  the 
speech,  and  would  interfere  with 
the  latter.    In  other  words,  the 

„  ^    ,        ,    "      ^.    ,.  high-frequency  generator    must 

Fig.  9. — Such  a  scheme  as  this,  djspensing  with       x*  x  ^  ;.i   .1        _j  1   .. 

the  carrier  frequency,  cannot  be  uLibLuse  not  mterfere  With  the  modulation 

practicaUy  no  power  can  be  radiated  from  ^f  the  high-frequency  current  as 

an  antenna  with  currents  of  voice  frequenpy.  brought  about  by  the  microphone 

transmitter. 
Sources  of  Power. — The  sources  of  power  which  may  be  used  are 
those  which  will  produce  undamped  high-frequency  currents.     (See  p.  580, 
Chapter  VII.)    Of  these  various  sources  the  following  have  been  most 
generally  used  for  radio-telephony: 
The  Poulsen  Arc. 

The  Alexanderson  or  Fessenden  Alternator. 
The  Oscillating  Vacuum  Tube. 
All  of  the  above  have  been  fully  described  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  and  we 
shall,  in  this  chapter,  study  the  manner  only  in  which  each  of  them  may 
be  connected  for  successful  radio  transmission  of  speech. 

Before  going  any  further  we  will  first  briefly  describe  various  types 
of  telephone  transmitters  and  will  later  discuss  the  manner  of  using  them 
in  radio-telephone  circuits. 

Transmitters. — The  transmitters  used  for  radio-telephone  are  broadly 
divided  into  two  general  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  current  carrying 
capacity,  i.e. : 

(a)  Low-current  or  low-capacity  transmitters. 
(6)  High-current  or  high-capacity  transmitters. 
The  low-current  transmitter  for  radio-telephony  does  not  differ  from 

<  It  is  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  that  the  power  radiated  from  a  simple  antenna  tncrerues 
wUh  the  8qwire  of  the  frequency. 
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the  transmitter  used  in  wire  telei^ony,  fuid  its  roost  common  type  will 
here  be  described.    This  type  is  known  as  the  solid-back  carbon  trans- 
mitter. Hie  simple  schematic  diagram  of  Fig.  10  illustrates  its  construction 
when  stripped  of  details.    It  consists  of  an  elastic  diaphragm  A  mounted 
upon  the  rubber  ring  FF,  which  is  in  turn  held  against  E,  the  diaphragm 
being  mechanically  connected  to  the  carbon  block  B'.  B'  is  placed  opposite 
another  carbon  block  £  in  a  chamber  filled  with  small  carbon  granules  C; 
this  chamber  is  closed  by  means  of  the  mica 
washer  G  and  the  insulating  nut  H.    The 
two  carbon  blocks  B  and  B'  form  the  two 
electrical  terminals  of  the  transmitter;  the 
wall  of  the  chamber  containing  the  granules 
is  covered  with  a  strip  of  paper  designated 
l^  D;   if  a  source  of  e.m.f.  be  connected 
to  B  and  B'  it  will  send  a  cmrent  from  B 
through  the  carbon  granules  and  to  B',  or 
vice  versa.    On  speaking  into   the  trans- 
mitter the  diaphragm  is  caused  to  vibrate, 
and  these  vibrations  are  mechanically  trans- 
ferred to  the  block  B'  so  that  the  latter's 
pressure  upon  the  carbon  granules  is  made 
to  vary;  this  varies  the  resistance  between 
B  and  B',  and  hence  it  varies  also  the  cur- 
rent in  the  circuit  wherein  the  transmitter 
is  connected. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  very  sensitive  to  Fio- 10. — Inteni&l  ooMtruction  of 
changes  in  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  and  ia      *^  ordinary  miGrophoM;  the 

I  .  ,  . „■.!  rrn.  carbon  gronulea  between  plat«e 

known  as  a  microphone  transmitter.    The      b  ^d  B- u^  the  seat  of  the 
current  carried  by  such  a  transmitter  is  very      variable  rwistance. 
ffinal!  because  of  the  fact  that  a  limit  is  soon 

reached  beyond  which  "  arcs "  are  developed  between  granules,  the 
contact  points  of  which  become  red  hot,  and  the  transmitter  becomes 
useless.  The  current-carrying  capacity  of  an  ordinary  transmitter  is 
about  0.1  ampere,  and  its  average  resistance  when  not  spoken  into  is  50 
to  100  ohms,  so  that  the  power  capacity  is  a  maximum  of  0.1^X100  or 
1  watt.  Some  special  microphone  transmitters  "  low  resistance,"  may  be 
obtiuned  which  have  a  resistance  of  10  to  20  ohms  and  a  current-carrying 
capacity  of  0.5  ampere,  or  a  maximum  power  capacity  equal  to  0.5^X20 
or  5  watts. 

The  high-current  or  high-capacity  transmitter  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  radio  engineers  and  inventors,  and  many 
types  have  been  developed,  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  very 
briefly  described.    The  reader  is  referred  for  more  information  upon 
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this  subject  to  a  more  detailed  treatise  on  radio  telephony.^    These  trans- 
mitters might  be  grouped  into  two  general  classes: 

(1)  Those  using  carbon  granules. 

(2)  Those  using  liquid  jets. 

In  the  first  class  belong  several  types  of  transmitters  wherein  the 
carbon  granules  of  the  microphone  transmitter  previously  described  are 
kept  from  overheating  by  an  air  fan,  or  by  the  circulation  of  water  or  by 
using  a  slowly  flowing  stream  of  carbon  granules.  Again,  in  one  type, 
a  number  of  microphones  are  connected  in  series — multiple,  thus  producing 
a  transmitter  of  much  larger  current  and  power  capacity  than  the  individual 
microphones;  such  transmitters  may  be  constructed  to  carry  from  3  or  5 
amperes  without  overheating. 

Typical  of  the  second  class  is  Chambers'  liquid  microphone,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  11.    This  consists  briefly  of  a  metallic  diaphragm  A,  against  which 
/^.^^^  there  is  made  to  flow  a  stream  of  electro- 

1         I   j^ffi\    I     =i  lyte  B  coming  from  the  pipe  C.      The 

B terminals  of  the  transmitter  are  attached 

^^'     to  A  and  C,    The  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
FiG.  ll.-A  simple  type  of  liquid  f^^^  ^ary  the  area  of  contact  between 
jet  microphone,  designed  to  give  itself  and  the  jet  and  thus  vary  the  resist- 
low  resistance  and  high  power-  ance  between  C  and  A.    The  capacity  of 
absorbing  capacity.  guch  a  transmitter  is  quite  high,  in  so  far 

as  the  only  limitation  is  the  eventual  boil- 
ing of  the  liquid;   it  has  been  constructed  to  take  care  of  400  watts. 

Thus,  low-capacity  transmitters  may  be  constructed  of  1  to  5  watt 
capacity  and  100  to  10  ohms  resistance  respectively,  while  high-capacity 
transmitters  have  been  constructed  of  50-  to  500-watt  capacity  and  of 
about  8  to  4  ohms  resistance,  respectively. 

Conditions  for  Best  Modulation. — ^We  will  again  note  that  the  speech 
transmission  is  brought  about  simply  by  changing  the  amplitude  of  the 
transmitting  antenna  current  (modulation  of  antenna  current) ;  in  other 
words,  if  the  amplitude  of  the  atitenna  current  should  be  changed  but 
little  by  the  operation  of  the  telephone  transmitter,  speech  would  be 
transmitted  but  poorly  and  to  a  short  distance,  while  the  opposite  is  true. 
In  other  words,  the  range  and  quaUty  of  transmission  does  not  quite 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  cmrrent  in  the  transmitting  antenna,  but 
upon  the  change  in  this  current  or  the  extent  of  the  modulation.  Hence, 
a  radio-phone  system  should  be  so  designed  as  to  enable  the  telephone 
transmitter,  when  spoken  into,  to  produce  the  maximum  passible  change 
in  the  antenna  current.  This  corresponds  to  a  condition  where  the  antenna 
current  ampUtude  is  caused  to  reach  a  miminum  of  zero,  and  a  maximum 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  characteristic  of  the  rectifier  in  the  receiving 
1  See  ''  Radio-Telephony,"  by  A.  N.  Goldsmith;  The  Wireless  Press. 
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circuit.  It  is  therefore  neceeaary  to  investigate  at  this  point  the  effect 
of  the  rectifier  characteristic  t^n  the  best  conditions  for  modulation. 

Anafysis  of  Modulatton. — Assume,  as  before,  the  simple  transmitting 
circuit  represented  by  Fig.  1  and  the)  simple  receiving  circuit  represented 
by  Fig.  4;  and  let  us  again  suppose  that  a  harmonically  varying  sound 
pressure  is  impressed  upon  the  microphone  diaphragm  by  means  of,  say, 
a  timing  fork  placed  in  front  of  it.  We  then  desire  that  the  telephone 
receiver  in  the  receiving  circuit  shall  give  off  a  pure  sine  wave  tone  of  the 
frequency  of  the  tuning  fork. 

We  will  Erst  investigate  the  case  where  the  amplitude  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna  current  is  made  to  change  by  the  action  of  the  micro- 
phone from  a  maximum  of  twice  that  correspojiding  to  the  microphone  idle 
to  a  minimum  of  tero,  this  being  what  is  known  as  a  "  completely  modu- 
lated current."    Fig.  12  shows  the  curve  of  the  e.m.f.  produced  in  the 
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Fia.  12. — A  completely  modulated  antenna  curtent,  having  a  eine-vave  envelope. 

receiving  antenna  circuit  by  the  flow  of  the  completely  modulated  current 
in  the  transmitting  antenna;  the  e.m.f.  across  the  rectifier  in  the  receiving 
circuit  of  Fig.  4  will  be  of  the  same  form  as  Fig.  12,  though,  of  course, 
reduced  in  ampHtude. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  did  before,  a  rectifier  giving  a  rectified  current 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  impressed  voltage  than  the  har- 
motucally  modulated  e.m.f.  of  Fig.  12  would  produce  a  rectified  current 
the  amplitude  of  which  would  vary  hannonicaUy,  as  shown  by  the  points 
marked  A  in  Fig.  13,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  average  current 
in  the  telephone  receiver  would  also  vary  harmonically  and  cause  this 
to  ^ve  off  a  pure  harmonic  note  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  the  tuning 
fork. 

But,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  footnote  on  p.  650,  practically  all 
rectifiers  give  a  rectified  current  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  impressed 
voltage;  hence  the  harmonically  modulated  e.m.f.  of  Fig.  12  would  pro- 
duce the  rectified  current  represented  by  curve  B  in  Fig.  13,  and  the  curve 
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of  the  average  current  in  the  telephone  receiver  would  be  as  represented 
by  the  dotted  curve  C  of  Fig.  13,  and  would,  evidently,  not  vary  harmon- 
ically.   So  that,  in  this  case,  the  receiving  circuit  telephone  would  give 
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Fio.  13.— The  current  of  Fig.  12,  in  combination  with  such  a  rectifier  as  that  ai 

Fig.  S,  would  give  a  rectified  current  as  shown  by  the  points  A ;  its  average  vklue 
would  be  a  sine-wave  current.  If  an  ordinary  rectifier  is  used  the  rectified  current 
is  as  shown  by  the  solid  line  curves,  the  average  value  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  curve  which  is  not  a  simple  harmonic  current  but  is  more  complex  in  fonu. 

off  a  note,  which,  though  of  the  same  pitch  ae  that  impinging  ujion  the 
transmitting  microphone,  would  be  of  a  more  compter  qutiliiy. 

To  remedy  the  objectionable  condition  brought  about  by  the  combina- 
tion of  a  harmonically  modulated  transmitting  antenna  current  and  a 
rectifier  giving  a  current  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  i 


Flo.  14. — A  type  of  modulated  current  in  which  the  square  q/*  Ote  ampUlude  varies  M  ft 


voltage  it  is  necessary  that  the  transmitting  antenna  current  be  different^ 
modulated.  Thus,  assume  that  the  transmitting  antenna  current  is 
modulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  difference  between  the  square  of 
it£  amphtude  when  modulated  and  that  when  not  modulated  varies 
with  the  sine  of  a  uniformly  varying  angle,  so  that,  if   /Q=amplitude 
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of  antenna  current  with  microphone  idle,  the  maximum  amplitude 
will  be  V2  /o  and  the  minimum  zero.  Then,  the  curve  of  the  e.m.f. 
acting  upon  the  receiving  antenna  will  be  as  represented  by  Fig. 
14,  the  rectified  current  will  be  as  represented  by  curve  A,  Fig.  15,  and 
will  have  amplitudes  which  will  vary  harmonically,  and,  therefore,  the 
average  current  through  the  telephone  receiver,  represented  by  curve  B, 
Fig.  15,  will  vary  harmonically.  The  result  will  be  the  reproduction  in 
the  telephone  receiver  of  the  tuning  fork  note  without  any  change  in  the 
quaUty  of  the  sound. 

From  this  analysis  it  follows  that,  if  the  sound  at  the  receiver  is  to 


ikb ^jAimm 


Fig.  15. — Such  a  ctirrent  (as  that  shown  in  Fig.  14)  in  the  transmitting  antenna,  with  an 
ordinary  type  of  detector  will  give  in  the  receiving  circuit  a  rectified  current  as  shown 
by  curves  A,  the  average  value  of  which  is  curve  B,  a  sine-wave  current. 

be  similar  in  quality  to  that  acting  at  the  transmitter,  either  of  the  two 
following  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

(a)  If  the  receiver  circuit  rectifies  proportionaUy  to  the  first  power  of 
the  voUage  impressed  upon  it,  then  the  difference  between  the  amplitude 
of  the  antenna  current  with  the  microphone  in  operation  and  that  with 
the  microphone  idle  should  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
the  sound  waves  on  the  microphone,  or,  in  symbols 


I—Io^kp 


(1) 


where 


/» amplitude  of  the  antenna  current  with  the  trans- 
mitter in  operation; 
7o=ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current  with  the  trans- 
mitter idle; 

fc  =a  constant  of  proportionality; 

p  =the  pressure  of  the  sound  waves  upon  the  microphone. 

(b)  If  the  receiver  circuit  redifiss  proportionaUy  to  the  square  of  the 
voUage  impressed  upon  it  then  the  difference  between  the  square  of  the  ampli- 
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tude  of  the  antenna  current  with  the  microphone  in  operation  and  that 
with  the  microphone  idle  should  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure 
of  the  sound  waves  on  the  microphone,  or,  in  symbols: 

P-Io^^kp, (2) 

where  7,  Iq,  p  have  the  same  significance  as  in  Eq.  (1)  and  i— the  con- 
stant of  proportionality. 

Of  course,  in  practice,  neither  of  the  two  conditions  set  forth  above 
is  fully  and  entirely  satisfied  throughout  the  entire  range  of  pressures 
impressed  upon  the  microphone  diaphragm,  and  the  speech  transmission 
is,  therefore,  never  ideal. 

Percentage  of  Modulation. — The  percentage  of  modulation  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  f ollpwing  equation : 

M  =^X100, (3) 

where  Jo  «» amplitude  of  antenna  current  with  microphone  idle; 

Dis  difference  between  /o  and  minimum  antenna  current 

amplitude; 
M  s  percentage  of  modulation. 

In  the  ideal  case  of  a  "  completely  modulated  "  antenna  current  Z>i  >-  Jo 
and  M  » 100  per  cent. 

Of  course,  in  designing  a  radio-phone  transmitter,  the  aim  is  to  make 
the  percentage  of  modulation  as  laige  as  possible  without,  at  the  same 
time,  interfering  with  the  quaUty  of  the  transmission. 

In  view  of  this  the  idle  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  and 
the  change  in  the  resistance  must  be  carefully  chosen  with  respect 
to  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  system.  Thus,  considering  the  simple 
circuit  represented  by  Fig.  1,  p.  647,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  idle  resistance 
of  the  telephone  transmitter  were  much  lower  than  that  of  the  balance 
of  the  circuit,  then  any  change  in  the  former  could  not  appreciably  affect 
the  total  resistance  and,  hence,  could  not  effectively  modulate;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case  the  antenna  power  radiation 
would  be  very  small,  since  the  largest  percentage  of  the  alternator  power 
output  would  be  absorbed  by  the  transmitter.  Thus,  there  must  be  a 
best  telephone  transmitter  resistance  and  this  was  shown  by  Seibt  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  antenna  circuit. 

In  many  of  the  systems  of  radio-telephony  the  telephone  transmitter 
is  not  placed  directly  in  the  antenna  circuit,  but,  in  practically  every 
case,  it  is  so  connected  that,  by  speaking  into  it,  an  effect  is  produced 
which  is  equivalent  to  changing  the  resistance  of  the  antenna  circuit; 
the  telephone  transmitter  resistance  may,  in  these  cases,  be  transferred 
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in  the  fonn  of  an  equivalent  resistance,  to  the  antenna  circuit.  Hence 
in  practically  every  case,  whether  the  telephone  transmitter  is  directly 
in  the  antenna  circuit  or  not,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  optimum 
idle  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  is  such  that,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  antenna  circuit,  it  should  be  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  antenna- 
circuit  resistance. 

As  regards  the  variation  in  the  telephone  transmitter  resistance  it 
will  be  noted  that,  considering  the  simple  s3rBtem  of  Fig.  1,  and  assuming 
the  idle  resistance  equal  to  the  balance  of  the  antenna  circuit,  then  in 
order  to  obtain  100  per  cent  modulation  with  a  harmonic  sound  wave 
and  with  a  receiver  rectifying  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  impressed 
voltage  the  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  should  change  from 
41  per  cent  of  its  idle  resistance  to  infinity.  For,  when  it  is  41  per  cent 
of  the  idle  resistance  the  antenna  current  amplitude  would  be  y/2  lo, 
and  when  it  is  infinity  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna  current  would  be  zero. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  easily  realized  that  such  extreme  variation  of  resistance 
is  almost  impossible  of  practical  accomplishment  by  means  of  a  micro- 
phone; hence  100  per  cent  modulation  by  this  scheme  is  impossible. 

In  practice  50  to  60  per  cent  modulation  is  striven  for;  hi^er  values 
may  be  obtained,  but  are  not  desirable  with  the  circuit  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  1,  because  with  such  wide  variations  of  microphone  resistance  the 
current  variations  do  not  truly  represent  the  voice,  and  the  received 
signal  under  these  conditions  is  indistinct  and  blurred. 

Various  Schemes  for  Modulation. — These  depend  very  much  upon 
the  source  used  for  producing  undamped  high-frequency  currents,  although 
they  vary  even  for  the  same  t3rpe  of  source.  The  most  important  ones 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  high-frequency  alternator  and 
the  Poulsen  arc,  and  a  special  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  case  of  tube 
oscillators. 

Referring  to  Fig.  16,  in  which  various  schemes  are  shown  (a)  is  the 
same  as  Fig.  1  of  p.  647,  and  has  already  been  discussed,  (b)  shows 
the  telephone  transmitter  connected  in  series  with  the  exciting  field  of  the 
alternator;  as  the  resistance  of  the  telephone  transmitter  is  changed  the 
alternator  e.m.f.  is  changed  and  so  is  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna  cur- 
rent, (c)  is  similar  to  (a)  except  that  the  high-frequency  current  is  sup- 
plied to  the  antenna  by  a  Poulsen  arc  and  not  by  an  alternator,  (d)  has 
the  telephone  transmitter  in  the  oscillating  circuit  of  the  Poulsen  arc, 
thus  changing  the  amplitude  of  the  current  in  this  circuit  and  hence  in 
the  antenna  circuit.  Many  other  ways  of  connecting  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter, especially  for  the  Poulsen  arc,  have  been  tried  and  found  more 
or  less  successful. 

As  regards  the  four  types  illustrated  above  it  is  plain  that  in  every 
one  except  (6)  the  transmitter  should  be  of  large  current  capacity — low 
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resistance,  since  it  carries  either  the  antenna  current  or  the  current  in  the 
oscillating  circuit  of  the  Poulsen  arc.  In  case  (b)  the  transmitter  need 
only  be  of  low  capacity — high  resistance,  since  it  only  carries  the  field 
current  of  the  alternator.  However,  in  this  case  a  certain  change  in  the 
resistance  of  the  transmitter  may  not  produce  a  proportional  change  in  the 
amplitude  of  the  antenna  current  (a  requirement  for  good  modulation) 
unless  the  magnetic  field  of  the  alternator  is  far  from  saturated  and  the 
self-induction  of  the  field  circuit  is  sufficiently  low. 


3- 


(•) 


(c) 


Fig.  16. — ^Various  simple  schemes  for  connecting  the  microphone  to  the  souroe  of  power 
to  produce  modulation;  none  of  these  is  used  in  the  better  typea  of  radio-telephoiie 
transmitters,  however. 


The  Vacuum  Tube  in  Radio-Telephony. — Fig.  17  shows  an  elementary 
type  of  circuit  which  has  been  very  seldom  used  but  which  illustrates 
the  principle  very  well.  It  consists  of  the  oscillating  circuit  illustrated 
by  Fig.  126,  p.  513,  with  the  telephone  transmitter  connected  directly 
in  series  with  the  antenna.  Its  principle  of  operation  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  simple  system  illustrated  by  Fig.  1  except  that  the  tube 
oscillator  has  replaced  the  alternator.  This  particular  tube  oscillator 
circuit  is  known  as  the  Meissner  circuit. 
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Fig.  17. — Simple  circuit  for  telephone  transmitters 
using  a  vacuum  tube  for  power:  this  has  been 
sometimes  used  in  low  power  sets. 


Fig.  18  iUustrates  a  method  of  connecting  the  telephone  transmitter 
in  the  grid  circuit  of  the  oscillator.  In  this  case  if  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter is  idle  the  amplitude 
of  the  antenna  current  will 
be  constant,  but  if  the 
transmitter  is  excited  by 
sound  waves  a  changing 
current  wiU  be  produced 
in  the  circuit  of  (1),  which 
will  produce  an  e.m.f .  across 
the  terminals  of  the  coil  S, 
this  e.m.f.  being  a  function 
of  the  vibrations  of  the 
telephone  diaphragm.  Thus 
the  grid  of  the  oscillator 
will  have  impressed  upon 
it  not  only  the  high-fre- 
quency e.m.f.  due  to  the 
interactions  of  the  coils  A-B,  but  also  the  low-frequency  e.m.f .  due  to  the 
speech;  the  effect  of  this  low-frequency  e.m.f.  is  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  grid  potential  above  or  below  what  it  would  otherwise  be  if  the  trans- 
mitter were  idle; 
and  since  the  grid 
potential  reacts 
upon  the  antenna 
current  by  means 
of  the  tube  and 
the  coils  C-Af  it 
is  plain  that  the 
amplitude  of  the 
antenna  current 
will,  instead  of 
being  constant,  be 
changed  in  accord- 
ance     with     the 

Fig.  18. — In  this  scheme  of  modulation  (frequently  used  in  low-  e  m  f  of  £1   or    of 
power  transmitters)  the  current  from  the  transmitter  circuit   .^      *.f      .*  # 

operates  to  change  the  average  potential  of  the  grid  of  the  OBcil-  VI D    U 

lating  tube,  thus  effectively  modulating  the  antenna  current.  ^"®  telephone  dia- 
The  condenser  shunting  8  must  have  a  low  reactance  for  the  phragm.  In  this 
radio  frequency  and  should  have  at  least  10*  ohms  for  the  type  of  connection 
highest  voice  trequency .  i^  jg  pj^i^  that  the 

telephone  transmitter  may  be  of  very  low  power  capacity;  this  is  such  an 
evident  advantage  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  of  the  modem 
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radiophone  tube  systems  have  their  telephone  transmitters  connected  in 
some  such  way  to  the  grid  of  a  tube. 

The  above  two  methods  of  telephone  transmitter  and  tube  oscillator 
are  typical,  in  so  far  as,  while  they  have  been  shown  for  a  certain  type 
of  oscillator  circuit,  they  may  be  appUed  in  an  exactly  similar  manner 
to  any  type  of  tube  oscillator. 

We  will  now  discuss  another  type  of  radiophone  tube  connection 
due  to  Heising,  wherein  two  tubes,  or  two  sets  of  tubes,  must  be  used; 
it  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19.  In  this  system  the  part  to  the  left  of  the  dotted 
line  represents  the  oscillator  circuit,  which  has  been  discussed  on  p.  561, 
Chapter  VI.  When  the  telephone  transmitter  is  not  operative  the  poten- 
tial difference  across  the  points  Q  and  0  is  constant,  and  hence  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  high-frequency  antenna  current,  as  well  as  the  plate  current  for 


Fig.  19. — A  scheme  of  modulation  due  to  Heising  in  which  a  separate  tube  is  used  to 
accomplish  modulation;  the  scheme  has  been  extensively  used  in  small  tiansmitters 


the  modulator  tube,  is  constant.  However,  if  the  telephone  transmitter 
is  spoken  into  e.m.f  .'s  are  induced  in  the  coil  £>,  which  change  the  potential 
of  the  modulator  grid  in  accordance  with  the  vibrations  of  the  transmitter; 
this  changes  the  plate  current  of  the  modulator  or  the  current  between  the 
points  Q  and  Pm,  this  change  taking  place  at  speech  frequency,  or  audio 
frequency.  In  virtue  of  this  the  battery  B  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
a  current  varying  at  audio  frequency,  which  current  must  flow  throu^ 
the  iron-core  inductance  D;  since  the  impedance  of  this  is  very  hi^ 
at  audio  frequency,  it  follows  that  it  will  cause  a  large  audio-frequency 
drop  of  potential  over  itself,  and  thus  the  potential  difference  between 
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the  points  Q  and  0  will  be  varied  at  audio  frequency  and  in  accordance 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  telephone  transmitter.  Again,  since  the  poten- 
tial difference  impressed  upon  the  plate  of  the  oscillator  (i.e..,  that  across 
Q  and  0)  is  being  varied,  it  finally  follows  that  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna 
current  will  thereby  be  varied,  since  the  ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current 
increases  with  increase  of  the  plate  voltage.  Thus,  the  vibrations  of  the 
telephone  transmitter  are  finally  reproduced  in  the  antenna  as  variations 
in  the  amplitude  of  the  antenna  current  or,  in  other  words,  the  antenna 
current  is  thereby  modulated. 

The  function  of  the  coil  D  may  be  more  clearly  seen  if  the  coil  were 
assumed  to  be  short-circuited.  Under  these  conditions,  no  matter  how 
much  the  modulator  plate  current  were  caused  to  vary  by  the  action  of 
the  transmitter,  the  potential  difference  across  the  points  Q  and  0  would 
remain  constant,  and  no  change  would  be  effected  in  the  amplitude  of 
antenna  current. 

The  function  of  the  choke  coil  A,  which  should  be  an  air  core  coil, 
is  to  prevent  the  plate  circuit  of  the  modulator  tube  from  taking  from  the 
antenna  circuit  any  of  the  high-frequency  power  which  the  oscillator  tube 
is  supplying  to  it;  the  proper  amount  of  inductance  for  coil  A  depends 
upon  the  types  of  tubes  used,  but,  in  general,  its  reactance  should  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  plate-circuit  resistance  of  the  modulator  tube. 

Analysis  of  Heising  Scheme  of  Modulation.^ — ^This  scheme  of  modu- 
lation is  probably  better  than  any  other  so  far  suggested,  and  we  are 
therefore  giving  a  more  complete  analysis  of  its  operation. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  coU  D,  Fig.  19,  has  so  much  reactance 
that  no  appreciable  change  of  current  through  it  occurs  due  to  the  action 
of  the  microphone.  We  will  assume,  as  has  been  done  before,  that  the 
microphone  is  actuated  by  a  sine  wave  of  soimd,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
sine  wave  of  soimd  gives  a  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.  across  the  secondary  termi- 
nals of  the  transformer  S.  (In  order  that  the  possible  variation  in  the 
impedance  of  the  grid-filament  circuit  of  the  modulating  tube  may  not  pro- 
duce distortion  of  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  transformer  secondary,  a 
high  resistance  R  of  constant  value  is  permanently  connected  across  the 
secondary  to  give  the  load  circuit  of  the  transformer  an  essentially  constant 
impedance.)  The  potential  variations  of  the  modulator  grid  will  cause 
its  plate  current  to  pass  through  sinusoidal  variations,  and  will  thus 
make  the  plate  circuit  of  the  modulator  behave  like  a  variable  resistance 
connected  across  the  points  Q  and  0  in  multiple  with  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  oscillator  tube.  This  is  schematically  indicated  in  Fig.  20,  where 
Rmod  represents  the  variable  resistance  of  the  oscUlator  plate  circuit  and 
^oM  represents  the  resistance  of  the  oscillator  plate  circuit. 

Let  /niod= current  in  plate  circuit  of  modulator;  /om  =  current  in  plate 
circuit  of  oscillator;  /*= current  supplied  by  the  plate  battery- 

1  See  Radio  Review,  Feb.  1922,  p.  110. 
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mod 


mod 


Fig.  20. — Simple  representation  of  the 
Heising  scheme  of  modulation. 


If  we  now  suppose  that  /mod  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  microphone 
diaphragm,  caused  to  change  from  zero  to  twice  its  average  value,  then, 

since  we  have  assumed  that  the  coil  L 
has  such  reactance  as  to  keep  h  essen- 
tially  constant,  it  follows  that  the  cur- 
rent /oM  must  increase  and  decrease 
about  its  average  value  to  the  same 
extent  as  does  /mod.  Of  course,  as  the 
value  of  /o0c  is  changed  in  Tesponse  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  microphone  diaphragm, 
the  power  given  to  the  antenna  in  the 
form  of  high-frequency  current  must  be 
changed  and  so  must  the  amplitude  of 
the  antenna  current;  in  other  words,  modulation  of  the  antenna  current 
is  made  to  take  place. 

The  variations  of  some  of  the  quantities  involved  in  this  scheme  of 
modulation  are  represented  in  Fig.  21,  where  the  various  curves  are  self- 
explanatory;  the  current  /ow  for  any  instant  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  the  essentially  constant  lb  the  value  of  /mod  at  that  instant. 

Now,  if  we  investigate  the  variation  in  the  power  supplied  to  the  oscil- 
lator, it  will  be  noted,  by  referring  to  Fig.  20,  that,  since  Rtmc  is  a  constant 
resistance  the  current  through  which  is  changing  from  zero  to  twice  its 
average  value,  then  the  power  expended  in  Rom  must  vary  from  zero  to 
four  times  its  (werage  value.  But  since  the  power  expended  in  Aose  is 
equal  to  the  current  multiplied  by  the  voltage  Ewross  it,  it  follows  that 
not  only  must  the  current,  /obc,  vary  from  zero  to  twice  its  average  value, 
but  the  voltage  across  it  must  also  do  the  same;  that  is,  the  voltage  across 
the  points  Q-Of  Fig.  19,  must  vary  from  zero  to  twice  its  average  value. 

This  result  would  seem  to  be  contradictory  to  our  assumption  pre- 
viously made  that  the  current  lb  is  constant;  for  if  lb  is  constant  there 
can  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  voltage  across  Q  and  0.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  lb  does  vary,  though  the  amount  of  this  variation  may  be  small 
if  the  inductance  of  the  coil  D  (Fig.  19)  is  large;  thus  it  might  easily  be 
that  a  variation  in  lb  of  only  20  per  cent  at  the  modulating  frequency 
would  cause  the  voltage  across  Q  and  0  to  change  from  zero  to  double 
its  average  value.  In  some  actual  radiophone  sets  employing  this  circuit 
we  have  the  following: 

Average  value  of  /& =0.08  ampere 
Inductance  of  coil  D  =2  henries. 
Voltage  of  plate  battery  =300 

If,  then,  a  maximum  variation  in  /»  of  20  per  cent  should  take  place  at 
a  modulating  frequency  of  1000  cycles  per  sec.  we  would  have: 

Maximum  voltage  drop  over  D=27rX  1000X2X0.2X0.08 =200 
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Hence  the  voltage  across  Q  and  O  would 
vary  from  300-200  to  300+200  or  from 
100  to  500. 

The  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  20  is  not 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  actual  tube  cir- 
cuit, because  in  this  the  value  of  i2ow  does 
not  remain  constant,  but  decreases  as  the 
voltage  impressed  on  the  tube  is  increased. 
(See  p.  426,  Chapter  VI.)  The  result  of 
this  is  that  the  variation  of  the  power  given 
to  the  oscillator  is  less  than  from  zero  to 
four  times  the  average;  but  in  all  cases, 
however,  the  power  variation  is  greater 
than  from  zero  to  twice  the  average. 

If  the  power  input  to  the  antenna  in  the 
form  of  high-frequency  current  is  a  constant 
fraction  of  the  power  given  to  the  oscillator 
plate,  i.e.,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  tube  as  a 
d.c.-a.c.  converter  is  assumed  constant,  the 
power  supplied  to  the  anterma  would  vary 
about  as  shown  in  curve  (A)  of  Fig.  21  and 
the  amplitude  of  antenna  current  would 
vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  ampUtude  of 
this  power  curve. 

The  radiophone  circuits  using  tubes,  and 
discussed  above,  are  only  a  few  of  the  very 
large  number  of  tube  systems  used  in 
radiotelephony,  but  they  are  typical  of  such 
systems,  and  if  the  reader  fully  understands 
these  three  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
grasping  any  other  S3rstem.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  such  system  must, 
to  begin  with,  have  an  oscillator  to  pro- 
duce high-frequency  currents  in  the  an- 
tenna, and,  in  addition,  it  must  have  some 
means  of  changing  the  amplitude  of  the 
antenna  ciurrent  in  accordance  with  sound 
waves  of  the  voice;  this  may  be  done,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  by  placing  the 
telephone  transmitter  directly  in  series 
with  the  antenna  or  in  the  grid  circuit 
of  the  oscillator  tube,  or,  again,  in  the 
grid  circuit  of  an  additional  tube,  known 


FiQ.  21. — Analysis  of  the  action 
of  the  Heising  scheme  of  modu* 
lation. 
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as  modulator,  and  which  amplifies  the  effects  of  the  telephone  trans- 
mitter. 

Requirements  for  Good  Modulation. — ^The  fundamental  requirement 
for  good  modulation  has  been  shown  on  p.  660  to  be  that  P^Iq^  should 
be  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  sound  waves  acting  upon  the  micro- 
phone diaphragm,  assuming  the  receiving  circuit  uses  an  ordinary  detector. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  difficult  and  even  imdesirable  to  obtain  large 
percentages  of  modulation  when  the  transmitter  is  placed  directly  in  the 
antenna,  because  of  the  extreme  variation  required  in  the  resistance  of 
the  telephone  transmitter.  However,  in  the  case  of  tube  systems,  where 
the  transmitter  is  placed  in  the  grid  of  either  the  oscillator  or  modulator, 
i;he  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  microphone  does  not  need  to  be  so 
extreme;  but,  imfortunately,  the  introduction  of  so  much  other  apparatus 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  fulfill  the  fundamental  requirement  for  good 
modulation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Fig.  19,  which  represents  one  of  the 
more  complex  S3n3tems,  the  following  conditions  would  need  to  be  satis- 
fied: 

(1)  When  the  transmitter  is  spoken  into,  the  amplitude  of  the 
displacement  of  the  diaphragm  must  be  proportional  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  sound  waves.  This  is  obtained  by  suitable 
construction  of  transmitter. 

(2)  The  variation  of  the  direct  current  in  the  circuit  of  (1)  (see 
Fig.  19)  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  displacement  of 
the  diaphragm.  Fulfilled  within  certain  Umits  by  suitably 
choosing  the  resistance  of  transmitter  and  impedance  of  pri- 
mary of  transformer. 

(3)  The  variation  in  the  plate  cm-rent  of  the  modulator  tube  must 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  variation  in  the  grid  potential 
of  this  tube;  this  is  brought  about  by  using  the  tube  on  the 
straight  portion  of  its  characteristic,  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  use  of  the  grid  battery  K  (see  Fig.  19),  another  use  of  which 
is  to  keep  the  plate  current  low,  thus  preventing  the  possibility 
of  ionization  (shown  by  blue  glow),  and  to  prevent  the  grid 
from  taking  appreciable  current  from  the  secondary  of  the 
transformer;  this  condition  being  fulfilled  by  having  K  of 
sufficient  voltage  that  even  with  the  loudest  sounds  impressed 
on  the  microphone,  the  grid  potential  does  not  become  positive. 

(4)  The  action  of  the  c.c.  power  supply  circuit  (battery  B  and  coil 
D)  should  be  such  that  the  power  supply  to  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  oscillator  tube  should  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
variation  in  plate  current  of  the  modulator  tube. 

(5)  The  action  of  the  oscillator  tube  itself  should  be  such  that  the 
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power  it  supplies  to  the  antenna  is  a  constant  fraction  of  the 
c.c.  power  input  to  its  plate  circuit. 
(6)  Even  though  the  modulator  and  power  generator  are  acting 
perfectly  the  speech  at  the  receiving  station  will  be  poor  unless 
the  decrements  of  the  three  timed  circuits,  transmitting  an- 
tenna, receiving  antenna,  and  closed  tuned  circuit  at  receiving 
station  are  all  rather  high,  as  explained  on  p.  678. 

In  view  of  the  many  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  for  correct  modulation 
it  is  plain  that  very  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  such  a  cir- 
cuit or  similar  circuits,  since  the  non-fulfillment  of  one  or  more  of  the 
above  conditions  would  seriously  affect  transmission,  making  the  received 
speech  dnunmy  and  indistinct. 

High-power  Telephone  Sets  Using  Tube  Generators. — In  case  a  tube 
outfit  is  used  for.  a  radiophone  transmitter  of  more  than  perhaps  200  watts 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  battery  of  oscillators,  instead  of  one  only  as  shown 
in  Fig.  19.  For  such  an  installation  two  tubes  are  arranged  as  modulator 
and  oscillator  (as  shown  in  Fig.  19)  but  the  oscillator  feeds  a  closed  circuit 
instead  of  the  antenna.  The  battery  of  high-power  tubes  are  all  connected 
in  parallel,  their  plate  circuits  feeding  into  the  antenna  and  their  grids, 
all  in  parallel,  are  excited  from  the  closed  circuit  of  the  "  pilot ''  oscillator 
which  is  of  coiu^e  modulated.  These  high-power,  separately  excited, 
tubes  are  generally  called  amphfiers,  it  being  their  function  to  amplify 
the  modulated,  high-frequency  oscillations  of  the  pUot  oscillator. 

In  recent  attempts  to  keep  the  U.  S.  S.  George  Washington  in  radio 
telephonic  communication  with  the  United  States  during  the  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  a  combination  of  two  tubes,  modulator  and  oscillator, 
served  to  excite  a  battery  of  twelve  large  power  tubes,  the  higjh-frequency 
output  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  kw. 

It  is  generally  not  feasible  suitably  to  modulate  the  plate  current  of 
a  high-power  tube  directly  from  the  secondary  of  the  transmittei^-operated 
transformer.  If  the  modulator  is  a  250-w;att  tube  it  is  likely  that  the 
transmitter  transformer  will  connect  to  the  grid  circuit  of  a  small  tube, 
say  5-watt  capacity,  and  the  plate  circuit  of  the  5-watt  tube  will  fxurnish 
the  excitation  for  the  grid  of  the  high-power  modulator. 

Alezanderson's  Scheme  of  Modulation. — Alexanderson  has  devised 
a  scheme  whereby  the  output  of  very  large  alternators  may  be  modulated 
by  the  use  of  low-capacity  telephone  transmitter.  The  method  used 
is  mainly  based  upon  the  following  idea.  Consider  the  coils  A  and 
B,  wound  upon  an  iron  core  as  shown  in  Fig.  22;  if  a  direct  current 
be  sent  through  coil  B  then  the  impedance  of  A  will  vary  according 
to  each  value  of  direct  current.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  direct 
current  in  B  changes,  the  permeability  of  the  iron  changes  and  hence 
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the  impedance  of  the  coil  A.    This  principle  is  applied  in  Alexanderson's 
scheme  in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the  diagram  Fig.  23. 

Lz  in  this  diagram  corresponds  to  coil  B  of  Fig.  22,  wherein  a  direct 
current  is  caused  to  flow  by  the  battery  F.    L\  and  L2  correspond  to  coil 

A  of  Fig.  22  and  their  impedance  is  caused  to  vary 
by  the  change  in  the  direct  current  of  coil  L3.    The 
magnetic  circuit  and  the  coils  are  arranged  and 
connected  as  shown,  because  in  so  doing  an  alter- 
nating current  flowing  through   Li  and   I/2  can 
induce  but  small  e.m.f.'s  in  coil  L3,  as  may  be 
Fig.  22.  —  If  continuous  ©asily  seen.    The  coils  L\  and  L2  are  connected 
current  is  sent  through  across  the  high-frequency  alternator  A,  which  is,  in 
coO  A  the  alternating  txurn,  connected  to  the  antenna  in  the  usual  way. 

c^tilW^^th  th  ^  ^*  ^'  ^  "^^^  *^*^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  antenna  and 
^ount  of  ""Sli^Lt^i^  *^**  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^1"^  ^^  '^  multiple  with  respect 
coil  A.  to  the  alternator;  since  the  alternator  armature 

has  impedance  it  is  plain  that  by  changing  the 
cxurrent  in  the  circuit  of  L1-L2  the  voltage  across  the  alternator  terminals 
is  thereby  changed,  and  hence  the  current  in  the  antenna  is  changed. 
Thus,  if  the  impedance  of  L1-L2  is  made  very  low  -  a  large  current  will 
flow  therein  and  the  alternator  voltage  will  fall,  and  so  will  the  antenna 
current;  the  opposite  takes  place  when  the  impedance  of  L1-I/2  ifl  made 
high.    Hence,  if  the  transmitter  is  spoken  into,  and  the  direct  current  in 
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FiQ.  23. — Current  through  coil  L%  changes  the  permeability  of  both  the  inside  cores, 
thus  changing  the  effective  inductance  of  Li  and  Ls,  both  of  which  are  connected 
in  parallel  with  the  generator. 

coil  Lz  is  thereby  changed,  the   impedance  of  the  coils  L1-L2  wiU  be 
changed,  and  the  antenna  ciurrent  will  thus  be  modulated. 

The  adjustment  of  the  value  of  the  direct  current  in  Ls,  with  the  trans- 
mitter inoperative,  has  an  extremely  important  bearing  upon  the  oper- 
ation. To  begin  with,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  current  may  be  adjusted 
so  that: 
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1st.  On  increasing  the  current  in  L3  the  inductance  of  L1-L2 

increases,  and  vice  versa. 
2d.  On  increasing  the  current  in  L3  the  inductance  of  L1-L3 

decreases,  and  vice  versa. 
3d.  The  inductance  of  L1-L2  decreases  both  when  the  current 
in  Z/3  is  increased  and  when  decreased. 
The  above  statements  are  illustrated  by  means  of  curve  Fig.  24.    The 
first  condition  would  be  realized  by  adjusting  the  direct  current  to  /i, 
the  second  condition  by  adjusting  to  /2>  and  the  third  condition  by  adjust- 
ing to  /a. 

Of  course,  the  third  condition  is  one  which  cannot  be  used  at  all,  and 
it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  second  is  the  best.  In  this  case, 
if  the  telephone  diaphragm  is 
inwardly  displaced,  and  the  direct 
current  is  thereby  increased,  the 
inductance  of  L1-L2  wiU  decrease 
and  the  current  in  the  antenna 
will  decrease;  so  that  an  inward 
displacement  of  the  transmitter 
diaphragm  produces  a  decrease  of 
antenna  current. 

Again  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
coils  La  and  L1-L2  must  be  so  de- 
signed, and  the  direct  current  in 
La  must  be  so  adjusted  that  a 
change  in  the  high-frequency  cxur-  ^^'^^  Current  in  l, 

rent  flowing  through  L1-L2  wiD  Fw-  24. — Variation  in  effective  self-induction 
not  produce  a  change   in  its  in-      o^  ^1  and  L,  as  the  current  in  L,  is  changed. 

ductance;    in    other    words    the 

change  in  the  inductance  of  L1-L2  must  take  place  only  because  of  the 
change  of  the  direct  current  in  La,  and  not  because  of  Uie  change  in  the 
high-frequency  current  in  L1-L2. 

The  fiystem  as  actually  used  in  practice  introduces  a  number  of  con- 
densers in  the  circuit  of  L1-L2  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  25.  The 
condensers  Ci  and  C2  are  used  in  order  to  prevent  the  variations  of  current 
in  La  from  producing  currents  in  the  closed  circuit  of  L1-L2;  for,  it  will 
be  found  that,  when  the  current  in  Z/3  is  changed,  e.m.f.'s  are  induced 
in  Li  and  L2  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  additive  in  the  circuit  of  Li  and 
1/2 ;  these  e.m.f.'s  would  produce  currents,  which,  by  Lenz's  law,  would 
tend  to  hiiader  the  change  of  flux  being  produced  by  La.  The  condensers 
Ci  and  C2  are  chosen  so  that  they  will  offer  a  very  large  impedance  to  the 
flow  of  audio-frequency  currents  and  very  small  impedance  to  radio- 
frequency  currents;  hence  very  little  cmrent  will  flow  in  L1-I/2,  due  to 
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the  audio-frequency  changes  in  the  current  of  Ls,  while  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition will  be  offered  by  these  condensers  to  the  flow  of  radio  frequency 
currents  from  the  alternator.  The  condensers  C  and  Cs  are  used  in  order 
to  make  the  relation  between  the  changes  in  the  direct  current  of  Lz  and 


Fig.  25. — ^The  circuit  of  Fig.  23  is  found  to  function  bett^  if  proper  oondensers  are 

utilised  as  indicated  in  this  diagram. 

the  antenna  current  a  linear  one  through  a  large  range  of  direct- 
current  values. 

It  will  be  noted  that  if  the  condensers  C  and  Cs  are  left  out,  and,  con- 
sidering Ci  and  C2  as  having  an  extremely  low  impedance  to  radio  fre- 
quency currents,  the  circuit  of  the  alternator,  antenna  and  L1-L2,  may 
be  fimdamentally  represented  as  in  Fig.  26,  where 

La  represents  inductance  of  alternator  armature; 
Ca  represents  capacity  of  antenna; 
L1-L2  represents  inductance  of  coils  L1-L29 

while  if  condenser  C  is  inserted  in  series  with  L1-L2   the  schematic  dia- 
gram would  be  as  in  Fig.  27.    It  is  found  on  varying  Li-Lnt  of  Fig.  26 

that  the  current  in  Ca  (antenna  current)  varies 
but  little  and,  for  certain  values  of  L1-L2,  does 
not  vary  at  all;  while  the  reverse  is  true  of 
Fig.  27.  This  is  graphically  represented  in 
the  conventional  curves  of  Fig.  28,  where 
curve  (A)  has  a  very  much  smaller  slope  than 
curve  (B). 

In  the  case  of  curve  (£),  the  working  part 

would  be  between  the  points  K  and  D.    The 

condenser    Cz   is   shown    diagrammatically  in 

Fig.  29.     This  condenser  seems  to  further  increase  the  sensitiveness  of 

the  arrangement,  since  it  forms  with  L1-L2  a  multiple-resonant  circuit 


Fig.   26. — Detail  circuit  of 
Fig.  23. 
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whose  impedance  is  more  susceptible  to  variations  of  L1-L2  than  if  this 
alone  were  used. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  this  system,  as  used  in  practice,  the 
antenna  current  is  made  to  decrease  as  the  direct  current  increases;  there- 
fore an  inward  movement  of  the  transmitter 
diaphragm  may  produce  an  outward  movement 
of  the  receiver  diaphragm,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  displacements  of  the  two  diaphragms  may 
be  ISO""  apart. 

The   ability   of   Alexanderson's   apparatus 

to  modulate  may  be  best  gathered  from  the 

statement  that  a  change  in  the  current  of  the  ^      ^    r^  .  .,    •     -x    « 

0r^  ^  .       .  -    ,  FiQ.   27. — Detail  circuit  of 

transmitter  of  0.2  ampere  has  been  made  to  pro-      ^ig  23  with  a  oondenaer 

duce  a  change  of  37  kilowatts  in  the  antenna      introduced  in  the  common 

power  output;    a  batteiy  of  large  three-elec-      leadofLi-Li. 

trode  tubes  was  in  this  case  suitably  used  to  change  the  current  in  Lz, 

the  transmitter  "  talking  "  to  the  grid  of  the  exciter  of  these  big  tubes. 

Receiving   System. — ^The   receiving   system   for  radio-telephony  is 

exactly  the  same  as  that  used  in  receiving  damped-wave  telegraphic  signals. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  as  pointed  out  on  p.  649,  the  incoming  modu- 
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(A)  No  Condenier  in  Series  with  t-i-L^ 

(B)  Condenier  iD  Series  wiUi  L^-Lji 


lated  waves  must  be  rectified  and, 
for  this  purpose,  either  a  crystal 
detector  or  a  vacuum-tube  detector, 
suitably  adjusted  to  act  as  a  recti- 
fier, may  be  used.  The  connections 
are  the  same  as  those  used  for  re- 
ceiving damped  waves,  and,  in  fact, 
a  station  fitted  to  receive  damped 
waves  will  also  receive  radiotele- 
phonic  messages.  One  difference 
between  the  reception  of  damped 
waves  and  radiotelephonic  messages 
Ues  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  incoming  waves  are 
Fio.  28.— Effect  of  the  condenser  in  series  undamped  (in  the  ordinary  meaning 
with  Za-Li  on  the  amplitude  of  antenna  of  the  word),  though  modulated;  but 
cunent.  j^  j^^^g^  j^  borne  in  mind  that  in 

such  a  receiving  system  no  local 
oscillations  are  needed,  as  in  receiving  undamped  waves  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  for,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  amplitude  of  the  incoming 
waves  is  constant,  in  radio-telephony  the  amphtude  of  the  incoming 
waves  is  continually  changing  and  it  is  this  change  in  amphtude  which 
must  be,  and  is,  detected  by  suitable  rectifying  devices. 
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Analysis  of  Modulated  Wave. — It  is  important  at  this  point  to  note 

that,  though  the  alternator,  or  any  other  source 

J  that  might  be  used  at  the  transmitting  station, 

^ — c       produces,  when  no  modulation  is  taking  place, 


fe^*  I  an  undamped  current  of  constant  apiplitude  and 
single  frequency,  except  for  any  harmonics  that 
might  be  present,  yet,  when  modulation    takes 


K 


1  tj-Li  place,     the     current      flowing     through     the 


PiG.29.-Tlieoondeii8erC.  transmitting  antenna  may  be  shown  to  be 
makeawithZa-Liaparal-  equivalent  to  a  number  of  component  har- 
lel  resonant  circuit  the  monic  currents  of  different  amplitudes  and 
impedanoeof  which  varies  frequencies.  Thus,  consider  the  simple  case 
7^  "ZZ-^^t^  iUustrated  by  Fig.  3  of  p.  648,  which  repre- 
the  ^^^ce  of  iJZ  ^^^  *  harmonic  current,  harmonicaUy  modu- 
itself.  lated- 

Let  /o  -amplitude  of  unmodulated  antenna  current; 

w  =  angular  velocity  of  unmodulated  antenna  current  in  radians 
per  second; 

a  » instantaneous  value  of  unmodulated  antenna  current. 
Let  the  equation  of  this  current  be 

a  » Jo  sin  at, (3) 

when  modulation  takes  place  the  amplitude  of  the  current  is  varjring 
between  the  maximum  of  (/o  +/'o)  and  the  minimum  of  (/o— Z'o),  and 
this  variation  takes  place  harmonically. 

Let  (1)1=  angular  velocity  in  radians  per  second  of  modulating  dis- 

turbance, or  angular  velocity  corresponding  to  the  cycle 
represented  by  Ai  — i42  in  Fig.  3; 
t»  instantaneous  value  of  modulated  antenna  current. 

Then,  the  equation  of  i  will  be : 

i-(Io+I'o  cos  «iO  sin  (1)/ (4) 

Eq.  (2)  is  similar  to  Eq.  (1)  except  that  the  amplitude  of  the  current  is 
now  (/o+/'o  cos  wiO,  instead  of  just  /q, 
Ek).  (2)  may  be  changed  as  follows: 


i  =  /o  sin  (ai+Fo  sin  ud  cos  mt  — 


-^'o  _:_     ^  .^_      ^  .  ^  0 


=  /o  sin  «(+-«"  sin  <ai  cos  coi(+-^  sin  od  cos  <ait 
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And,  adding  and  subtracting  -^  cos  td  sin  coit,  we  have: 

jr  If 

i-Io  sin  <d  +-rt"  sin  cd  cos  coi<+-y  cos  cat  sin  wi(+ 

+-rt-  sin  co^  cos  wii  — =|-  cos  w^  sin  uitp 

or: 

t  «/o  sin  w<+-^  sin  (co+wi)^+-~  sin  (co— coi)i    ...     (5) 

Or,  letting 

/= frequency  corresponding  to  w; 

/i  =  frequency  corresponding  to  coi, 

t-/osin27r/«+^sin2ir(/+/i)<+^8in2T(/-/i)«,     .    .     (6) 

which  last  equation  shows  that  the  harmonically  modulated  current  of 
Fig.  3  is  made  up  of  three  component  harmonic  currents  of  the  foUowii^ 
amplitudes  and  frequencies: 

Amplitude.    Frequency. 
Component  No.  1 7o  / 

Component  No.  2 ^        Cf+Zi) 

Tf 

Component  No.  3 -^        (/"/i) 

Thus,  if  /= 300,000 

and  /i=  1,000, 

then  the  three  frequencies  will  be: 

300,000,  301,000,  299,000, 

which  means  a  difference  between  the  smallest  and  largest  frequencies 
of  2000  cycles  or  about  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  of  the  frequency  of  the 
unmodulated  wave  (carrier  wave).    On  the  other  hand  if: 

/= 20,000  (X  « 15,000  meters) 

and  /i=  1,000 

then  the  three  frequencies  would  be: 

20,000,  21,000  19,000 

which  means  a  difference  between  the  smallest  and  largest  frequencies 
of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  frequency  of  unmodulated  wave. 
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Of  counse,  a  speech-modulated  current  is  made  up  of  currents  of  a  veiy 
large  number  of  frequencies,  one  of  which  is  the  frequency  of  the  carrier 
wave,  /,  and  the  others  are 

a+/i),  a-/i),  (/+/2),  a-/2),  a+Zs),  cf-Za) (/+/-),  a-/-), 

where         /i,/2,/3, /«« frequencies  included  in  the  human  voice. 

The  lai^r  the  frequencies  /i  or  /2  or  /a  ...  <  or  /«  and  the  smaller 
the  frequency  /,  the  larger  becomes  the  difference  between  the  smallest 
and  largest  frequency  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  carrier  frequency. 

This  analysis  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

Since  the  current  in  the  receiving  antenna  is  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
that  in  the  transmitting  antenna,  it  follows  that  the  receiving  antenna 
current  must  have  the  same  frequencies  as  the  transmitting  antenna 
current.  Thus,  we  at  once  conclude  that  the  receiving  antenna  circuit 
must  not  be  sharply  tuned  to  any  one  frequency,  to  the  partial  or  entire 
exclusion  of  all  the  others,  but  must  be  so  designed  as  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  all  these  varidas  frequencies  equally  well.  This  means  that,  if  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  frequencies,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  carrier  frequency,  is  very  large,  the  tuning  of  the 
receiving  circuit  must  be  broad,  in  order  for  it  to  respond  equally  well  to 
a  wide  range  of  frequencies. 

Again,  in  order  for  it  to  be  possible  to  use  a  sharply  tuned  receivmg 
circuit,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  circuit  discussed  on  p.  518,  Chapter 
VI,  the  frequency  of  the  carrier  wave  must  be  very  high,  that  is,  of  the 
order  of  500,000  or  more,  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of  600  meters 
or  less. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  as  if,  for  a  receiving  circuit  having  a  certain 
degree  of  sharpness  of  tuning,  a  high-pitched  voice  would  be  less  distinct 
than  a  low-pitched  one;  this  effect  is  very  noticeable. if  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  receiver  circuit  is  made. 

The  effect  noted  above  is  well  illustrated  when  listening  to  radio- 
itelephone  transmission  on  long  wave-lengths,  say  20,000  meters;  using 
an  amplifying  circuit  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  127,  p.  514,the  tuning  character- 
istics of  which  are  given  in  Fig.  130,  p.  618,  the  speech  is  very  drummy,  only 
the  low  vowel  sounds  coming  through.  It  is  quite  possible  to  adjust  the 
receiving  circuit  to  such  sharp  resonance  that  the  speech  is  imintelligible, 
although  very  loud;  decreasing  the  coupling  of  the  tickler  coil  will  decrease 
the  sharpness  of  resonance  of  the  receiving  circuit,  making  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  higher.  This  will,  of  course,  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
received  signal,  but  at  the  same  time  will  improve  the  quality. 

In  a  radio-telephone  outfit,  both  the  receiving  and  transmitting  sets 
of  which  have  been  properly  adjusted,  the  speech  transmission  is  much 
better  than  that  over  the  average  wire  line;  due  to  the  fact  that  all  fre- 
quencies are  attenuated  alike  (whereas  in  wire  speech  the  high-frequency 
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currents  attenuate  much  more  than  the  lower)  the  enunciation  of  the 
received  signal  is  so  distinct  that  the  voice  of  the  operator  talking  at  the 
transmitting  station  may  be  easily  recognized. 

The  Use  of  an  Oscillating  Receiving  Set  for  Radio-telephony.^ — It 
is  possible  to  receive  speech  by  radio-telephony  even  if  the  receiving  set  is 
adjusted  to  oscillate,  by  suitable  setting  of  the  tickler  coil  (Fig.  127,  p.  514). 
Such  an  oscillating  receiving  set  requires  more  skill  in  handling  and  a 
much  better  transmitting  set  than  for  reception  by  crystal  or  non-oscillat- 
ing tube,  but  to  offset  these  difficulties  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  by 
far  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  possible.  The  local  oscillations  are 
adjusted  to  give  "  zero-beat  frequency  "  with  the  carrier  frequency  of 
the  ti'ansmitting  set;  it  will  be  realized  at  once  that  the  maintenance 
of  this  condition  is  not  easy,  especially  if  the  carrier  frequency  is  high. 

The  slightest  variation  of  frequency  in  either  the  transmitter  or 
receiver  would  produce  a  musical  beat-note  which  would  make  the  speech 
tones  imintelligible.  Even  with  a  carefully  designed  receiver  set  main- 
taining a  constant  local  frequency,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  radio- 
telephone transmitter  has  sufficient  variation  in  the  carrier  frequency  to 
make  this  scheme  unfeasible.  With  the  lower-frequency,  high-powered 
transmitters,  having  accurate  frequency  control,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
zero-beat  reception  scheme  exceeds  any  other  for  sensitiveness.  The 
tickler  coil  should  be  set  with  a  coupling  somewhat  greater  than  the  critical, 
otherwise  the  tuning  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  too  sharp,  and  the  higher 
voice  frequencies  encoimter  considerably  more  impedance  than  the  lower 
ones,  and  hence  the  speech  is  distorted.  The  lower  voice  frequencies, 
which,  combined  with  a  carrier  frequency,  give  frequencies  quite  close 
to  the  carrier  frequency,  come  in  much  louder  than  the  higher  ones,  mak- 
ing the  speech  a  series  of  low-pitched  vowel  soimds. 

With  an  oscillating  tube  for  detector  the  rectified  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  impressed  voltage  instead  of  to  the  voltage  squared, 
which  is  the  case  for  the  non-oscillating  rectifier.  (See  p.  483.)  For 
this  type  of  receiver,  therefore,  the  modulation  at  the  transmitter  should 
be  such  that  the  difference  between  the  ampUtude  of  the  antenna  current 
with  the  microphone  in  operation  and  that  with  the  microphone  idle 
should  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  soimd  waves  on 
the  microphone  in  accordance  with  Eq.  (1),  p.  659. 

The  oscillating  receiver  serves  as  a  convenient  check  upon  the  degree 
of  modulation  at  the  transmitter.  If  the  local  oscillations  are  made  to 
differ  from  the  carrier  frequency  by  several  himdred  cycles  per  second, 
the  received  beat  signal  should  be  of  about  the  same  intensity  as  the  speech 
tones  when  the  receiver  is  set  for  zero  beat  frequency;  if  the  beat  signal 

^  When  using  an  oscilllating  tube  set  for  zero  beat,  a  disagreeable  singing  note  is 
heard  continually  if  another  telephone  station,  within  range,  is  sending  on  nearly  tk/ 
same  wave. 
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is   much   louder    than    the    speech     it    shows    that    the    moduIatioQ 
is    poor,     namely,    the   antenna    current   ia   not    being    varied    much 
by  the  action  of  the  mi- 
crophone. 

^ect  of  Decremmts 

iip<Hi     the     Quality      of 

Received     Speech.  —  As 

mentioned  on  p.  669,  the 

radio-telephone  speech  is 

indistinct     and    d  rummy 

if  the   decrement  of  the 

transmitting  antenna    or 

that  of  either  of  the  two 

FiQ.  30.— Form  of  voltage  acting  on  a  receiviDg  antenna  tuned  circuits    at   the  re- 

for  pMrhi^M  one  tboiuandth  of  &  Mcond.  celving   station    ia    made 

low.     This   condition,   it 

will  be  noted,  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  required  for  good  telegraphic 

communication  by  radio,  and  is  therefore  worth  being  analyzed. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  modiilator  and  generator  are  functioning  prop- 
erly at  the  transmittmg  station,  which  means  that  the  oscillator  is  impress- 
ing upon  the  antenna  a  high-fre- 
quency e.m.f.,  the  amplitude  of  „  tnipcB»ed  b.»lf.  of 
which  faithfully  follows  the  sound- 
wave fluctuations  of  the  voice. 
This  is  indicated  by  Fig.  30,  show- 
ing the  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the 
antenna  for  a  small  part  of  the 
voice  sound.  Now  tiie  question 
arises,  if  such  an  e.m.f.  is  im^otssed 
upon  the  receiving  antenna  what  = 
kind  of  a  current  will  flow?  The  E  q 
elements  of  this  problem  were  taken  " 
up  in  Chapter  IV,  p.  268,  wherein 
it  was  shown  that  the  current 
produced  by  a  damped  wave  of 
e.m.f.  impressed  upon  a  resonant  Fro- 31.— A  hi^ily  damped  wave  of  e.ni.f. 
circuit  depends  upon  two  factors,  i»P"»«l  "Pon  »  receiving  circuit  of  low 
,,  ■  c  ^L  f  (  decrement  will  produce  a  current  lasting 
VIZ.,  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of  „^,„h  longer  thjm  the  e.m.t.  and  of  m^ 
the  impressed  e.m.f .  to  the  natural  ^^y  different  form, 
frequency  of  the  circuit,  and  the 

relative  value  of  the  decrement  of  the  impressed  e.m.f .  to  that  of  the 
circuit  it«elf . 

If  the  decrement  of  the  circuit  is  lower  than  that  of  the  impressed 
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e.m.f.  the  current  will  be  more  sustained  than  the  impressed  e.m.f.  itself. 
If,  for  example,  a  highly  damped  pulse  of  e.m.f .  is  impressed  upon  a  cir- 
cuit of  low  decrement  and  the  same  natural  frequency  as  the  e.m.f.,  the 
current  will  be  about  as  shown  in  Fig.  31;  the  current  builds  up  slowly 
and  dies  down  slowly.  We  can  conclude  that  any  changes  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  e.m.f.  impressed  on  such  a  circuit  will  be  followed  but  slowly 
by  corresponding  changes  in  current.  It  follows  that  if  a  modulated 
high  frequency  e.m.f.  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  30  is  impressed  on  a 
low-decrement  circuit,  of  the  same  natural  frequency  as  that  of  the 
impressed  e.m.f.,  though  a  large  amplitude  current  wiU  flaw  in  the  circuit, 
(he  changes  in  the  amplitude  of  this  current  caused  by  the  changes  in  the 
impressed  e.mj,  amplitude  wHl  be  comparatively  small.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  decrement  of  the  circuit  is  very  materially  increased,  by  adding 
resistance,  Oie  current  produced  by  the  action  of  the  modvlated  e,m,f,  wiU  be 
much  smaller  in  amplitude  than  b^ore,  but  the  fluctuations  in  amplitude  of 
the  current  wili  follow  very  closely  those  of  the  mjodulated  e,mj. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  effect  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32,  wherein  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  (curve  a)  is  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  two  distinct  damped- 
wave  trains.  In  curve  (6)  is  shown  the  current  set  up  by  this  e.m.f.  in. 
a  low-decrement  circuit,  and  in  curve  (c)  is  shown  the  current  set  up  in 
a  high-decrement  circuit.  Quite  evidently,  the  current  in  the  latter  case 
very  closely  resembles  the  e.m.f.  acting  on  the  circuit,  whereas  the  much 
larger  current  in  the  case  of  the  low-decrement  circuit  is  very  far  from  being 
similar  in  form  to  the  e.m.f . 

The  modulated  e.m.f.  involved  in  radio-telephony  circuits  would  act 
on  high-  and  low-decrement  circuits  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  indicated 
for  the  damped  e.m.f.  of  Fig.  32;  the  low-decrement  circuit  would  have 
large  ciurents  set  up  in  it,  but  the  variations  in  amplitude  of  these  currents 
would  not  follow  the  variations  in  the  impressed  e.m.f .  amplitude,  whereas 
the  high-decrement  circuit  would  have  much  smaller  currents  (same  L 
and  C  supposed  as  for  low-decrement  circuit)  but  the  variations  in  ampli- 
tude would  more  accurately  follow  those  of  the  impressed  modulated 
e.m.f.  Since  the  voice  sounds  are  conveyed  by  the  variations  in  the  ampli'- 
tude  of  the  current  and  not  by  the  magnitude  of  the  current  itself  it  is 
evident  that  the  high-resistance  circuit  would  be  the  one  to  use  for  suc- 
cessful radio-telephony. 

Applying  this  general  idea  to  an  actual  case  of  speech  transmission, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decrements  of  the  transmitting  antenna, 
the  receiving  antenna,  and  closed-tuned  circuit  at  the  receiver  must  all 
be  higher  than  the  highest  decrement  occurring  in  the  modulated  e.m.f. 
Thus  in  Fig.  30  the  e.m.f.  (which  is  supposed  accurately  to  represent  the 
voice  sounds)  has  its  more  rapid  change  in  amplitude  from  A  to  B;  in 
ten  cycles  its  amplitude  decreases  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  10,  which  corresponds 
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to  a  decrement  of  0.11.  The  decrement  of  none  of  the  three  circuits 
taking  part  in  the  transmission  and  reception  should  be  as  low  as  this  value, 
if  clear  well-enunciated  speech  is  expected  at  the  receiving  end. 

For  short  wave  work  this  idea  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  because 
the  permissible  value  of  the  decrement,  from  this  standpoint,  is  lower 
than  that  generally  attained  in  the  construction  of  sets.  Thus,  if  the 
time  between  A  and  B,  Fig.  30,  is  taken  as  0.0001  second  and  the  wave- 


FiG.  32. — ^A  series  of  damped  waves  of  e.m.f.  acting  on  a  low  resistanoe  receiving  circuit 
produce  a  current  as  indicated  in  (b),  evidently  not  of  the  same  form  as  the  e.m.f. 
a  high-resistance  circuit  will  have  currents  as  shown  in  (c)  which  current  closely 
resembles  the  e.m.f.  causing  it. 


length  used  is  300  meters,  the  number  of  cycles  from  AtoB  would  be  100; 
a  decrease  in  amplitude  to  one-tenth  of  its  initial  value  in  100  cycles  cor- 
responds to  a  decrement  of  0.023,  which  would  be  practically  never  obtained 
in  either  of  the  antenna  circuits  and  could  only  be  obtained  in  the  closed- 
tuned  circuit  of  the  receiving  set  by  having  a  tickler  coupling  to- the  plate 
circuit. 

.Multiplex  Radio-telephony. — It  is  possible  to  carry  on,  by  means  of 
A  scheme  of  ''  double  modulation,"  several  radio-phone  conversations 
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in  the  same  area  and  using  exactly  the  same  high-frequency  carrier  wave 
for  all  stations;  the  extra  compUcations  of  the  scheme  are  worth  while 
only  in  regions  of  congested  communication. 

The  general  idea  of  the  scheme  is  conventionally  indicated  in  Fig.  33, 
wherein  A  is  a  modulator  and  £  is  a  long  wave-oscillator;  C  is  a  modu- 
lator and  D  is  a  short  wave-oscillator;  the 
connections  of  a  tube-transmitting  set  utiliz- 
ing this  idea  are  shown  in  Fig.  34.  From 
these  two  diagrams  it  is  evident  that  the 
antenna  sends  out  a  ''  doubly  modulated " 
high-frequency  wave,  that  is,  the  amplitude 
of  the  high-frequency  wave  follows  a  curve 
which  is  a  voice-modulated  long-wave  radio- 
frequency.  Thus  generator  B,  Fig.  33,  might 
generate  oscillations  of  25,000,  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  this  25,000-cycle  current  is  voice- 
modulated  by  the  action  of  A,  This  vari- 
able amplitude,  25,000-cycle  wave,  controls, 
through  the  action  of  modulator  C,  the  am- 
pUtude  of  the  high-frequency  current  generated 
by  D  and  sent  out  from  the  antenna. 

Fig.  34  shows  how  the  Heising  modulation 
scheme  may  be  made  to  function  for  multi- 
plex transmission,  and  Fig.  35  shows  the  general 
reception  scheme  for  multiplex  telephony.  The 
antenna  circuit  and  the  closed  circuit,  Li-Ci, 
are  timed  to  the  high  frequency  generated  by 
the  oscillator  exciting  the  transmitting  anten- 
The  action  of   the   grid  condenser  and 
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leak  is  to  produce  in  the  plate  circuit  a  pul- 
sating current,  the  form  of  which  is  the  same 
as  the  envelope  of  the  high-frequency  wave 
received  by  Li-Ci.  This  envelope  is  itself  of 
inaudible  frequency,  it  being  perhaps  a  voice- 
frequency  modulated,  25,000-eycle  current. 
This  25,000-cycle  current  acts  on  the  tuned  cir- 
cuit L2-C2  coupled  to  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first 
tube.  The  grid  condenser  and  leak  of  this  second  detecting  tube  act  to 
produce  in  the  plate  circuit  of  this  tube  (in  which  the  telephones  are  con- 
nected) a  pulsating  current  of  the  form  of  the  envelope  of  the  25,000- 
cycle  current.  This  envelope  is,  however,  of  voice  frequency,  and  there- 
fore makes  audible  the  speech  carried  by  the  doubly  modulated  high- 
frequency  wave* 
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Several  stations  in  the  same  area  might  transmit  on  a  carrier  frequency 
of  3,000,000  cycles;  one  of  the  stations  would  send  out  this  wave,  modu- 
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lated  by  a  voice-modulated  25,000-cycle  wave,  another  would  use  a  voice- 
modulated  35,000-cycle  wave,  another  a  voice-modulated  45,000-cycIe 
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wave,  etc.  The  selecting  of  the  proper  messj^  at  the  receiving  station 
is  done  by  the  tuning  of  the  L2-C2  circuit  (Fig.  35) ;  as  this  is  tuned  to 
the  various  long-wave  frequencies  being  used,  the  conversations  from  the 
several  transmitting  stations  become  audible.  All  receiving  stationis  time 
their  respective  antennas  and 
Li-Ci  circuits  to  the  same  high 
frequency  carrier  current. 

By  using  several  high-fre- 
quency carrier  waves,  far  enough 
apart  in  frequency  so  that  no 
interference  is  encountered,  and 
using  several  long  wave-modula- 
tions of  each  of  these,  it  might 
be  possible  to  carry  on,  in  the 
same  area,  without  serious  inter- 
ference, perhaps  fifty  different 
conversations. 

Another  scheme  for  carrying 
on  multiplex  telephony  uses  an 
antenna  timed  to  several  differ- 
ent frequencies  and  coupled  to 
this  antenna  the  same  number 
of  ordinary  singly-modulated 
transmitting  sets;  it  seems  that 
this  scheme  may  be  made  to 
work  satisfactorily.^ 

Amounts  of  Power  Required 
to  Cover  Distances. — As  regards 
the  distance  range  of  radio- 
telephonic  transmission  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  re- 
sponse at  the  receiving  end  is 
due  not  to  the  total  power  in  the 
transmitting  antenna,  but  to 
the  variation  of  this  power; 
therefore,  it  might,  as  a  general 
statement,  be  said  that  those 
formulae  would  apply  to  radio- 
telephonic  transmission  which  apply  to  undamped-wave  telegraph 
transmission  as  given  on  p.  738,  with  the  proviso  that,  in  these  formu- 

'  See  Proc.  LR.E.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  6,  for  report  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme; 
article  by  Ryan,  Tolmie,  and  Bach,  entitled  "  Multiplex  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Teleph- 
ony." 
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Ise,  the  change  m  antenna  current  must  be  substituted  for  the  antenna 
current  itself.  Furthermore,  while  in  the  case  of  telegraphic  transmission 
the  signals  may  be  very  faint  and  yet  be  understood  by  an  experienced 
operator,  in  the  case  of  radio-telephone  transmission,  the  signals  must 
be  several  times  more  audible,  in  order  that  speech  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, especially  by  an  inexperienced  operator. 

Practically,  the  following  have  been  foimd  to  be  the  dependable  trans- 
mission ranges  for  a  fair  modulation,  i.e.,  not  less  than  50  per  cent: 

Antenn*  power.  Ranee  of  reliable 

eomfflunication  in  miles. 

5  watts 10 

0.1  kw 60 

1.0  kw 200 

10.0  kw 600 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  discussions  on  the  amoimt  of  power  required 
to  cover  a  certain  distance,  only  very  approximate  values  can  be  given. 
The  amoimt  of  atmospheric  disturbance  present,  the  conditions  of  refrac- 
tion, reflection  and  absorption,  and  above  all  the  manipulative  skill  of 
the  receiving  operator  in  adjusting  his  receiver  may  change  the  above 
figures  as  much  as  10  to  1.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  an  antenna  power  of 
perhaps  20  kw.  to  transmit  a  radio-telephone  message  from  Arlington, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  Hawaii,  a  distance  of  5000  miles,  and  more  recently  a  small 
100-watt  set  has  been  heard  3000  miles. 

The  Radio-phone  Set. — ^We  have  so  far  considered  the  radio-phone 
transmitter  and  the  radio-phone  receiver  as  two  separate,  distinct  parts. 
It  remains  to  show  how  the  transmitter  and  receiver  are  combined  into 
a  single  unit  constituting  what  may  be  called  the  "  radio-phone  set." 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  depends  on  whether  one  or  two  antennas 
are  used  at  each  station. 

If  one  antenna  is  used  at  each  station  the  circuits  are  generally  arranged 
so  that  the  operator  cannot  send  and  receive  simultaneously.  A  double- 
throw  switch  is  then  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  so  that  he 
may,  while  carrying  on  the  conversation,  throw  the  antenna  either  over 
to  the  transmitting  circuit,  when  he  wishes  to  speak,  or  over  to  the  receiving 
circuit,  when  he  wishes  to  receive. 

A  conventional  dis^ram  for  such  an  arrangement,  as  applied  to  a 
Heising  transmitter  and  a  vacuum-tube  receiver,  is  shown  in  Fig.  36. 
The  switch  S  connects  the  antenna  either  to  the  receiving  circuit  by 
means  of  contact  a  or  to  the  transmitting  circuit  by  means  of  contact  b; 
the  switch  may  normally  be  held  in  the  receiving  position  by  means  of  the 
spring  c,  and  the  operator  would  change  over  to  the  transmitting  position 
by  pressing  down  on  the  insulated  handle  of  the  switch.  , 
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It  is  apparent  that  in  a  set  of  this  kind  it  may  often  happen  that  an 
operator  changes  from  receiving  to  sending  before  the  distant  operator  is 
through  talking;  thus  it  may  well  be  that  both  operators  may  be  listening 
or  talking  at  the  same  time.  In  spite  of  this  fault  the  single  antenna 
arrangement  is  still  in  use  because  of  the  simplicity  and  low  first  cost  and 
also  because  a  system  of  simultaneous  sending  and  receiving  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  as  yet  commercially  developed. 

Simultaneous  Radiophone  Transmission  and  Reception. — In  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  encoimtered  in  the  single  antenna  radiophone  set 
two  antennas  are  used  at  each  station,  one  for  transmiUing  ardy  and  the 
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Fig.  37. — Scheme  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception  using   two  antennas, 
spaced  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another  and  tuned  to  different  wave-lengths. 

other  for  receiving;  each  operator  can  then  talk  and  listen  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  wire  telephony.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  a  single  antenna  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception,  but 
the  results  are  not  reported  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  One  possible 
scheme  uses  in  the  transmitting  circuit  two  antenme  of  identical  char- 
acteristics, one  a  real  antenna  and  one  a  dummy;  adjustments  are  so 
carried  out  that  half  the  power  from  the  transmitter  goes  through  each 
antenna.  The  receiving  coil  of  the  receiving  circuit  is  coupled  to  both 
antennae  equally,  so  that  when  transmitting  practically  no  voltage  is 
induced  in  the  receiving  circuit.  When  the  distant  station  is  transmitting 
only  the  real  antenna  is  excited  so  that  the  signal  is  received  all  right.  A 
brief  description  of  such  a  set  is  given  in  the  Radio  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  15, 
by  M.  B.  Sleeper. 
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An  arrangement  wherein  two  antennae  are  used  is  conventionally 
shown  in  Fig.  37.  The  two  antenn®  are  put  up  at  some  distance  from 
each  other  and  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  transmitters  are  made  very 
different  from  each  other.  The  reader  will  at  once  note  that  in  such  a 
scheme  the  receiving  antenna  has  impressed  upon  it  not  only  the  feeble 
e.m.f.'s  due  to  the  distant  transmitting  antenna,  but  also  the  far  greater 
e.m.f.'s  due  to  the  local  transmitting  antenna;  the  latter  e.m.f.'s  are  not 
wanted,  in  so  far  as  they  "  swamp  "  the  smaller  e.m.f.'s  due  to  the 
distant  transmitting  antenna  and  make  reception  therefrom  impossible  or, 
at  least,  very  difficult. 
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Fig.  38. — The  scheme  for  balancing  out  of  the  receiving  antenna  the  strong  signals 

induced  by  the  local  transmitting  antenna. 


Hence,  in  a  S3rstem  of  this  kind  some  scheme  must  be  applied  whereby 
the  e.m.f.'s  induced  in  the  receiving  antenna  by  the  local  transmitting 
antenna  shall  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  signal  e.m.f.'s  from 
the  distant  transmitter.  Such  a  scheme  is  known  as  a  "  balancing  out  " 
or  "  neutralization  "  device.  A  great  many  neutralization  devices  have 
been  invented  and  used  with  more  or  less  success.  These  devices  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes: 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  receiving  and  transmitting  circuits  are  inter- 
connected (either  magnetically  or  statically  or  both)  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  into  the  receiving  antenna  by  the  local  trans- 
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mitting  antenna  are  opposed  and  balanced  out  by  means  of  e.m.f  .'s  induced 
directly  by  the  transmitting  into  the  receiving  circuit. 

(b)  Those  wherein  filters  are  used  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  e.m.f  .'s 
produced  by  the  local  transmitter. 

(c)  The  "  Barrage  Receiver  "  invented  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson. 
To  class   (a)   belongs  the  simple  magnetic  balancing-out  scheme  ^ 

illustrated  by  Fig.  38,  where  the  e.m.f.'8  induced  from  antenna  At  into 
the  antenna  A2  are  opposed  by  the  e.m.f /s  induced  in  coil  D  by  the  currents 
in  J?.    Of  course  the  phases  of  these  two  sets  of  e.m.f  .'s  may  not  be  exactly 
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FiQ.  39. — ^A  scheme  whereby  the  action  of  oondensere  Ci  and  Ct  is  utilised  to  eliminate 
from  the  receiving  antenna  the  strong  signals  from  the  local  transoiitting  antenna. 


the  same,  in  which  case  it  is  more  difficult  completely  to  nullify  the 
action  of  Ai  on  A2. 

A  second  scheme  which  may  be  included  imder  class  (a)  is  Alexander- 
son's  static  balance  illustrated  in  Fig.  39.  In  this  case,  it  is  endeavored 
to  so  adjust  the  condenser  Ci  as  to  make  the  potential  of  the  point  B  and 
that  of  top  of  the  receiving  antenna  (A2)  due  to  the  action  of  the  local 
transmitting  antenna  Ai  equal  to  each  other;  if  this  is  accomplished 
no  currents  can  flow  in  A2CZB  due  to  the  local  transmitter.    This  scheme 

^  See  "Simultaneous  Sending  and  Receiving/'  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  Proceedings 
I  Jt  JS.,  Aug.,  1919,  and  discussion. 
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is  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  diagrammatic  sketch  of  Fig.  40, 
wherein  the  two  antennse  and  the  mutual  capacity  between  them  have 
been  replaced  by  the  condensers  Ctt  Cr,  Cm* 
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Fig.  40. — Conventional  diagram  of  the  circuit  of  Fig.  39. 
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Fig.  41. — Another  scheme  for  balancing  at  the  local  signal^  by  suitable  coupling  of  the 

detector  circuit. 


In  this  diagram 

Ct  represents  the  equivalent  capacity  to  the  groimd  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna; 

Cr  represents  the  equivalent  capacity  to  the  ground  of  the  receiving 
antenna; 

Cm  represents  the  mutual  capacity  between  the  two  antennas. 

It  win  now  be  noted  that  starting  at  the  point  D  we  have  the  following 
two  multiple  circuits  to  groimd:   DC\BC^  and  DFCmHCrO,    It,  there- 
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ReoelTinf 
antenna 


fore,  follows  that  if  the  capacity  Ci  is  made  equal  to  Cm  and  C2  equal  to 
Cr  the  difference  of  potential  between  H  and  B  will  be  zero  and  no  current 
will  flow  through  the  receiving  circuit. 

A  third  scheme  belonging  to  class  (a)  is  the  so-called  detector  balance 
circuit  shown  in  Fig.  41,  wherein  the  e.m.f.'s  induced  into  A2  by  Ai  are 
caused  to  produce  a  current  in  the  circuit  of  A2  which  in  turn  is  made  to 
induce  e.m.f.'s  in  the  receiving  circuit  (1)  through  the  action  of  F  on  H; 

at  the  same  time  e.m.f  .'s  are  induced  directly 
by  the  transmitter  into  the  receiving  circuit 
by  means  of  the  coils  B-D;  these  two  sets 
of  e.m.f. 's  should  of  course  be  made  equal 
_  and  opposite, 

k  In  all  of  the  above  schemes  the  neutrali- 

zation  is  generally  incomplete  in  view  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  opposing  electromotive 
forces. 

To  class  (b)  belong  the  Infinite  Impedance 
and  the  Zero  Impedance  circuits  illustrated 
by  Figs.  42  and  43.    In  the  case  of  Fig.  42 
the  multiple  circuit  of  I/2-C2  and  R  may  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  impedance  between  F 
and  Y  at  the  frequency  of  the  local  trans- 
mitter is  very  large  and  hence  the  local  trans- 
mitter e.m.f.'8  will  produce  but  little  current 
in  the  receiving  circuit.^ 
Fig.  42.— In  this  circuit  the  reso-        On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of  Fig.  43 
nant  circuit  conBisting  of  L,  the  circuit  of  C2R2L2,  which  is  tuned  to  the 
andC.  in  paraQel  is  adjusted  j^^  transmitter  frequency,  presents  a  very 
to  give  very  high  impedance  ,        .  ,  ^  xixuxr 

for  the  frequency  of  the  local  '^^  impedance  to  currents  of  that  frequency, 

signal,  thus  much  decreasing  ^^d,  therefore,  the  e.m.f. 's  due  to  the  local 
its  effect.  transnutter  produce  currents  in  the  circuit 

C2R2L2  rather  than  in  CsLsf  which  latter 
circuit  is  tuned  to  the  frequency  of  the  distant  transmitter. 

The  "  barrage  receiver  "  invented  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson  represents 
a  departure  from  other  neutralization  schemes,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
very  effective.  In  this  scheme  the  receiving  antenna  consists  of  two 
horizontal  antennas  stretching  out  in  opposite  directions  and  connected 
to  the  receiving  circuit  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  44.  Elach  hori- 
zontal antenna  consists  of  a  single  long  wire  (Alexanderson  has  used  a 
wire  8  miles  long  laid  on  the  groimd  and  insulated  therefrom).  The  cir- 
cuits between  Pi  and  Oi  and  P2  and  O2  consticute  two  phase  changers; 
these  phase  changers  are  built  in  the  same  manner  as  a  split-phase  induc- 
>  For  analysis  of  this  point  see  Chapter  I,  p.  GS,  and  Chapter  IV,  p.  266. 
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tk>n  motor  and  consist  in  each  case  of  two  coils  such  as  B  and  D,  the  cur- 
rents through  which  are  not  in  time 
phase  due  to  the  different  power 
factors  of  the  circuit  of  B  and  that  of 
D;  furthermore  the  coils  B  and  D  are 
fixed  in  space  quadrature  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Thus,  if  an  alternat- 
ing potential  difference  be  impressed 
across  the  points  OiPi  or  O2P2  a  re- 
volving magnetic  field  will  be  produced 
by  the  coils  ED  or  FK.  By  turning 
the  coik  Lft  or  Le  within  the  field  of 
the  respective  phase  changer  the  phase 
of  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  Lft  or  Le  is 
changed,  though  the  magnitude  of  this 
e.m.f.  remains  nearly  the  same.  If, 
then,  it  is  desired  that  the  e.m.f.'s  in- 
duced in  the  two  receiving  antennas 
by  the  action  of  the  local  transmitting  p^^  43  _j^  ^  ^j^^^  Cr-RfU 
antenna  be  neutralized,  so  as  to  pre-  offers  a  low  impedanoe  to  ground 
vent  them  from  affecting  the  receiving  for  the  local  signal,  thus  minimis- 
circuit  we  manipulate  the  phase  changers  ii^g  ^^  signal  in  circuit  Lr-Ci 
and  the  degree  of  coupling  between  Li 
and  L3  and  L2  and  La  in  such  a  manner  that  the  e.mj.  induced  in 
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Fig.  44.— Alexanderson's  so-called  ''Barrage  receiver,"  it  is  an  attempt  to  use  rotating 
-  fields  as  phase  changers  to  neutralise  the  local  signals. 
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Lb  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  induced  in  /«■  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  may  be  done  no  matter  what  the  phases  or  values 
of  the  e.m.f.'8  induced  in  each  antenna  by  the  local  transmitter  may  be; 
again,  if  the  e.m.f.'8  due  to  the  local  transmitter  are  neutralized  those  due 
to  the  distant  transmitter  are  not  neutralized  because  of  the  different 
phases  and  values  for  each  antenna  and  also,  because  of  the  different  fre> 


Fia.  45.— View  of  the  construction  of  the  aet  shown  in  Fig.  46;  the  set  uaee  the  Heising 
Bcheme  of  modulation,  tmd  has  besidee  the  receiving  detector  tube,  two  low 
frequency  amplifying  tubes,  coupled  by  iron  core  inductances. 

quency.  In  the  words  of  the  inventor  such  an  arrangement  is  very  effect- 
ive, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  radiophone  trans- 
mission and  reception  possible,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  elmiinating 
interference  from  other  stations. 

Construction  of  Radio-telephone  Sets. — At  present  radio-telephone 
sets  are  made  in  comparatively  small  powers  only ;  about  100  watts  out- 
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put  represents  the  largest  present  commercial  set.  An  idea  of  the  aminge- 
ment  of  apparatus  in  a  small  set  (output  about  4  watts),  may  be  had  from 
Figs.  46  and  46,  which  show  an  outfit  deseed  for  communication  over 


Fio.  46. — Panel  view  of  a  smaU  TadiopbonB  set. 

about  10  miles  distance.  A  300-voIt  dynamotor  run  from  a  12-volt  storage 
battery  furnishes  power  for  the  plate  circuit;  the  various  parts  are  suf- 
ficiently well  indicated  to  make  the  cuts  self-explanatory. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ANTBNNiE  AND  RADUTION 

Simple  AntennsB — Mechanism  of  Radiation. — As  already  understood 
an  antenna  consists  of  one  or  more  wires,  suitably  arranged,  by  means 
of  which  electromagnetic  waves  are  radiated  when  high-frequency  cur- 
rents are  sent  into  the  wires. 

The  simplest  type  of  antenna  is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consisting  of 
fQ  two  wires,  BC  and  DF  with  an  alternator,  -4,  or  some 

;  'Other  source  of  high-frequency  power,  connected  in  the 
middle.  In  this  arrangement  one  of  the  two  wires  may 
be  considered  as  the  ''  aerial,''  while  the  other  performs 
the  function  of  a  ''  coimterpoise."  Both  wires,  in  this  case, 
however  radiate  electromagnetic  waves,  whereas  in  most 
arrangements  the  counterpoise  is  so  arranged  that  it 
radiates  but  poorly  compared  to  the  aerial  proper. 

The  fundamental  action  of  the  alternator,  as  its 
electromotive  force  varies  from  positive  to  n^ative  and 
vice  versa,  is  to  charge  the  wire  BC  positively,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  wire  DF  is  charged  negatively,  and,  later, 
to  reverse  the  charges  on  the  two  wires.  It  is  plain  that 
if,  say,  BC  is  to  be  charged  positively,  electrons  must  be 
taken  from  it  by  the  alternator  and  transferred  to  some 
other  conductor,  which,  in  this  case,  is  DF.  Again,  when 
BC  is  charged  n^atively,  electrons  must  be  taken  away 
from  DF  and  transferred  to  BC.  Hence  the  obvious 
necessity  of  having  electric  conductors  capable  of  storing 
Fio.  l.-Theoret-  electricity,  or  conductors  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
ically  the  sim-  ''capacitance,"  connected  on  both  sides  of  the  alternator, 
plesttypeofan-  Thus,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  the  arrangement 
ienna,  the  two  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for,  in  this  case,  the  storage  capacity  of 
^fom  ^e  ^^  ^^^^  ^  relatively  small.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter 
twoplatesofaa  ^^'  ^^^  capacity  of  such  a  combination  (BC  and  DF) 
opencondenaer.  depends  upon  the  surface  of  each  conductor;  if  either  of 

them  is  made  very  small  the  capacity  of  the  combination 
(which  determines  how  many  electrons  may  be  transferred  by  the  action 
of  alternator  A)  approaches  zero  and  the  amoimt  of  radiation  possible 
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the  capacity  of 
the  condenser  is 
sosmall that  the 
alternator  could 
not  force  an  ap- 
preciable cur- 
rent to  flow  in 
the  upper  wire. 


also  approaches  zero.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  practice  to  con- 
nect as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  the  groimd  G  forms  a 
very  good  second  plate  of  the  condenser,  since  its  surface 
is  very  large,  giving  a  reasonable  capacity  to  the  con- 
denser made  up  of  BC  for  one  plate  and  the  earth  for  the 
other. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  how  energy  may 
be  radiated  in  the  form  of  electromagnetic  waves  by 
means  of  an  antenna,  we  will  first  go  over  some  funda- 
mental principles  in  connection  with  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric fields. 

An  electric  field  is  the  region  wherein  electric  forces 
are  manifested,  and  the  intensity  of  such  a  field  at  any  ^^°-  2.— Without 

...  J  u    xi.     r  J.'  'MX.  the  lower  wire 

point  IS  measured  by  the  force  actmg  upon  a  umt  charge 
of  electricity  placed  at  the  point  in  question. 

Similarly,  a  magnetic  field  is  the  region  wherein 
magnetic  forces  are  manifested,  and  the  intensity  of 
such  a  field  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the  force  acting 
upon  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. The  lines  of  action  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 
forces  are  called  electric  or  magnetic  lines  of  force  and 
represent,  at  any  point,  the  direction  of  the  force.  It  is  also  conveni- 
ent to  represent  graphically  the  intensity  of  the  electric  or  magnetic 

field  by  drawing  more  or  less  lines  per  unit 
area  corresponding  to  a  stronger  or  weaker 
field  respectively;  but  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  force  exists  everywhere 
throughout  the  space  in  which  the  lines 
are  drawn  and  not  only  at  the  "  lines  " 
themselves;  thus  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  per  imit  area  (electric  or  magnetic) 
which  might  be  drawn  at  any  point  is,  no 
matter  what  the  intensity  of  the  field, 
infinite.  In  other  words,  while  it  is  well 
to  visualize  a  field  by  means  of  lines,  the 
Fig.  3.-By  connecting  the  lower  significance  of  these  lines  should  always  be 
end  of  the  alternator  to  earth  kept  in  mind,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 
the  semi-conducting  surface  of  gotten  that  an  electric  field  or  a  mag- 
the  earth  takes  the  place  of  wire  ^etic  field  is  characterized  by  the  existence 
DF  of  Fig.  1  and  enables  the  ^f  f^^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^    electric   charge 

generator  to  send  appreciable  ,.         ,  x*     i  j       '  j. 

current  up  the  wire  BC.  «'  »  magnetic  pole  respectavely,  and  exists 

between  the  "  lines  of  force  "  as  much  as 
it  does  at  the  point  through  which  one  of  the  lines  passes. 
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Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  nature  of  a  magnetic  or  an  electric 
field  we  may  say,  however,  that  either  field  is  accompanied  by  a  strain 
in  the  material  (ether  or  otherwise)  present  in  the  field,  and  that  the  forces 
manifested  in  the  field  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
material  imder  stress,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  stretched  spring  will 
exert  a  force  because  of  the  elasticity  of  the  material  tending  to  return 
the  spring  to  its  unstressed  condition.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
stresses  and  strains  in  an  electric  or  a  magnetic  field,  we  may  lay  down 
certain  well-known  facts  r^arding  them. 

1st.  An  electric  field  or  a  magnetic  field  represents  a  definite  amount 
of  energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  field.  It  may  be  shown  that  this  energy 
is,  for  the  case  of  air,  given  by:  ^ 

Wm  =-oi  ®rgs  per  cu.  cm (1) 

Tr#  =  V--  ergs  per  cu.  cm. 

ergs  per  cu.  cm (2) 


2.26X10® 


where         TTm- energy  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimeter  of  a  magnetic  field; 
Wt  =  energy  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimeter  of  an  electric  field  ; 
H  =  intensity  of  the  m^netic  field  in  gilberts  per  centimeter, 

or  in  gausses; 
V  =  intensity  of  the  electric  field,  in  e.s.u.  per  centimeter; 
i  =  intensity  of  the  electric  field  in  volts  per  centimeter. 

2d.  A  magnetic  field  in  motion  produces  an  electric  field.  This  is 
nothing  but  the  phenomenon  of  electromagnetic  induction,  for,  the  motion 
of  the  magnetic  field  induces  an  electromotive  force,  which  must  neces- 
sarily produce  an  electric  stress  or  field.    From  Faraday's  law,  if: 

H  =  intensity  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses; 
t  =  intensity  of  electric  field  in  volts  per  centimeter; 
F= velocity  of  magnetic  field  in  centimeters  per  second; 

i=VHXlO-^ (3) 

3d.  An  electric  field  in  motion  produces  a  magnetic  field. 

H=aVi, (4) 

where  o  =a  constant  of  proportionality. 

*  See  J.  J.  Thomson,  "Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  1904,  p.  72  and 
p.  268.  '  i 
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Fig.  4. — The  poles  of  the  revolving  field  induce 
an  e.m.f.  in  the  armature  conductor  Af ;  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  moving  magnetic 
field  win  produce  a  difference  of  potential 
(hence  an  electric  field)  between  points  a  and 
b  whether  the  conductor  M  is  there  or  not. 


This  action  of  the  moving  electric  field  is  not  as  easily  realized  as  is 
that  action  by  which  a  moving  magnetic  field  generates  an  electric  field. 
Every  revolving  field  alterna- 
tor furnishes  evidence  of  the 
latter  effect.  A  revolving  field 
(depicted  in  Fig.  4)  generates 
an  e.m.f .  in  one  of  the  arma- 
ture conductors,  shown  at  M; 
one  end  of  the  conductor,  a, 
becomes  +  and  the  other  be- 
comes — ,  this  polarity  revers- 
ing when  a  south  pole  takes 
the  place  of  the  north  pole 
active  in  Fig.  4. 

The  point  to  be  empha- 
sized here  is  this — between 
the  two  points  a  and  b  (in 
the  diagram  located  at  the 
terminals   of    conductor    M) 

the  moving  magnetic  field  produces  a  difference  of  electric  potential  on 
e.m.f.  whether  (he  conductor  MAs  there  or  not. 

The  reciprocal  relation, — a  moving  electric  field  producing  a  magnetic 

field — is  not  so  well 
brought  out  in  the  action 
of  ordinary  electric  ma- 
chinery even  though  it 
is  really  the  basis  of 
every  electromagnetic 
field.  To  illustrate  the 
action  let  us  imagine  a 
gun  shooting  electrons 
at  high  speed,  one  fol- 
lowing another  rapidly 
in  the  same  path,  indi- 

.  cated  in  Fig.  5.     Each 

Fio.  5. — ^A   stream  of  electrons  shot   from   a  gun   ^  t   ^\.            i     x                -ii 

equivalent  to  an  electric  current  and  hence  wiU  pro-  ^^    ^^^    electrons    WlU 

duce  a  magnetic  field  at  any  point  il;  this  magnetic  carry  with  it  its  electric 

field  is  really  caused  by  the  mooing  electric  fields  of  the  field  and  SO  at  any  point 

eUctrona.   Arrow  heads  pointing  away  from  the  elec-  in  space  near  the  stream 

trons  indicate  direction  of  motion.  ^^f  moving  electrons  (A— 

Fig.  5)  there  will  exist 
a  moving  electrostatic  field.  But  we  know  that  there  will  be  at  il  a 
magnetic  field  (at  right  angles  to  the  stream  of  electrons  and  also  to  the 
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direction  of  the  electric  field)  because  Oiis  stream  of  electrons  is  really  an 
electric  current,  the  magnitude  of  current  depending  upon  the  number 
of  electrons  passing  a  given  point  per  second.    Thus  if  there  were  6.28  X 10^^ 

electrons  passing  a 
given  point  in  one 
second,  the  stream 
of  electrons  would 
be  equivalent  to 
one  ampere  of  cur- 
rent. 

Upon  exact  anal- 
ysis it  will  be  foimd 

that  the   magnetic 
Fig.  6. — ^A  compass  needle,  pivoted  so  that  it  is  free  to  swing  fl^i  j  0+    a    whether 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  will  tend  to  set  itself  at  right  angles       .     .        J  .  , 

to  the  motion  of  the  electric  field  as  long  as  the  electric  field  c^CUlated  from  tHe 
is  moving  past  it,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  a  moving  well-known  law  of 
electric  field  generates  a  magnetic  field,  at  right  angles  to  magnetic  field  sur- 
itself  and  to  its  motion.  rounding  a  conduc- 

tor   canying    cur 
rent,  or  from  the  relation  given  in  Eq.  (4),  has  the  same  value. 

To  illustrate  this  point  by  another  simple  experiment  (easier  to  con- 
ceive than  to  carry  out,  however),  we  suppose  two  metal  plates,  A  and 
B,  Fig.  6,  charged  so  that  there 
is  an  electrostatic  field  between 
them  as  indicated.  Suppose  a 
compass  needle,  oriented  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  motion  of 
the  plates,  is  so  placed  that  it 
is  situated  in  the  electric  field 
as  the  plates  move  by.  A 
magnetic  force  will  act  on  the 
compass  needle  tending  to  make 
it  place  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  position  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, so  long  as  the  electric 
field  is  moving  past,  thus  de-  Fig.  7.--A  toroidal  coil  is  a  good  illustration  of 
monstrating  the  presence  of  a  *  ^^«^  magnetic  field, 

magnetic  field  as  long  as  the  electric  field  is  moving  past. 

If,  now,  we  consider  a  toroid  such  as  that  represented  by  Fig.  7  the 
magnetic  field  produced  by  it,  when  carrying  a  current,  will  be  practically 
limited  to  the  space  within  the  toroid,^  which  space  is  not  far  removed 

'  This  statement  is  not  strictly  trae,  because  there  is  actually  some  magnetic  field 
outside  of  the  toroid  as  long  as  the  current  is  changing.    As  this  is  an  extremely  small 
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from  the  conductors  of  the  toroid.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  current  is  reduced 
to  zero  the  field  collapses  and  in  so  doing  it  moves  with  respect  to  the 
conductors  on  the  toroid  and  induces  an  electromotive  force  therein, 
thus    producing    an    electric  y 

field.     In  this  case,  since  the  ' 

magnetic  field  is  very  near 
to  the  conductors,  the  mo- 
tion of  dm  of  the  magnetic 
field  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ductors takes  place  at  the  Fia.  8.— Two  closely  adjacent  charged  plates  ffli»- 
same  time,  all  of  the  energy  trate  well  a  dof^  electric  fidd. 

given  to  the  field  is  returned 

to  the  circuit,  and  no  phenomena  take  place  other  than  the  well-known 
one  of  electromagnetic  induction. 

Similarly  Fig.  8  represents  the  two  plates  Pi  and  P2  of  a  condenser. 
The  charging  of  the  condenser  produces  an  electric  field,  which  is  limited 
practically  to  the  space  between  the  plates.    If  the  condenser  plates  are 

^ , short  -  circuited, 

•^^  2^''- "^^^^"^  ^^  electric  field 

•'^'"^         "t  """"^^        ^  will  collapse  and 

here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  to- 
roid, since  the 
electric  field  is 
very  close  to  the 
plates,  practically 
aU  of  the  energy 
in  the  field  will 
be  returned  to 
the  circuit. 

If,    on     the 
other  hand,  we 

Fig.  9. — ^A  pair  of  wires  disposed  as  shown  here,  excited  by  a  high     «  , 
frequency  alternator,  illustrates  what  are  called  open  magnetic  and       cnangmg  mag- 
electric  fields;  these  fields  reach  out  (with  appreciable  strength)  netlC    and    elec- 
to  distances  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  the  circuit  itself.        trie  fields  which 

are  distributed 
to  comparatively  great  distances  away  from  the  seat  of  these  fields, 
we  meet  with  a  new  phenomenon,  i.e.,  radiation  of  electromagnetic 
waves.  Thus,  consider  the  case  of  the  two  conductors  of  Fig.  9,  to 
which  there  is  connected  the  high-frequency  alternator  A.    The  volt^e 

part  of  the  total  magnetic  field,  however,  it  may  generally  be  neglected  without  much 
error. 


Ski^llnei         "~      ^?x^ Magnetic  Uncj^^ 
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of  the  alternator  is  rapidly  changiag,  and  hence  the  chai^ges  on  the 
conductors  BC  and  DF  are  changing  both  in.  value  and  in  sign;  the 
result  is  that  a  rapidly  changing  current  is  flowing  through  the  wires,  and 
the  potential  difference  between  the  wires  is  also  rapidly  changing.  In 
view  of  the  above  the  conductors  are  producing  a  rapidly  changing 
magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  force  of  which  are  circles  concentric 
with  the  wires  and  having  planes  perpendicular  to  the  wires,  and,  in 
addition,  a  rapidly  varying  electric  field,  the  lines  of  force  of  which  are 
somewhat  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  this  case  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  either  the  toroid  or  the  two-plate  condenser,  for,  while  in  the  latter 
the  field  (either  magnetic  or  electric)  was  existent  only  (at  least  practicaUy) 
in  a  small  space  near  the  seat  of  the  fields  and  all  of  it  could  quickly 
return  its  energy  to  the  electric  circuit,  in  the  case  of  the  antenna  both 
the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  extend  outward  in  all  directions  and  to 
distances  as  great,  or  greater,  than  the  dimensions  of  the  oscillating  system. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  here  we  must  consider  the  time  necessary  for  the 
field  to  reach  a  certain  point. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conmion  knowledge  that  a  disturbance  or  change  of 
either  an  electric  or  a  magnetic  field  travels  through  air  or  vacuum  with 
the  velocity  of  light.  Consider  then  a  point  such  as  P  at  a  distance  d 
from  the  antenna,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  the  equatorial  plane. 

Let  f= frequency  of  alternator  in  cycles  per  second; 

X  =  wave-length  in  cms. 

We  will  first  confine  our  attention  to  the  electric  field.  Assiune  that 
the  potential  difference  between  the  wires  is  on  the  point  of  starting  from 
zero  towards  a  maximum  positive  value  and,  therefore,  the  electric  field 
is  on  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  The  electric  field  at  P  will  follow  the 
variations  of  the  potential  difference  between  the  wires,  except  that 
the  variations  at  P  will  take  place  later,  on  account  of  the  appreciable 
time  necessary  for  the  strain  in  the  medium  to  travel  the  distance  d.  The 
line  of  action  of  the  field  at  P  will  be  vertical  and  represented  by  the  line 
t  in  Fig.  9.  We  must  not  fail  to  remember  at  this  point  that  an  electric 
field  means  enei^  and  therefore  a  certain  amount  of  energy  per  cubic 
centimeter  is  present  at  the  point  P  (due  to  the  electric  field)  and  the 
value  of  this  energy  is  growing. 

At  some  time,  depending  upon  the  frequency,  the  potential  difference 
across  the  wires  will  reach  a  maximmn  and  begin  to  diminish;  and  this 
will  be  followed,  though  at  a  definite  time  interval,  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  electric  field  at  the  point  P,  which  will  reach  a  maximum 
and  then  diminish.  Since  the  electric  field  about  the  conductors  is 
now  decreasing  it  follows  that  the  energy  present  in  this  field  must  be 
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g;iven  back  to  the  conductors,  where  it  will  appear  as  energy  associated 
with  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  current  caused  by  the  collapsing 
electric  field.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  enei^  which  had  at  first  moved 
from  the  oscillator  out  towards  P  must  now  return  towards  the  con- 
ductors. However,  not  all  of  the  energy  given  to  the  electric  field  at 
the  point  P  and  beyond  will  reach  the  conductors  before  the  potential 
difference  across  them  begins  to  build  up  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus 
again  sending  out  enei^,  in  the  form  of  an  electric  field,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  There  is  then  left  ^  at  the  point  P  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  an  electric  field  in  the  direction  indicated  by  t,  Fig.  9,  and 
this  eneiigy  is  imable  to  return  to  the  conductors  since  they  are  already 
sending  out  more  energy  in  the  form  of  an  electric  field  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  ^,  Fig.  9. 

The  enei^  left  at  P  or  at  any  other  point  in  the  field  cannot  remain 
stationary,  but  must  travel  outward.  This,  however,  could  not  happen 
were  it  not  that,  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason  that  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  is  left  detached  at  any  point  in  the  form  of  an  electric 
field,  an  equal  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of  a  magnetic  field,  acting 
in  a  horizontal  direction  as  shown  by  H,  Fig.  9,  also  remains  at  each  point. 
These  two  energies,  moving  outward  with  the  velocity  of  Ught,  can  now 
sustain  each  other  and  are  completely  independent  of  the  conductors 
wherefrom  they  issued.  For,  it  must  be  here  remembered  that,  as  pointed 
out  on  p.  697,  a  moving  electric  field  produces  a  magnetic  field  and  vice 
versa.  That  the  energies  of  the  two  fields  must  be  equal  at  all  points 
and  times  follows  from  the  fact  that,  if  one  were  larger  than  the  other, 
the  difference  could  not  exist  by  itself  while  moving  in  space;  ^  for,  in  so 
doing,  it  would  produce  the  other  type  of  energy,  hence  it  would  either 
have  one-half  of  itself  transformed  into  the  other  t3rpe  of  enei^,  both 
of- which  would  continue  to  move  together,  or  else  it  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  medimn  or  some  conductor  in  the  path. 

In  the  brief  discussion  given  above  we  have  considered  enei^  in  the 
form  of  a  varying  electric  field  acting  in  a  Qertain  direction  to  be  detached 
from  the  antenna;  but,  of  course,  in  a  similar  manner  energy  is  also 
detached  in  the  form  of  an  electric  field  acting  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  the  electric  field,  equivalent  to  the  energy  which  is  detached  from 
the  antenna,  is,  at  any  point,  var3dng  continually  in  value  and  direction 
similarly  to  the  antenna  current.  If  this  is  harmonic  the  variation  of 
the  detached  field  will  at  any  point  be  harmonic.    Furthermore,  since 

^  In  trying  to  picture  radiation  in  this  elementary  fashion,  statements  are  neces- 
sarily made  which  will  appear,  to  the  mathematical  physicist,  rather  crude  and  arti- 
ficial. 

*  This  same  idea  holds  good  for  water  waves  also;  when  the  two  types  of  energy 
associated  with  the  wave  become  imequal  the  wave  "breaks," 
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it  takes  time  for  the  field  to  travel  any  distance,  it  follows  that  the  phase 
of  the  field  will  be  different  at  each  point;  in  other  words  we  shall,  as 
already  outlined  in  Chapter  III,  have  a  wave  constituting  an  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  in  the  medium,  so  that  while  at  a  certain  instant 
of  time  the  electric  field  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  space  may  be  repre- 
sented by  (o)  Fig.  10,  the  maximum  intensities  occurring  at  1,  2,  3,  a  Uttle 
later  the  electric  field  will  appear  as  at  (&),  the  maximum  intensity  now 
occurring  at  1',  2',  3',  and  the  wave  of  electric  disturbance  having  traveled 
the  distance  from  1  to  1^    The  above  also  appUes  to  the  magnetic  field, 
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Fig.  10. — Electric  and  magnetic  fields  associated  with  a  wave  of  radiation  at  two  suc- 
cessive instants  of  time;  magnetic  field  c  occurs  with  electric  field  a,  dense  magnetic 
field  occurring  where  dense  electric  field  is  and  vice  versa — The  magnetic  and  electric 
fields  are  in  time  phase  and  space  quadrature. 

the  latter  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  electric  field,  and 
both  moving  together  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  both.  Thus,  at  a 
certain  instant  the  magnetic  field  in  the  portion  of  the  space  for  which  the 
electric  field  is  given  in  Fig.  10  (a)  and  (6)  will  be  represented  by  (c)  and 
(d)  Fig.  10,  which  will  correspond  to  (o)  and  (b)  respectively.  Since, 
as  already  stated,  a  moving  electric  field  produces  a  m^netic  field  propor- 
tional to  its  own  intensity,  and  vice  versa,  it  follows  that  Oie  intensities 
of  the  two  fields  are  in  time  phase  j  though  in  space  quadrature. 
From  p.  696  we  have 

t  =F/fX10-« (3) 


H^aVt 


(4) 
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Since  in  the  case  under  discussion  the  electric  field  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  electric  field,  it  follows  that  the  H  and  (.  of  Eq.  (3)  are  the  same 
as  the  H  and  ^  of  Eq.  (4),  and  may  be  substituted  therein.    Thus,  from  (3) 


and  substituting  in  (4) 


H=yXl08, 


lO^X^  =aF, 


108 
or  «  =  ^. 

and  of  course  the  second  equation  becomes  the  same  as  the  first,  i.e., 

10® 

or  e.  =  7ffXl0-8. 

In  our  case  F,  the  velocity  of  magnetic  field  and  of  the  electric  field,  is 
the  velocity  of  Ught;  since  the  velocity  of  light  is  3X10^®  cms.  per  sec. 
we  may  substitute  this  in  Eq.  (3)  and  thus  obtain 

S.=300ff (5) 

From  this  relation  we  conclude  that  a  magnetic  field,  of  intensity 
represented  by  one  gauss,  when  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light,  gener- 
ates an  electric  field,  at  right  angles  to  itself  and  to  the  motion,  of  the 
intensity  of  300  volts  per  centimeter. 

From  our  brief  qualitative  consideration  of  the  phenomena  around 
an  antenna  carrying  an  alternating  current  it  follows  that  we  may  consider 
the  space  about  an  antenna  as  occupied  by  two  components  of  electric 
and  magnetic  fields.  One  of  these  is  continually  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  antenna,  so  that  energy  is  alternately  given  to  it  by 
the  antenna  and  returned  by  it  to  the  antenna.  Because  of  this  back- 
wards and  forwards  motion  the  average  displacement  of  this  component 
of  either  field  is  zero,  and  may  therefore  be  known  as  the  "  stationary  " 
component,  also  known  as  the  "  induction  "  field;  it  is  this  component 
with  which  students  of  electrical  engineering  are  more  famihar,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  this  which  produces  the  well-known  phenomena  of  induction 
(either  magnetic  or  electrostatic). 

The  other  component  of  either  field  is  the  one  which,  once  having 
left  the  antenna,  is  prevented  from  returning  to  it  and  is  thereafter  ui^d 
away  from  the  antenna  and  continually  travels  outward  from  this  with 
the  velocity  of  light.  This  component,  while  fundamentally  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  stationary  component,  it  is  yet  very  different  in  so  far  as 
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it  is  completely  detached  from  the  antemia.  It  is  known  as  the  ''  radiar- 
tion  "  field  and  represents  enei^  which  is  transferred  by  the  antenna 
to  the  medimn  aromid  it,  which  energy  is  never  ^ain  returned  to  the 
antenna.  At  any  given  point  in  space  the  induction  fields  (magnetic 
and  electric)  are  out  of  time  phase  by  90°;  at  the  instant  one  of  them  is 
a  maximum  the  other  is  zero.  The  two  components  of  the  radiation 
field,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  time  phase  with  one  another;  at  a  given 
point  in  space  the  two  components  rise  and  fall  simultaneously. 

Both  of  the  above  types  of  the  fields,  i.e.,  induction  and  radiation 
exist  at  any  point  at  any  distance  from  the  antenna;  but  at  points  near 
it  the  induction  field  is  much  greater  than  the  radiation  field,  while  at 
points  far  away  from  the  antenna  the  radiation  field  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  induction  field  that  the  latter  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  amplitude  of  the  induction  field  at  any  point  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  while  that  of  the  radiation  field 
varies  inversely  as  the  first  power  of  the  distance.^  Thus  any  effects 
of  the  field  near  the  antenna  are  mostly  due  to  the  induction  field,  while 
at  great  distances  from  the  antenna  they  are  mostly,  and  practically 
wholly,  due  to  the  radiated  field.  Hereafter  when  speaking  of  the  field 
about  an  antenna  we  will,  imless  otherwise  specified,  mean  to  refer  to 
the  radiation  field,  since  this  is  the  one  by  means  of  which  intelligence 
is  transmitted  to  great  distances  without  wires. 

The  radiation  component  of  the  field  is  most  important  when  the 
currents  in  the  antenna  are  of  high  frequency;  but  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  no  radiation  component  exists  at  low  frequencies;  for  a  radi- 
ation component  exists  at  any  and  all  frequencies.  Since,  however,  the 
very  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  component  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inability  of  the  energy  given  to  a  rapidly  changing  field  to  return  in  its 
entirety  to  the  circuit  giving  out  the  energy,  it  follows  that,  for  slowly 
changing  fields,  this  effect  is  negligible,  and  hence  the  radiation  field  is 
practically  non-existent  and  is  never  considered  in  low-frequency  circuits. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  elementary 
analysis,  that  there  are  actually  two  different  fields  to  be  considered,  one 
induction  and  one  radiation.  At  any  point  in  space  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  radiating  system,  the  magnetic  and  electric  fields  both  go  through 
harmonic  variations.  Close  to  the  radiator  these  two  fields  are  both  of 
intense  ampUtude  (comparatively)  and  they  are  very  nearly  90°  out 
of  time  phase;  as  the  distance  from  the  oscillator  increases  both  of  these 
fields  fall  off  in  intensity  and  with  increasing  distance  the  phase  difference 
is  diminished  until  at  very  great  distances  (perhaps  a  wave-length  from 
the  radiator)  the  electric  and  magnetic  field  are  in  phase. 

^See  "Principles  of  Radio  Transmission  and  Reception  with  Antenna  and  -Coil 
Aeiials,"  by  J.  H.  Dellinger.    Proceedings  A.  I.  E.  E.,  October,  1919. 
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This  point  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11;  in  (a)  are  shown  the  magnitudes 
of  the  actual  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  various  distances  from  the 
radiator  (points  supposed  in  the  equatorial  plane)  and  in  (b)  and  (c)  are 
shown  the  induction  and  radiation  components  of  the  actual  field.  The 
electric  and  magnetic  fields  are,  for  all  conditions,  in  space  quadrature  (i.e., 
at  right  angles  with  one  another)  but  the  time  phase  between  the  two 
fields  varies  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 
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Induction  fields  decreasing  rapidly  with  distance,  time 
phase  between  E  and  H  for  all  points ^90^ 


J' 


4 


H 


Radiation  fields  decreasing  slowly  with  distance,  tim& 
phase  between  E  and  H  for  all  pointa  •O** 


>  Increasing  distance  firoro  antenna 


Fio.  11. — Actual  electric  and  magnetic  fields  at  difTerent  points  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
antenna  shown  in  a;  these  actual  fields  decrease  in  magnitude  with  distance  from 
the  antenna  and  at  the  same  time  come  more  nearly  into  time  phase.  The  compo- 
nents of  the  fields  which  are  90^  out  of  phase  (in  time)  are  called  the  induction 
fields,  shown  at  &,  while  the  components  which  are  in  time  phase  with  each  other 
constitute  the  radiation  fields;  the  latter  decrease  with  the  first  power  of  the  dis- 
tance while  the  former  decrease  with  the  second  power  of  the  distance. 


The  above  discussion  has  been  given  on  the  basis  of  the  antenna  and 
counterpoise  represented  by  Fig.  1,  but  it  applies  equally  well  no  matter 
what  the  counterpoise  and  no  matter  what  the  natmre  of  the  source  which 
produces  alternating  currents  in  the  antenna. 

Radiated  Field  at  any  Distance  from  Antenna. — Before  taking  this 
up  we  will  discuss  very  briefly  the  distribution  of  the  current  in  an  aerial. 
In  the  case  of  the  aerial  shown  in  Fig.  12  it  is  plain  that,  since  the  current 
in  the  wire  CD  flows  only  to  charge  the  capacity  of  the  wire,  the  effective 
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value  of  the  currentat  C  will  be  a  maxiinum  and  at  D  it  will  be  zero, 
for  the  current  at  C  represents  the  electricity  flowing  through  that  point 

which  goes  to  charge  the  rest  of  the  wire,  while  at  the 
point  D  no  electricity  whatever  flows,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  which  it  can  flow. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  metaUic  plat«  or  a  sjrstem 

of  conductors  be  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  wire  CD, 

as  at  FG,  Fig.  13,  and  if  FG  has  a  very  large  surface 

as  compared  with  that  of  CD,  it  is  plain  that  the  efFect^- 

ive  value  of  the  current  at  D  will  then  be  only  slightly 

^^^^^^^^  smaller  than  that  at  C,  since  the  current  at  D  must  be 

Fig.  12.— -A  simple  such  as  to  charge  the  large  capacity  FG.    Under  such 

vertical    wire  conditions  the  efifective  values  of  the  ciurent  in  all  parts 

grounded  antenna,  of  the  vertical  wire  of  the  antenna  will  be  sensibly  equal 

and  will  be  considered  as  such  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion. Consider  then,  the  aerial  as  represented  in  Fig.  14  where  the 
counterpoise  is  represented  by  a  horizontal  S3rstem  of  conductors,  F'G\ 
laid  near  the  ground  but  insulated  therefrom,  being  in  every  way  similar 
to  the  S3rstem  of  conductors  at  the 
top  of  aerial  FG.  The  current  in 
the  vertical  part  of  the  aerial  CD 
will  be  assumed  to  have  the  same 
effective  value  throughout,  so  that  at 
every  point  of  CD  we  will  have  for 
the  equation  of  the  current: 

t  =  /m  sin  (i)t, 
where 

t=  instantaneous  value  of  aerial 

current  in  amperes; 

/m  =  maximum  value  of  aerial  cur-  Fio.  13.— If  the  antenna  has  a  oonsider- 

rent  in  amp>eres;  ^^ble  network  of  wires  above  the  current 

«=  angular    velocity  of   current       in  wire  CD  wiU  be  nearly  the  same  in 

._    •  1*        ,  amplitude  at  all  points  of  the  wire, 

vector  in  radians /sec; 

t  =time  in  seconds. 

Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  shown  that  the  radiation  component 
of  the  magnetic  field,  at  any  point  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  aerial, 
is  given  by:  ^ 


^  The  normal  development  of  the  equation  of  radiation  field  requires  more  mathe- 
matical background  than  the  average  radio  engineer  possesses  and  it  is  not  thought  well 
to  introduce  it  here;  a  short   anidysis  of  the  problem  is  given  in  Berg's  ''Enectrical 
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where  h  « instantaneous  value  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses; 

I  ^height  of  antenna  in  centimeters; 
V  =  velocity  of  light  in  centimeters  per  second; 
d = distance  of  point  in  question  from  antenna  in  centi- 
meters. 
The  above  equation  shows  that  the  radiation  magnetic  field  is  a  function 
similar  to  the  antenna  current  (in  this  case  a  harmonic  function),  and  that 
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Fio.  14. — With  uniform  current  in  wire  CD  the  magnetic  field  due  to  this  current,  is 

given  as  above. 


the  phase  angle  is  different  for  points  at  different  distances  since  this  angle 

d 
is  equal  to  w  ^p.    Substituting  w  =2ir/  and  V  =  X/  we  have: 

phase  angle  =*-t—  (X  being  measured  in  cm.), 

A 


whence,  Eq.  (6)  becomes: 


.         2tII„ 


(-^ 


(7) 


Since  the  "  radiation  "  component  of  the  electric  fields  bears  a  fixed  rela- 
to  the  "  radiation  "  component  of  the  magnetic  field  as  given  by  Eq.  (5), 
we  may  write: 


€-300A ^^f "  cos 


(-¥). 


(8) 


where 


€  =  instantaneous  value  of  electric  field  in  volts  per  centi- 
meter. 


From  Eqs.  (7)  and  (8)  we  obtain  the  effective  values  of  the  radiation  com- 
ponents of  the  two  fields.     Thus,  if: 

Fingineering,  Advanced  Coun3e,"  p.  278  et  seq.  Eq.  (20),  p.  289,  of  that  volume  is 
the  same  as  the  Eq.  (6)  given  above,  it  being  noted  that  Berg  has  used  h  to  signify 
one-half  the  length  of  the  oscillator. 
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H  =  effective  value  of  magnetic  field  in  gausses; 
i.  =  effective  value  of  electric  field  in  volts  per  centimeter, 

2tZ/ 


H  = 


lOXd 


(9) 


t  = 


mhrii 

lOXd  ' 


(10) 


where 


/  =  effective  value  of  the  current  in  aerial,  in  amperes. 


Eqs.  (9)  and  (10)  show  that  the  effective  value  of  either  field  varies 
directly  with  the  effective  value  of  current  in  the  aerial  and  with  the  height 
of  the  aerial  and  inversely  as  the  wave-length  and  distance  from  the  aerial. 

Now  consider  the  case  represented  by  a  loop  of  wire  as  shown  in  Fig. 
15.    Assume,  similarly  to  the  previous  case,  that  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
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Fig.  15. — In  the  case  of  a  coil  antenna  the  magnetic  field  at  P  is  calculated  by  adding  the 
two  fields  due  to  CD  and  FG,  it  being  noted  that  the  currents  are  opposite  in  direc- 
tion. 

denser,  P1-P2,  is  so  lai^e  as  compared  with  the  distributed  capacity 
of  the  loop  CDGF  that  the  latter  has  the  same  effective  value  of  current 
throughout  its  length. 

Consider  the  magnetic  field  at  a  point  P  at  a  distance  d  from  vertical 
wire  CD  and  a  distance  8+d  from  vertical  wire  GF.  Assume  the  positive 
direction  of  current  to  be  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Then  the  field  at  P 
must  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  field  due  to  CD  and  that  due  to  FG. 


Let 


hi  =  instantaneous  value  of  ms^netic  field  at  P  due  to  CD; 
h2  =  instantaneous  value  of  magnetic  field  at  P  due  to  FG, 


Then,  from  Eq.  (7)  we  have 


(--x) 


(11) 


ft2  =  + 


10X(d+8)  *'°\ 


(^_?I<^).  .  ■ .    .    .    (.,> 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  ampUtude  of  these  two  fields  is  practically  the 
same,  since,  for  great  distances,  d  is  practically  equal  to  d+s,  but  the 
phases  of  the  fields  are  different  by  the  amount 


2w8        J. 

T — r-  radians. 

A 


The  resultant  field  (A)  is  given  by: 
2irlln, 


COS 


10\d 


lOd 
cos  I  ut 


(-^ 


+ 


2irll 


m 


I  cat r-j— COS  I  (at— 


10\{d+s) 


►S  (  co<  — 


2r(d+s) 


)- 


-(w--t)='-(-tK)) <« 

From  which  the  effective  values  of  the  resultant  magnetic  and  electric 
fields  are  given  by 

H  =T7zr-.Bm^ (14) 


lOXd        X  • 
-      1200]rZ7   .    T8 


(15) 


OC-2xOD«2  OA  ■in-r-"2---r--  Bin  -r- 

X        lOXd  X 


"lOXd 


Blni^ 


OA'fleld  at  P  dae  to  CD 
OBf«    ••      ••  "     "     •*     FQ 
DCs  resultant  field,  obtained 
by  adding  (yectorially)  OB' 
toGA 


Fig.  16. — ^The  field  due  to  wire  CD  is  shown  by  vector  OA ;  that  due  to  FO  is  shown  by 
OB'  nearly  180**  out  of  phase  with  OA.     The  actual  field  is  obtained  by  adding 

vectorially  OB'  and  OA,  it  being  noted  that  they  differ  in  phase  by  Ix — —J . 

The  vector  addition  of  Hi  and  H2  by  which  Eq.  (14)  is  obtained  is 
shown  in  Fig.  16.  These  equations  show  that  the  effective  value  of  the 
resultant  field  is  equal  to  twice  that  due  to  either  wire  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  an  angle  which  varies  with  the  distance  between  the  two  wires. 

Thusif  «  =  X 


sm  -r--=sm  ir=0 


and  if  s  =«> 


sm  Y=sin^  =  l. 
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It  may  then  be  seen  that  if  the  distance  between  the  two  wires  of  the 
loop  is  exactly  equal  to  one  wave-length,  the  resultant  field  at  all  points  in 
the  plane  of  the  loop  is  zero,  while  if  the  distance  between  the  two  wires  is 

one-half  a  wave-length  the  resultant 
field  in  the  plane  of  the  loop  is  equal 
to  twice  that  of  one  wire.  In  other 
words  the  resultant  at  any  one  point 
IS  due  to  fields  of  the  same  amplitude 
but  different  phase,  the  latter  depend- 
ing upon  the  distance  between  the 
wires,  since  in  one  case  the  field  has  to 
travel  a  greater  distance  than  in  the 
case  of  the  other  wire.  Thus,  if  the 
two  wires  were  close  together  the  resultant  field  at  any  point  would  be 
zero. 

Again,  if  a  point  be  chosen  such  as  Y,  Fig.  17,  in  a  plane  perpendicular 


o 


Fig.  17. — At  a  point  Y  in  the  equatorial 
plane  of  the  coil,  equidistant  from 
both  wires  C-D  and  FO  the  radiation 
field  is  zero. 


Jl 


Fio.  18. — ^The  distribution  of  radiation  field  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  a  coil  antenna. 


to  the  plane  of  the  loop  and  equidistant  from  both  wires,  it  is  plain  that 
the  fields  at  Y  due  to  either  CD  or  FG  must  be  180*^  out  of  phase,  sinoe 
they  have  to  travel  the  same  distance,  and  the  result  is  that  the  resultant 
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High  frequency  alternator 
^oaben  are 
Tube  oacin&tor 

Fig.  19. — Excitation  of  antenna  by  magnetic 
coupling  to  generator. 


field  at  F  is  zero.  For  points  other  than  those  such  as  point  Y  of  Fig. 
17  and  point  P  of  Fig.  15  the 
maximum  value  of  the  field  for 
a  certain  distance  from  the  aerial 
varies  from  zero  at  F  to  a  maxi- 
mum at  P. 

If  a  curve  were  plotted  to 
polar  coordinates,  showing  the 
effective  values  of  the  magnetic 
field  intensity  at  all  the  points 
around  the  circimiference  of  a 
circle  having  the  loop  as  a  center, 
we  would  obtain  a  diagram  as 

shown  in  Fig.  18,  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  any  point  P  along  the  cir- 
cumference PQR  being  represented  by  the  line  Oa,    It  may  be  easily 

shown  that  the  intensity  of  the  field 
varies  harmonically  from  zero  at  points 
R  and  /2'  to  maxima  at  points  T  and  7^', 
and,  therefore,  the  curves  OBC  and  ODF 
should  be  circles  with  a  diameter  equal 
Audio  ^  ^®  intensity  of  the  field  in  the  direc- 
idte^tS^    tion  TT'.    Such  a  loop  wiU,  then,  radi- 

ate  most  energy  in  the  direction  TT'  in 

^^^^^^^^  the  plane  of  the  coil  and  practicaUy 

Fig.  20.— Simplest  scheme  for  spark  hqhc  in  the  direction  RR\ 

telegraphy  excitation.  Methods  of  Producing  Current  in 

the   Antenna. — So    far   we  have    dis- 
cussed simple  antennse  energized  by  means  of  an  alternator  placed  directly 
in  series  with  the  aerial;  but  it  has  already  been  stated  that  an  antenna 
may  be  energized  by  means 
other  than  this  one.     Thus 
the  diagrams  of  Figs.  19,  20, 
and  21  give  various  methods 
of   energizing  the    antenna, 
all  of  which  methods  have 
already  been  studied.     Fig. 
19  shows  the  alternator  in- 
ductively  coupled    to    the         -^^^5^?^:^^??^ 

antenna   circuit,   instead    of  ^iq.  21.— Ordinary  scheme  of  excitation  for  spark 
having  the  alternator  directly  telegraphy, 

in  the  antenna  circuit.    This 

has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  some  of  the  harmonics  of  the  alter- 
nator, so  that  the  current  in  the  antenna  is  now  nearly  harmonic.    It 


^ 
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is  to  be  noted  that  instead  of  a  high-frequency  alternator,  a  tube  gen- 
erator or  a  Poulsen  arc  may  be  used,  and,  in  every  case  the  antenna 
current  will  be  nearly  harmonic  and  imdamped. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangements  of  Figs.  20  and  21  are  meant 
to  produce  trains  of  damped  currents  in  the  antenna.     In  Fig.  20  the 


'//////////^ 

Umbrella  type 
Fig.  22. — ^Umbrella  antenna. 


spark  gap  is  directly  in  the  antenna,  while  in  Fig.  21  the  spark  gap  is 
placed  in  the  so-called  closed  oscillating  circuit.  The  disadvantage  of 
placing  the  spark  gap  directly  in  the  antenna  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
a  gap  has  considerable  resistance,  especially  in  the  case  of  high-power, 
high-voltage  sets  where  the  gap  distance  must  be  large,  and  when  so  used 
will  make  the  decrement  of  the  antenna  proper  very  high,  which  is 


4**|»« 


T"typ© 


i^^yAv^'^>/^y/^^yy 


Fig.  23. — ^Antenna  of  the  T  type. 


objectionable.  Hence,  with  very  few  exceptions,  i.e.,  low-power  sets, 
all  modern  sets  place  the  spark  gap  in  the  closed  oscillating  circuit,  instead 
of  in  the  antenna. 

The  methods  outlined  above  are  only  typical,  and  there  are  several 
other  ways  of  energizing  the  antenna,  which  have  already  been  taken  up 
in  Chapters  III,  VI  and  VIII. 
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Various  Types  of  Antemue. — It  was  stated  on  p.  706  that  if  a  single 
vertical  wire  be  used  for  antenna  the  eflfective  value  of  current  at  the  base 
of  the  wire  will  be  maximum,  while  at  the  top  it  will  be  zero.  Since,  the 
intensity  of  the  field  radiated  by  an  antenna  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  current  therein  (on  the  basis  of  a  constant  current  throughout  the 


INVERTED    L  TYPE 


^yy//y7/////A 


Fig.  24. — ^Antenna  of  the  inverted  L  type. 


TYPE 


antenna)  it  is  plain  that  a  single  vertical  wire  with  non-uniform  current 
will  not  radiate  as  well  as  if  it  had  a  capacity  at  the  top  end,  when  the  cur- 
rent would  be  more  nearly  imiform,  and  also  lai^er,  for  a  given  voltage 
impressed  by  the  power  source.  Such  a  capacity  is  used  at  the  top  end 
of  an  antenna  in  actual  practice,  the  capacity  being  in  the  form  of  wires 
stretching  outward  from  the  antenna  proper.  Depending  on  how  these 
wires  are  arranged  we  have  sev- 
eral types  of  antennas,  known  as: 
umbrella,  T-type,  inverted  L- 
type,  "  Fan  or  Harp "  type, 
"  Multiple-tuned  "  type,  "  CoU  " 
type. 

These  various  types  are  shown 
in  the  conventional  diagrams  of 
Figs.  22-27,  respectively. 

The  characteristics  of  these 
various  types  of  antennas  will 
now  be  discussed. 

Umbrella  Type. — Since  the  top 
wires  are  symmetrically  arranged 

all  aroimd  the  central  radiator  it  is  easily  inferred  that  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  aerial  the  intensity  of  the  field  all  around  the  radiator  is  the 
same,  that  is,  the  curve  of  distribution  of  field  intensity  around  the  radiator 
should  be  a  circle.  It  must  be  noted  that,  while  in  the  case  of  a  single 
wire  or  of  a  Hertzian  double  for  a  radiator,  vertical  wires  only  are  used 
to  radiate  enei^,  in  the  umbrella  type  aerial  the  inclined  top  wires  radiate 


FiQ.  25. — Fan  or  harp  antenna. 
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COIL  TYPE 


Fig.  26. — Coil  antenna. 


a  certain  amount  of  energy  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  wires 
themselves.  Thus,  while  in  the  former  case  we  would  likely  find  the 
intensity  of  the  field  directly  over  the  top  of  the  antenna  practically  nil, 

in  the  latter  case  (the  umbrella  an- 
tenna) the  field  directly  over  the 
top  might  be  of  considerable  strength 
and  is  successfully  used  to  signal  to 
aeroplanes,  even  though  they  be  di- 
rectly over  the  antenna. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  top  spread- 
ers subtract,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  the  radiating  ability  of  the 
central  vertical  wire,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  abiUty  of  the  vertical  wire 
or  wires  as  a  radiator  of  energy 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  view 
of  its  very  configuration  it  is 
capable  of  setting  up  a  field,  mag- 
netic and  electric,  which  extends 
to  very  great  distances  from  the  wire  and  is  not  mainly  confined  to 
a  space  near  the  wire;  thus  we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
two-plate  condenser  of  Fig.  8  the  energy  stored  in  the  electric  field 
is  mainly  in  the  space  between  the  plates,  which  constitute  a  "  closed 
electric  circuit."  If 
we  were  to  imagine 
an  umbrella  aerial 
with  a  very  lai^e 
number  of  spreaders 
reaching  nearly  to 
ground,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  28,  it  is  plain 
that  these  spreaders 
would  act  like  one 
plate,  and  the  ground 
Uke  the  other  plate, 
of  a  closed  electric 
circuit,  and  practi- 
cally no  energy  could 

then  be  radiated  because  the  electric  field  of  the  antenna  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  confined  in  the  space  under  the  spreaders,  and 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  any  energy  being  detached  from  the 
antenna.    The  radiation  from  such  an  arrangement  would  of  course 
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Multiple  tuned  antenna 
Fig.  27. — Multiple-tuned  antenna. 
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Fia.  28. — Umbrella ukteuna of  this  form  is  &  poor  radiator;  the  apieaderB  oome  to  low. 


be  very  small.     Id  an  actual    umbrella^type  antenna  the  spreaders  do 
not  reach  to  anywhere  near  ground,  hence  they  do  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  radiation  though  t^ey  do  so  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Another  reason  for  the  spreaders  interfering 
with  radiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  at 
any  time,  the  direction  of  the  current  flowing 
through  the  vertical  wire  is  opposite  to  that  flow- 
ing in  the  spreaders;  that  is,  if  the  current  in  the 
vertical  wire  ia  upward  that  in  the  spreaders  is 
downward.  In  the  extreme  case  where  the  spread- 
ers might  be  considered  as  being  close  to  the  ver- 
tical wire,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  portion  of  the  vertical 
wire  AB  would  be  seriously  hmited  in  its  radiating 
action,  since  the  action  of  the  current  in  the  vertical 
wire  is  opposed  by  that  of  the  spreaders. 

However,  the  total  interference  of  the  spreaders 
with   radiation   from   the  vertical  wire  is  less  than 
what  they  contribute  towards  increasing  the  radia-  Fia.29.— If  the  apread- 
tion  through  causing  a  more  uniform  current  and,      ^''  "■"*  ^^  brought 

for  the  same  voltage,  a  larger  current,  to  flow  throudi  ^""^  \^  "''**  **• 

,.              ,-     ,        ■            a            II                  .                  r    JrT  *"*   antenna   proper 

the  vertical  woe.      Several    large  antenme  of   this  the  radiation « prac- 

type  have  been  used  for  long  distance  transmission,  ticolly  lero. 

In    the    smaller   sizes    they    are    very    convenient 

for  portable  seta   where  the    spreaders,  anchored  through  insulating 

clampa  to  the  ground,  serve   the  purpose  of  holding  the  central  sup- 
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port,  in   addition   to   increasing  the   capacity  at  the   top  end  of  the 
vertical  wire. 

The  effect  of  the  spreaders  may  be  looked  upon  as  if  the  height  of  the 
vertical  wire  had  been  diminished  and  it  may  be  shown  that  the  "  effective 
height ''  of  an  umbrella  antenna  is  aproximately  given  by 

where  fc=  effective  height,; 

hi  and  h^  =the  heights  as  represented  in  Fig.  22. 

/ 

Fig.  30  shows  the  arrangement  of  spreaders,  vertical  wire  and  vertical 
support,  insulation,  etc.,  for  a  small  umbrella  aerial,  where  aaabbb  repre- 
sent insulators  and  cd  the  vertical  radiating  wire.  The  spreaders  are 
generally  made  long  enough  to  extend  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
mast.  A  large  piece  of  wire  netting  (called  a  ground  mat)  may  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  for  the  oscillating  system. 

(tfpff  fpyp^^ — Since  the  top  wires  are  on  this  type  unsymmetrically 
arranged,  i.e.,  extending  outward  from  the  vertical  wire  in  two  directions 
only,  it  would  seem  at  first  as  if  the  field  produced  by  such  an  aerial  would 
not  be  quite  the  same  all  aroimd  the  antenna.  This  is  probably  the  case 
at  comparatively  short  distances  from  the  aerial,  but  it  is  not  found  to 
be  so  at  large  distances  away,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  field  to  become 
imiform  as  it  spreads  out  in  all  directions  away  from  the  aerial. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  umbrella  type^  some  energy  is  also  radiated 
in  a  direction  directly  above  the  antenna.  Antennse  of  this  type  are  very 
widely  used  on  shipboard  where  the  flat  top  is  easily  suspended  between 
two  masts;  also  for  portable  sets  an  aerial  of  this  type  is  easily  suspended 
between  two  trees. 

Irwerted  "L''  Type. — The  main  difference  between  this  type  and  the 
"  T  "  type  is  that  the  "L"  type  has  a  more  pronoimced  directional  effect, 
that  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  greater  intensity  of  radiation  in  one 
direction  than  in  any  other.  This  action,  in  the  case  of  the  "L"  antenna, 
is  not  yet  very  fully  imderstood  and  it  is  by  some  stated  to  be  too  small 
to  actually  claim  for  this  type  of  antenna  directional  ability.  However, 
this  type  of  antenna  is  used  by  the  Marconi  Co.  for  the  large  transatlantic 
stations  and  has  actually  been  foimd  to  develop,  even  at  considerable 
distance  from  it,  a  field  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  Fig.  31  than 
in  any  other.  This  effect  depends  especially  upon  the  length  of  the  flat 
top,  BC,  as  compared  with  the  vertical  wire  AB.  The  longer  BC  is  made 
relative  to  AB  the  greater  seems  to  be  the  directional  effect  of  the  antenna. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  an  interfering  action  of  some  sort,  between 
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the  currents  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  portions  of  the  antenna,  which 
occurs  on  one  side  of  the  antenna  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  on  the 
other.    This  would,  of  course,  take  place  to  a  greater  extent  the  larger 


the  horizontal  portion  of  the  aerial  relative  to  the  vertical  portion.  The 
Clifden  station  of  the  Marconi  Co.  has  a  vertical  portion  about  60  meters 
high  and  a  horizontal  portion  about  2000  meters  long;  it  is  said  to  have 
a  large  directional  effect.  In  "  L"  type  aerials  as  used  on  board  ships, 
however,  the  horizontal  portion  is  never  very  much  longer  than  the  verti- 
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X&verted'^ClB  lomewhat  direotlTe 


B 


Maximum 
radiation 


cal  portion  and  it  is  doubtful  if  in  this  case  any  appreciable  directional 
effect  is  present,  even  at  short  distance  from  the  aerial. 

A  directional  effect  is  noted  in  the  case  of  aeroplanes  carrying  a  long 
vertical  wire  weighted  at  one  end  and  dangling  beneath  the  aeroplane 

proper;  this  wire, 
when  the  aero- 
plane is  in  flight, 
bends  somewhat 
as  shown  in  Fig. 
32andverymuch 
in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  "  L" 
aerial.     The 

Fig.  31. — ^An  inverted  L  antenna  is  somewhat  directional  giving  KTe^test  nela  in- 
maximum  radiation  in  the  direction  shown  above.  tensity  IS  m  the 

direction  of  flight 
or  away  from  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  aerial;  in  this  case  the 
framework  of  the  plane  is  the  counterpoise. 

Not  only  are  *'  inverted  L''  aerials  used  in  large  transatlantic  stations 
but  they  are  also  favorites  on  board  ships,  where  they  are  as  easily  installed 
as  the  "  T  "  type.  They  are  also  widely  used  for  small  stations  and  by 
amateurs.  As 
regards  their  use 
on  board  ships 
it  is  customary 
to  install  them 
where  the  dis- 
tance between 
the  masts  does 
not  exceed  about 
30  meters;  for 
over  30  meters 
the  "  T  "  type  is 
used. 

"  Fan  Type  " 

AenaL  In  this  Yiq,  32. — ^An  aeroplane  antenna  is  directional,  sending  out  most 
case  a  large  num-  power  in  the  direction  of  flight, 

ber  of  vertical  or 

nearly  vertical  wires  in  multiple  are  used,  the  top  ends  of  these  wires 
being  perhaps  free,  that  is  not  connected  electrically  to  any  other  wires. 
In  such  an  arrangement  the  effective  value  of  the  current  at  the  base  of 
each  wire  is  a  maximum  while  it  is  zero  at  the  top,  or,  in  other  words  the 
current  distribution  is  very  far  from  uniform,  and  in  this  respect  the 


Flight 


Weight 
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arrangement  is  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capacitance  of 
the  aerial  is  very  large,  in  view  of  the  capacitance  of  so  many  wires  con- 
nected in  multiple;  in  fact  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  thought  of  as 
a  single  wire  having  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  all  the  wires.  The  current 
through  the  combination  of  all  the  wires  may,  because  of  the  large  capacity, 
be  made  very  large  without  excessively  high  voltages.  Another  advantage 
of  this  type  of  aerial  as  compared  with  the  others  previously  discussed 
is  that  there  are  no  horizontal  or  inclined  wires  to  interfere  with  the  radi- 
ation from  the  vertical  wire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  an  arrangement 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  radiators.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  fan  type  is  not  very  widely  used  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  installing  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  ships  where  such  a  multi- 
tude of  vertical  wires  would  be  in  the  way  of  some  of  the  projecting  parts 
of  the  ship. 

^'Mvitiple  Tuned  "  Type. — This  type  is  of  recent  conception  and  has 
been  used  for  the  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  station.  It  consists,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  Kg.  27,  of  a  horizontal  top  similar  to  the  top  of  "  T  " 
antenna,  fed  at  one  end  by  means  of  the  alternator  A  connected  in  series 
with  the  tuning  inductance  Li,  and  the  vertical  wire  BiCi,  and  in  addition 
of  a  number  of  vertical  wires  attached  to  the  horizontal  top  at  suitable 
points  and  each  separately  connected  to  ground  through  a  timing  induc- 
tance. The  result  of  this  is  that  each  of  the  vertical  wires  acts  as  a  vertical 
antenna,  the  whole  arrrangement  constituting  a  nmnber  of  vertical  anten- 
nae connected  in  multiple,  and  hence  radiating  as  if  they  were  a  single 
antenna.  The  advantage  Ues  in  the  fact  that,  since  each  vertical  wire 
is  independently  connected  to  ground,  it  follows  that  all  the  ground  resist- 
ances are  connected  in  multiple,  and  hence  the  total  ground  resistance  is 
very  much  less  than  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  any  other  type 
of  antenna  of  the  same  power  capacity,  thus  giving  a  very  high  efficiency.^ 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  phases  of  the 
currents  must  be  adjusted  so  that  all  the  vertical  wires  will  be  radiating 
in  phase  with  one  another  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  radiation;  the 
tuning  coils  Li,L2,  ...  L5  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  adjust- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vertical  wires  be  suitably  spaced  and  if,  in 
addition,  the  phases  of  their  currents  be  suitably  adjusted  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  by  means  of  this  type  of  antenna  to  obtain  greater  radiation  in 
one  direction  than  in  another  thus  producing  directional  transmission. 

^  It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  radiation  resistance  of  each  vertical  wire  of 
the  multiple-timed  antenna  cannot  be  calculated  as  though  the  wire  stood  alone,  using 
e.g.  Eq.  (21)|  p.  737.  The  presence  of  the  other  vertical  wires,  also  carrying  current, 
will  affect  this  radiation  resistance,  the  amoimt  of  this  effect  depending  upon  the  prox- 
imity of  the  various  vertical  wires,  and  upon  the  relative  phases  of  their  currents. 
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Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  multiple-tuned  antenna  the  intensity  of  the  radiated 
field  at  any  point  is  the  resultant  of  the  fields  due  to  each  of  the  vertical 
wires  and,  if  suitably  designed  and  adjusted,  the  resultant  field  in  cert-ain 
directions  may  be  made  a  minimum  and  in  others  a  maximum,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  directional  effect.^ 

An  elementary  analysis  shows  the  normal  operation  of  this  antenna  to 
be  but  slightly  directive,  the  maximum  radiation  taking  place  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  antenna.  If  directive  radiation  is  obtained  by 
phase  shifting  in  the  different  vertical  wires,  the  radiation  resistance  of 
the  antenna  as  a  whole  falls  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  normal  value. 

"  Coil  Antenna.^' — This  has  already  been  discussed  on  p.  708,  where 
it  was  shown  that  such  an  aerial  has  a  very  decided  directional  effect, 
and  that  the  intensity  of  the  field  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  where  it  is  a 
maximmn,  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  the  two  vertical  sides 
of  the  coil  and  is  greatest  when  this  distance  is  equal  to  one-half  a  wave- 
length. A  comparison  may  here  be  made  of  the  single  vertical  wire 
with  imif orm  current  throughout  and  of  the  coil  antenna  with  uniform 
current  throughout.  Thus,  from  Eqs.  (9)  and  (14)  on  pp.  708-709  for 
the  effective  values  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  at  any  distance 
from  antenna  we  have: 

''-s  • <»' 

for  single  wire 

»°d  ^=S«^? ^^^) 

for  coil  of  one  turn.    Of  course,  if  the  coil  aerial  has  more  turns  than 
one  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns, 
provided  that  the  current  is  imiform  throughout. 
If  N  =  number  of  turns 

^=^OXd^X        ......     (14a) 

for  coil  of  N  turns. 

If  /,  I,  X,  and  d  are  the  same  for  the  two  types  of  antennas  we  may 
obtain  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  fields  due  to  the  coil  and  to  the  single 
wire  by  dividing  (14a)  by  (9).    Thus, 

^See  paper  by  E.  F.  W.  Alexanderson,  '"Traasatlantic  Radio  Communication," 
A.  I.  E.  E.,  Proceedings,  Oct.,  1919.  In  reading  this  paper  the  student  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  quantitative  results  predicted  (magnitudes  of  currents,  etc.)  do  not 
hold  good  for  the  transient  state  which,  in  an  antenna  of  this  kind,  maj'  be  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  duration  of  a  ''dot." 
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Ratio  of  field  of  coU  to  that  of  single  wire 

=2iV8in^. 

A 

In  order  to  make  the  two  fields  the  same  we  must  have 

.     ITS         1 
sm  -r-  = 


or 


X     2N' 


X   .       ,    1 
«=-  sm  ~^  — 


TT 


2N' 


Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  value  of  a  for  different  values  of  N, 

TABLE  I 

Distance  between  sides  of  a  coil  aerial  of  the  same  height  as  a 
corresponding  single  vertical  wire  aerial  necessary  to  make  the 
fields  from  the  two  aerials  alike. 


N 

8 

1 
2 
3 
5 
10 
100 

0.17  X 
0.08  X 
0.053  X 
0.032  X 
0.016  X 
0.0016  X 

It  is  understood  that  the  coil  aerial  field  has,  in  the  above  discussion, 
been  considered  which  exists  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  i.e.,  the  plane  of 
maximum  field  intensity.  The  above  table  shows  that  for  a  single  turn 
coil  aerial  the  width  must  be  as  large  as  0.17X  in  order  for  it  to  have  an 
effect  equivalent  to  that  of  a  single  wire  of  the  same  height.  But  with 
a  lai^er  N  the  width  may  be  made  much  smaller,  so  that  with  a  100 
turns  the  width  need  only  be  a  few  meters,  even  with  large  wave-lengths. 
However,  with  a  large  number  of  turns  the  question  of  the  capacity 
between  turns  and  the  eflfective  resistance  of  the  coil  plajrs  an  important 
part. 

If  the  capacity  from  turn  to  turn  is  large  (i.e.,  the  turns  close  together) 
the  current  will  not  be  uniform  throughout,  and,  furthermore,  the  phase 
of  the  current  at  every  point  will  be  different,  a  condition  which  is  not 
conducive  to  best  results  as  regards  radiation.  Hence  the  turns  should 
be  separated  by  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another.  This  may  be 
stated  by  saying  that  the  capacity  of  the  coil  itself  should  be  such 
as  to  make  the  fundamental  wave-length  of  the  coil  no  larger  than 
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about  one-third  of  the  wave-length  to  be  used.  The  effective  resistance 
of  the  coil  antenna  is  taken  up  on  page  737  of  this  chapter. 

As  examples  of  coil  antennae  which  seem  satisfactory  for  receiving 
purposes  it  may  be  noted  that  for  a  600-meter  wave  a  square  coil,  120 
cm.  on  a  side,  of  10  turns,  spaced  about  0.5  cm.  from  each  other,  requires 
a  tuning  condenser  somewhat  less  than  .001  tif. 

By  installing  the  coil  (or  "  loop  "  as  it  is  more  frequently  called)  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  33,  it  may  be  used  with  the  Z).  P.  Z).  T,  switch  down. 


For  900  meters 
10  tuma  120  cm.  iquare 


About  .QOOefif 


r 


.OOOOSMf 


.00006^/ 


8;^ 


^ 


-  To  detector 
«nd  ampliiler 


mi 


1 


FiQ.  33. — Use  of  a  coil  receiving  antenna;  by  throwing  the  switch  down  the  coil  acts 
as  a  simple  antenna,  the  coil  L  being  used  for  tuning.  When  it  is  desired  to  get 
the  directional  effect  of  the  coil  the  switch  is  thrown  up. 

for  general  reception,  the  loop  merely  acting  as  a  low  antenna,  tuning 
being  accomplished  by  the  variometer,  L.  When  the  desired  signal  is 
received  the  switch  may  be  thrown  upwards  and  the  directive  effect  of 
the  coil  thus  be  obtained. 

For  wave-lengths  from  10,000-20,000  meters  a  square  coil  about 
6  meters  on  a  side  with  50  turns  spaced  4  cm.  apart  is  suitable. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  low  receptive  power  of  loop  antennse 
the  receiver  (detector)  used  must  be  the  most  sensitive  available;  the 
use  of  such  a  detector  with  a  good  amplifier  is  possible  because  of  the  com- 
paratively low  intensity  of  the  "  strays  *'  picked  up  by  a  loop. 
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Aeroplane  and  Airship  Antennae. — The  aerial  system  of  aircraft  comes 
nearest  to  approximating  the  conditions  represented  by  the  simple  aerial 
system  of  the  Hertzian  double  (see  Fig.  1),  in  so  far  as  the  counterpoise 
is  not  the  ground,  and  furthermore  the  antenna  and  counterpoise  are 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  electromagnetic 
waves  generated  by  such  a  radiating  system  travel  outward  in  space 
without  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  except  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  radiating  system. 

The  various  types  of  radiating  systems  used  may  be  classified  into 
two  general  headings: 

(1)  Those  which  may  be  used  only  when  the  ship  is  in  flight. 

(2)  Those  which  may  be  used  at  any  time  whether  the  ship  is 
in  flight  or  not. 

The  first  class  includes  by  far  the  most  effective  type  of  aircraft  aerial; 
in  this  case  the  aerial  is  a  trailing  wire  dangling  from  the  aircraft  while 
the  coimterpoise  consists 
of  all  the  metal  parts  of 
the  craft  electrically  con- 
nected together.  The  trail- 
ing wire  is  made  up  of  a 
length  of  phosphor  bronze 
or  silver  bronze  wire  rang- 
ing between  150  and  300 
feet  with  a  weight  attached 
at  its  free  end  and  dang- 
ling from  the  aircraftsome- 
what  as  shown  in  Fig.  32. 
The  transmitting  or  receiv- 
ing apparatus  is  connected 
between  the  trailing  an- 
tenna wire  and  the  metal 

parts  of  the  craft  which,  as  already  stated,  form  the  counterpoise;  this  is 
schematically  shown  in  Fig.  34;  when  the  aircraft  approaches  ground 
the  aerial  wire  is  reeled  in,  the  reeling-in  apparatus  being  operated  either 
by  hand  or  by  a  small  electric  motor. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  the  one  above  described  has  been  used  with 
success  on  practically  all  types  of  aircraft,  including  lighter  than  air 
ships.  Its  only  disadvantage  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  a  forced  landing,  and,  more  especially,  in  the  case  of  an  aeroplane 
being  compelled  to  dive  or  to  "  loop-the-loop  "  the  presence  of  the  trailing 
antenna  wire  might  prove  disastrous  unless  it  were  reeled  in  very  quickly. 


Ileceivtnff  or 
tranimittlng  set 


Trailing 
wise 


I  Weight 


Fig.  34. — ^Arrangement  of  apparatus  on  aeroplane 

antennas. 
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Again,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
be  used  unless  the  aeroplane  is  in  flight. 

It  is  reported  that  transmitting  ranges  up  to  600  nautical  miles  have 
been  obtained  with  trailing  antenna  wires  on  the  large  U.  S.  Navy  N.  C. 
flying  boats  of  the  type  which  crossed  the  Atlantic>  although  one  must 
judge  from  the  results  of  that  test  that  operation  over  even  one-tenth 
of  this  distance  is  problematical.  Signals  may  be  received  by  means  of 
such  antennae  at  almost  any  distance  from  high-power  transmitting 
stations. 

The  second  class  of  aircraft  aerials  comprises  various  types  which 
enable  signals  to  be  sent  out  or  received  even  while  the  craft  is  on  the 
ground.    The  following  types  have  been  used : 

(a)  Skid-fin  aerials  for  aeroplanes. 
(5)  Coil  aerials  for  aeroplanes, 
(c)  T-antenna  for  airships. 


wire  net  work 
A  B  C  D  suitably 
insulated  fhiiii 
rest  of  aeroplane 


(a)  The  skid-fin  antenna  is  nothing  more  than  an  inverted  "  Ir^m- 
tenna  "  the  top  of  which  is  mounted  a  few  feet  above  the  upi)eimost 

plane  and  covers  in  length 
and  width  practically  the 
entire  *wing,  somewhat  as 
shown  by  A  BCD  in  Fig. 
35,  where  the  wire  DF  is 
the  leading-in  wire  and 
connects  directly  to  the 
transmitter  or  receiver; 
the  counter-poise  consists 
as  usual  of  all  the  metal 
parts  electrically  connect^ 
ed  together.  Such  an 
antenna  has  been  exten- 
sively used  by  U.  S. 
Navy  aeroplanes.  It  must 
be  understood  that  because  neither  the  length  of  the  leading-in  wire 
nor  that  of  the  top  wires  can  be  made  very  laige,  and  also  because 
of  the  small  separation  between  the  antenna  proper  and  the  counterpoise 
the  aerial  is  not  a  very  good  radiator,  and,  in  general,  aircraft  carrying 
a  skid-fin  antenna  also  carry  a  trailing  wire  antenna.  It  may  be  said, 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  transmitting  range  of  a  skid-fin  antenna  is 
about  one-half  that  of  a  dangling  wire  antenna  for  the  same  aircraft  and 
transmitting  apparatus. 

When  the  metal  work  of  a  ship  is  used  for  counterpoise  it  must  be 


Fig.  35. — Aer  )plane  antenna  of  the  skid-fin  type. 
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all  very  carefully  bonded   together,  otherwise  sparks  may  occur,  when 
transmitting,  which  are,  of  course,  an  imnecessary  fire  risk. 

(6)  Coil  aerials  have  been  used  more  especially  for  receiving  purposes, 
in  view  of  their  ability  to  detect  the  direction  from  which  the  waves  may 
be  coming.  They  are  n[iade  up  of  several  tiuns  and  of  such  dimensions 
as  will  enable  them  to  fit  in  between  the  two  wings  of  a  biplane,  some- 
what as  shown  diagrammatically  by  B,  Fig.  36.  In  this  case  no  counter- 
poise is  necessary.  When  the  coil  is  used  as  a  transmitter  the  greatest 
radiated  field  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the  coil,  similarly  if  the  coil  is  used 
for  receiving  it  will  respond  most  vigorously  to  signals  coming  from  the 
direction  of  A  or  C.  In  order  to  either  send  or  receive  in  certain  direc- 
tions the  coil  may  be  rotated  or  else  the  aeroplane  itself  may  be  veered 
around  until  the  plane  of  the  coU  points  in  the  desired  direction.  In 
order  to  avoid  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  operations  another  coil 
may  be  used  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  in  which  case  the 


Upper  wing 


Lower  wins 


Fig.  36. — Coil  type  antenna  installed  between  the  wings  of  an  aeroplane:  the  coil  sides 

are  placed  behind  the  struts  between  the  wings. 


operator  need  do  no  more  than  move  small  coils  within  his  easy  reach; 
this  will  be  more  fully  explained  later,  in  the  section  on  direction  finders, 
p.  766. 

The  range  of  transmission  of  coil  antennse  is  small,  but  they  are  used 
for  receiving  from  very  great  distances.  '  Some  aeroplanes  carry  a  trailing 
wire  for  long-distance  transmission  while  in  flight,  a  skid-fin  antenna 
while  stationary,  and  a  coil  aerial  for  directional  reception. 

(c)  The  T-aerial  for  airships  is  schematically  illustrated  in  Fig.  37, 
where  AB  is  the  leading-in  wire  and  CD  the  top  of  the  "  T."  The 
coimterpoise  consists  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  suspended  car,  including 
engine,  etc.  Such  an  antenna  has  practically  the  same  transmitting 
characteristics  as  a  ''  T  "  antenna  of  the  same  dimensions  used  on  the 
ground;  and  because  the  wire  AB  is  quite  long  and  the  wires  CD  may 
be  made  very  long  as  well,  the  range  of  the  antenna  is  comparatively' 
large.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  construction  of  such  an  aerial 
is  such  as  to  permit  it  to  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness  whether  the  air- 
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ship  is  in  flight  or  not,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  tlie  trailing  wire 
antenna  at  first  used  on  such  ships.  Care  must,  of  coiirse,  be  observed 
r^arding  the  fire  risk  of  the  installation. 

Underwater  Antennae. — The  problem  of  underwater  antennae  is 
especially  important  in  connection  with  submarines.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  commimication  by  radio  with  a  submarine,  while  submerged,  was 
considered  very  imsatisfactory,  because  use  was  being  made  of  antennse 
similar  to  ground  antennae  such  as  the  "  T  "  t3rpe  or  inverted  "L.'" 
These  antennse,  even  if  made  of  heavily  insulated  wire,  are  more  or  less 
likely  to  be  short-circuited  by  the  water  (particularly  salt  water)  more 
especially  because,  as  will  be  made  fully  discussed  on  p.  752,  the  highest 
potential  is,  when  transmitting  with  such  antennae,  present  at  the  very 
end  of  the  wires,  where  it  is  most  difficult  to  guard  against  the  short- 


Fig.  37. — In  a  dirigible  balloon  a  T  t3rpe  antenna  is  used,  the  counterpoise  consisting  of 

all  the  metal  work  around  the  engines,  etc. 


circuiting  effect  of  the  water.  Aside  from  these  considerations  which 
are  not,  however,  so  very  serious  when  using  the  antenna  for  receiving 
purposes,  the  more  serious  handicap  was  the  fact  that  such  an  antenna 
projects  too  far  above  the  topmost  part  of  a  submarine,  even  above  the 
periscope  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  submarine  to  submeige  more 
deeply  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  or  else  to  use  a  short 
ineffective  antenna. 

Real  progress  was  made  in  submarine  radio  transmission  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  loop  antenna;  in  the  appUcation  to  submarine  work  the 
loop  is  made  up  somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig.  38.  The  wires  A  BCD  and 
QNML  are  grounded  at  A  and  Q,  and  insulated  from  the  boat  everywhere 
else.  Thus  the  loop  may  be  diagrammatically  represented  as  in  Fig.  29, 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  diagram  of  the  simple  loop  discussed 
on  p.  708,  and  reproduced  in  Fig.  40  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

In  the  simple  loop  the  wires  FG  and  F'G'  radiate  most  effectively 
when  the  distance  between  them  is  one-half  a  wave-length  and  the  strongest 
field  is  produced  by  the  loop  in  its  own  plane.    Similarly  in  the  case  of 
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the  submarine  loop  the  wires  AB  and  AB'  are  the  radiators  while  CD 
and  CD'  radiate  very  little  energy  since  they  are  very  close  together  and 
the  fields  created  by  them  practically  neutraUze  each  other;   of  course 


Fio.  38. — ^Arrangement  of  loop  antenna  in  a  submarine. 

the  best  distance  between  AB  and  A'B'  is  one-half  a  wave-length,  and, 
again,  as  in  the  simple  loop,  the  submarine  loop  will  radiate  best  in  its 
own  plane. 

c'  c 


B' 


^'    - 


A' 


0' 


B 


L^H 


Fig.  39. 


^ 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  30. — ^Electrical  circuit  of  the  installation  of  Fig.  38. 

Fig.  40. — ^As  wires  CD  and  CD'  of  Fig.  39  radiate  no  appreciable  power  this  arrangement 
is  equivalent  to  the  single  turn  coil  here  shown  in 'wires  AB  corresponding  to  FO 
and  A'B'  to  FV\ 

Another  arrangement  used  for  submarines  is  a  coil  antenna  consisting 
of  a  lai^e  niunber  of  turns  and  enclosed  in  a  water-tight  container  which 
is  supported  above  the  deck  of  the  submarine.  The  dimensions  of  such 
a  coil  are  necessarily  small  (perhaps  one  meter  square),  and  its  effective- 
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ness  as  a  transmitter  is  consequently  low,  but  it  has  been  used  to  receive 
from  veiy  great  distances  with  considerable  success. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  regarding  the  transmission  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  in  water.  It  was  already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II 
that  electromagnetic  waves  may  be  transmitted  through  any  medium 
to  more  or  less  extent  depending  more  especially  upon  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  the  mediiun.  An  electromagnetic  wave  wiU,  on  striking  a 
wall  of  ordinary  conducting  material,  be  partly  reflected  and  partly 
absorbed  in  the  production  of  currents  in  the  material,  so  that  practically 
no  electromagnetic  field  would  be  foimd  at  even  a  small  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  material.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  material  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  salt  water,  only  a  partial  conductor  the  electromagnetic  waves 
are  able  to  penetrate  into  it  for  considerable  distance  before  the  energy 
represented  by  them  is  completely  absorbed  by  currents  produced  in  the 
water.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  greater  the  frequency  (the  smaller 
the  wave-length)  of  a  magnetic  or  electric  field  the  smaller  is  the  depth 
to  which  it  will  penetrate  into  a  conducting  or  semi-conducting  medium; 
therefore  in  the  case  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  water  the  extent  to  which 
they  penetrate  below  the  surface  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  wave- 
length. 

The  equation  for  penetration  of  an  electromagnetic  wave  into  a  con- 
ducting medium  was  given  on  p.  115.  Although  there  given  as  the  pene- 
tration of  a  current  the  same  formula  holds  if  written  to  express  either 
electric  or  magnetic  fields.    Thus  we  may  write 


r  W  v-^) 


Hx^Hoe    ^\    p  ^  , (15) 

in  which  If o=  intensity  of  magnetic  field,  of  the  electromagnetic 

wave,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean; 
Hz  =  intensity  of  magnetic  field  x  cm.  below  surface; 
« = 2jr  X  frequency ; 
M=  permeability  of  sea  water  =  unity; 
p  =  resistivity  of  sea  water  in  abohms  per  cm.^  =  approxi- 
mately 10^1. 

If  we  assume  a  signal  detectable  if  Hx  is  only  1  per  cent  of  Ho,  then 
the  depth  at  which  the  signal  should  be  detectable  is  obtained  from 


r'-W?)',. 


01. 

For  a  wave-length  of  10,000  meters  the  value  of  x  calculated  from 
this  relation  is  about  1500  cm.  or  15  meters. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  wave-length  it  has  been  stated  that 
signals  have  been  received  by  submarines  with  loop  antennae  with  the 
top  of  the  loop  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  wave-length 
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of  6000  meters  and  200  miles  from  the  transmitting  station,  while  for 
a  wave-length  of  2500  meters  and  the  same  distance  signals  could  only 
be  heard  with  the  top  of  the  loop  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  water. 

If  we  assiune  that  the  loop  was  such  that  the  "  mean  depth  "  was 
5  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  loop,  so  that  in  one  case  the  effective 
depth  was  21  feet  in  the  first  case  and  13  feet  in  the  other  the  experimental 
results  agree  veiy  well  with  those  predicted  from  Eq.  (15).    Thus  we  have 


/6000 
\2500 


6000     13  _ 
2500^21  "•^' 


Again,  in  case  the  submarine  is  transmitting  while  submerged,  the 
transmitting  range  is  very  small  because  the  electromagnetic  waves  are 
practically  entirely  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  the  water  and  issue 
therefrom  with  very  feeble  strength.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
submarine  when  submei^ed  so  that  its  loop  antenna  was  only  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  could  only  transmit  to  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  with 
a  wave-length  of  about  1000  feet  and  an  antenna  current  of  6  amperes; 
while  it  could  transmit  50  miles  or  more  when  on  the  surface.  Probably 
better  transmission  through  the  water  would  be  expected  if  the  wave- 
length were  much  larger  (10,000  or  more  meters);  but  a  large  wave- 
length implies  an  antenna  of  dimensions  too  lai^  to  be  carried  by  a  sub- 
marine. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  send  radio  signals  to  trains  when  they 
were  in  long  tunnels,  a  himdred  feet  imderground. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  reflection  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  to  be  considered  when  analyzing  communication  possi- 
bilities from  a  surface  station  to  a  submerged  boat  or  vice  versa;  this 
has  not  been  attempted  here.  It  may  generally  be  stated  that  the  present 
state  of  the  art  does  not  permit  a  submerged  submarine  to  transmit  to 
any  greater  distances  than  about  10  to  20  miles,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
enabling  it  to  receive  from  ahnost  any  distance  provided  it  is  not  too 
deeply  submerged. 

Ground  Antennas. — This  is  the  name  given  to  an  antenna  consisting 
of  an  insulated  wire  laid  on  the  groimd  but  insulated  therefrom  as  shown 
by  Fig.  41.    In  the  y, 

figure  the  transmit-  /^^^ 

ter    or    receiver    is 

shown  connected  to 

the   middle    of    the  Fio.  41. — Use  of  a  wire  laid  on  the  ground  (but  insulated 

wire,  but  it  may  be  f«>m  it)  for  an  antenna. 

connected  at  either 

end.  In  the  former  case  such  an  arrangement  will  resemble  a  "  T  " 
antenna  and  in  the  latter  an  inverted  "  L"  with  a  very  short  "  lead-in  " 
wire.    Since  it  is  the  height  of  the  lead-in  wire  which  determines  the 


To  receiver 
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intensity  of  the  field  radiated  it  is  plain  that  an  antenna  of  this  t3rpe  is 
a  very  poor  radiator.     It  has,  however,  been  used  as  a  receiver  very 

successfuDy  ^    in    connection 

To  rccGivcr 

with  vacuum-tube    detecting 
devices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far 
as  receiving  is  concerned,  use 
has  been  made  of  a  wire  on  a 
wire  fence,  in  which  case  one  of 

PiQ.  42.— Even  a  fence  wire  serves  as  a  fairly  good  *h®  wires  has  been  opened  at  a 
antenna;  it  is  opened  and  the  receiving  appara-  point  such  as  A  (Fig.  42)  and 
tus  put  in  the  break.  the  receiver  inserted  therein. 

Again,  a  living  tree  has  been  used  as  an  antenna  for  receiving.  The 
receiver  is,  in  this  case,  shown  connected  as  in  Fig.  43,  where  A  is  a  nail 
driven  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  high  up  as  possible.  It  seems  as  if, 
here,  the  actual  receiving  of  the  waves  was  mostly  effected  by  the  leading- 
in  wire  AB,  while  the  upper- 
most parts  of  the  tree  serve 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
antenna  and  also  to  intercept, 
to  a  slight  extent,  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  induce 
currents  in  the  electrically 
conducting  juicesof  the  treeas 
well  as  in  the  leading-in  wire. 
In  general  it  may  be 
stated  that  ahnost  any  sys- 
tem of  electrical  conductors 
more  or  less  removed  from 
ground  and  insulated  there- 
from is  capable  of  ab-  * 
sorbing     eneigy     from     an 


To  receiver 
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electromagnetic  wave  pass-  Fiq.  43._a  tree  has  been  recommended  for  an  an- 
ing  by  it  and,  when  used  tenna;  experiments  seem  to  show,  however,  that 
in  connection  with  the  mod-      the  tree  is  practically  nothing  but  a  support  for 

era  highly  sensitive  vacuum-  *•>«  "PP^'  ^^  "}  *^«  '^'  ^  ^^  receiving  being 
^,j,.  ,  .,         done  by  wire  A-B, 

tube  detectors,  may  be  easily 

made  to  detect  the  presence  of  waves. 

Law  of  Radiation  of  Power  from  an  Antenna.^ — Upon  consulting  the 

Uterature  there  will  be  found  many  formulae  which  are  supposed  to  give 

'  See  articles  by  A.  H.  Taylor,  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  7,  Nos.  4  and  6. 

*For  a  thorough  mathematical  discussion,  see  Pierce,  "Electric  Oscillations  and 
Eloctric  Waves." 
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the  power  radiated  from  an  antenna,  in  terms  of  the  height,  wave-length, 
etc.,  but  in  general  they  do  not  agree,  and  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
derivation  of  some  of  them.  The  derivation  given  below  yields  a  result 
different  from  those  given  by  accepted  authorities,  but  it  undoubtedly 
represents  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

Practically  all  analyses  start  from  the  theory  of  the  Hertzian  doublet, 
supposedly  modifying  it  properly  to  make  it  apply  to  the  groundeu  antenna. 
In  some  derivations  the  amplitude  of  the  current  in  the  antenna  is  supposed 
constant  (i.e.,  the  effective  value  of  the  current  the  same  at  the  top  of 
the  antenna  as  at  the  grounded  end),  and  in  others  the  amplitude  is  sup- 
posed to  vary  in  some  prescribed  manner.  Some  formulae  use  as  the 
height  of  the  antenna  the  actual  height  and  others  use  a  certain  ''  effective 
height,"  measured  to  the  "  center  of  gravity  "  of  the  capacity  of  the 
antenna. 

We  shall  consider  the  energy  per  cu.  cm.  at  a  point  P  (Fig.  44),  in  the 
equatorial  plane  of  the  oscillator  and  distant  from  it  several  wave-lengths. 

Top  w  reg  of  antenna 

Equatorial  plane 


-d ^^ 


Earth 


Fig.  44. — The  energy  radiated  from  an  antenna  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  law  given 
the  strength  of  magnetic  field  at  P,  in  terms  of  the  antenna  constants. 


so  far  that  the  induction  field  is  negligible.  Our  first  assumption  is  that 
the  effective  value  of  the  amplitude  of  the  current  in  the  vertical  part 
of  the  antenna  is  at  all  points  the  same;  this  is  nearly  true  for  the  ordinary 
antenna,  in  which  the  capacity  of  the  vertical  wire  is  small  compared  to 
the  capacity  of  the  network  of  wires  generally  used  for  the  top  of  the 
antenna.  This  assumption  will  give  us  a  radiation  somewhat  greater 
than  the  true  value.  The  next  assumption  we  make  is  that  the  actual 
height  of  the  antenna,  Z,  represents  the  distance  between  the  positive 
and  negative  charges  of  the  antenna,  the  flow  of  which  causes  the  antenna 
current  /.  In  case  of  a  ship  antenna  the  height  I  is  from  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  antenna.  In  case  of  a  land  antenna,  with  possibly  a  poor 
ground,  it  is  likely  that  the  average  distance  between  the  charges  of  the 
antenna  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  antenna  to  the 
ground,  so  that  it  might  seem  that  in  this  case  we  should  take  a  distance 
greater  than  the  actual  height,  if  the  theory  of  the  doublet  is  to  be  appli- 
cable. 
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This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  45;  it  may  be,  for  such  a  groimd  condition, 
that  the  distance  V  (average  distance  between  charges)  is  considerably 

greater  than  I.  We 
shall  neglect  this  ex- 
tra height  (i'— Z),  how- 
ever, as  it  is  not  only 
indeterminable,  but  it 
contributes  but  little 
to  the  radiation  reach- 
ing the  distant  point, 
P;  the  electromag- 
netic energy  sent  off 
from  this  subterrane- 
an part  of  the  antenna 
Fig.  45. — ^In  an  actual  antenna  there  is  undoubtedly  a  verti-  QQ^|(]  only  reach  P 
cal  motion  of  the  charges  in  the  earth  under  the  antenna;  v  travelinir  throuidi 
this  subterranean  current  will  contribute  practically  no  ^         «fk>  .     . 

radiation  at  distant  points  because  of  absorption  in  the  **^®   ^™^  «   crust,    m 
earth's  surface.  which  case  the  atten- 

uation is  so  rapid  that 
the  amount  of  energy  arriving  at  P  by  this  path  will  be  negligible  compared 
to  that  reaching  P  from  that  part  of  the  antenna  specified  by  the  height  L 
We  shall  therefore  assume  that  Eq.  (9)  represents  accurately  the  radi- 
ation field  at  point  P,  the  s3rmbols  having  the  definite  meaning  given 
below. 

"     lOXd ' 

in  which         ^Tm- maximum  value  of  magnetic  field  at  P,  in  gilberts 

per  cm. ; 
I  =  actual  height  of  antenna,  in  cm.,  from  ground  to  top, 
for  flat-topped  antenna; 
/m— maximum  value  of  current  (in  amperes)  in  antenna, 
this  value  being  assumed  the  same  throxighout  the 
height  of  the  antenna; 
X=  wave-length  radiated,  in  cm.; 
d  =  distance  from  antenna  to  point  P,  in  cm. 

Now  the  energy  per  cu.  cm.  at  P,  due  to  this  magnetic  field,  is  equal 
to  Hm^/Sir,  and  as  the  electric  field  set  up  at  P  by  this  moving  magnetic 
field  must  be  of  such  magnitude  that  it  represents  the  same  energy  per 
cu.  cm.  as  that  possessed  by  the  magnetic  field,  the  total  enei^y  per  cu. 
cm.  (maximum  value)  must  be  Hj^  jA^,  As  the  electromagnetic  wave 
travels  past  point  P  with  the  velocity  of  light,  the  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  at  this  point  both  go  through  sinusoidal  variations,  so  that  the 
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TT  /2irlIYV 

Energy,  in  ergs,  per  sq.  cm.  per  sec.  =  I  ttyTj  1  ti  = 


COS  $ 


average  value  of  the  energy  per  eu.  cm.,  in  terms  of  the  maximmn  value 
of  magnetic  intensity,  must  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  maximum  energy, 
or  Hm^/9nc. 

If  we  now  consider  the  effective  value  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  point 
P,  we  have  (as  Hm^=2H^,  H  being  the  effective  value)  the  average 
energy  of  the  radiation  field  at  P  equal  to  H^/4^,  the  energy  being  in 
ergs  per  cu.  cm. 

This  enei^  of  radiation  travels  past  point  P  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  Vj  so  that  the  energy  streaming  past  P  per  sq.  cm.  (plane  of  the 
sq.  cm.  being  perpendicular  to  distance  d)  per  second  is  equal  to  H^V/Anc, 
Using  now  Eq.  (9)  to  express  H  and  substituting  /  (effective  current)  for 
/»,  we  get 

\Qihd)  4ir     W\H^'  •     ^^^^ 

In  calculating  the  total  radiation  from  the  anteima  we  must  assume 
some  law  of  variation  in  the  value  of  H^  as  the  point  P  is  moved  over 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of 
radius,  d.  In  the  ideal 
case  the  distribution  of 
H  over  the  siu^ace  fol- 
lows a  sine  law  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  46;  it  has 
a  maximum  value  in  the 
equatorial planeof  the  os- 
cillator and  zero  directly 
above  or  below  the  an- 
tenna.^ As  the  power 
per  sq.  cm.  varies  with 
the  second  power  of  H^ 
and  as  H  has  a  sinusoidal 
variation  with  respect  to 
By  Fig.  46,  it  is  evident 
that  the  average  power  ^^*  ^* — ^  calculating  the  total  energy  sent  ofif  from 

^^«    «^      ^^     ^•..««    *krv       wi  antenna  we  assume  a  sinusoidal  distribution  of  H, 
per   sq.    cm.   over    the      .   ^i.         .j.       , 
^  _    _   ?        .  -        .         m  the  mendian  plane. 

whole  unaginarysphereis 

t/6  times  as  great  as  at  the  equatorial  plane,  or  putting  ir/6«  J  we  have 

^.      ^  \(rrlH^V\ 

Average  power  per  square  centuneter  =o(  102x2^2/ 

^  This  statement  neglects  the  radiation  from  the  horizontal  currents  in  the  upper 
wires  of  the  antenna  and  in  the  earth.  The  amount  of  this  radiation  may  be  consider- 
able and  should  be  calculated  in  getting  the  total  radiation  from  the  antenna.  As 
the  problem  lends  itself  at  best  to  approximate  treatment  only,  due  to  earth  conditions, 
etc.,  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  include  the  calculation  of  this  up-and-down  radi- 
ation. 
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The  area  of  the  sphere  is  AirdP  so  we  have,  for  the  total  radiation  from 
the  oscillator 

Total  radiation,  in  ergs  per  second 


Or  we  have,  watts 


10^X2   • 

60ir^. 


A.  Absorbing  surfaoe 


In  this  formula  /  is  measured  in  amperes  (effective)  and  I  and  X  are 
measured  in  any  convenient  unit,  providing  it  is  the  same  for  both. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  derivation  the  treatment  does  not  agree 
with  that  ordinarily  given  ^  in  that  the  radiation  is  considered  as  occurring 

over  a  whole  sphere  instead 
of  only  a  hemisphere. 
It  will  be  appreciated 
that  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  question  is 
correct  if  any  analogous 
problem  in  radiation  is 
considered.  Thus  imagine 
an  upright  incandescent 
filament  sending  out  light 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  47. 
\  The  filament  is  supposed 

Fig.  47.— The  radiation  of  light  from  an  incandescent  ^  have  its  lower  end 
filament  standing  in  a  partially  reflecting  surface  is  resting  on  a  surface  which 
exactly  analogous  to  the  radiation  of  radio  waves  absorbs  part  of  the  inci- 
from  an  antenna.  ^^^^  light  and  reflects  the 

rest. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  by  use  of  accepted  formuke,  we  have  obtained 
the  intensity  of  illumination  at  P,  due  to  light  traveling  from  the 
filament  directly  to  P.  (This  excludes  light  arriving  at  P  after  being 
reflected  from  surface  A.)  Suppose  further  that  we  know  the  law  for  the 
distribution  of  radiation,  with  respect  to  the  angle,  6,  this  law  represent- 
ing the  distribution  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  i.e.,  exclusive  of  any  such 
reflecting  sm^ace  as  we  have  at  A.  From  this  law  we  can  obtain  the 
average  lumens  per  sq.  cm.  which  would  exist  over  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
through  P  if  the  reflecting  surface  A  were  not  present.  To  get  the  total 
radiation  it  is  evident  that  we  must  multiply  this  average  illumination 

*  See  Berg,  '* Electrical  Engineering,"  advanced  course,  p.  292. 
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by  the  whole  surface  of  the  supposed  sphere  if  we  are  to  get  the  total 
radiation  from  the  filament.  To  be  sure,  the  lower  half  of  the  sphere 
(below  the  surface  A)  actually  gets  inappreciable  illumination,  due  to 
reflection  at  the  surface  and  to  absorption  in  the  material  below  A,  but 
this  fact  in  no  way  alters  the  radiation  from  the  filament,  it  merely  redis- 
tributes the  liunens  after  they  have  left  the  filament,  and  increases  to  some 
extent  the  illumination  in  the  upper  hemisphere.    The  surface  of  the  earth 


-Coll- 


Distribution  of  H 
H>H  \coB  $  ^  meridian  plane 


Distribution  of  H 
in  equatorial  plane 


Fig.  48.^In  calculating  the  power  radiated  from  a  coil  we  assume  a  sinusoidal  distribu- 
tion of  H  in  both  equatorial  and  meridian  planes. 

acts  in  the  same  way  towards  the  radio  waves  as  does  the  surface  A  to 
the  Ught  rays  striking  upon  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  coil  the  formula  for  radiation  may  be  at  once  obtained 
by  using  the  proper  value  for  H  in  the  previous  deduction  for  the  ordi- 
nary antenna.  We  suppose  a  coil  of  one  turn  the  length  of  whose  vertical 
sides  is  J,  and  the  width  between  these  sides  is  s;  the  value  of  ^  in  the 
equatorial  plane  is 

If  the  coil  has  N  turns  of  course  this  value  of  H  must  be  multipUed  by  N. 
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The  formulation  of  the  total  radiation  for  the  coil  requires  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  in  the  meridian  plane  as  well  as  the  equatorial 
plane.  Assuming  both  these  distributions  sinusoidal/  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  48,  we  find  the  average  value  of  H^  and  thus  we  get  the  total  radiation 
from  the  coil 

Watts  =  12(k2^sin2Y (18) 

In  the  case  the  coil  is  so  narrow  that  sin  y= y  ^^  ^^^ 

Watts  «120ir4^-^, (19) 

and  if  the  coil  is  square  so  that  9={  we  have 

Watts  =  120ir*/2(Q* (20) 

It  was  mentioned  when  calculating  the  radiation  ff  om  an  ordinary  antenna 
that  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  antenna  give  off  considerable  radiation, 
which  was  neglected  in  getting  the  total  radiation.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  in  the  case  of  the  coU  antenna  this  omission  causes  a  very  large 
error,  because  by  its  very  form,  the  coil  radiates  as  much  from  its  hori- 
zontal sides  as  it  does  from  its  vertical  sides,  if  the  coil  is  a  square.  In 
case  the  coil  is  not  square  its  radiation  due  to  the  horizontal  sides  may 
be  obtained  at  once  by  interchanging  the  symbols  a  and  I  in  Eq.  (14). 
Taking  this  extra  radiation  into  accoimt  it  would  seem  that  the  total 
power  radiated  from  a  square  coil  is  twice  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (20). 

All  of  the  foregoing  formulae  for  radiation  have  been  obtained  on  the 
assimiption  that  the  current  was  uniform  in  ampUtude  throughout  the 
length  of  the  radiating  portion  of  the  antenna.  If  it  is  evident  that  when 
such  is  not  the  case  (as,  for  example,  a  straight  vertical  grounded  wire)  the 
average  value  of  the  current  must  be  approximated  and  this  value  used 
in  the  proper  formula.  Thus,  for  the  single  wire  just  referred  to,  if  con- 
siderable loading  is  used,  the  average  current  is  one-half  the  value  of  ciu^ 
rent  at  the  ground  end  of  the  antenna  and  the  radiated  power  would 
be  one-quarter  of  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (17).  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wire  was  oscillating  at  its  fundamental  (I  =  X/4)  the  average  current 
would  be  2/t  of  the  current  at  the  base  and  the  power  would  be  (2/t)2 
or  41  per  cent  of  the  value  given  by  Eq.  (17). 

Both  Eqs.  (17)  and  (18)  show  that  the  power  radiated  by  either  a 
coil  or  a  simple  antenna  is  a  direct  function  of  the  square  of  the  height 

1  As  noted  before,  the  treatment  of  radiation  given  here  is  elementary  and  approx- 
imate only;  the  student  is  referred  to  Chapter  IX  of  Pierce's  "  Electric  Oscillations 
and  Electric  Waves  "  for  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject. 
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and  the  square  of  the  current,  and  an  inverse  function  of  the  square  of 
the  wave-length. 

We  will  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  wave-length  upon  the  power 
radiated  by  means  of  an  example.    Assume  a  simple  antenna  for  which 

I  ^  10,000  cms.  =  100  meters 

7=20  amperes 
then  if  X  =  1000  meters  (/ = 300,000  cycles  per  sec.) 

Power  =  60t2x^5^^'^2400  watts, 

while,  if  X  =  100,000  meters  (/= 3000  cycles  per  sec.) 

Power  -  eOr^X  ^"^^  ^  J52 = 0.24  watt. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  radiate  power  to  any  great 
extent  at  low  frequencies  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  this 
hypothetical  case  of  20  amperes  suppUed  to  an  antenna  at  3000  cycles  is 
impossible  of  realization. 

Radiation  Resistance. — Radiation  resistance  is  a  fictitious  resistance 
the  value  of  which  is  such  as  will  absorb  the  same  power  as  is  radiated 
for  the  same  current  as  flows  in  the  antenna. 

From  the  definition  the  radiation  resistance  may  be  found  by  divid- 
ing the  power  radiated  by  the  square  of  the  antenna  current.  Thus, 
from  Eqs.  (17)  and  (19)  we  find 

Radiation  Resistance  for  simple  antenna 

=60^^ (21) 

Radiation  Resistance  for  single  turn  coil  having  a  width  equal  to  a, 
small  compared  to  one-half  a  wave-length 

=  120T^y- (22) 

The  radiation  resistance  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  an  antenna 
to  radiate  power.  An  antenna  with  a  high  radiation  resistance  is  a  good 
radiator,  and  vice  versa. 

As  previously  pointed  out  the  values  of  resistance  obtained  from  Eqs. 
(17)  and  (19)  may  be  far  from  correct  for  an  actual  antenna.^    A  single 

1  The  fact  that  a  few  experimental  results  give  values  of  resistance  equal  to  that 
calculated  from  certain  formuls  does  not  substantiate  the  formulse  by  any  means;  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  experimental  work  are  far  different  from  those  assumed 
in  the  theory. 
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vertical  wire  (no  top  wires)  will  have  a  reeistance  only  4 1  per  cent  of  the  value 
given  by  Eq.  (17)  when  oscillating  at  its  natural  period  and  if  much  load- 
ing is  used,  so  that  the  amplitude  of  current  decreases  uniformly  from  base 
to  top  of  antenna  the  radiation  resistance  will  be  but  25  per  cent  of  the 
value  calculated  from  Eq.  (17). 

In  the  case  of  the  coil  antenna,  radiatii^  up  and  down,  as  well  as 
horizontally,  the  radiation  resistance  is  probably  much  greater  than  the 
value  given  by  Eq.  (18),  for  a  square  coil  perhaps  twice  as  much. 

Cuirent  in  Receiving  Antenna. — It  is  important  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  current  in  the  receiving  antenna,  because  the  value  of  this 
current  determines  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  hear  the  signals  which 
cause  such  a  current  to  flow  in  the  receiving  antenna.  It  must  be  here 
stated  that  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  the  so-called  "  strays  " 
(see  p.  193)  it  would  be  possible,  due  to  the  extreme  refinement  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  modem  detecting  iipparatus,  to  hear  signals,  no  matter  how 


Fia,  49. — Wave  with  electric  gradient,  t,  approachiiig  a  receiving  aatenaa. 

small  the  currents  in  the  receiving  antenna.  In  view  of  the  "strays," 
however,  which  also  produce  currents  in  the  receiving  antenna,  the  signal 
currents  must  be  larger  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
"strays"  may  interfere  with  the  signals  as  little  as  possible;  since  the 
"  strays  "  currents  have  considerable  magnitude  it  follows  that  attention 
must  be  paid  to  making  the  signal  currents  lai^.  Hence  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  factors  affecting  the  signal  current  in  the  receiving  antenna. 
We  will  determine  this  for  a  simple  antenna  and  for  a  coil  antenna. 

Received  Current  in  Simple  Antenna.' — Consider  the  antenna  repre- 
sented  by   Fig.  49  in   the  path  of  electromagnetic   waves  moving,  as 

'  In  an  article  by  Bennett,  in  the  Journal  of  the  A.  I,  E.  E.,  for  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1920, 
various  properties  of  antenns  are  analyzed  and  exact  expressions  for  them  derived. 
Among  other  things,  he  shows  that  an  antenna  having  negligible  resistance  (other 
than  radiation),  the  amount  of  power  which  can  be  abstracted  by  a  receiving  antenna  ia 
equal  to  about  6%  of  the  amount  flowing  through  an  area  (parallel  to  the  wave  front) 
equal  to  (X}'  square  meters,  X  being  in  meters. 
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shown  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  antenna  lead-in  wire  A-B. 
The  electric  field  will  act  in  a  direction  parallel  to  AB,  hence  there  will 
exist  a  difference  of  potential  across  AB  which  will  be  equal  to  its  length 
multiplied  by  the  intensity  of  the  electric  field.    Thus,  if: 

f.= effective  value  of  intensity  of  electric  field  at  A  B,  in 

volts  per  cm. ; 
Zr=  height  of  receiving  antenna,  in  centimeters; 
/r=  effective  value  of  current  in  receiving  antenna,  in 

amperes; 
iJ=  effective   resistance  of  the   antenna,   this  of  course 

depending  among  other  things  upon  the  coupling 

and   adjustments  in   the   closed   receiving  circuit, 

type  of  detector  used,  etc. 

Then,  since  the  receiving  circuit  is  always  adjusted  to  resonate  to  the 
frequency  of  the  incoming  waves,  it  follows  that  the  reactance  will  be 
zero  and  current  in  this  circuit  will»be  given  by:  ^ 

/r=-| (23) 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  for  t  its  value  in  terms  of  the  trans- 
mitting antenna  constants. 

From  Eqs.  (10)  and  (15)  we  have: 

volts  per  cm.  for  a  simple  antenna; 

,      120irmi   .    T« 

^ xd-«^x' 

for  a  coil  of  N  turns  and  width  «. 
Substituting  in  Eq.  (23),  we  have: 

'--w w 

for  a  simple  transmitting  antenna; 

^^'—^dR-'^T <25) 

for  a  coil  transmitter  of  N  turns  and  a  width  s  with  the  receiving  antenna 
in  the  plane  of  the  coil. 

^  These  solutions  hold  only  for  the  steady  state;  they  are  not  good  until  the  transient 
condition  is  past. 
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Received  Current  in  a  Coil  Antenna.-^Aj3sume  the  single  turn  coil 
of  Fig.  50  placed  in  the  path  of  incoming  electromagnetic  waves,  the  wave 
front  and  plane  of  the  coil  being  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  the 
electric  field  of  the  wave  being  parallel  to  conductors  AB  and  A'B\ 


I     DncAminff 


V  'MUr 


wave 


^r     1  '         ^t 


Fig.  50. — Wave  approaching  a  ooil  antenna. 

Then,  if  D  and  D^  represent  the  assumed  positive  direction  of  the  poten- 
tial difference  established  across  AB  and  A'B'  and,  if: 


t  = 


Li  = 


8r  = 


effective  value  of  intensity  of  electric  field  at  AB,  in 

volts /cm.; 
effective  value  of  intensity  of  electric  field  at  A'B\  in 

volts /cm.; 
width  of  coil  in  cms., 


we  have: 


ULi  =  effective  value  of  potential  difference  across  AB; 
tL  =  effective  value  of  potential  difference  across  A'B% 

-rr-^  =  phase  difference  between  l^  and  IfLi  in  radians. 


The  total  electromotive  force  within  the  entire  coil  is  equal  to  the  vector 
difference  of  W.  and  Zrti.*  Since  AB  and  A 'B'  are  at  practically  the  same 
distance  from  the  radiating  antenna,  the  values  of  l^  and  ^.i  will  be  the 
same,  but  their  phases  will  differ.  Hence,  total  electromotive  force  within 
the  coil  is  obtained  by  taking  the  vector  difference  of  the  e.m.f.'s  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig  51. 
We  then  have 

2lrL  sin  -^  =  electromotive  force  in  coil 

A 
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and  effective  value  of  ciirrent  on  the  assumption  of  a  tuned  receiving 
circuit  is  given  by: 

r  =  — p-sui— (26) 

for  a  single  turn  coil. 

In  case  the  receiving  coil  has  Nr  turns  ESq.  (26)  becomes 

If ^— sm— (27) 

for  a  coil  of  Nr  turns. 

And  substituting  for  L  the  expressions  obtained  from  EJqs.  (10)  and 
(15)  we  finally  have  the  following: 

J        120irNrllrI     .      T8r  ,OQ\ 


AOse.m.f.  induced  In  A-B"  I^tf 
0B=    ••  ♦•        ••  A'-B'=l;.«, 

00= vector  difference  of 
OB  and  OA  =  e.m.f. 
acting  in  the  coil. 

X 


s2lf,e  sin 


Fig.  51. — ^The  effective  induced  e.m.f.  of  a  receiving  coil  antenna  is  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing vectorically  the  e.m.f.'s.  induced  in  the  two  sides. 


for  ciurent  received  in  a  coil  antenna  from  a  simple  transmitting  antenna 
lying  in  the  plane  of  the  receiving  coil;  and 


,         240TNNrllrI      .      trS      .      TSr 


.     .     (29) 


for  a  transmitter  coil  of  width  a  and  placed  with  its  plane  in  that  of  the 
receiving  coil. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  all  receiving  formulas  are  collected  below; 
it  is  assumed  that:  the  vertical  wires  of  the  receiving  antenna  are  parallel 
to  the  electric  field  of  the  oncoming  wave,  that  the  transmitting  antenna 
current  is  undamped  and  of  uniform  amplitude  throughout,  that  there 
is  no  energy  absorption  by  the  mediimi,  that  the  receiving  circuits  are 
tuned  to  the  transmitting  frequency,  and  that  the  planes  of  the  coils 
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(either  transmitters  or  receivers)  are  directed  towards  the  other  antenna 
or  coil. 

Antenna  to  antenna 


Coil  to  antenna 


Antenna  to  coil 


Coil  to  coil 


'-"W^?- »« 

,       752NNMrI     .     T8,     .     TS  ,__, 


tts 
In  case  the  angle  -r-  is  sufficiently  small  that  the  angle  may  be  sub- 

A 

stituted  for  its  sine  these  formuke  become  somewhat  simpler  in  form. 
We  have 

Coil  to  antenna  or  antenna  to  coil 

,     llSONllrsI  .^. 

^'""      \^dR ^^^ 

Coil  to  coil 

y  _7450NNrllrS8rI  I  '  .«.. 

^'"        \^dR        ^"^^ 

In  every  one  of  the  preceding  formulfie  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  received 
current  is: 

A  direct  function  of  receiving  and  transmitting  antenna  heights, 

and  the  transmitting  antenna  current. 
An  inverse  function  of  the  wave-length,  to  the  first,  second,  or  third 

power,  the  distance  and  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  antenna 

circuit. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  effect  of  "  strays  "  it  is  apparent  that 
if  the  received  signal  current  is  made  large  by  suitably  arranging  the 
receiving  antenna  constants,  then  the  "  strays  "  current  will  at  the  same 
time  be  made  large,  and  thus  reception  may  be  poor.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  receiving  antenna  constants  are  poor  and  the  transmitting  antenna 
constants  very  good,  then  the  received  signal  current  will  be  large  while 
the  "  strays  "  current  will  be  small,  with  consequent  improvement  in 

^  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  constants  in  these  formulae  are  given  to 
the  third  significant  figure,  the  actual  received  current  may  differ  from  the  predicted 
value  greatly;  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  waves  play  an  important  role  in  trans- 
mission . 
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reception.  This  explains  the  modem  tendency  towards  radiating  efystems 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  receiving  systems  of  small  dimensions. 

In  using  a  coil  antenna  for  reception  of  signab,  a  regenerative,  or 
"  feed-back  **  connection  of  some  sort  should  be  used,  to  reduce  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  as  much  as  possible.  Such  a  scheme  involves  a 
connection  similiar  to  the  connection  of  the  closed  circuit  of  Fig.  127,  p.  514, 
where  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  coil  L2  of  the  diagram  represents 
the  coil  antenna  used  for  receiving. 

The  reception  Equations  (30)  to  (35)  should  be  modified  by  multi- 
plying by  suitable  factors  when  the  transmitting  antenna  current  is 
damped,  when  there  is  absorption  of  energy  by  the  medium  and  when 
the  plane  of  the  coil  is  not  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  waves 
are  being  propagated.    The  factors  are  as  follows : 

When  the  transmitting  antenna  current  is  damped  ^ 


Factor  is  \  rT77- 
When  there  is  absorption  ^ 


-0.000047- 


Factor  is  €  vT. 

When  the  plane  of  coil  is  not  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  waves  are  being  propagated 

Factor  is  cos  a, 

where      5 = decrement  of  receiving  antenna  circuit; 
fi'  =  decrement  of  transmitting  current; 
d = distance  between  station  in  meters; 
X  =  wave-length  in  meters; 
a  » angle  made  by  plane  of  coil  with  the  direction  of  propagation 

of  the  waves; 
6  =base  of  natural  logarithms. 

Comparative  Merits  of  DifFerent  Types  of  Antennfle. — At  the  trans- 
mitting station  it  will  probably  always  be  necessary  to  use  a  high  antenna, 
directive  or  not  as  desired,  but  for  receiving  a  signal  it  is  scarcely  ever 
advantageous  to  use  the  same  high  antenna  as  used  for  transmitting. 

The  readability  of  a  signal  depends  not  upon  the  actual  strength  of 
the  signal,  but  upon  the  ratio  of  signal  strength  to  that  of  the  disturbing 
noises  also  present.    As  static  interference  comes  from  all  directions 

» See  Dellinger's  paper  on  "Radio  Transmission,"  Proc.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Oct.,  1919. 

*  See  Scientific  Paper  No.  226  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  absorption  coefficient 
holds  good  only  over  the  ocean,  in  daylight.  Over  land,  and  over  either  land  or  oceaa 
at  night  time  the  transmission  is  too  erratic  to  make  a  formula  worth  while. 
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the  ratio  of  signal  to  static  may  evidently  be  increased  by  using  a  direc- 
tional receiving  antenna;  also,  as  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the 
energy  of  strays  may  be  considered  to  exist  in  the  form  of  highly  damped, 
long-wave  signals,  the  best  antenna  will  be  one  that  absorbs  but  little 
energy  from  waves  greater  than  that  for  which  it  is  tuned.  A  coil  antenna 
satisfies  both  of  these  requirements  better  than  the  ordinary  high  antenna, 
it  being  directional  and  having  induced  in  it  a  voltage  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  wave-length,  for  an  oncoming  wave  of  fixed  value  of  electric 
field,  t;  the  induced  voltage  in  the  ordinaiy  antenna  under  the  same  con- 
ditions is  independent  of  wave-length.  (The  statement  regarding  the 
coil  antenna  presupposes  a  coil  width  s,  small  compared  to  the  wave- 
length, practically  alwa3rs  the  case.) 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  intensity  of  signal  received  by  the  coil 
antenna  will  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  would  be  with  the  other 
antenna  but  the  static  interference  mil  be  even  a  smaller  fraction.  Hence 
by  a  good  amplifier  the  signal  may  be  brought  up  to  readable  intensity 
and  (if  the  amplifier  increases  static  and  signal  equally)  the  amplified 
weak  signal  from  the  coil  will  be  more  easily  read  than  an  equally  loud, 
unamphfied,  signal  from  the  high  antenna. 

The  vaUdity  of  the  above  argument  depends  to  some  e3ctent  upcn 
the  actual  ratio  of  radiation  resistances  of  the  two  antennas;  if  e.g. 
the  coil  has  an  induced  signal  current  only  0.0001  as  much  as  that  of 
the  high  antenna,  then  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  use  an  amplification  of 
10,000  times  (in  volts)  to  make  the  coil  signal  as  loud  as  that  from  the 
other  antenna.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  is  likely  that  such  an 
amplifier  would  generate  in  itself  sufficient  noises  (due  to  microphonic 
resistances,  "  dirt  "  on  hot  filament,  etc.,  see  p.  875,  Chapter  XI)  to  make 
the  signal  unreadable. 

Limitation  of  Transmission  Fonnula. — It  is  important  at  this  point 
to  make  certain  qualifications  as  to  the  expressions  previously  given 
regarding  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  a  distance  from  the  antenna,  the 
power  radiated  by  a  transmitting  antenna,  and  the  current  received  by 
a  receiving  antenna.  Since  the  expressions  for  the  power  transmitted 
and  for  the  current  received  are,  in  turn,  directly  based  upon  that  for  the 
intensity  of  the  field  at  a  distance  from  the  radiating  system  we  will  dis- 
cuss this  latter  expression  first,  and  the  results  of  the  discussion  will  be 
applicable  to  the  expressions  for  power  transmitted  and  for  current 
received.  The  intetisity  of  the  field  radiated  by  an  antenna  as  given 
on  p.  706  is  derived  from  the  theory  of  a  doublet,  the  application  of  this 
theory  requiring  for  the  actual  grounded  antenna  the  assumptions 

(a)  That  there  is  no  absorption  between  the  two  stations, 
(6)  That  the  effective  value  of  the  antenna  current  is  the  same 
throughout  the  entire  antenna  height; 
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(c)  That  the  receiving  antenna  is  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the 

transmittii^  antenna; 

(d)  Refraction  and  reflection  effects  are  negUgible. 

None  of  these  assumptions  is  fully  warranted.  Hence,  since,  in  most 
cases,  there  is  some  absorption,  and  the  current  is  not  uniformly  distrib- 
uted, and  the  two  stations  are  far  from  being  on  each  other's  equatorial 
plane  it  is  evident  that  Formulae  (30)-(35)  must  be  considered  as  rough 
approximations  only,  giving  as  close  a  solution  of  the  problem,  however^ 
as  is  possible  to  obtain  under  the  circumstances. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  experimentally  the  value 
of  the  received  current  and  the  results  check,  roughly,  the  values  cal- 
culated by  means  of  the  formulae  on  p.  742;^  keeping  in  mind  the  large 
number  of  uncertain  factors  entering  in  both  the  transmission  and  recep- 
tion, and  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  art  it  is  not  necessary  to  prede- 
termine results  any  closer  than  even  50  per  cent,  it  is  safe  to  consider 
the  accuracy  of  the  formulae  for  power  transmitted,  current  received  and 
field  radiated  within  the  limits  of  present-day  practice. 

Counterpoises. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  antenna,  other 
than  a  loop  or  coil  aerial,  must  necessarily  consist  of  a  so-called  aerial, 
which  radiates,  and  a  counterpoise,  which  may  or  may  not  radiate.  In 
the  simple  Hertzian  double  the  counterpoise  radiates,  and  this  is  also 
true  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  counterpoise  used  in  aircraft,  made  up, 
as  it  is,  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  craft.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  counter- 
poise is  the  ground  itself. 

Sometimes  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  therefore  a  poor  conductor 
the  counterpoise  consists  of  a  network  of  wires  laid  on  the  ground  (in 
some  cases  insulated  from  it)  directly  imdemeath  the  top  of  the  antenna 
proper.  In  every  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the  purpose  of  the 
counterpoise  is  to  enable  charges  of  electricity  to  be  transferred  to  and  fro 
between  itself  and  the  aerial  with  as  Uttle  loss  (due  to  heat  development) 
as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  have  low  resistance  and  it  must 
also  have  suflicient  capacity.  The  metaUic  surface  of  the  counterpoise 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  antenna  and  is  in  most  cases  lai^r. 

A  counterpoise  having  a  small  surface  has  the  same  effect  as  a  small 
capacity  connected  in  series  with  the  aerial;  that  is,  it  makes  the  antenna 
capacity  very  sn  all.  In  order  to  make  such  a  low  capacity  aerial  resonate 
at  desirable  frequencies  it  will  probably  be  necessaiy  to  use  a  large  loading 
inductance,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  lai^e  resistance;  hence 
the  power  lost  and  the  decrement  of  such  an  aerial  are  very  large.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  attempted  to  make  the  counterpoise  of  as 
large  a  surface  and  as  low  a  resistance  as  possible.    As  a  rule,  when  the 

^  See  note  on  p.  196,  for  later  experimental  evidence  regarding  transmission  formula. 
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ground  underneath  the  antenna  is  a  good  conductor  (wet,  soft  earth) 
the  ground  itself  is  used  as  a  counterpoise  and  connection  is  made  with  it 
by  means  of  copper  plates  or  network  of  wires  sunk  into  the  ground  at 
various  places  within  the  area  underneath  the  antenna.  These  buried 
conductors  should  be  put  deep  enough  so  that  the  earth  aroimd  them 
is  permanently  moist. 

Antenna  Resistance. — An  antenna  or  coil  transmitter  absorbs  power 
when  suppUed  with  high-frequency  currents  by  an  alternator  or  some 
other  generator  of  such  currents.  Some  of  this  power  is,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  radiated  in  the  form  of  an  electromagnetic  field, 
and  represents  useful  power,  while  the  rest  is  consumed  in  various 
ways  and  represents  a  complete  loss,  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  nothing 
towards  radiation. 

In  dealing  with  the  power  absorbed  by  a  circuit  such  power  is,  for 
the  sake  of  simpUcity,  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  expended  in  a  resistance 
of  such  a  value  as  would  consume  the  actual  power  expended  in  the  cir- 
cuit for  the  same  current  as  flows  therein.  This  fictitious  resistance  is 
known  as  "  effective  resistance."  * 

Since  the  total  power  expended  in  an  antenna  is  partly  radiated  and 
partly  "  lost  "  due  to  various  causes  we  may  divide  the  "  effective  resist- 
ance "  of  an  antenna  in  two  parts,  i.e.: 

(a)  Radiation  resistance. 
(6)  Loss  resistance. 

The  radiation  resistance  has  already  been  defined  on  p.  737,  and  the 
expressions  therefor  have  been  derived  for  a  simple  antenna  and  for  a 
coil  transmitter;  these  expressions  are,  for  convenience,  rewritten  below: 

iJ  =  60r^         (19) 

for  simple  antenna 

i2=120T*^ (20) 

for  single  turn  coil  having  a  width  8  small  compared  to  X. 

The  loss  resistance  is  due  to  a  number  of  losses  which  are  enumerated 
and  discussed  below: 

(1)  Loss  in  poor  dielectrics  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aerial. 

(2)  Loss  in  the  resistance  of  the  aerial. 

(3)  Loss  in  the  resistance  of  the  counterpoise,  generally  the  groimd. 

(4)  Loss  due  to  eddy  currents  in  neighboring  conductors. 

(5)  Loss  due  to  leakage  over  insulators,  etc. 

(6)  Loss  due  to  corona. 

^  See  pp.  112  et  seq. 
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(1)  The  loss  in  poor  dielectrics  is  due  to  the  hysteresis  ^  phenomenon 
taking  place  in  all  dielectrics,  and  most  especially  in  poor  dielectrics  such 
as  wood,  concrete,  masoniy,  trees,  etc.,  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  aerial  and  hence  acted  upon  by  the  electrostatic  field  about 
the  aerial.  This  loss  resistance  is  analogous  to  that  due  to  magnetic 
hysteresis  in  iron  and  is  an  inverse  function  of  the  frequency  or  a  direct 
function  of  the  wave-length  as  discussed  on  p.  169.  The  effective  resist- 
ance due  to  dielectric  loss  must,  therefore,  increase  as  the  wave-length 
increases  or  as  the  frequency  diminishes.  This  loss  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ^  taking  place  in  a  radiating  system  and  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  keeping  the  field  of  the  antenna  free  from  unnecessary 
obstructions  wherein  a  dielectric  loss  is  likely  to  take  place.  As  the  highest 
electric  gradient  occurs  near  the  end  of  an  H  or  T  antenna,  especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  poor  dielectrics  away  from  this  part  of  the  antenna. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship's  antenna  much  loss  may  occur  in  the  'lead-in" 
insulator  where  it  enters  the  radio  room;  in  case  the  radio  room  is  wood, 
no  metal  (except  the  wire  itself)  should  be  used  in  this  insulator.  When  the 
radio  room  is  metal  or  where  the  'lead-in"  wire  has  to  go  through  metallic 
bulkheads,  a  considerable  power  loss  occurs  in  the  insulator. 

(2)  The  loss  in  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  aerial  wire  should  be  kept 
low  by  making  the  wire  of  laige  cross-section  and  good  conducting  material. 
The  large  useful  cross-section  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  large  number 
of  very  fine  wires  which  are  insulated  from  one  another  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  skin  effect  increasing  the  resistance.^  The  material  is  generally 
some  bronze  (phosphor  or  silicon  bronze),  since  this  combines  fair  con- 
ductivity with  great  tensile  strength;  mechanical  considerations  generally 
determine  the  kind  of  cable  to  use,  in  that  many  times  a  seven-strand 
cable  is  used  which  has  practically  as  much  skin  effect  as  solid  wire. 

(3)  The  loss  in  the  resistance  of  the  counterpoise  necessarily  occurs 
because  there  are  currents  flowing  therein  which  must  produce  a  Joulean 
loss  of  power  as  they  encounter  a  resistance.  A  coimterpoise  should  be 
made  of  the  smallest  possible  resistance.  Where  the  ground  is  the  counter- 
poise it  is  important  that  connection  be  made  thereto  by  means  of  a  large 
number  of  copper  plates  buried  all  aroimd  the  antenna  in  soft,  moist  soil. 
It  was  already  pointed  out  how  the  multiple  tuned  antenna  may  be 
employed  in  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  ground  resistance. 

(4)  Loss  due  to  eddy  currents  in  neighboring  conductors  may  be  di- 
minished by  eliminating  as  much  as  possible  all  metal  masses  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  antenna.  Of  course  this  is  quite  impossible  in  so  far 
as  metallic  masts  are  generally  used  to  support  the  antenna,  and,  besides, 

*  See  pp.  166  et  seq. 

'  See  Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  paper  No.  269,  by  J.  M.  Miller. 

*  See  pp.  122  et  seq. 
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if  these  masts  were  replaced  by  wooden  or  concrete  masts  the  latter  might 
suffer  considerable  dielectric  loss. 

Since  eddy  currents  and  the  loss  due  thereto  increases  with  an  increase 
of  the  frequency  it  follows  that  the  effective  resistance  representing  this 
loss  increases  with  the  frequency  or  decreases  with  an  increase  of  the  wave- 
length. 

(5)  The  loss  due  to  the  leakage  currents  flowing  between  the  aerial 
and  the  coxmterpoise  should  be  kept  down  by  using  siiitable  insulators 
between  the  antenna  wires  and  the  supports  and  also  between  the  lead-in 
wire  and  any  walls  through  which  it  passes  so  that  the  resistance  of  the 
leakage  paths  may  be  made  as  high  as  possible.  The  resistance  of  the 
leakage  paths  is,  of  course,  very  much  diminished  in  wet  weather  and, 
especially,  where  sprays  from  a  rough  sea  reach  the  aerial.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  submarines  the  ordinaiy  antenna  is 
very  inefficient,  except  on  a  smooth  sea,  because  of  the  salt-water  sprays 
producing  large  leakage  currents  to  ground  and  thus  absorbii^  the  largest 
part  of  the  energy  given  to  the  antenna. 

Since  the  loss  due  to  leakage  is  a  direct  function  of  the  (voltage)^ 
and  the  latter  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  frequency  (for  a  given 
current)  it  follows  that  the  effective  resistance  correponding  to  leakage 
loss  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  frequency  and  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  wave-length. 

(6)  The  loss  due  to  corona  takes  place  at  high  voltages  and  is  due 
to  the  partial  ionization  of  the  air  about  the  antenna  wires,  which  causes 
the  air  to  become  a  partial  conductor  and  carry  a  current.  At  night  the 
corona  effect  is  visible  through  the  glow  which  accompanies  it.  The 
corona  does  not  begin  to  take  place  except  at  a  certain  definite  voltage, 
which,  however,  varies  with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  conductors;  this 
critical  voltage  is  smallest  where  the  conductors  are  small  and  at  points 
and  comers.  Once  the  critical  voltage  has  passed,  a  large  amount  of 
energy  loss  may  take  place  due  to  corona.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  phenom- 
enon is  to  a  certain  extent  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  power  which 
may  be  radiated  by  an  antenna  in  so  far  as,  for  an  antenna  of  certain 
dimensions,  the  greater  the  power  given  thereto  the  greater  must  be  the 
voltage  and  hence  the  greater  the  corona  loss;  thus,  for  a  certain  antenna 
there  is  a  Umit  to  the  power  input,  beyond  which  it  is  inadvisable  to  go 
because  a  large  amount  of  power  is  wasted  due  to  corona  loss,  and  Uttle 
is  gained  as  far  as  power  radiated  is  concerned. 

This  limit  is  reached  when  the  voltage  at  the  ends  of  the  antenna  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  volts.  ^  This  is  one  reason  why  the  use 
of  very  large  radiating  systems  for  large  stations  is  imperative  in  order 

*  As  mentioned  before  this  limit  depends  upon  how  well  the  antenna  conductors  are 
kept  free  from  sharp  points  and  edges. 
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that  the  large  capacity  resulting  therefrom  may  keep  the  voltage  below 
the  limit  of  corona  loss  even  for  large  amounts  of  power  input.  The 
effective  resistance  representing  this  loss  is  for  a  fixed  current  an  inverse 
function  of  the  frequency  and  a  direct  function  of  the  wave-length,  for 
voltages  above  the  critical  value. 

From  the  above  we  have,  then,  that  for  a  certain  antenna  and  for  a 
fixed  current  therein: 

Radiation  resistance  is  an  inverslB  function  of  (X)^; 

Resistance  correspondirig  to '(2J  ,(3)  and  (4)  (eddy  currents  and 

skin  effect)  decreases  as  X  increases; 
Resistance  corresponding  to  (1),  (5)  and  (6)  (dielectric  loss,  leakage, 

corona)  increase  with  increase  in  X. 

The  above  relations  are  roughly  indicated  in  Fig.  52,  where  the  various 
components  of  the  antenna  resistance  have  been  plotted,  together  with 


Total  aiitei)in^«»r8tance 
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Radiation 
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FiQ.  52. — ^Various  components  of  antenna  resistance,  showing  approximately  how  they 

vary  with  wave-length. 

curves  showing  the  total  loss  resistance  and  the  total  antenna  resistance. 
From  the  component  curves  A,  S,  and  C,  we  have  obtained  the  total  loss 
resistance  curve,  by  adding  the  ordinates  of  curves  B  and  C,  and, 
finally,  the  total  antenna  resistance,  curve  i/,  by  adding  the  ordinates 
of  the  curves  A,  S,  and  C,  The  important  point  brought  out  by  the 
curves  is  that,  because  some  of  the  loss  resistance  components  are  a  direct 
function,  and  others  an  inverse  function,  of  the  wave-length,  it  follows 
that  the  total  loss  resistance  has  a  minimum  value,  as  represented  by  the 
point  K  on  curve  F,    It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  from  the  point  of  view 
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Fig.  63. — ^Total  resistanoe  curve  for  a  ship's  antenna. 


of  the  losses  the  best  wave-length  at  which  to  use  an  antenna  should  be 
that  corresponding  to  point   K,  and  in  practice  this  is  approximately 

the  most  eflScient  wave- 
length at  which  to  op- 
erate an  antenna. 

The  curves  given 
above  are  pm^y  of  a 
theoretical  nature,  be- 
cause the  components 
of  the  antenna  resist- 
ance cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily measured  by  the 
methods  at  present 
available.  However,  to- 
tal resistance  curves 
of  actual  antemis, 
which  are  easily  ob- 
tained, are  all  found  to 
have  the  shape  of  curve 
H,  and  the  point  of 
mimimum  resistance  is  always  found  to  be  at  wave-lengths  considerably 
greater  than  the  fundamental  wave-length,  perhaps  twice  as  great. 

Some  typical  resistance  curves  of  actual  antennse  are  given  herewith; 
Fig.  63  shows  the  resist- 
ance for  a  ship's  antenna 
for  which  the  minimum 
resistance  takes  place  at 
a  wave-length  of  3.5 
times  the  fundamental. 
The  ordinary  laYid  sta- 
tion antenna  resistance 
resembles  this  curve  in 
form,  but  generally  the 
resistance  increases  with 
the  longer  wave-lengths 
more  rapidly  than  does 
that  given  in  Fig.  53. 
Fig.  54  gives  the  total  Fig.  54. — ^Resistance  curves  for  two  types  of  aeroplane 
resistance    for  an  aero-  antenna, 

plane    antenna    of    the 

trailing-wire  type  and  one  of  the  skid-fin  type;  both  of  these  antennse  have 
about  the  same  fundamental  wave-length.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  trailing- 
wire  antenna  curve  shows  large  resistance  to  the  left  of  the  minimum  value, 
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while  the  other  curve  shows  large  resistance  to  the  right  of  the  minimum 
value.  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows :  a  trailing-wireantenna  is  a  much  bet- 
ter radiator  than  a  skid-fin  antenna,  hence  the  radiation  resistance  should 
be  larger  in  the  former  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  curve  to  the  left 
of  the  minimum,  which  is  very  much  affected  by  the  radiation  resistance, 
should  have  the  larger  ordinates  in  the  trailing  antenna  than  in  the  skid- 
fin  antenna  curve.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  skid-fin  antenna  is  very 
close  to  the  aeroplane  structure,  the  dielectric  and  leakage-loss  resistance 
should  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  trailing-wire  antenna,  and  hence 
the  ordinates  of  the  resistance  curve  to  the  right  of  the  minimum  value 
should  be  much  larger.  The  minimum  resistance  for  the  skid-fin  antenna 
is  seen  to  be  less  than  for  the  other  in  view  of  the  shorter  length  of  wire 
used  and  hence  less  ohmic  resistance.^ 

The  very  large  land  stations  have  a  minimum  antenna  resistance 
between  1  and  2  ohms;  the  minimum  resistance  for  the  antenna  of  a 
5-kw.  set  is  generally  between  5  and  10  ohms.  Portable  field  antennae 
sometimes  have  a  resistance  as  high  as  50  ohms. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  resistance  of  an  ordinary  antenna  applies 
to  a  coil  radiator  as  well,  except,  of  course,  that  the  components  of  the 
total  resistance  are  related  to  one  another  in  a  somewhat  different  way; 
and  this  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  any  one  type  of  antenna  relative 
to  any  other.  The  most  important  thing  about  a  coil  radiator  is  that 
its  counterpoise  or  groimd  resistance  is  practically  eliminated,  and  hence 
a  much  less  total  resistance  is  obtained.  Therefore,  a  certain  voltage 
will,  when  impressed  upon  a  coil  radiator,  produce  a  much  larger  current 
than  in  a  simple  antenna  having  the  same  radiation  resistance  as  the  coil; 
hence  it  is  possible  to  radiate  lai^r  amounts  of  power  by  means  of  the 
coil  than  one  might  at  first  think;  for  ordinary-sized  coils,  however,  the 
frequency  must  be  very  high  if  appreciable  power  is  to  be  radiated. 

Natural  Wave-length  of  Antenna. — Consider  an  antenna  in  its  simplest 
form,  i.e.,  a  long  vertical  wire  connected  to  the  alternator  as  shown  in 
Fig.  55.    The  antenna  wire  has: 

(1)  Distributed  inductance. 

(2)  Distributed  capacity. 

(3)  Distributed  resistance. 

(1)  The  distributed  inductance  is  due  to  the  ability  of  every  part  of 
the  antenna  to  develop  magnetic  Unes  of  force.  Assiuning  the  absence 
of  magnetic  material  near  the  antenna,  its  inductance  per  unit  length 
should  be  practically  uniform  throughout  its  height. 

^  For  a  number  of  curves  of  aircraft  antenna  resistance  see  Johnson's  paper  in  I.  R.  E., 
Vol.  8,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Also  see  Scientific  paper  No.  341  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  J.  M.  Cork. 
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(2)  The  distributed  capacity  consists  of  the  capacity  between  the 
wire  and  the  counterpoise,  or  earth,  and  is  in  general  different  for  different 
parts  of  the  antenna. 

(3)  The  distributed  resistance  of  the  antenna  is  due  to  radiation  and 
all  the  losses  taking  place.    This  total  resistance  per  unit  length  of  wire 

maybe  considered  to  be  about  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  antenna  height. 

The  antenna  as  a  whole  has  a  certain  value 
of  effective  inductance,  effective  capacity  and 
effective  resistance,  all  of  which,  when  defined 
in  terms  of  current  at  the  base  of  the  antenna, 
change  with  the  frequency  of  the  currents  flow- 
ing through  the  wire.  It  has  already  been 
shown  how  the  effective  resistance  changes  with 
the  frequency  or  wave-length.  The  effective 
inductance  and  capacity  change  with  the  fre- 
quency because,  as  will  be  presently  demon- 
strated, the  distribution  of  the  voltage  and 
current  over  the  antenna  changes  with  the 
wave-length  or  frequency.  Thus,  if  the  an- 
tenna inductance,  say,  is  measiu*ed  for  a  cer- 
tain value  of  X  and  some  effective  value  of 
current,  /o,  at  the  alternator,  and  if,  then, 
the  wave-length  is  changed  while  the  effective 

value  of  the  current  lo  is  maintained  the  same, 

Fig.  55. — ^In  an  actual  antenna  .u     x  x  i         x*     a,  ^  x*        x xi. 

the  capacity,  inductance,  and  *^«  ^^^^  magnetic  flux  emanatmg  from  the 

resi8tance,are  distributed  and  antenna  will  be  different  on  account  of  the 
must  be  so  considered  when  different  distribution  of  cu  Tent,  and  the  in- 
accurate equations  for  cur-  ductance  will  necessarily  be  different.  If,  for 
rent  and  voltage  are  desired,  [ngtance,  the  effective  value  of  the  current 

over  the  antenna  were  as  in  a,  Fig.  56  (an 
impossible  condition)  every  part  of  the  antenna  would  be  nearly  as  effect- 
ive in  producing  magnetic  flux,  while  if  the  current  distribution  were 
as  in  b,  with  the  same  current,  /o,  at  the  alternator,  the  parts  of  the  antenna 
farthest  removed  from  the  alternator  would  not  be  very  effective  in  pro- 
ducing magnetic  flux,  thus  making  the  inductance  smaller  as  compared 
with  a. 

A  similar  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  the  capacity,  because  the  volt- 
age distribution  along  the  antenna  varies  with  the  wave-length,  and  hence 
the  ability  of  the  different  parts  of  the  antenna  to  produce  electrostatic 
lines  of  force  varies  with  the  wave-length. 

Distribution  of  Current  and  Voltage  along  the  Antenna  Wire. — It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  current  and  voltage  cannot  be  the 
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same  throughout  the  antenna  wire  of  Fig.  55.  The  current  in  such  a 
wire  exists  because  electrons  are  being  made  to  flow  alternately  into  and 
ovi  of  a  capacity ;  at  the  very  end  of  the  wire  past  which  there  is  no  capacity 
the  current  must  be  zero  and  will  grow  in  value  for  points  farther  away 
from  the  end.  The  flow  of  this  rapidly  alternating  capacity  current 
(leading  ciurrent)  through  the  inductance  of  the  antenna  wire  produces 
an  increasing  voltage  as  we  proceed  towards  the  end  of  the  wire,  a  phenom- 
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Fig.  57. 


Fio.  56. — If  the  current  at  the  base  of  an  antenna  is  held  constant  while  frequency  is 
changed  the  distribution  of  current  along  the  antenna  will  change;  this  will  change 
the  amoimt  of  magnetic  energy  associated  with  the  antenna  and  hence  will  change 
its  effective  self-induction. 

Fio.  57. — By  considering  the  leakage,  capacitance,  inductance,  and  resistance  of  a 
small  element  ds,  the  equations  for  current  and  voltage  may  be  obtained.  Even  if 
the  resistance  and  leakage  are  neglected  fairly  acciu^te  expressions  will  be  obtained. 

enon  which  is  well  known  to  the  electrical  engineer  in  the  case  of  long- 
distance transmission  lines.  In  order  more  fully  to  understand  the  dis- 
tribution of  current  and  voltage  we  are  giving  below  the  expressions  for 
the  current  and  voltage  in  a  simplified  antenna  or,  more  definitely,  an 
antenna  having  uniformly  distributed  inductance  and  capacity  and  no 
resistance  whatever.    Thus,  let  AB,  Fig.  57,  represent  such  an  antenna. 

Let  jE? =e.m.f.  vector  at  any  point  P,  the  effective  value  of  the  e.m.f. 

being  E\ 
/« current  vector  at  any  point  P,  the  eflfective  value  of  the 
current  being  7; 
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8  =: distance  from  A  to  P,  in  centimeters; 

I » length  of  antenna  in  centimeters; 
Li  =  inductance  of  antenna  in  henries  per  centimeter; 
Ci  =  capacity  of  antenna  in  farads  per  centimeter; 

w  » angular  velocity  of  alternator  e.m.f.  in  radians  per  sec.; 

X  =  inductive  reactance  in  ohms  per  centimeter  =  wZa ; 

b = capacity  susceptance  in  mhos  per  centimeter  =  a>Ci ; 
Eo  =e.m.f.  vector  at  alternator  end  of  antenna; 
Jo «  current  vector  at  alternator  end  of  antenna. 

By  suitable  mathematical  analysis  ^  it  may  be  shown  that,  if  the 
antenna  resistance  is  neglected, 

io  ^j -T=Eo  isji  Vbx  I (36) 

Vbx 

» 

E %=:^  cos  Vte  a-«) (37) 

cos  "vbx  I 

/  =  — r^=^  Bin  Vbi  (1-8) (38) 

sin  v6xi 

If  we  let  d  ~  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  antenna  in  centimeters, 
then 

d==l-8 (39) 

call 

a  =  Vbz. (40) 

Substitute  (39)  and  (40)  in  Eqs.  (36),  (37),  (38)  and  we  have  the  simple 

equations: 

b- 

7o  =7 -£o  tan  aZ (41) 

a 

» 

E — ^,cosad (42) 

cos  (U 

7=^-^  sin  ad. (43) 

sm  al 

From  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  we  note  that  both  E  and  I  are  trigonometric 
functions  of  the  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  antenna  d.    E  varies 

•  •  • 

with  cos  ad  and  I  varies  with  —sin  ad,  therefore  E  and  /  must  differ  by 
90°  in  "  space  phase."  In  Fig.  58  the  abscissae  of  curves  E  and  /  repre- 
sent the  values  of  the  e.m.f.  vector  and  current  vector  respectively,  at 
various  points  along  the  antenna,  obtained  by  the  application  of  Eqs. 

^  Sec  John  M.  Miller,  "  Electrical  Oscillations  in  Antennas  and  Inductance  Coils," 
Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol.  7,  No.  3. 
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(42)  and  (43).  At  the  end  of  the  antenna  the  current  vector  is  zero 
while  the  voltage  vector  is  a  maximum.  At  the  alcernator  end  E  and  j 
may  have  any  value,  depending  upon  the  value  of  Vbx  and  the  height 
of  antenna.  The  example  represented  by  the  curves  is  not  one  which 
is  ever  purposely  realized  in  practice,  since  the  antenna  would,  in  this 
case,  produce  a  comparatively  weak  electromagnetic  field,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  current  and  voltage  are  positive  over  certain  portions  of  the 

antenna  and  negative  over  others;  hence 
the  effect  of  certain  parts  of  the  antenna 
would  be  partly  or  fully  neutralized  by 
other  parts.  The  curves,  however,  show 
a  more  or  less  extreme  possibility.    The 


Fig.  68. 


Fia.  59. 


Fig.  58. — ^A  possible  form  of  excitation  of  an  antenna,  at  a  frequency  much  higher  than 

its  natural  frequency. 

Fig.  59. — The  ordinary  form  of  voltage  and  current  distribution  on  an  unloaded  antenna, 

excited  at  its  natural  wave-length. 

more  usual  case  is  that  represented  by  Fig.  59;   this   case  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  a  little  later. 

Again,  we  note  from  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  that,  since  E  and  7  are  trigono- 
metric functions  of  ad,  this  quantity  must  represent  a  ^yace  rate  of  change 
of  angle,  as  distinguished  from  w,  which  represents  a  time  rate  of  change 
of  angle.    Now,  looking  at  the  curves  of  Fig.  58,  which  represent  nothing 
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but  so-called  stationary  waves  of  e.m.f.  and  current,  the  distance  between 
such  points  as  B  and  D  must  be  the  length  of  the  stationary  wave  over 
the  antenna,  and  this  distance  must  be  such  as  to  make 

aXi=2^, 
where 

Xi  =  wave-length  of  stationary  waves  in  centimeterSy 
or 

Xi=^ (44) 

a 

Since  

a-Vftx  and  6  =  a>Ci,  x  =  wLi, 

a=coVLiCi (45) 

If 

/= frequency  of  alternator  in  cycles  per  second, 

/=5-  and  substituting  in  (45), 

a=2T/vT]A (46) 

The  quantity     .         is  shown  in  electrical  engineering  texts  to  be  very 

vLiCi 

nearly  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light  or  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 

electromagnetic  waves  emanating  from  an  antenna  through  the  air. 

If  y=  velocity  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in 

cm. /sec, 

_i V 

and  substituting  in  (46) 

2irf 

and  finally  substituting  this  expression  for  a  in  Eq.  (44)  we  have: 

Xi=^.    ...;......     (47) 

Thus,  the  length  of  the  antenna  stationary  waves,  Xi,  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves  divided  by  the  frequency;  but  this 
quotient  represents  the  length  of  the  electromagnetic  waves,  therefore, 
the  wavelength  of  the  stationary  antenna  waives  is  equal  to  the  wave-length 
of  the  electro-magnetic  waves  in  free  space. 

Now,  going  back  to  Eq.  (41)  on  p.  754  we  may  solve  for  the  value 

of  T— ,  thus: 
/o 

|2  =  -iJcotaZ (48) 

/o  * 
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Since  Eo  and  7o  are  the  e.m.f.  and  current  at  the  alternator  their  ratio 
must  be  the  effective  impedance  of  the  antenna  at  the  point  where  the 
alternator  is  connected.  In  our  case  the  expression  for  this  impedance 
is  always  imaginary,  and  therefore,  represents  the  value  of  the  reactance. 
This  result  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  resistance  has  been  omitted  in 
our  simplified  discussion. 

Let  Xo  » antenna  reactance  at  the  alternator  in  ohms. 


Then 


Substituting  for 


we  have 


Xo  =  -^  cot  aZ (49) 

* 

I 

Xo — ^^cota^^^ (50) 


or 


cot?^ (51) 


where  X=  wave-length  of  electromagnetic  waves,  in 

centimeters. 

The  value  of  this  reactance  will  apparently  vary,  for  a  fixed  X,  as  we 

2tZ 
vary  the  antenna  height  L    When  I  is  such  as  to  make  cot  -r-  "=0,  then 

A 

the  reactance  is  zero  and  the  antenna  will  resonate  to  the  alternator  fre- 
quency.   This  will  happen  when: 

^^=|or|or(2»+l)|,        .......     (52) 

or  when 

l^^OTl^iX  or  l^(^^y. 

And  since  X  is  also  equal  to  the  wave-length  of  the  stationary  antenna 
waves,  it  follows  that  the  antenna  will  resonate  to  the  frequency  of  the 
alternator  when  the  antenna  height  is  such  that  there  will  result  a  dis- 
tribution of  e.m.f.  and  current  vectors  which  will  produce  either  i  or  f 
or  i,  etc.,  of  a  stationary  wave. 

If  the  expression  for  Xo  as  given  by  Eq.  (50)  be  plotted  against  values 
of  alternator  frequency,^  everything  else  remaining  the  same,  we  would 
have  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  60.  At  the  points  1,  3,  5  the  antenna  react- 
ance is  zero,  and  the  frequencies  at  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  are  in  ratios  1:3:5:7, 

*  For  experimental  curves  showing  this  effect  see  Fig.  109,  p.  109. 
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etc.  Hence  the  antenna  can  be  made  to  resonate  at  the  frequency  /i  and 
at  frequencies  three  times,  five  times,  seven  times,  etc.,  /i.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Uttle  to  either  side  of  the  points  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  the  reactance  is 
infinite  and  directly  at  the  points  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  the  resistance  of  the  antenna, 
as  measured  at  the  base,  becomes  infinite  so  that  practically  no  current 
can  be  caused  to  pass  into  the  antenna  at  the  frequencies  /2,,/4,  /e,  et<;., 
which  are  two  times,  four  times,  six  times,  etc.,  the  first  resonating  fre- 
quency/i.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  point  out  here  that  the  first  resonating 
frequency  /i  is  such  as  to  produce  one-quarter  of  a  stationary  wave  over 
the  antenna,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  discussion  of  p.  757.     This 


Fia.  60. — Ab  the  frequency  impressed  on  an  antenna  is  varied  the  reactance  (as  measured 
at  the  base)  goes  through  the  changes  indicated  here;  in  case  an  antenna  with  appre- 
ciable resistance  had  been  considered  the  reactance  changes  from  its  high  positive 
value  to  high  negative  value  by  going  through  zero  values  at  2,  4  and  6. 


frequency  and  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  it  are  known  as  the 
fundamental  or  natural  frequency  and  wave-length  of  antenna  respectively. 

An  antenna  if  excited  by  means  of  a  spark  gap  will  naturally  have  cur- 
rents produced  in  it  of  the  frequency  corresponding  to  zero  reactance, 
and  therefore  of  the  fundamental  frequency  and  wave-length;  it  is  i)oasible 
by  putting  proper  discontinuities  in  the  antenna,  to  cause  this  frequency 
to  be  three  times  and  even  fivQ  times  the  fundamental.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that,  whenever  the  simple  antenna  oscillates  freely,  no  matter 
how  excited,  it  does  so  at  the  natural  or  fundamental  wave-length. 

The  curves  of  Kg.  60  also  show  that  the  reactance  of  the  antenna  may 
be  negative  (condensive)  or  positive  (inductive),  depending  entirely  upon 
the  frequency  at  which  it  is  used. 

In  the  above  discussion  we  have  assumed  an  antenna  consisting  of 
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a  vertical  wire  and  having  distributed  inductance  and  capacity,  and  no 
resistance.  The  presence  of  the  resistance  makes  the  results  only  slightly 
different,  and  so  does  the  fact  that  the  capacity  is  not  quite  uniformly 
distributed. 

Consider  now  an  actual  antenna  with  a  flat  top.  If  the  top  consists 
of  a  single  horizontal  wire  of  the  same  size  as  the  vertical  wire,  then  it 
may  be  shown  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  for  the  simplest  antenna 
that,  assuming  imiformly  distributed  capacity  and  inductance  throughout, 
the  total  length  ABCy  Kg.  61,  represents  one-quarter  of  the  fundamental 
wave-length  of  the  antenna. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  top  consists  of  a  number  of  horizontal  wires, 
as  in  Fig.  62,  then  the  problem  is  somewhat  complicated,  because  the 
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Fig.  61. — In  the  case  of  an  inverted  L  antenna  the  natural  wave-length  is  slightly  more 

than  four  times  the  extreme  length  A-B-C, 

Fig.  62. — ^An  antenna  with  a  wide  top  has  a  natiu'al  wave-length  considerably  greater  than 
four  times  the  extreme  length  A-B-C;  by  spreading  out  the  wire  A-B  (separating 
the  different  strands  sufficiently  and  bringing  them  down  in  a  cylindrical  form)  the 
natural  wave-length  may  be  brought  down  to  very  nearly  four  times  the  length  A-B-C. 

capacity  and  inductance  per  unit  length  of  the  part  BC  are  different  from 
those  for  part  AB.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  part  BC 
the  capacity  per  unit  length  is  kn  times  ^  that  of  a  single  wire,  while  the 

inductance  per  unit  length  is  t-  times  that  of  a  single  wire,  the  product 

Kn 

of  these  two  quantities  remains  the  same,  and  it  is  safe  to  take  the  dis- 
tance ABC  as  again  being  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  fundamental 
wave-length  of  the  antenna. 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  simple  rule  increases  as  the  form  of  the  aerial 
departs  from  the  simple  one  given  in  Fig.  57.  It  has  been  found  experi- 
mentally that  the  natiu*al  wave-length  is  connected  to  the  extreme  length 

'  A;  is  a  constant  less  than  unity;  it  approaches  unity  as  the  different  wires  of  the 
antenna  are  spaced  farther  apart. 
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of  the  antenna  (from  ground,  up  lead  wire  to  farthest  point  of  aerial) 
about  as  given  here 

Vertical  wire 4-4. li 

T  aerial  with  small  tops 4.3-    51 

T  aerial  with  broad  tops 5-    61 

Umbrella  aerial 6-  lOZ 

Horizontal  wire,  1  meter  from  ground SI 

The  capacities  of  antennse  vary  from  perhaps  0.4X10~*  farads  to 
20X10~®  farads;  the  lower  value  being  for  small  portable  field  antenns 
and  the  higher  value  for  large  high  power  stations.    The  ordinary  ship 

antennna  has  a  capacity  between  1 X  10~* 
and  2  X 10-®  farads. 

In  the  case  of  a  coil  radiator  the  cap>ac- 
ity  of  the  condenser  C,  Fig.  63,  is  gener- 
ally very  large  as  compared  with  the 
distributed  capacity  over  the  conductor 
ABCD, hence  the  latter  maybe  neglected 
and  the  fundamental  wave-length  of  the 
circuit  may  be  obtained  from  the  induc- 
tance of  the  coil  and  the  capacity  C 
T^    «o    mv       *     1  1    -xu        Current  and  Voltage  Distribution  in 

Fig.  63.— The  natural  wave-length  ^      xr    >  t      j.  m. 

of  a  cofl  antenna  is  seldom  used;  Antenna  for  Vanous  Loadings.— The  ex- 
the  wave-length  is  calculated  from  pression  ''  Loading  of  an  antenna  "  applies 
the  value  of  L  of  the  coil  and  the  to  the  insertion  of  an  inductance  or  a 
amount  of  capacity  in  C.  condenser    in    series    therewith    for    the 

purpose  of  changmg  the  fundamental 
wave-length  of  the  antenna  circuit.  This  is  best  understood  by 
referring  to  the  curves  of  Fig.  64,  which  give  the  reactance,  at  differ- 
ent frequencies,  for  an  antenna,  for  a  coil,  and  for  a  condenser.  The 
antenna  reactance  curve  A  is  the  same  as  the  first  section  of  the  curve 
of  Fig.  60,  the  curve  for  the  inductance  is  a  straight  line,  since  inductive 
reactance  varies  directly  with  the  frequency,  and  the  curve  for  the  con- 
denser is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  since  condensive  reactance  varies 
inversely  as  the  frequency. 

If  the  antenna  and  the  coil  are  connected  in  series  it  is  plain  that  the 
total  reactance  will,  for  any  frequency,  be  the  algebraic  sxmi  of  the  two 
individual  reactances;  a  similar  thing  applies  to  the  case  where  a  con- 
denser is  connected  in  series  with  the  antenna.  The  resultant  reactance 
curves  are  shown  as  F  and  O.  Now,  considering  the  three  curves  A, 
Ff  Of  it  will  be  seen  that  the  antenna  alone  has  a  natural  frequency  of /i, 
the  antenna  with  the  coil  in  series  has  a  natural  frequency  of  /l ,  and  the 
antenna  with  the  condenser  in  series  has  a  natural  frequency  of  /c.  Thus, 
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the  effect  of  the  series  inductance  is  to  make  the  natural  frequency  of  the 
entire  antenna  circuit  smaller  (larger  wave-length)  than  that  of  the  antenna 
alone,  and  vice  versa  for  the  case  of  the  series  condenser. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  making  the  slope  of  the  curve  B  very  great 
(large  inductance)  the  antenna  circuit  may  be  caused  to  have  a  very 
much  lower  fimdamental  frequency  than  that  of  the  antenna  alone,  the 


Frequency 


A — Antenna  alone 

B-Coil 

D- Condenser 

F  —Antenna  +  wriei  coll 

G  —Antenna  •f^seiies  condenier 


Fig.  64. — ^The  diagram  of  reactances  of  an  antenna  (A),  &  coil  (B),  and  a  condenser 
{D)f  shows  how  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna  circuit  is  changed  by  adding 
loading  coil  or  shortening  condenser  in  the  base  of  the  antenna. 

limit  being  zero.  In  the  case  of  the  series  condenser  it  will  be  observed 
that  no  matter  how  large  we  make  its  reactance  (how  small  its  capacity) 
the  maximum  frequency  obtainable  is  twice  that  of  the  fundamental 
frequency  of  the  antenna  proper.  Thus,  if  an  antenna  has  a  natural 
wave-length  of,  say,  500  meters,  it  is  impossible  to  change  this  to  any- 
thing less  than  250  meters  by  placing  a  condenser  in  series  with  the 
antenna. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna, 
as  various  coils  or  condensers  are  used  in  series  with  it,  are  shown  in  Figs. 
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65,  66,  and  67.  A  single-wire  antenna  was  used  in  the  test,  about  175 
meters  long,  having  (unloaded)  a  natural  wave-length  of  700  meters. 
As  a  variable  inductance,  in  series  with  the  ground  connection  of  the 
antenna  was  changed,  the  natural  wave-length  of  the  loaded  antenna 
increased  as  shown  in  Fig.  65.  Then  keeping  the  value  of  the  loading 
inductance  fixed  at  1140  nh  a  variable  condenser  shunted  around  this 
load  coil  brought  about  the  changes  in  wave-length  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

The  effect  of  putting  a  "  short-wave  "  condenser  in  series  with  the 
base  of  the  antenna  is  shown  in  Fig.  67;  it  will  be  seen  that  with  no  capacity 
in  series  with  the  base  of  the  antenna  (that  is,  the  lower  end  of  the  antenna 
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Eia.  67. — ^Effect  of  putting  a  variable  oondenser  in  series  with  the  base  of  the  antenna. 


merely  left  free,  connected  to  nothing)  the  natural  wave-length  decreased 
(by  extrapolation  of  the  curve)  to  half  the  natural  wave-length  of  the 
groimded  antenna. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  an  antenna  is  generally  used  at 
frequencies  lower  than  its  fundamental,  and  therefore  antennas  have 
generally  a  loading  inductance  inserted  in  series.  The  series  condenser  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  case  of  receiving  antennas,  but  very  seldom  for 
tranmitting  antenna 

Current  and  Potential  Distribution  over  Antenna. — We  will  consider 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  Simple  antenna  (single  vertical  wire)  with  no  loading  indue- 
tance  or  series  condenser. 

(2)  Simple  antenna  with  loading  inductance  in  series. 
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(3)  Simple  antenna  with  condenser  in  series. 

(4)  Commercial  antenna  with  lai^  top  and  no  loading  inductance 
or  series  condenser. 

(5)  Commercial  antenna  with  loading  inductance. 

(6)  Commercial  antenna  with  condenser  in  series. 

It  is  imderstood  that  in  every  case  the  antenna  circuit  is  operated  at 
the  fxmdamental  frequency  of  the  circuit,  for  at  this  frequency  the  react- 
ance is  zero,  the  resistance  is  a  minimum,  and  the  current  a  maximum. 

Case  (1).  Eqs.  (42)  and  (43)  of  page  754,  give 


£= ;  COS  ad 


and 


cos  al 


7  = 


sin  (d 


sm  ad 


and  indicate  that,  since  the  antenna  height  (2)  is  equal  to  one-quarter 
of  a  wave-length,  the  voltage  and  current  curves  will  be  as  shown  in 

Fig.  59,  the  curves  being  sinusoidal;  the 
current  curve  will  be  one-quarter  of  a 
complete  sine  wave. 

Case  (2),  Fig.  68.  Here  the  X  of  the 
entire  circuit  will  be  lai^er  than  that  of 
the  antenna  alone,  therefore  the  antenna 
height  will  represent  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  wave-length.  Furthermore  the  cur- 
rent through  the  inductance  will  be  con- 
stant, but  the  voltage  over  it  will  vary 
from  DK  to  AH.  Hence  the  voltage  B'o 
at  the  beginning  of  the  antenna  wire  will 
be  much  larger  than  in  case  (1),  and  the 
insulators  at  the  point  A  will  need  to  be 
such  as  to  stand  a  lai^er  voltage. 

Case  (3),  Fig.  69.     Here  the  X  of  the 
entire  circuit  is  less  than  that  of  the  an- 
tenna alone;   hence   the   antenna   height 
will  represent  more  than   one-quarter  of 
Fig.  68. — Voltage  and  current  dis-  the     wave-length.       The    current    curve, 
tribution  in  simple  antenna  with  therefore,  has  its  zero  at  B,  its  maximum 
loading  coil.  ^^  jj  ^^j  decreases  to  Jo  at  F;  it  has  the 

same  value  on  both  sides  of  the  condenser. 
The  voltage  curve  is  a  maximum  at  B,  zero  at  K  and  becomes  negative 
thereafter;  however,  it  again  changes  sign  over  the  condenser. 
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Cases  (4),  (5)  and  (6),  illustrated  in  Pigs.  70, 71,  and  72,  are  analogoud 
to  cases  (I),  (2)  and  (3),  respectively,  except  that  the  distribution  of 
voltage  and  current  takes  place  over 
the  entire  antenna  length  and  not 
over  the  vertical  part  alone.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  vertical  part 
has  a  ciurent  of  more  nearly  con- 
stant eflFective  value  over  the  entire 
height;  of  course  this  result  is  especi- 
ally desirable  in  view  of  the  better 
radiation  produced  by  a  uniform  cur- 
rent over  the  vertical  wire. 

Experimental  curves  of  voltage 
and  current  distribution  for  a  low- 
frequency  circuit,  representing  at  low 
frequency  what  an  antenna  does  at  ^ 
high  frequency,  bear  out  the  theo- 
retical predictions  already  discussed,    ^^^^^i^^       -^:^^^^^^» 

except  that,  whereas  in  the  theoreti-  Fig.  69.— Voltage  and  current  distribu- 
cal  curves  of  Figs.  69  and  72  we  have       tion  in  simple  antenna  with  shortening 
shown  the  effective  value  of  the  volt-      condenser, 
age  to  actually  become  zero  at  points 

marked  K^  this  does  not  happen  in  the  experimental  curves.^    The  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  curves  have  been  plotted 

on  the  basis  of  Eq.  (37), 
which  takes  no  accoxmt 
of  the  resistance  of  cir- 
cuit, while  actually  there  is 
resistance.  The  eflfect  of 
the  resistance  upon  the 
eJBFective  value  of  the  volt- 
age along  the  antenna  is, 
generally,  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  it  to  become 
zero  for,  at  the  nodal  point, 
v/M/mmm  where   the  voltage  should 

Fig.  70. — ^Voltage  and  current  in  unloaded  inverted  be  zero,  there  is  power  flow- 

L  antenna.  ing  past  the  nodal  point  to 

supply  the  losses  for  the 
rest  of  the  antenna,  and  in  order  for  this  to  take  place  the  voltage 
must  be  greater  than  zero.    In  the  case  of  no  resistance  the  voltage  along 

^  See  Morecroft,  ^'Experiments  with  long  electrical  conductors,"  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Vol. 
6,  No.  6,  Dec.,  I9I7. 
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the  antenna  has  different  effective  values,  but  the  same  phase  for  the 
same  half-wave  and  changes  in  phase  through  180"^  at  the  point  where  it 
passes  through  its  zero  value.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  actual  case 

the  voltage  all  along  the 
antenna  has  not  only 
different  effective  values, 
but  different  phases  as 
well,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  vector  diagram  of  Fig. 
73  where  the  vectors  rep- 
resent voltages  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  antenna 
of  Rg.  72,  the  numbered 
vectors  corresponding 
with  the  numbered  posi- 
'/////////////,w/////f  tions  on  the  antenna.     At 

Fia.  71.— Current  and  voltage  in  inverted  L  antenna  ^^^dal    points  the   voltage 

having  a  loading  coil.  would  be  veiy  small   as 

shown  at  £b;  its  magni- 
tude (for  a  given  impressed  voltage)  becomes  smaller  as  the  resistance 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  antenna  is  decreased. 

Direction  Finders. — This  is  the  name  given  to  receiving  antennae 
so  constructed  as  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  from 
which  the  signals  are  com- 
ing. The  simplest  direction 
finder  is  a  receiving  coil 
antenna;  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  on  p.  708, 
that  such  a  coil  when  used 
as  a  transmitterwill  produce 
the  maximum  intensity  of 
field  in  its  plane  and  the 
minimum  at  right  angles 
thereto;  in  a  similar  manner 
the  coil  will,  when  receiving, 
have  the  greatest  current 
produced  in  its  circuit  when  FiQ.  72.— Current  and  voltage  in  inverted  L  antenna 
its  plane  is  in  the  plane  of  ^*^«  shortening  condenser. 

propagation  of  the  waves 

and  the  minimum  when  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  propa- 
gation of  the  waves.  Thus,  if  the  coil  be  arranged  so  that  it  may  be 
made  to  rotate  with  respect  to  its  vertical  axis  while  signals  are  being 
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received,  then  when  the  coil  is  placed  into  a  position 

of  minimnm  or  zero  strength  of  signals  the  normal  to 

its  plane  indicates  the  direction  from  which  the  waves 

are  coming. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  aero* 

planes  a  coil  antenna  is  sometimes  used  for  receiving, 

which  is  kept  fixed  in  position  with  repect  to  the  aero- 
plane while  the  aeroplane  is  maneuvered  imtil  mini- 

mmn  strength  of  signals  is  obtained. 

In  order  to  obviate  the   necessity  of  moving  the 

coil  while  obtaining  bearings  Bellini  and  Tosi  invented 

the  so-called  goniometer  which  bears  their  name.    It 

consists  of  two  similar  coil  antennas,  Fig.  74,  at  right 

angles  to  each  other,  the  antennae  being  kept  station- 
ary.    Each  of  the  antennae  is  connected  in  series  with 

similar  coils  Di  and  Ih  and  variable  condensers  Fi,  F2, 

such  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  tune  to  the  incoming 

waves.    The  condensers  are  constructed  so  that  they 

may  both  be  varied   at  the  same  time    and  by  the 

same  amount,  in  order  for  both 
antennae  to  be  simidtaneously  tuned 
to  the  incoming  waves.  The  coils 
D\  and  D2  are  constructed  in  two 
parts  as  shown  in  Fig.  75,  leaving  a 
space  in  the  middle  for  a  coil  K 
which  maybe  rotated  with  respect 
to  a  line  through  0  as  an  axis.  The 
coil  K  is  connected  to  a  tuning 
condenser  to  which  there  is  attached  the  detecting 
circuit. 

The  signal  strength  will  vaiy  as  the  coil  K  is  rotated. 

This  may  be  shown  as  follows:  Let  in  Fig.  76  Di,  D2 

and  K  represent  the  planes  of  the  stationaiy  coils  Di 

and  Z>2  and  of  the  movable  coil  K  respectively;  also 

^^^      assmne,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  coil  antennae 

M.k'^^'^i  A\  and  A2  are  placed  so  that  the  plane  of  A\  is  parallel 

"^  p  to  that  of  2>i  and  the  plane  of  A2  parallel  to  that  of 

Z>2.  It  is  understood  that  the  coils  Z>i  and  Ih,  together 
with  the  respective  antennas  A\  and  A2  and  the  con- 
densers F\  and  F^  (see  Fig.  74)  are  so  adjusted  that 
each  circuit  has  a  natural  wave-length  equal  to  that  of 
the  incoming  waves  and  the  same  value  of  resistance 
as  the  other  circuit;  this  means  that  the  circuits  of  the 


^M 


Fig.  73.  — Voltage 
magnitudes  and 
phasesoftheanten- 
nashown  in  Fig.  72 ; 
at  the  nodal  points 
of  such  an  antenna 
the  voltage  is  not 
sero  as  the  curves 
of  Figs.  60  and  72 
would  indicate, 
but  a  certain  small 
value  depending 
upon  the  resistance 
of  the  antenna. 


Fi 


FiG.74.-P^of  sim- 
ilar coil  antenna 
placedat  right  an- 
gles to  each  other 
constitute  the 
Bellini-Tosi  direc- 
tion finder. 
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Totunincr  condemei' 
and  detector 


To  Antenna  1   ]      ' 


To  Antenna  S 


Fig.  75. — ^Arrangement  of  coils  in  the  base  of  the  two  antennae;  coil  K  may  be  rotated 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  signal  strength  induced  in  it  the  direction  of  the  send- 
ing station  (±180°)  can  be  obtained. 


/^Direction  of 
xt    oncoming  waTft 


Fia.  7C. — Diagram  for  analysis  of  the  action  of  the  direction  finder. 
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two  antennse  must  be  exactly  similar.  Assume  that  the  incoming 
electromagnetic  waves  are  harmonic  and  that,  therefore,  harmonic  e.m.f.'s 
will  be  induced  in  Ai  and  A2  which  will,  in  turn,  produce  harmonic  currents 
in  their  respective  circuits. 

Let  a=the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  incoming  waves 

with  the  plane  of  the  Ai  antenna; 
/3  =  angle  made  by  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  revolving 

coil  K  with  the  plane  of  the  Ai  antenna; 
t'l  =  instantaneous  value  of  current  in  circuit  Ai-Di-Fi 

(Fig.  74) ; 
t2 -instantaneous  value  of  current  in  circuit  A2-D2-P2 

(Fig.  74) ; 
ei  =  instantaneous  value  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  X  by  current 

in  Di; 
02  =  instantaneous  value  of  e.m.f.  induced  in  K  by  current 

in  1)2; 
6  =  instantaneous  value  of  total  e.m.f.  induced  in  K  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  Z>i  and  D2] 
/«= maximum  value  of  the  current  which  would  flow  in 
Ai-Di-Fi  or  A2-IhrF2  if  either  were  placed  with 
its  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  incoming 
waves; 
a)B angular  velocity  of  cmrrents  flowing  in  Ai-Di-Fi  and 

A2-'D2~'F2 ; 
Jlf  »coefl&cient  of  mutual  induction  between  K  and  either 
Di  or  D2  when  the  plane  of  X  is  parallel  to  either 
Di  or  D2. 

It  was  stated  on  p.  743  that  the  effective  value  (the  same  applies  to 
the  maximum  value)  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  receiving  coil  antenna, 
whose  plane  is  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  incoming  waves,  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  flow,  were  its  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
waves,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the 
waves  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  coil.    In  our  case,  therefore,  we  have: 

ii  =  / m  cos  a  sin  w< (63) 

By  imagining  that  Di  is  rotated  (counter-clockwise)  until  it  coincides 

with  position  shown  for  D2,  we  see  that  the  equation  for  current  in  coil 

D2  must  be 

^2  =  Im  cos  (a+90)  sin  w^  =  —  /»  sin  a  sin  (ot.       ...     (64) 

From  the  well-known  law  of  electromagnetic  induction 

ei  =  — Msin/3 -—■ (66) 

62  =  -Jlf  cos/3^ (66) 
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Substituting  in  (56)  and  (56)  the  values  of  ti  and  12  of  (53)  and  (54)  we 
have: 

ei  =  —<aMIn  cos  a  sin  /3  cos  w/, (57) 

e2  =  wAf/«,  sin  a  cos  /3  cos  w^, (58) 

e  =ei+ea  =  —(cMIm  cos  a><(co8  a  sin  /8— sin  a  cos /3).     .     (59) 

The  maximum  value  of  e  for  a  given  value  of  a  and  /3  evidently  occurs 
when  cos  w<  =  1  or 

Max  value  of  e^uMIm  (cos  a  sin  /5— sin  a  cos  /5).     .     .     (60) 

Since  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  coil  K  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  maximum  value  of  e,  and  since  this  latter  changes 
as  the  angle  P  is  changed,  i.e.,  as  the  position  of  K  changes,  it  follows 
that  the  signal  strength  will  vary  as  iiC  is  rotated  about  its  axis. 

We  may  now  find  the  values  of  /3  which  will  make  the  signal  strength 
zero  or  a  maximum  respectively;  this  will  occur  when  the  value  of  the 
parenthesis  of  Eq.  (60)  is  zero  or  a  maximum. 

We  can  put     cos  a  sin  /3  —sin  a  cos  /3 =sin  (/S— a)  and  then  get 

sin  (/3-a)  =0  when  /3-a=0'*  or  180"^ 

from  which /3«a  or  =  180°+a (61) 

sin  (/3— a)  *  maximum  when  /3— a  =  90^  or  270° 

from  which  /3  =  90°  +a  or  =  270°  +a.     .     .     (62) 

We  may  therefore  state  that  extinction  of  the  signals  will  take  place 
when  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  K  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  incoming  waves,  and  that  maximum  strength  of  signals  will  result 
when  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  X  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  incoming  waves.  It  will  be  noted  that,  in  this  particular  case,  where 
Di  and  D2  are  parallel  to  Ai  and  A2  respectively,  the  results  are  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  system  of  coils  were  reduced  to  the  coil  K  alone  used  as  a 
coil  antenna;  for,  when  the  plane  of  K  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  waves,  the  strength  of  signals  is  a  minimum,  and  when  the  plane 
of  K  points  towards  the  direction  of  the  waves,  the  strength  of  signals 
is  a  maximum. 

A  discussion  similar  to  the  one  given  above  may  be  applied  in  a  similar 
manner  and  with  similar  results  to  the  case  of  damped  waves.  Of  course 
it  is  plain  that  the  results  expressed  by  Eqs.  (61)  and  (62)  are  vitiated 
by  the  existence  of  any  dissimilarity  between  the  circuits  Ai-Di-Fi  and 
A2-'D2~F2.  In  order  to  avoid  any  dissimilarity  as  much  as  possible,  even 
at  the  expense  of  sensitiveness,  the  condensers  Fi  and  F2  are  often  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  circuits  are  thus  made  aperiodic. 

By  fitting  coil  K  with  a  suitably  calibrated  dial  and  rotating  the  coil 
until  weakest  signals  are  obtained,  the  direction  of  the  incoming  waves 
may  be  determined  with  a  ponips^tively  small  percentage  of  error.    Use 
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has  been  made  of  the  direction  finders  for  determining  the  position  of  a 
ship  or  aircraft  of  some  kind.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  S  which  is 
nearing  the  port,  the  ship  may  get  her  bearings  quite  accurately  in  one  of 
two  ways,  as  indicated  below  :^ 

(a)  The  ship  may  be  fitted  with  a  directional  receiver,  and  the  stations 
Ay  Bf  Cf  D  may  be  fitted  with  non-directional  transmitters  continually 
sending  out  different 
identifying  letters.  The 
operator  on  board  the 
ship  is  assumed  to  know 
the  positions  of  the  sta- 
tions Ay  By  C  and  D  on 
his  chart.  He  would 
obtain  the  angles  a,  j9,  y 
(see  Fig.  77)  by  mani- 
pidating  his  directional 
receiver.  By  plotting 
the  points  Ay  By  C,  D 
and  the  angles  a,  j9,  y 
the  position  of  the  ship 
may  be  obtained. 

(6)  The  ship  may 
be  fitted  with  a  non- 
directional  transmitter 
continually  sending  out 
some  identifying  letter, 
and  the  stations  A,  B, 
C,  D  may  be  fitted  with 
directional  receivers. 
The  operators  B,t  Ay  B, 
Cy  D  would,  by  manip- 
ulating their  direc- 
tional receivers,  obtain  Fig.  77.— Arrangement  of  shore  station  around  a  port  to 
the    angles    which    the  furnish  radio  compass  service  to  incoming  ships. 

lines  SAy  SB,  SCy  SD 

make  with  the  north  and  south  line  and  report  these  angles  by  telephone 
to  a  central  station  F,  where  the  angles  are  plotted  and  the  position 
of  the  ship  is  determined.  Station  F  will  then  transmit  the  position  of 
the  ship  by  radio  to  the  operator  on  board  the  ship. 

^  Ships  desiring  radio  compass  service  must  be  fitted  to  receive  on  450  meters  in 
American  ports  and  800  meters  in  European  ports;  thus  a  ship  sailing  from  American 
ports  should  now  have  receiving  equipment  calibrated  at  300  and  600  meters  (man- 
datory) as  well  as  450  and  800  meters. 
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This  latter  method  is  the  one  used  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  seems 
to  be  preferable  to  the  former,  in  so  far  as  this  requires  the  presence  of  a 
skillful  operator,  capable  of  plotting  the  ship's  position,  on  board  each 
ship,  whereas  in  the  other  case  all  the  plotting  is  done  in  one  single  cen- 
tral station,  where  much  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained. 

So  far  we  have  shown  how,  by  means  of  the  single  coil  antenna  or  by 
means  of  a  goniometer,  we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  plane  parallel 

to  which  the  electromagnetic  waves  are 
acting;  but  we  have  not  yet  determined 
the  exact  direction  of  the  incoming  waves. 
Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  find  that  the 
waves  may  be  acting  along  the  line  AB, 
but  not  whether  they  are  coming  from  A 
or  from  B;  this  determination  is  techni- 
cally known  as  the  "elimination  of  the 
180°  uncertainty."  In  most  instances  the 
direction  from  which  the  waves  are  coming 
is  known,  especially  in  communication 
between  ship  and  shore  and  vice  versa; 
but  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  180^  uncer- 
tainty the  single-coil  antenna  or  the  double- 
coil  antenna  of  a  goniometer  is  accom- 
panied by  a  vertical-wire  antenna  located 
in  the  axis  of  the  coil  or  coils,  as  shown 
for  the  case  of  the  single  coil  antenna  of 
Fig.  78,  where  A  BCD  is  the  coil  antenna, 
FG  the  vertical-wire  antenna,  connected 
to  ground  in  series  with  the  tuning  in- 
ductance H  and  the  key  K.  The  in- 
ductance H  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  coil 
N  inserted  in  series  with  the  coil  antenna 
The  operation  of  obtaining  the  direction  of 
the  incoming  waves  would  be  as  follo^^'s: 
(1)  With   key  K  open  and   the   coil 

uncertainty  it  is  necessary  to  use        ,  x  j  •   x  'x-  i. 

„  „. ,       .      „  .  ..      antenna  turned  mto  some  position  where 

a  simple  antenna  in  connection  ^ 

with  the  coa  antenna.  t^e  signals  may  be  easily  heard,  tune   the 

coil  antenna  circuit  to  the  incoming  wave- 
frequency  by  means  of  condenser  P. 

(2)  Close  Kf  and,  without  changing  condenser  P,  adjust  H  until  the 
circuit  of  the  vertical  wire  antenna  is  tuned  to  the  frequency  of  the  incom- 
ing waves,  which  will  be  denoted  by  maximum  noise  in  the  receivers  con- 
nected in  the  detecting  apparatus. 


To  detectinc 
apparatui 

Fig.  78.— -To    eliminate    the    180* 
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(3)  Again  open  key  K.  Turn  the  coil  antenna  until  the  signals  dis- 
appear or  become  a  minimum.  The  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  when 
in  this  position  represents  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  incoming 
waves. 

(4)  With  key  K  still  open  turn  the  coil  antenna  90^  from  position  of 
(3).    Maximmn   signal   strength  will       ^ 
then  be  obtained. 

(5)  With  the  coil  antenna  in  the 
position  of  (4)  depress  key  K.  The 
signal  strength  will  either  increase  or 
decrease  relative  to  that  of  (4),  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  direction  from 
which  the  waves  are  coming.  If  the 
signal  strength  decreases  upon  closing 
K  the  waves  are  coming  from  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  if  it  increases  the 
waves  are  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  Whether  it  is  one  direction 
or  the  other  may  be  told  by  previously 
calibrating  the  entire  apparatus. 
Waves  are  used  for  this  calibration 
which  are  known  to  come  from  a 
definite  direction. 

The  reason  for  the  behavior  of  the 
vertical-wire    antenna  together  with 
the  coil  antenna  is  as   follows:   Con-  Fig.  79.— Direction  of  assumed  positive 
sider  Fig.  79  and  let  the  arrows  repre-      e.m.f.  induced  in  the  conductors  of 
sent  the   assumed  positive  directions      ^®  *^^  antenna  of  Fig.  78. 
of  the    electromotive   forces   in   the 

wires  AB,  FXr,  CD.  Let  the  direction  of  the  incoming  waves  be  as  repre- 
sented by  W,  and  let  the  plane  of  the  coil  be  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  waves. 


CaU 


^1=  effective  value  of  e.m.f.  produced  in  wire  AB  due  to 

waves  W; 
^2=  effective  value  of  e.m.f.  produced  in  wire  FG  due  to 

waves  W; 
Ez  =  effective  value  of  e.m.f.  produced  in  wire  CD  due  to 

waves  W; 
a  =  angle  equivalent  to  distance  Si  between  AB  and  FG, 

and  between  FG  and  CD; 
^^effective  value  of  total  e.m.f.  in  coil  antenna  due  to 

waves  W: 
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Vector 
taticn 


Fia.  80.— The  e.m.f.  act- 
ing in  the  coil  antenna 


/2=eflFective  value  of  cxirrent  produced  in 
the  vertical  wire  antenna; 

En  =eflFective  value  of  e.m.f.  induced  into  iV 
by  the  current  in  H, 

Since  the  waves  strike  wire  AB  first  it  is  plain 
that  the  e.m.f.  produced  therein  will  be  ahead  of 
that  of  FG  and  CD  and,  therefore,  the  various 
e.m.f.'s  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  80  below,  where: 


It  is  plain  that  no  matter  what  the  angle  a 
the  vector  E  will  always  be  at  right  angles  to  £2- 
The  current  I2  will,  since  the  wire  antenna  is 
(Rg.  79)  is  the  vector  tuned  to  the  incoming  waves,  be  in  phase  with  the 
difference  of  the  e.m.f.  e.m.f.  JB2.  The  e.m.f.  En  induced  in  A^  will  be  90° 
in  ite  two  sid^  and  is  behind  the  current  h  or  180°  from  the  e.m.f .  E. 
own  a  ;  ciirren  gj^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^j  ^  jyj  f^  producing  the  current  in  the 
flowing  m  the  simple 
antenna  is  shown  at  Oh  ^^  antenna  IB  E-En,  this  e.m.f.  will,  m  this  case, 

and  this  induces  a  volt-  be  Oil,  less  than  if  the  coil  antenna  alone  were 
age  in  the  coil  antenna  acting,  when  the  total  e.m.f.  would  be  E. 
equal  to  OEn.  Now   consider  the  case  when  the  waves  are 

coming   from  the  opposite  direction  to  W.     Let 

the  Bjonbols:   JS^i,  E\,  fi's,  E\  7^2,  jB»'  represent  quantities  correspond- 
ing to  Ely  E2,  E^,  Ef  I2,  En,  with  the  waves  from  the  direction  opposite 

to  W.     In  this  case  the  waves  will 

strike  conductor  CD  first,  and  hence 

the  e.m.f.  produced  therein  will  lead 

the   e.m.f.'s   of  FO  and  AB.    The 

vector  diagram  will  then  be  as  shown 

in  Fig.  81.    As  before  E'=E\-E'z 

and  will  be  always  perpendicular  to 

E'2.    The  e.m.f.  E'n  will  now  be  in 

phase  with  E'  and  the  total  e.m.f. 

{if+ifi^  producing  the   current  in 

the  coil  antenna  will,  ia  this  case, 

be  OAy  larger  than  if  the  coil  anten- 
na alone  were  acting,  when  the  total 

e.m.f.  would  be  E', 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  if  the 


Fia.  81. — This  diagram  shows  how  the 
phase  relations  of  the  various  e.m.f.  of 
Fig.  80  change  if  it  is  assumed  that  the 
signal  waves  are  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  assumed  in  Fig.  81. 


waves  are  coming  from  TF,  Fig.  79,  the 

action  of  the  current  in  the  vertical-wire  antenna  is  to  diminish  the  current 

in  the  coil  antenna  (and  hence  the  strength  of  signals),  while  if  the  waves 
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are  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  the  action  of  the  vertical-wire 
antenna  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  signals.  It  will  be  imderstood 
that  whether  the  signal  strength  is  increased  or  decreased  by  the  action 
of  the  vertical-wire  antenna  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  direction  of 
increasing  waves,  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  the  winding  on  the  coils 
H  and  N  and  the  position  of  these  coils  relative  to  each  other.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  entire  apparatus  has  to  be  caUbrated  beforehand. 
In  the  case  of  a  goniometer  the  vertical  wire  antenna  is  coupled  to  both 
of  the  coil  antennae,  and  the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  is  similar  to 
that  for  the  single-coil  antenna. 

Incomplete  Extinction  of  Signals. — Unless  special  precautions  have 
been  taken  coil  antennae  do  not  give  zero  signal,  in  any  position;  the 
signal  goes  to  a  minimum,  but  is  not  extinguished.  This  eflfect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  coil  acting  to  some  extent  like  a  simple  antenna.  The 
two  wires  leading  from  the  coil  to  the  detecting  apparatus  unbalance  the 
coil  electrically,  one  of  them  going  directly  to  ground  (filament  circuit 
of  detecting  tube)  and  the  other  connecting  to  ground  only  through  a 
very  high  impedance.  This  asynunetry  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  "  silent  " 
setting  to  be  made  with  the  coil,  because  the  antenna  eflfect  gives  an 
e.m.f.  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  coil  eflfect.  By  a  suitable  auxiliary  cir- 
cuit it  is  possible  to  eliminate  this  antenna  eflfect,  thus  getting  a  more 
accurate  setting,  if  necessary. 

Reliability  of  Direction  Finders. — The  precision  with  which  a  direction- 
finding  receiving  coil  can  be  set  (under  laboratory  conditions)  is  probably 
less  than  1°;  in  general  an  operator  can  set  more  precisely  for  minimum 
signal  strength  than  for  maximum  unless  two  coils,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  are  used  and  one  of  them  arranged  for  commutation.  In 
this  scheme  the  combination  of  coils  is  so  placed  that  one  coil  (the  one 
without  the  commutator)  Ues  approximately  in  the  direction  of  the 
signal,  thus  being  set  for  maximimi  reception.  The  other  coil  (evidently 
set  for  minimum  signal)  is  connected  in  series  with  the  first  by  means  of 
the  commutator.  The  operator  then  orients  the  apparatus  until  the 
commutation  of  the  one  coil  makes  no  diflference  in  the  signal  strength. 
The  precision  of  setting  with  this  apparatus  is  probably  much  better 
than  1°. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  increase  the  precision  of 
direction  finders  beyond  that  now  attainable,  because  of  the  non-linear 
propagation  of  radio  waves.  With  short  waves  there  is  not  much  devia- 
tion from  straight  line  propagation,  under  ordinary  conditions;  with  the 
long-wave-signals,  however,  the  propagation  seems  to  be  rather  erratic.^ 
With  signals  from    10,000-20,000  meters  long,  an  apparent  change  in 

^  See   Bureau   of  Standards  Scientific  Paper  No.  353,  reporting  experiments  by 
A.  H.  Taylor. 
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direction  of  a  transmitting  station  of  as  much  as  90°  may  occur,  the  change 
occurring  quite  rapidly  (as  much  as  several  degrees  per  minute).  This 
variation  occurred  when  the  two  stations  were  less  than  200  miles  apart 
and  might,  of  course,  been  greater  if  the  distance  had  been  greater.  The 
change  in  direction  is  undoubtedly  due  to  refractions  caused  by  conditions 
of  conductivity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  sxuface  conditions;  one  might 
expect,  for  example,  lai^  deviations  when  transmitting  along  a  shore 
line. 

In  view  of  Taylor's  experiments  it  seems  hardly  advisable  to  use  highly 
directional  receiving  antennae  for  communication  between  long-wave- 
stations.  It  would  seem  as  though  many  experiments  on  attenuation 
measiu'ement  with  long  waves  must  be  of  extremely  doubtful  value,  if 
the  receiving  antenna  was  at  all  directional. 

Setting  up  the  Steady  State  in  an  Antenna. — It  has  been  noted 
previously  that  after  the  sending  key  is  depressed  it  may  be  an  appreciable 
time  before  the  current  reaches  the  value  predicted  by  the  steady  state 
equations;  some  of  the  effects  obtained  are  shown  in  Figs.  82,  83,  and  84. 
In  getting  the  film  shown  in  Fig.  82  the  impressed  frequency  was  such  as 
to  set  the  artificial  antenna  into  quarter  wave-length  oscillation;  the 
three  curves  on  the  film  show  the  voltage  impressed,  voltage  half  way 
along  the  antenna,  and  voltage  at  the  open  end.  They  are  not  shown  in 
the  film  to  the  same  scale  as  the  voltage  at  the  open  end  measured  345 
volts,  that  at  the  middle  212  volts  while  the  voltage  impressed  was  only 
20  volts. 

It  took  this  artificial  antenna  about  20  cycles  to  obtain  its  steady 
state  values;  in  an  actual  antenna  it  may  take  100  cycles  or  more 
before  the  steady  state  is  reached,  i.e.,  before  normal  radiation  is 
established. 

By  examination  of  the  film  it  may  be  seen  that  the  voltage  at  the  base 
(a  nodal  point)  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the 
antenna;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  brought  out  in  discussing 
Fig.  73. 

In  getting  the  film  of  Fig.  83  the  frequency  was  increased  to  three 
times  the  value  for  quarter  wave-length  oscillation.  It  may  be  found 
from  measurement  of  the  film  that  it  took  the  first  pulse  three-quarters  of 
a  cycle  to  travel  from  the  beginning  of  the  antenna  to  the  end.  Further- 
more, it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  steady  state  the  voltage  at  C  (end  of 
antenna)  is  180°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  at  B,  as  predicted  in  Fig. 
73,  and  voltage  at  A  is  90°  out  of  phase  with  the  voltage  at  S. 

In  establishing  the  steady  state  it  may  happen  that  one  section  of  the 
antenna  builds  up  to  a  voltage  higher  than  it  has  in  the  steady  state; 
this  is  indicated  in  Fig.  84  in  which  the  impressed  frequency  had  no  partic- 
ular relation  to  the  fundamental  frequency  of  the  antenna. 
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Fia.  S3. — Here  the  artificial  aDtennai  was  forced  to  vibnt«  at  three  tim^  iu  fundamaitat 
frequeocy;  it  will  mw  be  noted  that  the  voltages  at  B  and  C  are  Ib  oppodle  phase 
in  the  steady  state.  From  the  film  it  can  be  seen  that  the  original  pube  aim«s 
at  C  <me-half  a  cycle  aJI«r  passing  point  B. 


Fia.  84. — While  the  fft«8dy  state  is  being  get  up  some  sections  of  the  antenna  may  cam- 
's greater  than  the  steady  state  valuea. 
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Efiect  of  Pulse  Excitation  of  an  Antenna. — In  Fig.  85  is  shown 
the  effect  of  putting  a  square  pulse  of  current  into  the  antenna  and  then 
disconnecting  the  antenna  from  earth;  an  oscillatory  current  is  set  up  in 
the  antenna  (as  shown  by  the  middle  curve)  the  frequency  of  which  for 
the  conditions  used  is  that  of  the  half  wave-lengt.h  oscillation  of  the  antenna. 
Thus  pulses  of  '^static"  always  excite  an  antenna  to  oscillate  at  its  natural 
period. 


CHAPTER  X 


WAVE-METERS  AND  THEIR  USE 


Relation  between  Frequency  and  Wave-length. — It  has  already  been 
shown  (see  p.  183)  that  a  definite  relationship  exists  between  the  wave- 
length of  the  energy  radiated,  the  frequency  of  oscillation,  and  the  velocity 
of  propagation,  which  may  be  expressed  as  follows 


where 


X  =  wave-length  in  meters; 
V  =  velocity  of  propagation  in  meters  per  second; 
/= frequency  of  oscillations  in  cycles  per  second. 


Since  the  velocity  of  propagation  V  is  the  same  for  all  cases,  i.e., 
3X10^  meters  per  second,  corresponding  to  the  speed  of  light,  the  wave- 
length may  thus  be  immediately  determined,  if  the  frequency  is  known, 
and  vice  versa. 

Principle  of  the  Wave-meter. — Therefore,  an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  frequency  may  be  determined  may  also  be  used  to  measure 
the  wave-length,  and  instead  of  having  its  indicating  scales  graduated 
in  frequencies,  may  have  them  caUbrated  directly  to  read  the  wave-length. 
Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  wave-meter,  and  represents  the  most  use- 
ful and  important  measiuing  device  employed 
in  radio-engineering.  The  instrument  consists 
fundamentally  of  a  circuit, thenatural  frequency 
of  which  is  adjustable  and  known  at  all  set- 
tings. This  circuit  is  brought  into  resonance 
with  the  frequency  to  be  measured,  which  yiq.  1.— The  simplest  wave- 
may  then  be  read  at  once  from  the  setting  meter  consists  of  a  fixed 
of  the  wave-meter  (indicated  in  wave-length). 

In  its  usual  form,  it  consists  of  a  simple 
series  circuit,  containing  an  inductance  and 
capacity  and  an  indicating  device,  e.g.,  a  hot- 
wire anmieter,  to  show  the  resonant  condition. 
This  circuit  is  shown  in  Pig.  1. 

For  varying  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit,  the  capacity  is  usually 
made  variable,  as  being  the  more  practical  and  convenient,  while  the 
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coil,  L,  of  as  low  resistance 
as  feasible,  in  series  with  a 
continuously  variable  con- 
denser Cj  and  a  hot-wire  am- 
meter, Af  for  indicating 
resonance. 
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inductance  is  fixed  in  value.  The  relation  between  natural  frequency, 
wave-length,  and  the  circuit  constants  has  already  been  derived  (see  page 
212)  as 

/  = j=  cycles  per  second 

where  L  and  C  are  measured  in  henries  and  farads, 
and  X  =  1885  VLC  meters 

in  which  L  and  C  are  measured  in  microhenries  and  microfarads. 

As  the  condenser  capacity  is  varied,  a  pointer  attached  to  the  moving 
element,  moves  over  a  graduated  scale,  which  may  be  calibrated  to  indicate 
the  natiu*al  frequency  of  the  circuit  at  the  different  settings.  Usually, 
the  scale  is  calibrated  in  wave-lengths,  as  already  mentioned,  due  to  the 
custom  of  expressing  frequencies  in  terms  of  wave-length. 

Extending  the  Wave-length  Range. — Assuming  a  coil  of  constant 
inductance  L,  the  wave-length  range  which  may  be  covered  by  the  meter 
is  limited  by  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  variable  condenser, 
and  the  internal  capacity  of  the  coil  being  used.  The  wave-meter  may 
be  required  to  measure  wave-lengths  from  very  small  values,  for  example, 
50  meters,  up  to  wave-lengths  of  10,000  meters  and  above,  and  to  attempt 
to  cover  tliis  range  with  one  value  of  inductance  would  require  a  very 
large  variable  condenser,  witn  a  correspondingly  crowded  scale,  and  deter- 
minations would  be  difficult  and  inaccurate.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  supply 
several  coils  of  different  inductance  with  the  instrument,  the  larger  values 
of  inductance  being  inserted  in  the  circuit,  when  higher  wave-lengths  are 
to  be  determined.  Similarly,  the  smaller  inductances  would  be  used  in 
small  wave-length  measiu-ements. 

To  increase  the  range  beyond  the  maximimi  and  minimum  wave- 
lengths, which  can  be  measured  with  the  inductances  supplied  with  the 
instrument,  the  procediu-e  would  be  as  follows,  assuming  that  the  induc- 
tance of  the  coils  supplied  is  not  known. 

For  Wave-lengths  below  the  Minimum  Range. — Assume  the  maximum 
wave-length  which  can  be  measured  with  the  lowest  wave-length  coil 
in  circuit  as  100  meters.  Adjust  some  exciting  soiu'ce  to  radiate  at  50 
meters,  the  wave-meter  being  loosely  coupled  to  the  radiating  circuit, 
which  may  be  a  transmitting  set  or  a  simple  buzzer-excited  circuit.  Esti- 
mate the  coil  inductance  as  acciutitely  as  possible  from  the  dimensions 
and  turns  of  the  coil  in  circuit,  and  construct  a  coil  with  approximately 
one-quarter  (or  somewhat  greater)  of  this  inductance.  Insert  this  new 
coil  in  circuit  in  place  of  the  standard  coil,  and  again  couple  loosely  to 
the  radiating  circuit,  which  is  still  adjusted  to  radiate  at  50  meters.  It 
should  be  found  that  the  wave-meter  is  now  in  resonance  with  the  variable 
condenser  adjusted  to  about  the  100-meter  graduation. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  definite  proportionality  between  the  readings 
obtained  with  the  new  and  old  coil  (for  example  2  to  1),  remove  turnp 
from  the  improvised  coil  imtil  resonance  occurs  when  the  capacity  is  set 
at  100  meters.  The  true  wave-length  being  50  meters,  a  multipl3ring 
factor  of  i  must  thus  be  applied  to  all  readings  obtained  when  using  the 
new  coil.  The  maximum  wave-length  of  the  new  minimum  wave-length 
coil  has  therefore  been  cut  in  half,  and  low  wave-length  determinations 
may  now  be  more  easily  and  accurately  made.  Of  course  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  the  new  coil  have  such  an  inductance  as  to  cut  the  wave- 
length scale  in  two.  Suppose  that  the  new  coil  gives  resonance  with  the 
wave-meter  set  at  97  meters;  then  the  proper  wave-length  reading  for 
the  new  coil  will  be  60/97  that  for  the  smallest  wave-meter  coil. 

For  Wave-lengths  above  the  Maximum  Range. — For  this  case  the 
procedure  is  exactly  as  outlined  above,  with  the  exception  that  the  induc- 
tance would  be  increased  instead  of  decreased.  Thus  if  the  range  is  to 
bo  doubled,  and  the  maximum  wave-length  with  the  maximiun  induc- 
tance L  in  circuit  was  2000  meters,  the  inductance  to  be  added  to  the  cir- 
cuit would  be  3  L  (the  total  inductance  thus  being  4  L),  and  the  maximum 
wave-length  which  could  be  measured,  thus  doubled  to  4000  meters. 
Calibration  would  be  carried  out  by  adjusting  a  sending  set  to  radiate  at 
2000  meters,  and  then  adjusting  the  added  inductance  until  resonance 
is  indicated  at  the  1000-meter  mark.  A  multiplying  factor  of  2  must 
then  be  applied,  to  obtain  the  true  wave-length  from  that  indicated  on 
the  condenser  scale,  and  the  wave-length  range  has  therefore  been  doubled. 

If  the  inductances  of  the  coils  furnished  with  the  instrument  are 
accurately  known  (this  is  usually  the  case),  and  means  are  available  to 
construct  accurately  the  desired  additional  inductances,  the  laboratory 
calibration  described  above  would  not  be  required.  It  would  be  desirable, 
howe\'er,  to  make  a  check  measurement  in  all  cases  when  possible. 

Schemes  for  Indicating  Resonance. — The  wave  meter  circuit  will  be 
in  resonance  when  it«  natural  frequency  coincides  with  the  frequency  of 
the  induced  e.m.f.,  or  when 

Under  this  condition,  the  impedance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit,  wiU 
be  a  minimum  (loose  coupling  assumed)  and  will  be  equal  to  the  effective 
resistance  R  of  the  circuit.  Thus  the  current  will  be  a  maximiun  and  any 
device  whose  indications,  whether  audible  or  visible,  vary  with  the  current 
value,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  resonant  condition. 

The  following  devices  are  applicable  for  this  piurpose: 

a.  Hot-wire  ammeter. 

b.  Crystal  detector  and  phones. 
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c.  Thermo-couple  and  galvanometer. 

d.  Crystal  detector  and  galvanometer. 
6.  Tube  filled  with  rarefied  gas  (neon). 
/.  Small  incandescent  lamp. 

a.  Hot-wire  Ammeter, — ^This  instrument  may  be  connected  directly  in 
series  in  the  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  1;  or  may  be  shunted  across  one  or 

more  turns  of  the  inductance,  as  shown  in 

The  latter  scheme  is  more  usually  employed, 
due  to  the  high  resistance  of  the  ammeter. 
The  instruments  used  in  wave-meters  are 
Fia.  2.— Sometimes  the  sensi-  never  called  on  to  measure  very  large  currents, 
live,  high-resistance,  am-  as  the  current  may  alwa3rs  be  limited  by  the 
meter  used  in  a  wave-meter  coupUng  between  the  wave-meter  and  the 
is  shunt^  across  a  few  turns  exciting  circuit.  The  current  carrying  element 
of  the  mductanoe  as  this  may   ,        i?x«xi_i?  irxi_^.  . 

introduce  less  resistance  in  ^^  ^elow)  is  therefore  of  rather  fine  wire,  and 

the  wave-meter  circuit  than  possesses    considerable    resistance,   which,    if 
if  the  meter  were  connected  placed  directly  in  series  in  the  circuit,  would 
directly  in  series,  as  in  Fig.  1.  seriously  increase  the  meter  decrement,  as  dis- 
cussed later. 
The  ammeter  should  be  made  as  sensitive  as  possible  so  that  lan^ 
deflections  may  be  obtained  without  coupling  the  meter  too  closely  to 
the  circuit  being  tested.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  very  thin  wire  or 
strip,  through  which  the  circuit  current,  or  portion  thereof,  passes.     The 
wire  is  under  tension  and  as  it  expands,  due  to  the  heating  effect  of  the 
current  flowing  through  it,  it  causes 
a  shaft  to  rotate.     The   pointer   of 
the  instrument  is   rigidly   attached 
to  this  shaft.    This  arrangement  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  heat  loss  in  the  wire,  and 
therefore  its  elongation  and  the 
meter  indication  is  evidently  pro- 
portional to  P.  In  order  that 
the  pointer  deflections  be  truly 
proportional  to  P,  it  is  necessary 
that  R  should  be  constant  over 
the  frequency  range  at  which  the 
instrument  will  be  used.    For  this 

reason  very  thin  wire  is  employed,  having  negligible  skin  effect.  The 
resistance,  however,  is  corresponduigly  high,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
directly,  as  already  mentioned.  A  typical  sensitive  instrument,  e.g.,  has 
a  resistance  of  8  ohms  and  gives  full  scale  deflection  with  30  milliamperes. 
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Thin  wire  of 
high  expansion 
coefficient 


Fine  thread 
or  wire 


Zero  adjustment 
attached  here 


Fia.  3. — Sketch  showing  how  the  average 
hot-wire  meter  is  constructed ;  sometimes 
the  expansion  of  the  wire  is  still  furthex 
magnified  by  one  more  string  attach- 
ment. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  various  measurements  used  with  wave- 
meters  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  absolute  value  of  ciurent  be  known, 
but  only  relative  values  are  required,  therefore  there  is  no  objection  to 
connecting  the  meter  in  shunt,  since  the  variations  in  frequency  are  so 
small  during  any  one  measurement  that  the  accuracy  of  the  result  is  not 
affected  (due  to  change  in  the  shunt  impedance). 

When  the  current  to  be  measured  exceeds  3  amperes,  as  for  instance 
the  antenna  ciurent  of  a  transmitting  set,  the  size  of  the  wire  required, 
were  it  attempted  to  use  but  one  conductor,  would  be  so  large  that  its 
resistance  would  no  longer  be  independent  of  frequency.  For  this  case 
a  squirrel-cage  element,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fine  wires  or  strips  con- 
nected in  parallel,  is  used.    See  Fig.  12,  page  123. 

For  currents  larger  than  20  amperes  a  current  transformer  may  profit- 
ably be  employed.'  This  transformer  may  be  air-  or  iron-cored,  the  latter 
being  used  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  it  insures  close  coupling  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  turns.  The  core  is  of  toroidal  form,  made  of  very 
thin  iron  plates,  and  at  radio  frequencies  the  current  ratio  is  given  approxi- 
mately by  the  tiu'n  ratio,  i.e., 

I 2    ni 

where,  n2  ^number  of  secondary  turns  in  series; 

Til  =  number  of  primary  turns  in  series; 
I2  =  secondary  current; 
/i  "primary  current. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  deflections  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter 
are  proportional  to  P,  or  to  the  watts  (PR)  lost  in  the  instrument  itself. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  erroneously  called  a  watt-meter,  when  the  scale 
is  graduated  in  (amperes)^  and  not  in  amperes.  The  ammeters  used  in 
modem  wave-meters  are  graduated  in  either  of  these  ways,  in  fact,  the 
(ampere)^  graduation  is  the  more  convenient  for  certain  measurements. 
It  should,  however,  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  the  instrument  is  not 
really  a  watt-meter  in  the  ordinary  sense;  the  scale  calibration  generally 
gives  the  watts  used  in  the  instrument  itself. 

b.  Crystal  Detector  and  Phones, — The  hot-wire  anmieter  is  appUcable 
only  when  the  wave-meter  is  to  be  coupled  to  a  circuit  of  considerable 
power,  so  that  appreciable  currents  are  caused  to  flow  in  the  wave-meter 
circuit.  When  the  induced  currents  are  exceedingly  small,  as  when  the 
wave-meter  is  coupled  to  a  receiving  antenna,  or  a  buzzer-excited  wave 
generator,  only  the  most  sensitive  of  current  indicating  devices  may  be 
used.  The  crystal  detector  and  phones,  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  reception  of  spark  signals  (see  page  339) 
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are  eminently  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  various  schemes  for  connecting 
these  into  the  wave-meter  circuit  have  been  tried.  These  schemes  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  also  shows  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  different 
arrangements.^ 

Scheme  No.  1  is  probably  the  most  generally  used,  and  its  operation 
and  action  is  exactly  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  reception  of  spark 
signals  (see  page  339).  It  illustrates  what  is  known  as  the  "  direct  *' 
connection  of  the  detector  and  phones.  Circuit  No.  4  represents  what  is 
called  the  "  unilateral  "  connection,  the  phones  and  detector  being  com- 
nected  in  a  closed  loop,  which  is  connected  to  the  wave-meter  circuit  at 
one  point  only.  This  scheme  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  due  to  its 
poor  sensibility,  but  possesses  an  advantage  in  that  the  calibration  of  the 
wave-meter  is  not  affected  appreciably,  by  the  character  of  the  detector- 


Circuit  No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Rpiative  iiidii^iliry 

!>5 

85 

46 

10 

40 

16 

Fio.  4. — Various  schemes  of  connecting  crystal  rectifier  and  telephones  for  indicating 
resonance  in  a  wave-meter  excited  by  a  very  low-powered  source. 


phone  circuit.  Thus  in  circuit  No.  1,  the  leads  going  to  detector  and 
phones  may  possess  considerable  capacity  (as  indicated  diagrammatically 
by  the  dotted  condenser),  which  capacity  is  in  parallel  with  the  wave- 
meter  condenser.  The  wave-meter  cahbration  will  thus  no  longer  apply, 
since  the  circuit  capacity  has  been  augmented  by  an  uncertain  amoimt, 
and  the  determinations  are  therefore  inaccurate.  The  amount  of  error 
produced  evidently  depends  on  the  relative  value  of  the  variable  wave- 
meter  capacity,  and  the  external  fixed  capacity.  This  error  will  be  a 
maximum  when  the  variable  condenser  is  set  at  the  minimmn  value, 
the  meter  reading  being  less  than  the  true  wave-length  which  is  being 
measured.  As  the  variable  capacity  is  increased,  the  error  decreases, 
and  may  become  negligible  at  the  larger  wave-lengths. 

With  the  "  unilateral  "  connection,  however,  the  wave-meter  circuit 
constants  are  imaltered,  regardless  of  the  characteristics  of  the  detector- 

*  Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  74,  p.  105. 
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phone  circuit,  and  any  pair  of  phones  with  associated  leads,  etc.,  may  be 
employed.  The  action  of  this  connection  is  essentially  one  of  electro- 
magnetic induction.  The  high-frequency  magnetic  field  linking  L  links 
also  the  closed  loop  of  the  phone  detector  circuit  (the  coupling  is  very 
small,  however,  and  this  probably  accoimts  for  the  low  sensibility),  and 
induces  in  it  a  radio  frequency  e.m.f.,  which  will  cause  rectified  radio 
frequency  wave-trains  of  current  to  flow  in  the  loop.  Electrostatic  effects 
also  play  a  considerable  r61e  in  the  operation  of  this  detecting  scheme. 

The  connection  has  an  important  application  to  portable  or  field-type 
wave-meters,  which  may  thus  be  used  with  phones  whose  leads  vary  in 
length  and  other  characteristics,  i.e.,  size,  insulation,  and  confiiguration. 
Since  the  wave-meter  is  independent  of  these  variations,  accurate  determi- 
nations can  be  made,  if  the  audibiUty  requirements  do  not  necessitate 
coupling  the  wave-meter  too  closely  to  the  exciting  circuit,  while  varying 
degrees  of  error  would  occur  with  connection  No.  1,  which  requires  the 
wave-meter  to  be  used  with  the  phone-detector  circuit  with  which  it  was 
calibrated,  if  accuracy  is  to  be  obtained. 

Circuit  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  all  operate  through  the  trapping  of  a  chai^ 
on  one  condenser  plate  (by  means  of  the  rectifier)  during  the  passage 
of  the  wave-train,  the  condenser  then  discharging  through  the  phones, 
giving  an  audible  click.  Thus  in  circuit  No^  2,  if  we  assume  that  the 
detector  will  permit  current  to  flow  downward,  but  not  upward,  it  is  evident 
that  a  positive  charge  will  accxmiulate  on  the  lower  condenser  plate  during 
the  passage  of  a  wave-train.  After  the  group  has  passed,  the  condenser 
discharges  downward  through  the  phones  (it  cannot  discharge  up  through 
the  detector)  and  up  through  the  inductance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit 
until  the  charges  on  its  plates  are  neutralized. 

The  action  of  circuit  No.  3  is  similar  to  that  of  circuit  No.  1. 

In  circuit  No.  5  the  charge  is  trapped  on  one  plate  of  the  condenser 
C  in  the  phone-detector  circuit.  If  we  again  assume  the  detector  to  be 
conducting  for  downward-flowing  current,  then  the  right-hand  plate  of 
the  condenser  will  accumulate  a  positive  charge.  Current  will  also  flow 
through  it  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  phones,  but  with  difiiculty 
due  to  greater  impedance  of  the  phones.  The  condenser  charge,  caused 
by  the  asymmetrical  flow  of  current,  is  discharged  upward  through  the 
phones  (it  cannot  pass  through  the  detector)  and  causes  the  phones  to  click 
once  per  wave-train  as  in  previous  circuits.  t^ ' 

Circuit  No  6  is  better  suited  to  large  currents,  the  telephone  and 
detector  being  replaced  with  a  small  hot-wire  ammeter,  when  particularly 
large  currents  are  to  be  indicated.  If  a  small  power  exciting  source  is 
coupled  to  the  wave-meter,  the  energy  transferred  from  the  wave-meter 
circuit  to  the  aperiodic  detector  circuit  is  too  small  to  give  clearlj'  audible 
indical;ionS;  unleaa  the  coupling  between  the  exciting  circuit  and  the  wave- 
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meter  is  increased  to  an  excessive  value,  which  would  be  undesirable,  due 
to  obscurity  in  the  resonance  point,  and  consequent  inaccuracy.  It 
possesses  the  same  advantage  as  circuit  4,  in  that  the  wave-meter  cali- 
bration is  nearly  independent  of  the  detecting  circuit  characteristics.  These 
two  schemes  (No.  4  and  No.  6)  also  possess  the  advantage  that  the  decre- 
ment of  the  wave-meter,  upon  which  the  sharpness  of  tuning  depends, 
is  but  Uttle  affected  by  the  detector  circuit.  In  the  other  four  arrange- 
ments, the  decrement  is  appreciably  increased,  scheme  No.  3  producing 
the  greatest  increase  (about  300  per  cent  on  the  average)  while  No.  5  pro- 
duced the  least  (about  100  per  cent  on  the  average). 

c.  Themuh-couple  and  Galvanometer, — Very  small  cm-i'ents  may  be 
indicated  by  a  thermo-couple  and  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  hot- 
wire ammeter  may  also  be  used,  but  a  limit  is  reached  in  this  t3rpe,  how- 
ever, when  the  wire  becomes  so  fine  as  to  make  the  instrument  too  delicate 
for  practical  purposes,  and  for  currents  beyond  this  limit  the  thermo- 
couple and  galvanometer  are  generally  used. 


...  »^  ■  High  frequeacy 

HigQh«quenc7  p  r^unent 

current 


'Welded  or. 
soldered 
To  gaWynometer   J      Joint  To  gS^ometer 


Fig.  6. — ^Two  t3rpe8  of  thermo-couples  for  use  with  comparatively  large  currents;  the 
most  sensitive  couples  use  an  extremely  fine  welded  joint  at  the  contact,  and  are 
mounted  in  a  small  evacuated  glass  bulb. 

The  thermo-couple  consists  of  two  crossed  wires  of  dissimilar  metals, 
the  two  wires  being  lightly  soldered  or  welded  tc^ther  at  the  junction 
point.  This  junction  is  connected  into  the  circuit  in  which  the  high- 
frequency  current,  whose  value  is  to  be  determined,  is  flowing,  the  con- 
nection being  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  illustrates  two  types  of 
couple  in  use. 

The  high-frequency  cm-rent  flowing  through  the  junction  raises  its 
temperature,  which  causes  a  unidirectional  e.m.f.  to  be  generated,  which 
in  turn  causes  a  direct  current  to  flow  in  the  galvanometer  circuit.  This 
current,  and  therefore  the  galvanometer  indication,  is  proportional  to 
the  voltage  produced,  which  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the  temperature 
rise  of  the  junction.  The  galvanometer  deflections  are  therefore  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  high-frequency  current. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  thermo-couple  depends  on  the  thermo-electric 
properties  of  the  wires  used  and  resistance  of  the  junction;  if  the  wires 
are  short,  their  length  has  some  effect  on  the  sensitivity.     The  air  pressure 
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also  affects  the  sensitivity  as  this  determines  the  rise  in  temperature;  the 
best  couples  are  enclosed  in  an  evacuated  glass  bulb. 

The  metals  usually  used  in  the  couple  are  constantan  and  steel,  or 
constantan  and  maganin,  the  former  metal  being  a  copper-nickel  alloy 
while  manganin  represents  an  alloy  of  copper,  manganese,  and  nickel. 
The  materials  are  not  expensive  and  their  combination  possesses  perfectly 
satisfactory  thermoelectric  properties.  A  typical  constantan-steel  thermo 
element  would  have  wires  of  about  0.02  mm.  in  diameter  and  4  mm.  long. 
Such  an  element  has  a  resistance  of  about  1  ohm  and  with  15  milliamperes 
of  high-frequency  current  flowing  through,  it  will  generate  about  40 
micro-volts.  The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  used  with  the  couple 
should  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  couple  itself;  with  such 
a  combination  a  deflection  of  100  mm.  would  thus  be  produced  on  a  gal  van- 


Fig.  6. — ^The  thermo-couple  may  be  comiected  directly  in  the  wave-meter  circuit  or  may 
be  comiected  in  the  secondary  of  a  transformer  having  suitable  ratio. 

ometer  with  a  sensitivity  of  0.26  mm.  per  microvolt,  by  15  milliamperes 
of  the  high-frequency  current. 

The  sensibility  of  galvanometers  used  with  wave-meters  is  not  as  high 
as  this  and  is  not  really  required,  as  the  high-frequency  cmrents  flowing 
in  the  circuit  may  be  readily  increased  by  increasing  the  coupling  of  the 
wave-meter  to  the  exciting  circuit.  Also,  the  construction  of  such  a  sen- 
sitive galvanometer  would  be  very  deUcate,  and  not  appUcable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  wave-meter,  for  which  it  must  be  of  portable  con- 
struction. The  coupling  for  the  thermo-couple  and  portable  galvanom- 
eter will  in  any  case  be  very  much  less  than  that  required  by  the  direct- 
reading  hot-wire  ammeter,  and  the  sharpness  of  tuning  and  accuracy 
thus  increased. 

Fig  6A  illustrates  a  wave-meter  circuit,  equipped  with  thermo-couple 
and  galvanometer.  The  sensitivity  may  possibly  be  increased  by  using 
a  current  transformer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6B.  This  also  increases  the 
effective  resistance  of  the  radio  frequency  circuit,  but  has  the  possible 
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advantage  that  the  galvanometer  is  not  metallically  connected  to  the 

main  circuit.    This  arrangement  has  had  Uttle  application  to  wave-meter 

circuits. 

d.  Crystal  Detector  and  Gahanomeler. — This  scheme  is  similar  to  that 

indicated  in  Fig.  4,  diagram  No.  1,  except  that  a  sensitive  galvanometer 

has  been  substituted  for  the  phones, 
the  resonant  condition  thus  being 
visibly  indicated.  The  connections 
are  shown  in  Fig.  7.  This  arrange- 
ment is  equivalent  to  the  thermo- 
couple-galvanometer     scheme       dis- 

FiG.  7.— In  case  the  resonance  curve  of  cussed  above,  and    possesses    the  ad- 
the  wav^meter  is  to  be  plotted  the  vantage  that  the  increase  in  eflFective 

phones  of  Fig.  4  may  be  replaoed  b y  a         .  ^  -   , ,  ^  , 

galvanometer;  this  should  be  of  about  resistance  of  the  wave-meter,  due  to 

the  same  resistance  as  the  detector,  i^  is  less  than  in   the  former  scheme 

generally  several  thousand  ohms.    For  and     the     sharpness     of     tuning     is 

suitably  low  voltages  (say  less  than  therefore    better.       It    possesses    the 

one  volt)  the  readings  of  the  galvan-  disadvantage,    however,    of    requiring 
ometer  will    be    proportional  to  the  ,  i     i       ^  ..         .       i 

square  of  the  current   in   the  wave  ^^  ^^^^^^  shunt    connection    to    be 
meter  circuit.  made  across  the  variable  condenser, 

decreasing  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  has  already  been  discussed  for  the  similar  circuit  using  phones. 
The  galvanometer  indications  will  be  proportional  to  the  mean  current 
(or  d.c.  component)  flowing  through  it.  For  large  a.c.  voltages  the  cur- 
rents may  be  proportional  to  the  voltage,  while  they  are  proportional 
to  higher  powers  of  the  voltage  at  very  low  voltages,  in  fact,  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  voltage  when  it  is 
sufficiently  low.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  curves  in  Fig.  60,  page  347. 

e.  Neon  Tvbe. — This  indicator  de- 
pends on  the  luminous  effect  which  oc- 
curs,when  the  electric  potentialimpressed 
on  a  gas  at  low  pressure  is  increased  to  a  Fig.  8. — When  the  wave-meter  is  used 


in  testing  a  high-powered  circuit  and 
a  resonance  indicator  (as  contrasted 
to  a  measuring  device)  only  is  re- 
quired, a  small  glass  tube  filled  with  a 
rarefied  gas,  such  as  neon,  is  applicable. 


value  where  cumulative  ionization  (by 
impact)  occurs.  The  connections  of 
the  tube  are  indicated  in  Fig.  8. 

As    the     wave-meter    circuit     ap- 
proaches resonance,  the  drop  across  the 

condenser  and  tube  increases,  and  at  resonance  become  a  maximum,  \mder 
which  condition  the  tube  glows  at  maximum  briUiancy.  This  scheme  is 
simple  and  determinations  are  quickly  and  easily  made.  The  accuracy 
obtainable,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  with  the  previous  circuits,  as  it  is 
difficult  to   judge  exactly  the  point  of  maximum  brightness,  especially  if 
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small  powers  are  involved,  in  which  case  close  coupling  may  be  required 
to  cause  the  tube  to  glow,  still  further  decreasing  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement.  Actually  this  scheme  is  good  only  for  testing  on  high- 
power  sets;  a  buzzer-excited  circuit  would  not  produce  sufficient  current 
in  the  wave-meter  to  make  the  tube  glow,  no  matter  how  tight  the  coupling. 

/.  Incandescent  Lamp. — This  device,  in  its  manner  of  indicating  reso- 
nance, is  similar  to  the  neon  tube  discussed  above.  It  is,  however,  con- 
nected directly  in  series  in  the  wave-meter  circuit,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram  of  connections  (Fig.  9).  The  lamp  is  a  low  voltage  lamp  (2- 
or  4-volt  battery  lamp)  and  is  usually  con- 
nected into  the  circuit  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
small  lamp  socket,  which  is  short-circuited 
when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use. 

This  scheme  possesses  the  same  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  were  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  neon  tube.     It  also  pos-  piQ.  9  __in  some  wave-meters 
sesses  the  disadvantages  of  inserting  a  con-      a  small,  low  resistance,  in- 
siderable  additional  resistance  in  the  wave-      candescent  lamp  has  been 
meter  circuit,  while  the  neon  tube  arrangement      ^^^  ^  resonance  indicator, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  connecting  a  leakage 

of  uncertain  value  across  the  wave-meter  condenser,  as  discussed  before 
in  connection  with  previous  circuits-  The  effect  of  the  parallel  connec- 
tion of  the  neon  tube  is  of  course  to  raise  the  effective  series  resistance 
of  the  wave-meter  circuit  somewhat,  the  amount  of  increase  depending 
upon  the  intensity  of  glow  in  the  tube.  There  is  Uttle  to  choose  between 
the  lamp  and  tube. 

Classification  of  Resonance  Indicators. — The  above  schemes  for  indi- 
cating resonance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit  may  be  classified  as  to  whether 
the  results  obtained  are  quantitative  or  qualitative,  and  the  power  of  the 
circuit  to  which  the  wave-meter  is  coupled.  Those  schemes  which  permit 
a  ciu've  of  high-frequency  current  (or  indication  proportional  thereto)  to 
be  plotted  against  the  wave-length  readings  on  the  wave -meter  condenser, 
are  considered  as  quantitative,  while  those  which  j)ermit  only  the  resonant 
wave-length  adjustment  to  be  obtained,  are  considered  qualitative. 

Those  schemes  which  indicate  visibly  are,  in  general,  in  the  quantitative 
class.  The  neon  tube  and  incandescent  lamp  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  are  in  the  quaUtative  class.  The  hot-wire  ammeter,  the  thermo- 
couple and  d.c.  galvanometer,  and  crystal  and  galvanometer,  are  arrange- 
ments which  will  give  quantitative  results.  Audible  schemes  are  usually 
qualitative,  as  illustrated  by  the  crystal  and  phones.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  device  may  be  made  quantitative  by  shunting  the  phones  with 
a  variable  resistance,  as  in  the  audibility  meter,  but  the  results  obtained 
are  not  accurate.     It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  quantitative  measurements 
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by  varsong  the  coupling  between  the  wave-meter  and  exciting  circuit,  so 
as  to  keep  the  note  heard  in  the  phones  at  a  fixed  loudness  as  the  wave- 
meter  condenser  is  varied.  This  method  is  also  inaccurate  and  is  seldom 
used. 

The  hot-wire  ammeter,  thermo-couple  and  galvanometer,  neon  tube 
and  incandescent  lamp  are  employed  where  the  current  in  the  exciting 
circuit  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  in  the  case  of  a  transmitting  set. 
For  measurements  of  low  power  circuits,  i.e.,  receiving  circuits,  the  detector 
and  phone  arrangement  is  the  most  important,  and  is  used  exclusively 
when  quantitative  results  are  not  required.  The  detector  and  sensitive 
galvanometer  are  used  when  quantitative  data  are  to  be  obtained. 

Use  of  Special  Condenser  to  Make  Wave-meter  Scale  Unifonn.— 
Since, 


or 


^motfln 


^meters 


the  subscripts  indicating  micro  unit«,  where  L  is  usually  fixed  in  value 
(or  variable  in  fixed  steps  only)  this  equation  may  be  re-written  as  follows: 

=  1886VaC, 

^K\/C\  where  iC«1886v^. 

In  the  usual  type  of  variable 
condenser  the  movable  element  con- 
sists of  semicircular  plates  which 
may  be  rotated,  so  that  more  or 
less  of  their  area  intersects  the  area 
of  the  fixed  element,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

Since,  the  capacity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  superim- 
posed areas,  which  in  turn  varies 
directly  with  the  angle  of  rotation, 
the  capacity  varies  with  the  angle  of 
rotation,  i.e., 


Fig.  10. — ^With  circular  plates  the 
capacity  of  the  oondenaer  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  angle  through 
which  the  movable  plates  are  rotated. 


and  since 
it  follows 


(1) 


Thus  if  the  condenser  scale  were  graduated  to  read  directly  in  wave- 
lengths instead  of  the  capacity  value,  such  scale  would  be  crowded  at  the 
smaller  wave-lengths  and  opened  up  at  the  higher  values,  which  would 
tend  to  make  the  readings  difficult  and  increasingly  inaccurate  at  the 
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lower  wave-length  values.    These  conditions  are  graphically  illustrated 
in  Pig.  11. 

The  wave-length  curve  indicates  the  rapid  variation  of  wave-length 
with  capacity  (C)  at 
thesmaller  capacity 
values    (necessitat- 
inga  crowded  scale),   M^^n 
and  the  very  grad-    ^^    "^ 
ual  change   at  the 
larger   values    (ne- 
cessitating an  open 
scale).    This  varia- 
tion is  uneconomi- 
cal  of    space   and 
undesirable  because 
of  theprobableerror 
it  may  introduce. 

It  may  be  desir- 
able to  design  the 
shape  of  the  mova- 
ble condenser  element  so  that  the  wave-length   shall  vary  directly  with 
the  angle  of  rotation,  i.e., 

and  the  wave-length  scale  be  uniform  throughout  its  length.  The  required 
form  of  the  moving  condenser  plates  to  produce  this  relationship  may  be 
readily  derived  as  follows: 

Since 

x=ij:Vc=w, 

k 


FiQ.  11. — ^A  condeDser  such  as  that  pictured  in  Fig.  lOwillyif 
used  in  a  wave-meter,  give  a  wave-length  calibration  scal^ 
crowded  at  the  shorter  wave-lengths  and  opening  out  at  the 
longer  wave-lengths. 


VC  =  K'e  where  K' 


K' 


or, 


C  =ae^  y^heve  a^{Ky. 


The  capacity  is  also  proportional  to  the  area  intersected  by  the  movable 
and  fixed  elements;  this  area  is  expressed  by: 


Now  since 
we  have, 


-^/ 


A  =jr  I  rHB  (in  polar  coordinates). 


(2) 


C=K"A=ae^, 


A  = 


K"  ~K" 


=bd^, 


(3) 
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where 


6  = 


a 


K 


fr 


Differentiating  expressions  (2)  and 
(3)  with  respect  to  B  and  equating, 
we  obtain 


or, 
and 


r2  =46^, 


(4) 


Fig.  12  illustrates  the  form  of  the 

movable  plates  when  designed  accord- 

Fig.  12.-By  suitably  forming  the  rotat-  j^g  ^^  ^his  expression,  the  fixed   ele- 

ing  plates  and  locating  the  shaft  eecen-  ^  i_  •  n  i  <  •       i 

trically  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  ™«°t  being  USuaUy  made  semicircular 

may  be  made  to  vary  as  the  square  of  *^^  convemence. 

the  angle  of  rotation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that 

the  capacity  variation  per  degree 
rotation  is  relatively  small  at  the  smaller  values  of  capacity,  thus  tending 
to  spread  the  wave-length  scale.  At  the  higher  values  of  capacity,  the 
capacity  variation  per 
degree  rotation,  is 
large,  and  tends  to 
make  the  scale  close 
up.  Actually,  the  ca- 
pacity varies  as  the 
square  of  the  deflec- 
tion and  the  wave- 
length scale  is  uniform 
over  the  entire  range. 
These  conditions  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

To  provide  clear- 
ance for  the  shaft  of 
this  moving-plate  sys- 
tem a  circular  area  must  be  cut  from  the  fixed  plates.     If  this  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  the  equation  of  the  boundary  curve  of  the  movable 
plates  must  be  corrected    as  follows  (assuming    the    radius  of    circular 
area  cut  from  stationary  plates  equal  to  rz): 
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Fig.  13. — With  a  condenser  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
the  capacity  varying  as  the  square  of  the  ani^e  of  rota- 
tion, the  wave-length  calibration  scale  is  uniform. 
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Fig.  14. — ^A  simple  form  of  condenser  in  which 
the  capacity  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
setting  of  the  movable  plates. 


(5) 

This  is  the  form  of  condenser  used  in  modern  wave-meters,  having 
practically  superseded  the  semicir- 
cular form,  due  to  its  greater  con- 
venience and  accuracy  of  reading. 
A  simpler  form,  utilizing  rect- 
angular plates,  but  not  having 
commercial  application,  due  to 
space  requirements,  is  shown  in 
Rg.  14. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  in- 
tersected area  of  the  fixed  and 
movable  elements  (and   thus  the 

capacity)  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  movement.    Thus  the 
wave-length   scale,  placed  as  shown,  would  have  a  uniform  marking, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  rotating 
plate  condenser  previously  de- 
scribed. 

Autodyne  Wave-meter. — It 
has  been  previously  shown,  in 
the  description  of  the  "  beat  " 
method  of  receiving  undamped 
waves  (see  page  514),  that  the 
beat  frequency  reduces  to  zero 
when  the  incoming  and  local 
high-frequencies  are  made  equal. 
Therefore  if  the  local  high  fre- 


bircuit  in  which,  oscniations 
of  unknown  wavelenffth 
are  flowing. 


Fig.  16.— If  an  oscillating  tube  circuit  (caUbrat-  quency  is  known,  the  incoming 

ed  for  frequency  or  wave-length  of  the  closed  frequency  is  at  once  determined, 

oscillating  circuit)  is  available  it  may  be  used  This  principle  is  utiUzed  in  the 

as  a  autodyne  wave-meter;    when  the  beat  go -called  autodyne  wave-meter 

note  (heard  in  the  phones)  is  reduced  to  zero,  •ii,,^.^^ .  ^  j  •     -rv^    i  c 

xi_       1  1    ^u  •   *u      _     « *u  +  illustratea  m  Fig.  15. 

the  unknown  wave-length  is  the  same  as  that  " 

given  by  the  caUbration  curve  of  the  oscil-         The    wave-meter    must    be 
lating  tube.  completely  calibrated  by  means 

of  known  high  frequencies,  and 
this  calibration  must  be  frequently  checked  as  the  constants  of  the  tube 
change  with  time.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  capacity  of  the  tube  from 
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grid  to  ground  (assuming  Cg  omitted)  is  in  parallel  with  C,  and  this 
capacity  will  therefore  effect  the  wave-length  of  the  local  oscillations. 
It  has  been  shown  (see  page^  432)  that 

Cgrid  togroaJQd  ="Cgrid  to  filament  i(M~<   I) ^grfcl  to  plate 

also  that  n  is  changed  somewhat  when  the  filament  current  or  plate  voltage 
is  changed.  Indirectly,  therefore,  a  change  in  filament  current  or  plate 
voltage  causes  a  change  in  the  frequency  (or  wave-length)  of  the  osdlla^ 
tions. 

To  limit  this  change  of  frequency  with  filament  ciurrent  or  plate  voltage 
the  grid  condenser  Cg  is  inserted  in  the  circuit.  Cg  being  small  com- 
pared to  Cg-g  (the  capacity  from  grid  to  ground),  and  fixed  in  value,  the 
capacity  in  shimt  across  C  is  practically  constant.  The  total  capacity 
of  the  oscillating  circuit  is  thus  made  more  nearly  independent  of  Cg^c, 
and  the  generated  frequency  thus  also  made  constant  and  independent 
of  variations  in  filament  current  or  plate  voltage.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  moving  element  of  condenser  C  should  be  on  the  ground  side.  (See 
page  635.) 

If  this  wave-meter  is  used  to  measure  the  frequency  of  an  oscillating 
tube  generator,  producing  upper  harmonics  in  addition  to  its  fundamental, 
there  exists  the  possibiUty  of  an  upper  harmonic  frequency,  instead  of 
the  fimdamental  frequency,  being  measured.  This  should  be  avoided 
by  making  careful  determinations  over  the  entire  range  of  possible  values, 
particularly  at  the  low  wave-lengths.  The  note  obtained  when  the  wave- 
meter  is  set  to  the  fundamental  is  much  stronger  than  that  obtained  with 
the  upper  harmonics,  which  are  relatively  weak.  In  fact,  they  are  so  weak 
that  this  error  can  only  be  made  when  the  wave-meter  is  close  to  the 
source  of  power.  At  greater  distances,  only  the  fundamental  will  have 
sufficient  power  to  give  an  audible  note  in  the  wave-meter  phones. 

Actual  Method  for  Measuring  the  Wave-length  of  a  Transmittiiig 
Set, — ^The  set  is  first  carefully  adjusted  as  for  normal  operation  and  the 
wave-meter  then  very  loosely  coupled  to  the  antenna  circuit.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  meter  be  coupled  to  a  portion  of  the  antenna  circuit, 
where  the  fluxes  set  up  are  truly  representative  of  the  high-frequency 
current  flowing.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Chapter  V,  page 
330,  the  complex  resultant  flux  which  links  the  oscillation  transformer 
does  not  fulfill  this  requirement  and  the  wave-meter  is  therefore  alwa^^s 
coupled  to  a  portion  of  the  circuit  remote  from  the  oscillation  transformer. 
It  may  be  coupled  to  the  loading  inductance  if  this  is  connected  in  the 
circuit.  It  is  customary,  however,  since  this  loading  inductance  may 
not  be  in  service,  to  insert  in  the  circuit  a  small  inductance  of  one  or  two 
turns  only,  to  which  the  wave-meter  may  be  conveniently  coupled.  This 
coil  has  an  inductance  which  is  negligible  in  value  compared  to  the  total 
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inductance  of  the  circuit,  and  hence  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  set.  This  coil  may  be  arranged  for  mounting  directly 
on  the  wave-meter,  one  terminal  being  connected  to  ground,  while  the 
other  is  connected  to  the  antenna  through  the  osciUation  transformer. 

The  coupling  between  the  small  inserted  inductance,  called  a  search 
coil,  and  the  wave-meter  itself,  must  always  be  as  loose  as  possible  and 
yet  permit  definite  indications  to  be  obtained.  This  is  so  that  the  current 
in  the  wave-meter  may  not  produce  an  appreciable  reaction  back  on  the 
circuit  whose  wave-length  is  being  measured,  which  would  cause  its  own 
indications  to  be  in  error.  This  is  similar  to  the  case  of  instruments  which 
are  used  to  measiu^  pressure:  a  voltmeter  must  draw  so  little  current 
as  to  alter  inappreciably  the  electrical  pressure  at  the  points  to  which 
it  is  connected,  or  a  gauge,  inserted  in  a  gas  tank,  must  not  have  so  much 
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Fig.  16. — In  measuring  the  wave-length  of  a  transmitting  set,  a  search  ooil  (generally 
one  turn)  is  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  antenna,  and  the  wave  meter  coupled  very 
loosely,  to  the  search  coil.  The  Marconi  Co.  has  used  an  additional  ''link"  circuit 
to  permit  easy  adjustment  of  coupling. 

space  within  itself,  as  to  decrease  materially  the  pressure  of  the  gas  which 
it  is  supposed  to  measure. 

The  simplest  manner  of  varying  the  coupling  is  to  vary  the  distance 
between  the  wave-meter  and  the  search  coil.  An  intermediate  circuit 
whose  coupling  to  the  wave-meter  and  search  coil  may  be  conveniently 
varied  is  also  largely  employed.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  16, 
and  is  used  by  the  Marconi  Company  in  their  station  type  wave-meter. 

It  is  very  important  that  very  loose  coupling  be  employed  when  making 
the  initial  adjustment  of  the  wave-meter,  as  otherwise  the  delicate  hot- 
wire ammeter  may  be  burned  out  when  the  resonant  adjustment  is  attained. 
The  coupling  may  easily  be  increased  when  it  is  foimd  that  the  value  used 
gives  deflections  which  are  too  small  for  accuracy.  The  best  adjustment 
is  that  which  results  in  definite,  readable  indication  with  minimum  coupling. 

When  the  preliminary  adjusting  of  the  wave-meter  indicates  this  con- 
ditiou;  the  adjustment  of  the  set  should  be  carefully  repeated,  and  wave- 
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length  readings  taken  at  each  position  of  maximum  current.  If  the  coupling 
between  the  antenna  and  closed  circuits  is  small,  but  one  such  point  will 
be  obtained,  indicating  that  the  energy  is  concentrated  more  or  less  into 
the  one  wave-length.  If  the  coupling  were  increased,  two  such  points 
would  be  obtained,  the  corresponding  wave-length  readings  indicating 
the  length  of  the  "  coupling  waves  "  which  now  exist  simultaneously  in 
the  circuits.  Where  a  partial  quenching  action  is  obtained,  three  such 
points  may  appear,  the  corresponding  wave-length  readings  representing 
the  fimdamental  wave-length,  at  which  most  energy  is  radiated,  aft^r 
the  quenching  action  has  occurred,  and  the  two  coupling  waves,  at  which 
most  energy  is  radiated  before  the  quenching  action  takes  place. 

The  above  covers  specifically  a  spark  transmitter,  but  the  procedure 
with  an  undamped  wave  set  is  exactly  similar.  In  this  case  only  one 
p)oint  of  maximum  current  will  be  obtained,  and  this  point  will  be  very 
sharp  and  clearly  defined,  as  the  energy  is  radiated  at  one  wave-length 
only  (neglecting  upper  harmonics),  which  is  fixed  by  the  speed  of  the 
generator  (Alexanderson,  Goldschmidt),  or  the  circuit  constants  (Poulsen 
arc  and  vacuum  tube). 

If,  however,  the  wave-meter  be  coupled  too  tightly  to  a  low-powered 
circuit  of  the  latter  type,  e.g.,  an  oscillating-tube  generator,  the  reaction 
of  the  wave-meter  circuit  current  on  the  tube  circuit  will  cause  the  fre- 
quency of  the  tube  circuit  to  change.  It  may  raise  or  lower  the  frequency 
of  the  tube  circuit,  depending  upon  its  setting.  This  condition  is  evidently 
undesirable,  and  the  coupling  should  be  reduced  until  the  reaction  of  the 
wave-meter  on  the  tube  circuit  becomes  negligible.  If  the  hot-wire 
ammet^er  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  indicate  accurately  imder  this 
condition,  it  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  more  sensitive  type  of  visible 
indicators,  e.g.,  thermo-couple  and  galvanometer. 

The  antenna  ammeter  may  also  be  used  ai  the  wave-meter  indicating 
device  when  measuring  the  wave-lengths  of  a  tube  set.  Thus  assuming 
the  connections  shown  in  Fig.  16  (spark  transmitter  replaced  with  a 
tube  generator),  as  the  wave-meter  adjustment  reaches  the  resonant  value 
tlie  wave-meter  current  increases  suddenly  (although  this  increase  may 
be  too  small  to  deflect  the  wave-meter  hot-wire  anunet^r),  and  the  losses 
in  the  wave-meter  become  a  maximum.  Since  these  losses  are  supplied 
from  the  antenna,  this  amounts  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the  antenna  resist- 
ance, and  the  antenna  current  will  therefore  suddenlj*^  decrease,  this 
decrease  being  indicated  by  the  antenna  ammeter.  Thus,  this  dip  in 
antenna  current  is  an  indication  that  the  wave-meter  is  in  resonant  adjust'- 
ment  and  the  wave-length  of  the  set  is  therefore  determined. 

Energy  Distribution  of  a  Set  from  a  Wave*meter. — In  addition  to 
determining  the  wave-length  of  the  set,  i.e.,  the  wave-length  at  which 
maximmn  energy  is  radiated,  the  wave-meter  may  also  be  used  to  deter- 
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mine  the  distribution  of  all  the  energy  radiated  by  the  set.  The  procedure 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  that  instead  of 
notiag  only  the  wave-length  readings  at  points  of  maximiun  current, 
readings  are  taken,  at  a  number  of  condenser  settings,  of  both  the  wave- 
length and  the  wave-meter  current  or  "  current  squared  "  if  the  hot-wire 
ammeter  scale  has  been  calibrated  in  this  way. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  16,  as  the  variable  condenser  is  adjusted  to  the  several 
wave-lengths  in  succession,  the  cmrent  in  the  ammeter  will  successively 
increase  as  the  resonant  adjustment  is  approached,  and  then  decrease  as 
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Ficj.  17. — Energy  distribution  curves  of  a  spark  transmitter,  with  three  different  coup- 
ling values  used  in  the  oscillation  transformer. 

the  adjustment  again  departs  farther  and  farther  from  that  of  resonance. 
If  the  coupling  M  between  the  antenna  and  closed  circuits  is  loose  the 
curve  plotted  between  the  ammeter  and  condenser  scale  (X)  readings  will 
have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  17  (Ay. 

As  the  coupling  M  is  tightened,  the  energy  radiated  at  Xo,  the  wave- 
length for  which  the  set  has  been  adjusted  increases,  as  shown  in  curve 
By  but  fiurther  increase  of  coupling  causes  the  formation  of  the  coupling 
waves  and  a  spreading  of  the  energy  as  shown  in  curve  C    These  curves 

^  These  curves  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  46,  p.  332,  and  are  here  repro- 
duced for  convenience. 
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have  already  been  briefly  discussed  in  Chapter  V  (see  page  326),  and  are 
called  the  ''  energy-distribution  "  curves,  since  they  show  the  amount 
of  energy  radiated  at  the  different  wave-lengths. 

Significance  of  Energy  Distribution  Curve. — Considering  the  wave- 
meter  simply  as  a  calibrated  receiving  circuit  having  a  very  small  decre- 
ment, the  curves  indicate  proportionately  the  amount  of  energy  which 
would  be  received  (and  therefore  the  strength  of  signal),  by  each  one  of 
a  number  of  such  receiving  circuits  assumed  equidistant  from  the  trans- 
mitting station,  and  each  tuned  to  a  different  wave-length.  Thus,  that 
circuit  which  is  tuned  to  Xo  (assuming  M  to  be  loose  or  medium  coupling) 
would  receive  a  maximum  amount  of  energy  and  the  strongest  signal. 
This  would  be  the  station  for  which  the  signal  is  intended.  The  other 
receiving  stations  would  also  receive  some  energy;  this  enei^y  would 
decrease,  as  the  adjustment  from  Xo  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and 
signals  so  received,  represent  interference  to  the  receiving  station.  If 
we  consider  /o^  as  the  energy  required  for  audibility  at  the  several  stations, 
then  Xi  to  X2  represents  the  range  of  ttuiing  over  which  interference  will 
occur  if  the  transmitter  coupling  M  is  loose.  Similarly,  X'l  to  X'2,  ftnd 
X"i  to  \"2  represent  the  range  of  wave-lengths  over  which  interference 
occurs  as  the  coupling  is  tightened.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  tj^t 
coupling  should  be  avoided  except  under  emergency  conditions  (SOS  call), 
so  that  interference  to  other  receiving  stations,  which  may  be  tuned  to 
wave-lengths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xo,  l^  minimized. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  set  is  radiating  eneigy  at 
all  the  different  wave-lengths,  and  each  receiving  station  is  in  tune  with 
the  ejiergy  which  is  causing  the  signal  to  be  heard.  That  is,  each  receiving 
circuit  picks  out  its  own  particular  wave-length  to  which  it  is  tuned, 
and  its  received  signal  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  energy  which  the 
transmitter  is  sending  out  at  that  wave-length. 

Wave-meter  Coupling. — When  determining  the  energy  distribution 
curves  for  the  set,  the  coupling  between  the  wave-meter  and  search  coil 
should  first  be  adjusted  so  that  a  full  scale  deflection  is  obtained  on  the 
hot-wire  ammeter  when  the  resonant  condition  is  obtained  with  the  trans- 
mitter coupling  (M,  Fig.  16)  adjusted  to  its  proper  value.  This  coupling 
between  the  wave-meter  and  search  coil  should  remain  undisturbed 
throughout  the  determination  of  the  several  energy  distribution  curves. 
The  curves  obtained  will  thus  have  maximum  permissible  ordinate  values, 
making  any  error  in  their  determination  a  minimum,  and  the  energy 
radiation  imder  the  different  coupling  adjustments  will  be  comparative 
in  a  quantitative  as  well  as  a  qualitative  sense. 

Energy  Distribution  for  Undamped  Wave-transmitter. — ^For  an 
undamped  wave-transmitter,  the  enei^  is  aU  radiated  at  the  fundamental 
wave-length,  neglecting  the  small  amount  radiated  by  the  upper  harmonics^ 
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which  are  relatively  weak.  If  the  wave-meter  circuit  had  zero  decre- 
ment, that  is,  no  resistance,  the  signal  would  be  received  by  that  wave- 
meter  only,  which  is  tuned  to  Xo.  The  energy  distribution  curve  in  this 
ideal  case  would  be  a  straight  line  ordinate  at  Xo  (Fig.  18). 

Since  the  wave  meter  always  possesses  a  decrement,  however  small, 
the  distribution  curve  will  appear  as  shown  by  the  curve  A,  Fig.  18. 
The  greatly  decreased  interference  is  indicated  by  the  small  difference 
between  Xi  and  X2.  Assuming  receiving  circuits  with  a  decrement  equal 
to  that  of  the  wave-meter,  only  those  tuned  within  this  range  would  receive 
interference,  while  the  set  for  which  the  signal  is  intended  receives  a  stronger 
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Fia.  18. — ^The  energy  distribution  curve  obtained  from  an  undamped  wave  trans- 
mitter is  very  narrow,  being  determined  entirely  by  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter 
itself;  if  the  wave-meter  had  zero  decrement  the  energy  distribution  curve  obtained 
would  be  a  straight  vertical  line. 

signal,  due  to  ell  (he  energy  being  radiated  })y  the  trarsmitter  at  the  wave- 
length (Xo)  for  which  the  wave-meter  is  tuned.  The  greater  selectivity 
and  efficiency  of  the  undamped  wave-set,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
characteristics,  are  rapidly  causing  its  increasing  use  in  the  art,  and  it 
may  eventually  supersede  the  damped  wave-set  altogether. 

Determination  of  Decrement  of  a  Spark  Transmitter  from  Energy 
Distribution  Curve  and  Known  Decrement  of  the  Wave-meter. — If  we 
consider  a  wave-meter  circuit  coupled  loosely  to  an  undamped  wave- 
generator  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  then,  when  the  wave-meter  circuit  is  tuned 

to  resonance,  its  reactance  (Leo— -rr— )  is  equal  to  zero  and  the  current 

is  limited  only  by  the  resistance  in  the  circuit,  or 

''    R' 
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where  E  is  the  voltage  induced  in  the  wave-meter  circuit.  Now,  if  the 
condenser  adjustment  be  altered  from  its  resonant  value  Cr,  the  react- 
ance in  the  circuit  is  no  longer  equal  to  zero,  that  is, 
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Fig.  19. — Connection  of  wave-meter  to  a  source  of  continuous  waves  for  determinatioD 
of  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter  itself.  Conditions  must  be  so  adjusted  that  as 
the  wave-meter  setting  is  changed  the  current  in  the  power  circuit  shows  no  change. 


Since  Lcj  —  z^—,  this  reactance  may  be  expressed  as, 
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9^0. 


and  the  current  is 
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or, 


It  may  be  shown^  that  the  decrement  is  expressed  by, 

1      tR 
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*  From  Formula  (20),  page  214,  we  have  5  =r77, 
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Substituting  this  expression  in  the  above  expression  for  current,  we 
have 

I.    ,  -^  (7) 


and 


11 ftf "^     3=^     V      C      )     _         ^(Cr-C\  2 


R^  + 


6^\    C    ) 


Solving  this  expression,  we  obtain 


.  Cr-C     I      P 

0  =T  — 


/       ^Ir^'-P ^^^ 


The  value  of  6  so  obtained  is  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter  itself. 
This  will  be  referred  to  again  later  in  the  discussion  of  wave-meter  decre- 
ment and  its  measurement. 

For  an  exciting  source,  the  oscillations  of  which  are  damped,  e.g.,  a 
spark  transmitter,  it  has  been  shown  ^  that  a  derivation  such  as  that 
given  above  yields  an  expression  which  gives  the  siun  of  the  decrements 
of  the  impressed  voltage  and  of  the  wave-meter  itself;  that  is,  we  have 


where  h  =  the  decrement  of  the   circuit   under 

measurement; 
52  =  the  decrement  of  the  wave-meter  cir- 
cuit. 

This  formula  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  if 

1.  5i+«2  is  small  compared  to  2ir. 

C  — C 

2.  —^ —  is  small  compared  to  unity. 

3.  If  the  wave-meter  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  wave-meter  circuit. 
The  procedure  for  determining  5i,  assuming  82  known,  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows: 

1  An  energy  distribution  curve  is  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 
(Coupling  between  the  closed  circuit  and  the  antenna  circuit  of  Ihe  trans- 
mitting set  assumed  to  be  loose.) 

2.  The  value  of  C,  is  then  determined  from  this  curve.     The  value  of 

1  See  Chapter  IV,  page  272. 
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C  is  preferably  obtained  for  that  point  of  the  curve  where  P  ==~5">  sii^ce 
then 


and  the  calculation  becomes  simpler. 

3.  Knowing  C,  and  Ci,  as  obtained  from  the  curve,  and  substituting 
in  the  equation 


51  +  ^2  =ir 


Ci 


(8a) 


the  value  of  Si  +  fe  is  readily  obtained,  from  which  the  known  decrement 

§2  of  the  wave-meter  is  subtracted  to  determine  the  unknown  decrement. 

It  is  evident  that  two  values  of  capacity,  one  greater  and  one  less  than 

P 

the  resonant  value,  will  cause  P  to  become  equal  to  -x-,  as  indicated  in 

Fig.  20.     Therefore,  the  following  expression  may  also  be  used: 

C2-C, 


5i  +  52  =ir 


Ca 


',    fP 

W/7- 


P' 


(86) 


Since  the  energy  distribution  curve  is  never  quite  symmetrical,  the 
value  of  8i  as  determined  by  the  two  expressions  using  Ci  or  C2,  will  be 
slightly  different.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  average  the  results  directly, 
using  the  expression 

C2-C 

P 


5l  +  52«=T 


C2+C1 


1  r~p 


(9) 


luo 

Cor^ 

Fig.  20. — In  getting  decrement  from 
the  energy  distribution  curve  the 
values  of  capacity  are  determined 
for  those  two  points  (above  and 
below  resonance)  which  reduce  the 
wave-meter  (current)*  to  one-half 
its  maximum  vahie  as  well  as  the 
capacity  required  for  resonance. 


This  expression  does  not  involve  a 
measurement  of  Cr^  which  is  usually 
more  difficult  to  determine  accurately, 
due  to  the  resonance  curve  being  flat  at 
that  point,  than  either  C2  or  Ci,  which 
are  read  at  a  point  where  P  is  varying 
rapidly  with  capacity.  This  expression 
is  therefore  usually  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  involving  C,.  (Equations 
(8),  (8a),  and  (86).) 

As  an  illustration,  referring  to  Fig. 
20,  assume  that  the  coupling  between 
the  wave-meter  and  the  search  coil  hrs 
been  adjusted,  so  the  wave-meter  av  - 
meter  roads  .40  (Ir^)  at  resonance.  Tlio 
capacity  is  then  decreased  until  the  am- 
meter reads  .20  (P)  and  the  value  of  Ci 
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lioted  as  96.0.  It  is  immaterial  what  miits  the  condenser  scale  reads — 
whether  actual  capacity  or  simply  degrees  rotation/  if  the  ordinary  semi- 
circular plate  condenser  is  used,  as  has  been  assimied  in  this  problem. 

The  condenser  value  is  then  increased  through  the  resonant  value 
to  C2,  at  which  point  the  ammeter  again  reads  /2  =  .20  and  C2  is  noted 
as  104. 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (9)  we  have, 

104-96.0    ttXS 


^l  +  fc  =T 


200 


200 


=  .125 


Assiuning  fe  =  .040  (this  may  be  obtained  from  the  caUbration  curves 
of  the  instrument. or  determined  as  described  below), 
we  obtain  61  =  .085. 

If  the  scale  is  graduated  in  wave-lengths  and  wave-length  values  are 
ead,  the  following  expression  should  be  used, 


5l  +  52  =T 


\7?= 


p> 


(10) 


since  \=KVCaad  X2=X'C. 


^ 
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Fig.  21. — If  the  coupling  of  the  oscillation  transfonner  is  too  tight  a  double-humped 

resonance  curve  is  obtained  from  the  wave-meter  reading;  the  resonance  curve  for 

each  of  the  component  frequencies  of  the  curves  may  be  obtained  by  the  scheme 

shown  in  Fig.  22. 

If  the  coupling  of  the  set  is  increased  to  some  considerably  higher  value, 
a  double-peaked  energy  distribution  curve  is  obtained,  due  to  the  separate 
points  of  resonance  for  the  two  coupling  waves.     If  this  curve  has  well 

^  This  statement  assumes  that  the  condenser  capacity  is  z^ro  at  zero  scale  setting. 
In  case  the  amount  of  capacity  with  zero  setting  is  appreciable,  compared  to  the  actual 
capacity  used,  a  suitable  correction  must  be  made,  if  the  setting  of  the  condenser,  instead 
of  actual  capacity,  is  used  in  the  calculation. 
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separated  peaks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  curve  C,  the  decrement  of  each 
oscillation  may  be  determined  from  the  two  peaks  by  the  method  outlined 
above  for  the  one-peaked  curve.  The  curve  may,  however,  have  the 
appearance  illustrated  in  Fig.  21 ,  in  which  case  this  procedure  cannot  be 
followed,  since  both  oscillations  are  simultaneously  eflfective  in  the  wave- 
meter. 

The  decrement  of  each  oscillation  may  then  be  determined  by  coupling 

the  wave-meter  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuits  of  the  set, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

The  higher-frequency  currents 
in  the  primary  and  secondary 
circuits  are  out  of  phase  approxi- 
mately 180°  and  by  proper  ad- 
justments of  the  coupling  M  and 
M',  these  oscillations  may  be 
neutralized  in  the  wave-meter 
circuit.  The  decrement  of  the 
lower-frequency  oscillations  may 
then  be  determined  as  previously 
described,  after  which,  one  of  the 
coupling  coils  may  be  reversed, 
T^    ^     ^       .  ^,         ,.     xi_  X     and  the  lower-frequency  oscilla- 

FiG.  22. — By  suitably  coupling  the  wave-meter     .  /r-r  .       v         -xi. 

to  both  closed  circuit  and  antenna  of  the  ^'^!^  (^^^^  ^^  ^  phase  m  the 
transmitting  set,  a  resonance  curve  may  be  primary  and  secondary  circuits 
obtained  for  each  of  the  two  frequencies  of  the  set)  be  thus  neutralized 
generated  by  the  set.  and  the  decrement  of  the  high- 

frequency  oscillations  similarly 
determined.  The  energy  distribution  curves  determined  for  each  oscillation 
will  appear  somewhat  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  curves  in  Fig.  21. 

Determination  of  Wave-meter  Decrement  Using  an  Undamped 
Wave  Source. — It  has  already  been  indicated  how  the  decrement  52  of 
the  wave-meter  may  be  obtained  by  exciting  the  instrument  from  an 
undamped  wave-source.    In  this  case, 

C2— Ci 


becomes. 


since. 


5i  +  52  =7r 


&  =ir 


C2'-'Cl 

C2+C1 


= decrement  of  wave-meter 


5i=0. 


This  measurement  may  conveniently  be  made  by  any  one  of  the 
ses^eral  generators  of  high-frequency  continuous  oscillations  described  in 
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Chapter  VII.  The  high-powered  tube  circuit  is  preferable  for  this  pur- 
pose, due  to  the  frequency  being  fixed,  and  the  exciting  circuit  being 
of  sufficient  power  to  be  unaffected  by  the  proximity  of  the  wave-meter 
circuit.  However,  in  case  the  tube  is  not  oscillating  powerfully,  the 
oscillations  may  be  affected  when  the  wave-meter  is  coupled  to  the  cir- 
cuit because  of  the  tighter  coupling  required.  To  prevent  this,  it 
is  desirable  to  use  very  weak  coupling  and  have  an  anmieter  in  the 
circuit  supplying  power  to  the  wave-meter  circuit.  The  indication 
of  this  meter  should  re- 
main constant  through- 
out the  decrement  de- 
termination showing 
that  the  power  gener- 
ated by  the  tube  was 
not  appreciably  affect- 
ed by  the  wave-meter 
tuning. 

The  wave  -  meter 
coupling,  if  made  too 
great,  may  also  affect 
the  frequency  of  the 
tube  oscillations  as  well 
as  their  amplitude.  The 
effect  of  this  frequency 
variation  on  the  de- 
crement determination 
may  be  analyzed  with 
the  help  of  Fig.  23. 

If  the  capacity  of 
the  wave-meter  con- 
denser is  less  than  that 
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required  for  resonance,   p^^  gg  __j^  ^^^  wave-meter  is  coupled  too  tightly  (to  a 

low-powered  set)  the  energy  distribution  curve  will  be 
unreliable  because  of  the  reactions  of  the  wave-meter 
on  the  power  circuit. 


then  a  current  will 
flow  in  the  wave-meter 
circuit  which  is  leading 
with    respect     to    the 

induced  e.m.f.  The  eflFect  of  this  leading  current  on  the  tube  cir- 
cuit is  to  increase  the  apparent  inductance,  causing  the  wave-meter 
indication  to  correspond  to  a  point  on  the  resonance  curve  of  a  circuit 
whose  resonant  frequency  is  below  that  given  by  Cr.  Similarly,  a 
lagging  current  in  the  wave-meter  circuit  (wave-meter  capacity  greater 
than  resonance  value)  decreases  the  apparent  inductance,  the  wave- 
meter  indication  corresponding  to  a  point  on  a  resonance  curve,  the  reso- 
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nant  frequency  of  which  is  above  that  given  by  Ct-  These  effects  have 
been  mathematically  derived  in  Chapter  I,  as  expressed  by  Eq.  (85),  p.  91. 

The  result  of  this  action,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  23,  is  to  squeeze  the 
apparent  energy  distribution  curve  together.  The  observed  decrement 
may  therefore  be  quite  inaccurate,  and  will  always  be  less  than  the  true 
value.  This  effect  should  be  guarded  against  by  decreasing  the  coupling 
to  as  small  a  value  as  possible. 

Determination  of  Wave-met^  Decrement  Using  Impulse  Excitation. — 
Although  the  above  method  represents  the  most  direct  and  simple  means 
for  determining  &,  imdamped  wave-generators  may  not  alwajrs  be  avail- 
able, in  which  case  impulse  excitation  may  be  employed.  In  its  ideal 
appUcation,  the  condenser  of  the  instrument  would  first  be  charged  to 
a  given  potential,  and  allowed  to  discharge  through  the  circuit.  A  known 
resistance  is  then  inserted  in  the  wave-meter  circuit  and  the  condenser 
again  charged  to  the  same  potential  as  before  and  permitted  to  discharge. 
In  both  cases  the  energy  dissipated  in  the  circuit  is 

from  which 

fi=^«7i2?p, (11) 

where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  wave-meter  circuit  and  AR  the  inserted 
resistance,  h^  and  Ji^  represent,  respectively,  the  reading  of  the  wave- 
meter  anmieter,  with  and  without  inserted  resistance,  these  readings  being 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave-meter  current.  Knowing  the 
capacity  C  and  inductance  L  of  the  wave-meter,  the  decrement  is  readily 
obtained  from  the  relations: 

for  any  wave-length. 

The  above  ideal  case  is  approximated  closely  by  some  form  of  impact 
excitation,  for  which  a  spark  transmitting  set,  equipped  with  a  suitable 
quenched  gap  (such  as  is  used  in  spark  transmitters  operating  on  impact 
excitation)  and  with  the  antenna  circuit  open,  may  be  conveniently 
utilized  as  an  impulse  generator.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed above,  but  the  energy  is  not  exactly  equal  for  the  two  conditions 
of  different  resistance,  and  a  constant  K  is  therefore  introduced  in  the 
energy  expression  as  follows: 

h^R^KhHR+^R) 
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It  has  been  shown  ^  that 


X  =  U 


A8 


where 


di  +  h' 

5i  is  the  decrement  of  the  exciting  circuit; 

62  is  the  decrement  of  the  instrument  circuit; 

A  5  is  the  additional  decrement  due  to  inserting  A  A  in  the 
wave-meter  circuit. 
For  impulse  excitation  Bi  is  very  large  compared  to  62  and  K  is  essentially 
equal  to  unity;  therefore 


R=AR 


I2 


Ii^-h^ 


as  before. 


If  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  imtil  h^  =  ^/i^,  then 

2e=A2e 

and  is  thus  directly  and  conveniently  determined. 

The  Decremeter. — To  facilitate  the  rapid  and  accurpte  measurement 
of  decrement,  without  necessitating  the  acciurate  determination  of  an 
energy  distribution  curve,  an  instrument  called  a  decremeter  has  been 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ^  which  directly  measures  the  decre- 

3 — 
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Fig.  24. — ^Arrangement  of  circuits  in  the  decremeter. 


ment  of  radio  frequency  oscillations.  This  instrument  is  similar  to  the 
wave-meter,  but  is  equipped  with  a  variable  condenser  of  special  design, 
permitting  a  direct-reading  decrement  scale  to  be  attached  to  the  rotating 
element.  The  connections  of  the  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig.  24,  which 
illustrates  the  similarity  to  the  wave-meter,  differing  only  in  that  a  fixed 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Drahtlosen  Telegraphie,  Zenneck,  1913,  page  142. 

*  The  instrument  is  generally  called  a  Kolster  decremeter,  as  Dr.  F.  A.  Kolstcr  was 
responsible  for  its  development. 
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capacity  is  shunted  across  the  special  variable  condenser.    The  function 
of  this  fixed  condenser  is  described  later. 
It  will  be  recalled  that 

5i+fe=7r^^J,  for  P  =  i/,2. 

The  fundamental  requirement  of  a  variable  condenser  which  is  to 
be  used  in  the  decremeter  is  that  the  fractional  change  in  its  capacity 
must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  angular  movement  of  the  rotating 
element  and  independent  of  the  final  value  of  capacity,  or, 

.'.  logt  C^mS+hy 

and 

C  =  €«•«+*  =a€"»«, (13) 

where 

If  ^=0, 

Co=a€^=a=initial  value  of  capacity.  This  is  the  fixed  condenser 
connected  across  the  variable  condenser  as  indicated  in  Fig.  24  and  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

The  maximum  capacity  is  also, 

and  the  ratio  of  maximiun  to  minimum  capacity  is  therefore, 

Ci8o    ac"»*' 


Co         a 


=  €2«»=x '.     (14) 


The  capacity  of  the  fixed  condenser  Co  is  determined  experimentaUy, 
and  is  made  of  such  value  as  to  make  K  of  the  most  suitable  value  for 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  decremeter.  Since  K  is  thus  deter- 
mined, m  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  Eq.  (14)  given  above. 

A  rotary  condenser  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  above  require- 
ments, with  a  fixed  capacity  Co  connected  'y^  parallel,  so  chosen  as  to  give 
the  desired  ratio  between  the  maximum  (^Ciso)  and  minimum  capacity 
(Co)  of  the  combined  condensers,  has  been  found  to  give  a  calibration 
curve  in  exact  agreement  with  the  theoretical  value. 

The  derivation  of  the  equation  for  the  boundary  curve  of  the  moving 
element  is  as  follows: 

From  Eq.  (13) 

C=ac'»^ 

Therefore  .;    .   . 
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where 
and 
Also 


or, 

But,  referring  to  Pig.  25, 


A  is  the  active  area  of  the  moving  plate, 
$  is  the  angular  displacement. 

dA  =  hme^^de. 
dA^\{p^-r^)de, 


Fixed  Plates 


Movable  Platoa 


where 


and 


FiQ.  25. — ^Form  of  plates  used  in  the  decremeter  oondenser. 

p  is  the  radius  vector  from  the  axis  to  the  enveloping 
curve, 


r  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  space  occupied  by  the 
separating  washers  between  the  plates. 
Equating  the  above  expressions  for  dA,  we  have. 


or 


p  =  V26mc~«+r2, 


(15) 


where  h  and  m  are  design  constants,  which  determine  the  minimum  and 
maximum  values  of  the  capacity  to  be  used  {b=K'a  while  m  is  the  same 
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as  in  previous  expressions).  These  are  arbitrarily  chosen  to  suit  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  special  instrument. 

Fig.  25  illustrates  the  form  of  the  movable  plate  when  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  above  expression.  The  stationary  plate  is  made 
semicircular  for  convenience.  In  Fig.  26  is  shown  a  view  of  the  inside 
of  a  decremeter,  showing  the  peculiarly  shaped  plates  of  the  condenser. 
This  cut  is  taken  from  Circular  74  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  a  book 
every  student  of  radio  should  possess. 

The  Manqiulation  of  ttie  Decremeter — Measurement  of  Decrement. — 
The  manipulation  of  the  decremeter  is  quite  similar  to  that  outlined  for 


Fig.  26. — ^Airangemeat  of  the  different  parts  of  a  Kokter  decremeter. 

the  wave-meter.  The  instrument  is  loosely  coupled  to  the  exciting  cir- 
cuit as  shown  in  Fig.  24  and  tuned  to  resonance,  as  indicated  by  a  maximum 
reading  on  the  hot-wire  ammeter,  this  instrument  usually  being  gradu- 
ated to  read  I^.    The  condenser  value  is  then  decreased  to  Ci,  the  hot- 

72 
wire  anmieter  then  reading  -^.    The  decrement  scale  is  then  set  to  sero 

and  clamped  to  the  condenser  shaft,  after  which  the  condenser  is  rotated 
until  the  value  C2  is  reached,  at  which  point  the  ammeter  indication  is 
again  one-half  of  that  obtained  at  resonance.  The  reading  of  the  decre- 
ment scale  then  gives  the  sum  of  the  two  circuit  decrements  Si  and  63 
directly.     It  has  been  found  that  the  angular  deflection  of  the  condenser 
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element  for  commercial  decrements  is  very  small,  and  the  decrement  scale, 
if  connected  directly  to  the  condenser  shaft,  would  be  crowded  and  difficult 
to  read  accurately.  Therefore  it  is  usual  to  gear  the  scale  to  the  con- 
denser shaft,  the  relative  angular  motion  of  the  decrement  scale  and 
capacity  element  being  about  6:1. 

The  decrement  of  the  meter  for  all  values  of  C  and  for  each  of  three 
fixed  inductance  coils  which  may  be  used  is  known  from  curves  supplied 
with  the  instruments.  These  decrements  vary  from  about  .07  to  .02,  the 
larger  value  corresponding  to  a  large  value  of  C  and  smallest  value  of  L. 
The  smaller  value  is  obtained  with  C  at  its  minimum  value  and  the  lai^st 
inductance  inserted  in  the  circuit. 

Measurement  of  Resistance. — Knowing  £i,  the  decrement  of  the 
circuit,  the  resistance  is  at  once  known  at  the  frequency  of  oscillation  from 
the  following  relations,  which  have  previously  been  deduced: 

L(t>  ML 

The  capacity  C  and  inductance  L  of  the  circuit,  if  unknown,  are  simply 
determined  by  means  of  a  wave-meter  as  outlined  on  page  814.  The 
decremeter  is  thus  valuable  as  a  means  of  determining  high-frequency 
resistance. 

Measurements  of  Wave-leng&. — The  Kolster  decremeter  described 
above  is  evidently  also  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  wave-lengths, 
and  the  variable  condenser  is  therefore  equipped  with  a  scale  indicating 
directly  the  wave-lengths  in  meters  corresponding  to  the  condenser  adjust- 
ment. The  instrument  as  usually  furnished,  is  equipped  with  three 
inductances  to  cover  the  range  of  wave-lengths  required,  this  being  about 
300  to  2500  meters. 

Measurement  of  Phase  Difference  of  a  Condenser.^ — The  decremeter 
may  also  be  used  to  measure  the  phase  difference  of  a  condenser,  since 

phase  difference  }l/-R<aC*' —  (in  radians),    ....     (16) 

or, 

^-18.24  A«  (in  degrees),     ....     (16') 

where  Ad  is  the  increase  in  total  decrement  due  to  inserting  the  condenser 
in  the  circuit. 

The  condenser  is  inserted  in  the  decremeter  circuit,  which  is  then 
tuned  to  an  undamped  wave-exciting  source.  The  decrement  measm-ed 
under  these  conditions  is  the  sum  of  ^  and  A£,  where  ^2  may  be  obtained 
from  the  calibration  curves  furnished  with  the  instrument.  Substituting 
AS  in  the  above  expressions,  the  phase  difference  ^  is  readily  obtained. 

1  See  Chapter  11,  page  171. 
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Use  <rf  Wave-meter  to  Measure  L  and  C. — A  wave-meter  may  be  used 
to  measure  an  unknown  inductance  or  capacity,  provided  a  known  capacity 
or  inductance  respectively  are  available.  The  procedure  then  is  simply 
to  connect  the  unknown  inductance  and  known  condenser  (or  known 
inductance  and  unknown  condenser),  into  an  oscillatory  circuit,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  27,  excited  by  means  of  a  buzzer.  Loosely  coupled  to  this  primary 
circuit  is  the  wave-meter,  by  means  of  which  the  wave-length  of  the  test 
circuit  oscillations  may  be  obtained. 

When  making  this  determination,  it  is  important  that  the  coupling 
between  the  two  circuits  be  very  loose,  if  accurate  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Also  the  leads  used  in  making  up  the  test  circuit  should  be  as  short  as 
possible,  to  minimize  the  error  due  to  the  distributed  capacity  (shown  in 
figures  in  dotted  lines),  and  inductance  of  the  leads  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  measiu*ed  wave-length.    It  may  be  found  impossible  to 


aW^ 


AAA^ 


Test  Circuit  Wave<ncter 

Fig  27. — Uae  of  wave-meter  to  measure  L  or  C. 


tune  out  the  signal,  in  which  case  the  coupling  should  be  decreased,  and 
all  direct  induction  effects  from  the  buzzer  circuit  (to  which  this  con- 
tinuous note  is  due)  minimized  or  eliminated  by  making  the  buzzer  cir- 
cuit as  compact  as  possible.  If  no  point  of  maximum  note  occurs  as  the 
wave-meter  condenser  is  varied,  it  is  probable  that  the  wave-length  of 
the  test  circuit  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  instrument.  The  remedy  is 
evidently  to  change  the  known  value  of  inductance  (or  capacity)  in  the 
test  circuit,  or  to  try  others  of  the  various  coils  with  which  the  wave- 
meter  is  equipped. 

After  the  wave-length  has  been  determined,  the  unknown  value  of 
inductance  (or  capacity)  is  given  at  once  by  the  formula, 

Xmeter.  =  1886  VTC, 

L  and  C  being  measured  in  micro  units. 

Equivalent  results  are  obtained  if  the  wave-meter  is  employed  as  the 
exciting  circuit.  The  connections  are  then  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The 
wave-length  of  the  wave-meter  oscillations  is  varied  until  a  maximiun 
note  is  heard  in  the  phones  across  the  test  circuit,  under  which  condition 
the  natural  frequency  of  both  circuits  is  in  agreement. 
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The  same  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  this  case  as  for  the  preced- 
ing method,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phone  circuit  connected  across 
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i 

t, .... 

1  ^> 

1   - . ,  -  - 

C. 

L^Cj 

J      1 

1^    ! 

1 • 

Test  Circuit  WaYe-meter 

Fig.  28. — Another  method  of  measuring  L  or  C,  using  the  wave-meter  as  a  buzzer  excited 
wave  generator,  of  known  calibration.  Note  that  the  calibration  of  a  given 
wave-meter  will  generally  be  different  when  used  as  here  shown  than  when  used  as 
in  Fig.  27. 
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the  test  circuit.  Long,  twisted  leads  must  especially  be  avoided  as  these 
will  cause  large  error,  due  to  their  distributed  capacity  (conventionally 
shown  in  dotted 
lines,  Fig.  28)  par- 
ticularly if  the  test 
circuit  capacity  is 
small.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  wave- 
meter  will  have  a 
different  caUbration 
when  used  with  a 
hot-wire  meter  for 
indicator,  and  when 
detector  and  phones, 
or  buzzer,  is  connect- 
ed in  parallel  with 
its  condenser.  The 
amount  of  correction 
required  is  greatest 
for  the  lowest  set- 
tings of  the  wave- 
meter  condenser. 

Use  of  Wave- 
meter  to  Measure 
the  Constants  of  an 
Antenna.  —  Another 

important  measurement  involving  the  use  of  the  wave-meter  is  that 
of  the  constants  of  an  antenna.  The  loading  coils,  short-wave  con- 
denser and  oscillation  transformer  are  first  removed  from  the  antenna 


Fig.  29. — To  measure  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna 
the  antenna  is  coupled  (by  a  small  search  coil)  to  a  source 
of  continuous  wave  power  of  variable  frequency.  When  the 
antenna  ammeter  reads  a  maximum,  the  wave-meter  is  used 
to  read  wave-length  of  power.  If  a  d.c.  generator  is  used  in 
the  plate  circuit  of  the  tube  generator  the  phones  and  detec- 
tor may  be  used  for  getting  resonance,  the  commutation 
ripples  being  audible;  otherwise  an  ammeter  will  be  used  in 
the  wave-meter  circuit. 
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circuit  and  a  search  coil  of  negligible  inductance  inserted  in  the  circuit 
as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

The  antenna  is  then  excited  by  undamped  wave-oscillations,  using 
a  vacuum-tube  generator  of  sufficient  power  and  with  the  coupling  made 
loose  enough  to  prevent  siny  appreciable  variation  of  plate  current  due 
to  reactive  effects  of  the  antenna  circuit.  The  generator  frequency  is 
varied  \mtil  the  antenna  ammeter  A  indicates  a  maximxmi  and  the  wave- 
length of  the  tube  circuit  for  this  adjustment  is  then  determined  by  means 
of  the  wave-meter.  This  value  represents  the  natural  wave-length  of 
the  antenna,  and  is  expressed  by, 

Xo  =  1885  VI^, 

when  Lo  and  Co  are  the  effective  inductance  and  capacity  of  the  antenna 
for  the  quarter  wave-length  oscillation.  In  the  figure  the  antenna  ammeter 
represents  a  sensitive  current  meter,  involvmg  a  thermo-couple  and  gal- 
vanometer, or  similar  device. 

To  determine  Lo,  an  additional  known  inductance  Li  is  inserted  in 
the  antenna  circuit  and  the  new  wave-length  Xi  determined  for  this  con- 
dition.   Thus:  ^  

Xi  =  1885V(Lo+Li)Co. 
Therefore, 

(1885)^  ~  (Lo+Z/i)Co— LoCo 
=  LqCq + Z/1  Co — LoCo 
s^LiCo 

^^"(1885)2Li ^^'^ 

Substituting  this  value  for  Co  in  the  above  expression  for  Xq,  Lo  is 

obtained  as  follows: 

Xo2         J  ^      Lo(Xi2-Xo2) 


or* 


(1885)2    ^-^       (188S)2Li  ' 

^  =  xi2rj^2 (18) 

The  following  alternative  method  may  also  be  employed.  The  known 
inductance  inserted  in  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  inductance 

^  In  the  equations  given,  the  wave-length  is  expressed  in  meters,  while  inductance 
and  capacity  are  expessed  in  microhenries  and  microfarads  respectively. 

*  This  deduction  is  a  very  simple  one  and  suffices  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  actually  Co,  the  same  as  Lo,  is  not  a  constant,  but  varies  as  dif- 
ferent values  of  loading  are  used.  For  an  analysis  of  this  point  see  Morecroft,  "Some 
Experiments  with  Long  Electrical  Conductors,"  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Dec,  1917,  and  MiUer 
"Electrical  Oscillations  in  Antennee  and  Inductance  Coils,  Prod.  R.E.  (June,  1919), 
also  discussion  of  Miller's  paper  in  Proc.  I.  R.  E.,  Dec.,  1919. 
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present,  i.e.,  Lo  is  negligible  compared  to  Lu    This  requires  that  Li  be 

large  enough  to  give  the  antenna  a  wave-length  about  five  times  as  great 

as  its  natural  wave-length. 

Then  we  may  put  

Xi  =  1885  VLiCo, 
and 

1885^Za 

The  known  inductance  is  now  removed  from  the  circuit  and  the 

natural  wave-length  of  the  antenna  is  accurately  measured. 

Then, 

X2  =  I885VL0C0, 
and 

1885=^  Li  1885* 

or 

X22 


Induction 
^Coll 


-mffi^ 


If  the  value  of  Lo  obtained 
from  this  equation  shows  it  to 
be  negligible  compared  to  Li,  as 
assumed,  then  the  determina- 
tions for  Lo  and  Co  may  be 
accepted.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  obtained  value  for  L© 
must  be  added  to  Li  and  the 
i  •  Spark  Qan  Calculation  for  Co  repeated. 


c* 


Fig.  30. — In  case  a  veiy  short  spark  gap,  a  low-powered  induction  coil,  and  very  weak 
coupling  are  used  the  phones  and  crystal  detector  may  be  used  for  getting  resonance 
in  the  wave-meter,  otherwise  the  ammeter  will  be  used  to  indicate  resonance. 

Where  imdamped  oscillations  are  not  available  an  induction  coil  or 
low-powered  transformer  may  be  used  to  excite  the  circmt  as  shown  in 
Fig.  30. 

In  this  case  the  gap  resistance  has  been  inserted  in  the  circuit  and  the 
observed  wave-length  may  therefore  be  slightly  greater  than  with  the 
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previous  method.    An  alternative  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  31,  with  which 
arrangement  the  antenna  is  charged  to  battery  voltage  when  the  buzzer 

contact  is  open  and  then  discharges 
through  the  buzzer  contact  when  this 
closes. 

The   methods  described   above  mav 
also  be  used  for  determining  the  wave- 
I     length     of     the    antenna    circuit    with 
X  various  loading  coils,  oscillation  trans- 

former or  short 
wave  -  condenser 
connected  into 
the  circuit.  In 
all      cases      the 


High  voltage   -=— 
battery  — 


<;p 


High 
resistance 


Fig.  31. — Use  of  buzzer  for  detennining  the  natural  wave-length  of  closed   circuit  of 

^^^^^'  the       transmit^ 

ting  set  should  be  open   to  prevent  interference  effects. 

When  the  inductance  of  the  search  coil  required  for  coupling  to  the 
generator  circuit  .(Fig.  28),  is  not  negligible,  the  natural  wave-length 
Xo  cannot  be  determined  directly,  but  is  determined  from  two  measure- 
ments as  follows: 

Xi  =  1885V(Lo+L,)Co,  (a) 


where  L,  =  inductance  of  search  coil, 

X2  =  1885V(Lo+L.+L'.)Co, 


(b) 


where  L',= additional  known  inductance  inserted  which  is  made  equal 
to  L,. 


•  • 


/.Qoc^g  =  LoCo-\-2L/Jo~  LoCo~  L>  fCo 


or 


Co  = 


=CoL', 
X22-X12 


Substituting  in  (a), 


Xr 


18852 


(1885)2L'/      *    • 

(Lo+L',)(\2^-\i^) 
18862L', 


(18) 


L'.Xi2  =  Lo(X22-  Xi2)  +  L'.(X22-  Xl2) 


or 


Lo  = 


L'.(2Xi2-X22) 


Xa^-Xr 


(W) 


Knowing  Co  and  Lo,  the  natural  wave-length  Xo  is  obtained  from  the 
relation : 

Xo  =  1885  Vl^. 
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In  the  above  it  has  been  assumed  that  V,=^Lt.  This  is  a  purely- 
arbitrary  relationship  and  it  is  usually  preferable  to  make  L',  larger  than 
this,  say  five  or  ten  times  L,,  so  that  the  difference  between  Xi  and  X2  is 
increased  and  the  experimental  errors  involved  in  the  measurement  thus 
decreased. 

Detennination  of  Mutual  Inductaiice  and  Coefficient  of  Coupling. — The 
wave-meter  also  forms  a  convenient  instrument  for  readily  determining 
the  mutual  inductance  existing  between  the  closed  and  open  circuits  of 
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FiQ.  32. — From  an  energy  distribution  curve,  obtained  with  non-quenching  gap,  the 
coefficient  of  coupling  may  be  obtained  from  the  spacing  of  the  two  resonance 
peaks. 


a  transmitting  set.  If  we  know  the  coefficient  of  coupling  Ky  the  mutual 
inductance  M  {M  =Ky/LiL2,  where  L\  and  L2  are  the  total  inductance 
of  the  closed  and  open  circuits,  respectively)  is  readily  obtained,  Li  and 
L2  being  determined  as  described  on  page  814. 

The  following  two  methods  may  be  used: 

(a)  An  energy  distribution  curve  is  determined  for  the  set  as  shown 
in  Fig.  32,  from  which  Xi  and  X2,  corresponding  to  the  peaks  in  the  curve, 
are  readily  determined. 
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V     1-R 
\2^     l+K' 

Xa^+X,"' 
X,  is  approximately  equal  to  — =— ^, 

Xf^  is  approximately  equal  to    "        '  , 

„     (Xa-Xi)(\2+X,)     (Xa-Xi)(2M 


Xg— Xi  ^ 
X, 


,  Xa— X| 
'Xa+X,- 


(21) 


The  latter  forms  are  somewhat  simpler  than  the  more  accurate  expres- 
sion, as  no  squared  terms  are  involved.  They  are,  however,  accuraie 
enough  for  most  commercial  determinations.  The  last  form  is  perhaps 
the  most  desirable,  as  it  eliminates  all  measurement  of  Xr. 

(b)  The  second  method  is  as  followB:  The  oscillation  transformer  pri- 
mary and  secondary  are  connected  in  series  in  the  closed  circuit  as  shown 
in  Fig.  33. 


Fio.  33. — Unleas  a  very  short  spark  gap  (hence  low  power)  is  used  the  hot-wire  anuneta 
(or  similar  indicator)  would  be  used  in  place  of  the  {dtouee  and  detector. 

To  get  greater  accuracy  the  loading  coils  should  be  disconnected  and 
removed  from  the  secondary  circuit,  so  that  only  those  inductances  are 
involved  which  are  coupled  during  the  operation  of  the  set,  i.e.,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  of  the  oscillation  transformer.     Damped  oscillations 
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are  then  set  up  in  this  circuit  as  in  the  normal  operation  of  the  transmitter 
and  the  wave-length  noted.  Calling  this  wave-length  Xi,  L',  the  total 
inductance  in  the  circuit,  is  obtained  from 

L'==^^ Li^2M+L2. 

1885^Ci 

The  connections  to  one  coil  are  then  reversed  and  the  readings  repeated. 
In  this  case, 

Therefore 

M^^^-^ (22) 

or 


according  as  L'  is  greater  than  L"  or  vice  versa. 

Then  when  the  set  is  in  normal  operation,  using  loading  coils,  etc., 
we  find  the  coupling  coefficient  from  the  relation 

"-^ <^> 

where  Li  is  the  total  inductance  in  the  primary  circuit  under 

normal  operation; 
I/2f  is  the  total  inductance  in  the  secondary  circuit  under 
normal  operation,  i.e.,  the  inductance  of  the  oscil- 
lation transformer  secondary  +  the  effective  induc- 
tance of  the  antenna+the  inductance  of  the  loading 
coil  (if  inserted). 

The  above  methods  are  exactly  equivalent  in  result  and  may  be  used 
indiscriminately.  Method  (6)  is  perhaps  the  better,  since  the  consider- 
able amount  of  data  needed  to  plot  acciu*ately  an  energy  distribution 
curve  is  not  required.  Sometimes,  however,  this  curve  is  required  as  illus- 
trating an  operating  characteristic  of  the  set,  and  the  coupling  is  then 
most  simply  determined  by  the  relationships  developed  in  Method  (a). 

How  to  Improvise  a  Wave-meter. — The  varied  and  important  uses 
of  the  wave-meter  as  described  on  the  preceding  pages  have  made  it  a 
fundamental  and  essential  part  of  any  radio  laboratory  or  station  equip- 
ment. Now  and  then  occasions  may  arise  where  this  instrument  may 
not  be  available,  through  loss,  damage,  etc.,  and  in  this  case,  a  "  home- 
made "  instrument  must  be  devised.  Also,  a  large  majority  of  amatetu" 
operators  prefer  to  construct  their  own  meters  for  the  enjoyment  and 
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experience  which  such  constructive  work  brings  to  them.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceding  to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  decided  is:  What  shall  be  the  maximum 
wave-length  which  the  wave-meter  to  be  designed  is  to  measure?  We 
will  assume  this  to  be  2000  meters.  A  suitable  variable  condenser  must 
next  be  chosen,  and  as  one  or  more  variable  condensers  are  normally 
available  in  even  the  simplest  installations  we  will  consider  that  such  con- 
densers are  available  in  this  case.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  several 
condensers  should  be  measured,  either  electrically,  or  from  their  dimen- 
sions, by  means  of  the  expression  given  on  page  165,  Eq.  (30). 

The  wave-meter  condenser  should  have  about  .001  microfarad  capacity 
per  1000  meters  maximum  wave-length  to  be  measured.  Thus,  for  this 
problem,  the  capacity  should  be  .002  microfarad  and  that  condenser  should 
be  chosen  which  possesses  at  least  this  capacity. 

The  maximum  wave-length  and  capacity  thus  being  determined,  the 
required  inductance  is  readily  obtained  from 


=  l885VlZ;£ 


iM^nf 


or 


2000  =  1885\/L^X. 002 
1.125  =  L^X.002 

L  -563  microhenries. 

This  inductance  should  then  be  designed  (generally  in  the  form  of  a 
single  layer  solenoid)  in  accordance  with  the  formula  given  on  page  145, 
Eq.  (11).  The  coil  should  be  wound  with  finely  stranded  wire,  the  indi- 
vidual strands  being  insulated  to  minimize  the  resistance  of  the  wave- 
meter. 

A  small  hot-wire  ammeter  (0—100  milliamperes  preferable)  should 

then  be  obtained  and  as- 
sembled with  the  condenser 
and  coil,  the  connections 
being  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34. 

All     connections    should 
be  weU  made  and   the   cir- 
cuit made  as  compactly  as 
Fig.  34. — ^A  convenient  arrangement  of  terminals  possible    SO    as    to  minimize 

for  a  wave-meter.  .  v  .  .  i?  xi_ 

the  resistance  of  the  wave- 
meter.    This  equipment  may 
then  be  enclosed  in  any  wooden  box  of  convenient  size,  with  only  the 
ammeter  and  condenser  index  and  associated  scale  visible.     Additional 
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binding  posts  may  be  added  for  phones,  detector,  and  buzzer  circuit  as 
shown. 

The  wave-meter  is  then  ready  lor  calibration,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  coupling  the  instrument  to  a  transmitter  which  may  be  adjusted 
to  radiate  at  several  known  wave-lengths.  A  few  points  on  the  scale  may 
be  approximately  determined  by  using  the  wave-meter  (with  detector 
and  phones  as  indicating  devices),  as  the  closed  circuit  of  a  receiving  set, 
coupled  very  loosely  to  the  antenna.  A  few  stations  of  known  wave- 
length may  generally  be  heard  in  this  way,  and  so  a  few  points  of  caUbra- 
tion  obtained.  A  curve  should  then  be  plotted  between  the  known  wave- 
lengths and  corresponding  positions  of  the  condenser  index  (the  condenser 
scale  is  usually  graduated  in  degrees  or  in  100  divisions  to  the  semicircle). 
This  curve  will  have  an  appearance  similar  to  the  wave-length  curve  in 
Fig.  11.  The  decrement  of  the  meter  may  also  be  measured  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  above,  and  should  not  exceed  .10  for  an  average  value 
of  the  condenser. 


CHAPTER  XI 
AMPLIFIERS 

Amplifiers  in  General. — ^An  amplifier  is,  as  the  name  implies,  an 
apparatus  for  increasing  the  strength  of  incoming  signals.  It  performs, 
in  modern  radio  commmiicationy  and  also  in  ordinary  wire  communication, 
a  very  important  function,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  possible  the  detection  of 
very  feeble  signals  and  thus  increases  the  practical  range  of  transmission. 

The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  signals  received 
in  radio  transmission  consist  of  very  high-frequency  currents  and  voltages, 
which  may  be  of  constant  or  varying  amplitude,  depending  upon  the  system 
used.  These  signals  are  generally  "  heard  "  in  telephone  receivers  by 
first  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  incoming  currents  and  voltages  from 
a  very  high  value  to  an  '' audible  value,"  and  thereafter  causing  the 
"  audio-frequency  "  currents  to  flow  through  the  receivers.  In  using  an 
amplifier  either  of  the  following  two  schemes  may  be  lesorted  to: 

(a)  The  amplifier  may  be  so  connected  that  the  incoming  hi^- 
frequency  currents  and  voltages  are  first  strengthened  and  thereafter 
reduced  in  frequency. 

(6)  The  amplifier  may  be  so  connected  as  to  strengthen  the  currents 
and  voltages  after  they  have  been  reduced  in  frequency. 

The  above  forms  the  basis  of  the  division  of  amplifiers  into  two  general 
classes,  i.e.,  "  high-frequency  "  and  "  low-frequency." 

While  these  two  general  types  of  amplifiers  are  fundamentally  the 
same,  yet  the  constants  of  the  apparatus  used  in  their  construction  are 
often  so  different  that  the  two  types  cannot,  in  general,  be  used  inter- 
changeably. 

The  amplifiers  used  in  radio  communication  consist  invariably  of 
one  or  more  three-electrode  vacuum-tubes  with  other  suitable  apparatus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  vacuum-tube  that 
suitable  amplifiers  could  be  constructed  and  operated.  The  character- 
istics of  a  good  amplifier  should  be  such  that  the  signal  currents  are 
strengthened  without  any  distortion;  the  vacuum-tube  can  be  made  to 
fulfill  these  two  conditions  admirably,  and  it  is  practically  the  only 
apparatus  which  can.  It  will  be  noted  from  this  brief  outline  that  an 
amplifier  must  be  a  kind  of  trigger  which,  actuated  by  the  very  weak 
voltages  impressed  by  the  antenna,  releases  from  a  local  energy  supply  an 
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amount  of  energy  much  greater  than  that  actuating  the  antenna.  The 
suitabiUty  of  the  three-electrode  tube  for  this  ptupose  is  at  once  evident 
from  the  analysis  of  its  action  given  in  Character  VI. 

The  General  Characteristics  of  Triodes. — These  have  been  quite 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Chapter  VI;  on  pages  570  et  seq.  the  possibility 
of  using  a  tube  as  an  amplifier  was  pointed  out  and  an  elementary  analysis 
given. 

The  ''  static  "  relation  between  the  plate  current  and  grid  and  plate 
potentials  was  shown  to  be  expressible  by 

h  =  A(Et+fM>E,)', (1) 

and  it  was  also  pointed  out  that,  for  small  variations  in  the  tube  poten- 
tials, the  exponent  might  be  treated  as  unity. 

It  was  fiu-ther  shown  that,  if  a  sufficiently  smaU  sine  wave  e.m.f  was 
impressed  on  the  grid,  the  pulsations  in  the  plate  current  would  be  sinu- 
soidal in  form,  and  the  constant  (I /A)  acquires  the  significance  of  "  alter- 
nating current  plate  circuit  resistance." 

We  then  have  the  equation  which  was  used  throughout  Chapter 
VI  in  analyzing  tube  action,  i.e. : 

/p=i-(£p4-Mo^,),       (2) 

where  Ip  =  effective  value  of  alternating  component  of  plate  cur- 

rent; 

jBp -alternating  current  plate  circuit  resistance; 

-B^=  effective  value  of  alternating  component  of  grid 
voltage; 

-Bp=  effective  value  of  alternating  component  of  plate 
voltage. 

We  must  point  out  again  the  limitations  of  the  applications  of  this 
relation.  The  steady  values  (c.c.  components)  of  grid  and  plate  poten- 
tials must  be  so  chosen  that,  for  the  value  of  Eg  impressed  the  Unear 
relation  of  Eq.  (2)  holds  good.  This  requires  in  general  that  Ec  and  £» 
of  Eq.  (1)  above  be  properly  related. 

As  pointed  out  on  page  577  and  illustrated  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  184, 
page  576,  when  there  is  considerable  outside  impedance  in  the  plate  circuit 
the  plate  current  changes  linearly  with  respect  to  E,  over  much  wider  ranges 
than  might  be  judged  from  the  static  characteristic.  This  is  conventionally 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  With  no  external  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit 
the  static  characteristic  of  a  tube  might  be  as  shown  by  curve  -4,  whereas 
if  a  resistance  is  put  in  series  with  the  plate  (about  equal  to  Rp)  and  the 
plate  voltage  Et  be  increased  sufficiently  to  make  h  (for  £,  »0)  the  same 
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as  for  curve  A,  then  curve  B  will  be  obtained,  which  is  evidently  of  such 
a  shape  as  to  satisfy  Eq.  (2)  over  a  change  in  :B^from  perhaps— 4  volts 
to  zero. 

Hence  if  the  value  of  Ec  is  chosen  as  —2  volts  the  tube  having  char- 
acteristics shown  in  Fig.  1  would  operate  satisfactorily  with  an  impressed 
alternating  grid  signal  of  2  volts  maximum  value. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  even  with  the  grid  potential  positive,  cun^e 

• 

B  is  still  nearly  straight  so  that  it  might  seem  possible  to  operate  the  tube 


8 


10  1 

Grid  Voltage 


2 


8 


Fig.  1. — Showing  the  effect  on  the  plate  current — grid  potential  curve  of  a  tube  of 
putting  external  resistance  in  the  plate  circuit;  a  tube  which  by  itself  gives  char- 
acteristic Ay  will  give  characteristic  B  if  sufficient  external  resistance  is  put  in  the 
plate  circuit  and  the  voltage  in  this  circuit  suitably  increased. 


satisfactorily  with  signals  suflBciently  intense  to  make  the  grid  swing 
positive.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  if  the  grid  is  allowed  to  become 
positive  it  takes  current  (it  takes  negligible  current  as  long  as  it  is  neg- 
ative), and,  as  will  be  explained  later,  this  seriously  interferes  with  proper 
amplification. 

In  order  to  keep  the  grid  of  an  amplifier  suitably  negative  either  a 
small  dry  battery  may  be  inserted  in  the  grid  leak  resistance  circuit,  or 
the  leak  resistance  may  be  attached  to  a  point  in  the  filament  circuit 
which  is  sufficiently  negative  with  respect  to  the  filament.  These  two 
schemes  are  indicated  in  Rg.  2,  a  and  6;  in  scheme  h  an  extra  resist- 
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FiQ.  2. — ^To  keep  the  grid  of  an  amplifier  tube  negative 
either  a  small  battery  of  dry  cells  may  be  used  (a) 
or  a  resistance  inserted  in  the  negative  leg  of  the 
filament  may  be  employed  (&). 


ance  R  is  put  in  series  with  the  filament  having  such  a  resistance  that 
when  normal  filament  flows  through  it  the  IR  drop  is  the  required  amount. 
In  some  multinstage  amplifiers  (several  tubes  repeating  one  into  the  other) 
the  filaments  are  all  connected  in  series  to  the  A  battery,  the  filament 
of  the  preceding  tube  may  serve  as  the  resistance  R,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
3.  In  the  operation  of 
tubes  as  amplifiers  the 
following  quantities  play 
a  very  important  part: 

(a)  A.C.  resistance  of 
plate  to  filament  or  out- 
put circuit  of  tube. 

(b)  A.C.  resistance  of 
grid  to  filament  or  input 
circuit  of  tube. 

(c)  Capacity  of  grid  to 
filament  under  static  con- 
ditions and  under  actual 
operating  conditions. 

All  of  the  above  quantities  have  been  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  and 
the  reader  will  do  well,  before  proceeding  \vith  the  study  of  this  chapter, 
to  go  over  the  fundamental  principles  of  three-electrode  tubes  as  outlined 
in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VI .  The  fact  should  here  be  emphasized 
that  the  capacity  of  the  grid  to  filament,  while  small  imder  static  con- 
ditions, may  attain  com- 
paratively large  values 
imder  actual  operating 
conditions.  Again  the 
circuit  from  plate  to  fila- 
ment or  grid  to  filament 
is  made  up  of  a  resist- 

.    ance  in  multiple  with  a 

Fig.  3. — In  case  several  tubes  are  used  in  cascade  it  is  .,  j      i.-i         i- 

.,  I   .  *    11  CI        X  •  J  4.  capacity,  and,  while  ordi- 

possible  to  connect  all  nlaments  m  senes  and  connect  .  . 

the  leak  resistances  behind  the  filament  of  the  preced-  narily  the  impedance  of 
ing  tube.  This  makes  the  grid  of  each  tube  negative  either  circuit  is  practi- 
with  respect  to  its  filament  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  cally  equal  to  its  resist- 
/i^  drop  of  the  filaments.  a^^ce,     there    are     cases 

when  the  frequency  is 
high  enough  to  make  the  impedance  much  less  than  the  resistance.  That  is, 
the  capacity  reactance  of  the  circuits,  shunting  the  resistance,  may  be 
low  enough  to  determine  the  impedance  of  the  path. 

Effect  of  External  Resistance  in  the  Plate  Circuit. — As  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  VI  the  function  of  a  triode  when  used  as  amplifier  is  to  make 
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available  in  the  external  plate  circuit  a  voltage  similar  to  that  impreased 
on  the  grid;  and  as  much  larger  as  feasible.  The  amoimt  of  increase 
depends  upon  the  /io  of  the  tube  used,  and  on  the  impedance  introduced 
in  the  plate  circuit. 

If  a  resistance  R  is  put  in  the  external  plate  circuit  the  total  impedance 
of  the  plate  circuit  is  Rp+R.  The  magnitude  of  alternating  current  set 
up  in  the  plate  circuit  by  a  sine  voltage  E,  acting  between  grid  and  fila- 
ment is  given  by 


U^ 


V 


Rp+R' 


(3) 


and  this  alternating  current  flowing  through  the  resistance  R  gives  an 
available  voltage  in  the  plate  circuit  of 

R 


IpR^Egne 


Rp+R' 


(4) 


This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  4  and  experimental  curves  showing  how  the 
amplifying  power  of  a  tube  varies  with  the  value  of  R  used  are  given  in 
Kg.  181  of  Chapter  VI. 

It  is  evident  that  if  resistance  is  used  in  the  plate  circuit,  more  voltage 
must  be  supphed  by  the  B  battery  to  maintain  the  plate  voltage  at  its 

R 

proper  value.    Unless  this  is  done  the  expected  amplification  no  p      p 

does  not  increase  with  R  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  because  as  R 

is  increased  the  plate  voltage  (which 
is  equal  to  Eb—hR)  decreases  and, 
as  pointed  out  on  page  425,  this  gives 
an  increase  in  Rp.  Hence  if  resist- 
ance is  used  in  the  plate  circuit  of  an 
amplifying  tube  the  B  battery  e.m.f. 
must  be  considerably  greater  than  rated 
plate  voltage  of  the  tube,  ordinarily 
two  or  three  times    as   much.     If   the 

Fia.  4.— Amount  of  amplified  voltage  external  resistance  R  is  taken  equal 
with  resistance  in  plate  circuit.       ^  ^^  ^^^^  resistance    Rp  the  B  battery 

must   have   a   voltage    twice   as    great 
as  the  rated   plate   voltage  of  the  tube,  and  the   amount   of  voltagie 

amplification  obtainable  is  ^. 

2 

The  effect  on  the  amplifying  power  of  a  tube  of  having  the  grid  at 
different  potentials,  Ecy  is  well  brought  out  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  183, 
page  575.  It  is  there  seen  that  not  only  must  a  proper  plate  resistance 
be  used,  but  also  the  grid  must  be  at  a  proper  average  potential  if  the 
maximum  possible  amplification  is  to  be  obtained. 


V«E^Mo 


R-l-R, 
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E£fect  of  Reactance  in  the  Plate  Circuit. — If  we  use  in  the  plate  circuit, 

a  low-resistance  reactance,  instead  of  a  resistance,  the  amplifying  quaUties 

of  the  tube  are  much  better.    Thus  if  we  put  in  series  with  the  plate, 

Z  «=  R+j<aL,  we  shall  then  have  the  relation  shown  in  Fig.  5.    We  must 

have  from  Eq.  (2) 

fioEg 


/p- 


^{Rp+Ry+caL^' 


and  hence  the  available  drop  in  the  external  circuit  is 

Z 


EgfM) 


^(ftp+iJ)2+^ 


(6) 


Z=R+/«L 


It  is  to  be  pointed  out  here  that  R  and  L  are  the  alternating  current 

constants  of  coil  Z,  measured  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 

actual   use  of  the  coil;  i.e.,  R  and 

L    must   be   measured   in    an    a.c. 

bridge  (or  similar  scheme)  with  the 

frequency  and  magnitude  of  voltage 

to  which  the  coil  is  subjected  when 

used  in  the  tube  circuit.    Also  when 

these  measurements  are  made  there 

must   be  flowing   through   the   coil 

a  continuous  current   equal   to    the 

average    plate    current,    /&.      These  Fig.  6.— Amount  of  amplified  voltage  with 

precautions    in    determining   Z    are  inductance  in  plate  circuit. 

not  necessary  if  an  air  core  coil  is 

used,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case;  generally  an  iron  core  coil  is  used. 

If  now  the  resistance  R  is  small  compared  to  Rp  and  <aL  we  can  write 
the  voltage  amplification  of  the  tube  and  circuit  as 


V=Egj»o 


VlRo+«)*+(«U' 


Ip(i)L  «=  EffjLo 


(jj. 


The  voltage  amplification, 


v^flTT^ 


(6) 


Ci>j 


/^ 


^ftp2+^£;2' 


may  be  made  nearly  equal  to  /xo,  by  making  coL  sufficiently  large  and  at 
the  same  time  the  B  battery  need  have  a  voltage  only  equal  to  the  actual 
voltage  of  the  tube  (on  the  assmnption  that  the  resistance  of  the  coil  is 
negligible  compared  to  Rp). 

Classification  of  Amplifiers. — An  amplifier  generally  consists  of  two 
or  more  vacuum  tubes  so  arranged  that  the  varying  signal  voltage  is 
impressed  upon  the  grid  of  the  first  tube,  thus  producing  a  variation  of 
the  plate  current  in  this  tube;  this  varying  plate  current  is,  then,  made 
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to  produce  a  varying  voltage  between  the  grid  and  filament  of  the  second 
tube,  and,  similarly,  the  varying  voltage  is  relayed  from  the  second  to  the 
third  tube,  etc.,  until  the  plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube  is  reached,  wherein 
are  placed  the  telephone  receivers  or  any  other  device  used  for  making 
the  signals  readable.  From  this  brief  description  it  is  plain  that  the  signals 
must  be  "  repeated  "  from  one  tube  into  the  next.  Amplifiers,  either 
for  low-frequency  or  for  high-frequency,  are  divided  into  the  following 
classes,  according  to  the  arrangement  used  for  "  repeating." 

(1)  Transformer-repeating  amplifiers. 

(2)  Resistance-repeating  amplifiers. 

(3)  Inductance-repeating  amplifiers. 


Tube  1 


Tube  2 


Tabes 


Fig.  6. — ^A  transformer  repeating  amplifier  for  audio-frequencies. 

A  tube,  together  with  all  co-acting  apparatus,  is  known  in  amplifier 
work  as  a  ''stage  of  ampUfication  ";  and  an  ampUfier  consisting  of  n 
tubes  is  known  as  an  n-stage  amplifier. 

The  two  terminals  of  the  amplifier  upon  which  the  incoming  signal 
voltages  are  impressed  are  known  as  the  "  input "  terminals,  while  the  two 
terminals  across  which  exist  the  amplified  signal  voltages  are  known  as 
the  "  output  "  terminals. 

Transformer-repeating  Amplifiers. — These  are  generally  used  for 
amplifying  audio-frequency  signals  and  we  wiU  discuss  their  principle  of 
operation  by  referring  to  Fig.  6,  which  is  intended  to  represent  an  audio- 
frequency transformer-repeating,  three-stage  amplifier. 

The  audio-frequency  varying  voltage  is  connected  at  D  and  stepped 
up  by  means  of  the  transformer  7,  after  which  it  is  applied  between  the 
grid  and  filament  of  the  first  tube;  this  produces  a  corresponding  vari- 
ation of  the  plate  current  of  Tube  1.  The  varying  current  flowing  through 
the  primary  Pi  of  the  transformer  T\  induces  an  e.m.f.  in  the  secondary 
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Si.  This  e.m.f.  is  applied  to  the  grid  and  filament  of  the  second  tube, 
and  thus  the  varying  signal  voltage  is  '^  repeated  "  from  the  first  into  the 
second  tube  and  finally  from  the  second  into  the  third  tube,  the  varying 
plate  current  of  which  is  caused  to  affect  the  telephone  receivers. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  in  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  while 
each  tube  itself  is  alwa3^  amplifying,  the  advantage  of  this  may  be  lost 
by  a  poor  repeating  device.  The  object  to  be  gained  is,  of  course,  to  make 
the  varying  voltage  between  the  grid  and  filament  of  each  tube  greater 
than  for  the  preceding  tube.  This  requires  correct  proportioning  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  of  the  repeating  transformers  Ti,  T2;  otherwise 
the  grid-filament  voltage  of  the  second  tube  may  be  but  slightly  lai^r, 
or  even  smaller,  than  for  the  first  tube.  This  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
in  poorly  designed  "  amplifiers." 

We  will  study  the  repeating  action  from  the  first  into  the  second  tube. 
For  the  sake  of  simpUcity  we  may  assume  that  the  repeating  transformer 
has  neither  leakage  inductance  nor  resistance  and  also  that  the  mag- 
netizing current  is  zero;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  transformer 
is  ideal.  In  so  far  as  the  alternating  current  relations  of  the  circuit  are 
concerned,  such  a  transformer  may,  if  the  secondary  is  loaded  by  means 
of  a  non-inductive  resistance,  be  replaced  by  a  fictitious  resistance  placed 
in  the  primary  and  equal  to  the  secondary  circuit  resistance  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  ratio  of  transformation.    Let: 

Egi  =  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  between  grid 

and  filament  of  Tube  1; 
B^=  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  between  grid 

and  filament  of  Tube  2; 
Rpi  =  plate-filament  a.c.  resistance  of  Tube  1; 
Rff2  =  grid-filament  a.c.  resistance  of  Tube  2; 
/io = amplifying  constant  of  Tube  1; 
y= effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  across  primary 

of  repeating  transformer,  Ti; 
n=  repeating  transformer  ratio  expressed  as  the  ratio  of 
secondary  to  primary  voltage. 

The  above  quantities  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  The  action  of  E,i  upon 
the  plate  current  of  Tube  1  is  the  same  as  if  an  alternating  voltage  equal 
to  fjLoEci  had  been  impressed  upon  the  plate  circuit,  in  addition  to  the 
battery  e.m.f.  This  alternating  voltage  mo-E^i  is  impressed  upon  a  circuit 
which  may  be  simplified  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  consisting  of  the  plate 
resistance  of  the  first  tube  in  series  with  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the 
repeating  transformer  transferred  to  the  primary.  This  is  probably  the 
simplest  way  to  treat  the  problem  when  the  coupling  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  of  the  transformer  is  tight  and  the  load  circuit  of  the  trans- 
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former  is  resistive  only.  For  the  more  general  case,  i.e.,  leaky  trans- 
former and  reactive  secondary  load,  the  action  of  the  tube  is  best  analyzed 
by  using  for  the  external  impedance  in  the  plate  circuit  the  resistance  and 
reactance  of  the  primary  of  the  transformer  as  calculated  from  the  general 
equations  given  on  pages  86-87. 

From  Fig.  8  the  following  equation  is  easily  derived: 


y= 


n2 


fi^-f 


R.. 


voEff^  = 


noRfft 


n^Rj^+R, 


a 


(7) 


no 


Rpi 


% 


K           "^>         H            '•"  p 

<- V * 


'Tt»t 


n 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  7. — Circuit  detail  of  the  amplifier  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  8. — Under  ideal  conditions  (transformer  requiring  no  magnetizing  current,  having 
zero  internal  impedance,  and  secondary  load  resistive  only)  the  circuit  of  Fig.  7 
may  be  replaced  by  the  one  above. 

The  voltage  between  grid  and  filament  of  the  second  tube  is  equal  to  the 
voltage  across  the  transformer  primary  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  trans- 
formation; thus: 


E^^nV^ 


fjtonRfft 


E. 


and 


E. 


n  Rpi-\-Rff 
fcnRn 


Eq.  (9)  may  be  written  as: 


(8) 


(9) 


where 


Eg,_^  nona 
Eg,    n2+a' 

Rg* 


(10) 


a  = 


R 


91 


E. 


It  will  be  noted  from  Eq.  (10)  that  the  ratio  -^  varies  directly  with 

the  amplifying  constant  of  the  first  tube  and  it  also  varies  in  a  complex 
manner  with  Rgt/Rvi  and  with  n.     It  will  further  be  noted  that: 

R 

1st.  If  MO  and  n  are  kept  constant  and  the  ratio  ~  increased  from 

JtCot 
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a  low  value,  then  -^  will  constantly  increase  towards  the  limiting  value 

R 
fMfl%  which  will  be  theoretically  reached  when  -5^  =  00 . 

R 
2d.  If  MO  and  -^r  are  kept  constant  and  the  value  of  n  changed  then 

E 

■^  may  be  shown  to  have  a  maximum  when: 

-''k  •  •  •  • ^''^ 

It  follows  that  the  resistance  i2^  should  be  made  as  high  as  possible, 
and  that,  once  this  has  been  done,  a  transformer  should  be  chosen  with 

a  transformation  ratio  about  equal  to  a/ d^*    It  is  not  always  possible 

adequately  to  satisfy  this  latter  condition,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
later.  The  resistance  Rgt  is  made  high  by  preventing  the  potential  of 
the  grid  of  Tube  2  from  ever  becoming  positive,  for,  in  this  case,  the  grid- 
filament  resistance  is  theoretically  infinite;  this  is  accompUshed  by  keep- 
ing the  grid  at  a  negative  potential  by  a  suitably  connected  battery,  or 
by  any  of  the  circuit  arrangements  already  explained  on  page  827,  Prac- 
tically, on  account  of  gas  in  the  tube  and  the  leakage  from  grid  to  filament 
outside  of  the  tube,  the  grid-filament  resistance,  while  very  large,  is  at 
the  most  of  the  order  of  one  million  to  10  million  ohms,  and  may  in  some 
cases  be  as  low  as  a  few  hundred  thousand  ohms.    For  the  ideal  value 

E 
of  n^  the  ratio  -^  would  be  found  by  substituting  (11)  in  (10);  thus: 

^fft        w  .    . 

;g-=M0  2 (12) 

If  the  tubes  used  for  the  various  stages  of  amplification  are  similar,  which 
is  almost  always  the  case,  the  transformers  may  have  the  same  ratio 
throughout. 

The  results  indicated  by  Eqs.  (11)  and  (12)  have  been  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  ideal  transformers  having  neither  leakage  inductance  nor  coil 
resistance  and  requiring  no  magnetizing  current.  The  effect  of  all  of 
these  in  an  actual  transformer  would  be  such  as  to  alter  the  best  value 
of  the  transformation  ratio,  and,  more  than  this,  to  diminish  the  ideal 
ratio  Eg^/Efj  as  given  by  Eq.  (12).  The  leakage  inductance  and  coil 
resistance  of  the  transformer  can  be  made  quite  small  and  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  resistance  Rg^  and  their  effect  wiU,  therefore,  be  but 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important  to  make  the  magnetizing 
current  very  small,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  no-load  reactance  of 
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the  transformer  primary  very  high.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  a  study 
of  the  diagram  Fig.  9,  which  is  similar  to  Fig.  8,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introduction  of  Xo  in  multiple  with  Rg^/n^,  where:  Xo=  reactance  of 
transformer  primary  at  no  load. 

A  resistance  should,  in  the  above  diagram,  be  inserted  in  series  with 
Xo  to  represent  the  core  losses,  but  we  have  omitted  it  for  the  sake  of 

^  simplicity   and   also   because   in   such 

^'  transformers  the  core  losses  am  made 
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p  negligibly  small. 

The  diagram  shows  that  Xo  is  in 
multiple  with  Rgjv?  and  therefore 
diminishes  the  equivalent  impedance 
of  the  circuit  H-F\  if,  then,  Xo  were 
very  low  the  voltage  drop  across  fl-P 

,  ,     and,   therefore  the   secondary  voltage 

Fig.  9. — ^In  order  to  take  care  of  the  /  et  x ,  ,  ,  i,      jx  •    •         _i.     * 

magnetizing  current  of  the  tnms-  <f  ^  ^^^^  ^e  smaU.  It  is  unportant, 
former  the  diagram  of  Fig.  8  must  be  tl^en,  to  make  Xq  as  high  as  possible, 
changed  as  above,  the  value  of  Xo  or,  in  other  words  the  primary  must 
being  equal  to  the  primary  reactance  have  a  very  large  number  of  turns, 
with  secondary  open.  ^j^^re    is    a    point,    however,    beyond 

which  it  is  uneconomical  to  increase 
the  value  of  Xo,  since  the  gain  in  amphfication  is  too  small  to  make  it 
worth  while.  To  show  this  we  have  worked  out  the  theoretical  curves 
of  Fig.  10,  after  having  assumed  the  following: 

MO  =6, 

ftp  =  10,000. 

For  Rg^  two  different  values  were  chosen,  i.e. : 

ft^ =250,000  ohms  and  R^  =  1,000,000  ohms. 

For  22^  of  250,000  ohms  the  best  transformer  ratio  for  an  ideal  trans- 

/250  000 
former  is  found,  from  Formula  (11),  to  be:  \/~j7rnnn~==5,  and,  similarily 

/l  000  000 
for  Rg^  of  1,000,000  the  best  transformer  ratio  would  be  \  'innnn     ^^^' 

From  Formula  (12)  we  have: 

Maximum  possible  value  of  -^  for  R^  of  250,000 =6  Xt  =  15. 

Maximum  possible  value  of  -^  for  Rg,  of  1,000,000  =6X^  =30. 
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The  points  on  the  curves  have  been  plotted  by  assuming  different 
values  of  Xo  and  then  obtaining  the  voltage  across  H-P  and  also  the 
secondary  voltage  £«,„  after  which  EgJEg^  was  computed.  The  assump- 
tion was  made  that  the  transformer  had  no  leakage  inductance,  no  coil 
resistances,  and  no  core  losses.     Curves  were  drawn  for  two  different 
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No-load  reactance  of  repeating  transformer  primary  In  lO^ohms 

FiQ.  10. — Calculated  values  of  voltage  amplification  using  transformers  of  different 
ratios  and  two  different  values  of  input  circuit  resistance  of  the  second  tube.  The 
curves  show  the  effect  of  varying  the  no-load  reactance  of  the  primary  of  the  trans- 
former abcissee  being  no-load  reactance  in  thousand  ohms.  ,-  _ 


ratios  of  transformation,  i.e.,  4  and  5  for  Rg^  of  250,000  and  3  and  4  for 
lig,  of  1,000,000  ohms.     They  show: 

1st.  That  for  low  values  of  Xo  the  ratio  EgjEg^  may  be  very  small, 
even  smaller  than  the  amplifying  factor  of  the  tube,  which  is  in  this  case 
G.  Thus,  a  transformer  with  low  no-load  reactance  might  make  the  result 
of  two  tubes  no  better,  or  even  worse,  than  for  one  tube  alone. 
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2d.  That  for  Rs^  of  10®  ohms  the  ratio  of  Eg^/Eg^  is  larger  than  for 
Rg^  of  250,000  ohms,  for  the  same  transformer  ratio,  even  though  the  value 
of  n  used  for  Rg^  of  250,000  ohms  is  much  nearer  the  ideal  value  than  for 
Rg^  of  10®  ohms. 

3d.  Beyond  certain  values  of  Xo  the  ratio  EgJEg^  does  not  increase 
much  with  increase  of  Xo.  Not  only  is  it  of  no  advantage  to  increase 
the  reactance  Xo  above  a  certain  amoimt,  but  it  is  actually  disadvan- 
tageous. The  Xo  is,  of  course,  increased  by  increasing  the  cross-section 
of  the  core  or  the  niunber  of  turns  in  the  primary  winding.  The  former 
of  these  expedients  is  objectionable  because  it  increases  the  space  require- 
ments. *  As  regards  increasing  the  number  of  primary  turns,  it  must  be 
noted  that,  if  this  is  done,  the  secondary  turns  must  be  proportionately 
increased  if  the  ratio  of  transformation,  n,  is  to  be  constant.  Now,  the 
higher  the  number  of  transformer  turns  the  higher  become  the  internal 
resistance  and  leakage  reactance  of  the  transformer,  which  have  so  far 
been  neglected  in  our  discussion. 

A  high  internal  transformer  impedance  may  produce  a  large  internal 
drop  due  to  the  ''  load  "  attached  to  secondary,  i.e.,  the  grid-filament 
resistance  and  reactance  of  the  tube  into  which  the  transformer  is  repeat^ 
ing,  and  also  the  internal  distributed  capacity  of  the  secondary  winding 
itself;  the  final  result  would  be  that  the  voltage  apphed  to  the  giid-filament 
might  be  far  less  than  that  calculated  on  the  basis  of  negligible  internal 
transformer  drop.  This  may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that,  for  a  given 
frequency,  the  higher  the  niunber  of  turns  used  the  more  does  the  ratio 
of  terminal  voltages  (secondary  to  primary)  dei)art  from  the  t\im  ratio 
n,  being  only  a  fractional  part  of  n.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
transformer  turns  to  such  an  extent  (more  especially  if  the  ratio  be  hi^, 
say:  10  to  1),  that  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  secondary  (when  used  in 
the  tube  circuit)  is  less  than  the  voUage  impressed  upon  the  primary  winding. 
The  above  phenomenon  may  take  place  if  the  number  of  turns  is  kept 
constant  and  the  frequency  raised.  In  practice  the  value  of  Xq  for  an 
amplifier  to  be  used  at  constant  audio-frequency  is  made  equal  to  about 
once  or  twice  the  value  of  the  plate-filament  a.c.  resistance. 

4th.  The  higher  the  ratio  of  transformation  the  greater  the  ampli- 
fication, win  connection  with  this  it  will  be  noted,  however,  that  a  point 
may  be  reached  beyond  which  it  is  uneconomical  to  increase  the  ratio, 
since  the  gain  in  amplification  is  too  small,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of 
curves  A  and  B  for  transformer  ratios  of  4  and  5  respectively.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  if  we  consider  that,  for  a  constant  number  of  primary  turns,  the 
increase  in  ratio  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  secondary  turns 
and  that  simultaneously  the  internal  impedance  of  the  transformer  and 
effect  of  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  secondary  are  increased,  it  will  be 
apparent  that,  due  to  the  large  internal  drop,  the  voltage  across  the  sec- 
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ondary  may  be  smaller  for  a  high  than  for  a  low  ratio  of  transformation. 
This  effect  has  ahready  been  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  value 
of  Xo  and  plays  such  an  important  part  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
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formation  ratio  that  it  has  been  found  advisable,  in  practice,  to  keep 
the  value  of  this  ratio  below  about  4  or  5. 

By  means  of  the  curves  of  Fig.  10  we  have  plotted  another  set  of  curves 
which  is  given  as  Fig.  11,  and  which  shows  how  the  frequency  affects  the 
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ratio  of  E^/Egi  for  different  values  of  no-load  inductance  of  the  primary 
of  the  repeating  transformer.  The  values  chosen  for  this  inductance  are 
2,  5,  10  henries.     The  curves  bring  out  the  following  very  important  facts: 

1st.  For  every  value  of  inductance  there  is  a  frequency,  below  which 
the  amplifying  action  of  the  tube  and  transformer  varies  very  widely, 
and  above  which  the  amplifying  action  varies  but  little. 

2d.  If  the  frequency  is  too  low  the  amplif3ing  action  may  be  very 
poor;  hence  an  amplifier  may  work  very  well  on  comparatively  high 
audio-frequency  and  fail  to  work  on  lower  frequencies. 

3d.  If  the  amplifier  is  to  be  used  over  a  wide  range  of  frequencies, 
as  in  the  case  of  amplification  of  telephone  or  radiophone  currents,  then 
it  is  extremely  important  to  choose  a  value  of  transformer  inductance 
such  that  the  amplifying  action  wiU  be  nearly  the  same  over  the  entire 
range  of  frequencies,  otherwise  the  low-frequency  components  would  suf- 
fer, and  speech  would  thereby  be  distorted.  Thus,  assuming,  as  is  gener- 
ally done,  that  the  speech  frequencies  vary  over  an  average  range  of  300 
to  2000  or  more  cycles  per  second,  an  inductance  of  10  henries  would, 
in  our  case,  be  suflSciently  high  to  amplify  all  frequencies  equally  well, 
provided  that  the  internal  leakage  reactance  and  capacity  do  not  come 
into  the  question;  any  higher  inductance  than  this  would  not  produce 
sufficient  gain  either  in  amplification  or  in  equality  of  amplification  for 
different  frequencies  to  warrant  its  use,  in  fact  due  to  its  high  internal  drop 
it  would  probably  make  the  amplification  of  the  higher  frequencies 
poorer. 

4th.  Much  greater  amplification  is  obtained  at  nearly  all  frequencies 
and  nearly  all  values  of  no-load  primary  inductance  for  Rg^  of  1,000,000 
ohms  than  for  Rg^  of  250,000  ohms. 

Our  anal}^  shows  that,  while  theoretically,  the  ratio  of  transfor- 
mation should  be. equal  to  Vr^JR^  and  the  value  of  Xo  should  be  very 
large,  yet,  practically,  the  transformation  ratio  should  not  be  made  much 
larger  than  4  or  5  and  Xo  should  not  be  much  larger  than  once  or  twice 
the  plate-filament  resistance.  Where  the  amplifier  is  to  be  used  for  tele- 
phone currents  it  is  important  that  the  primary  no-load  inductance  of 
the  repeating  transformer  be  chosen  high.  In  every  case  a  large  grid- 
nlament  resistance  is  effective  in  producing  large  amplifications,  and 
this  condition  should  always  be  striven  for  by  preventing  the  grid  from 
assuming  a  positive  potential. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  transformer  T  (see  Fig.  6)  it  may  be  shown  by 
a  method  similar  to  that  used  for  the  other  transformers  that  the  ideal 
ratio  of  transformation  is  given  by: 
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where  S  «  ratio  of  secondary  to  primary  voltage  for  transformer  T ; 

A  =  Resistance  connected  in  series  with  the  primary  of 
transformer  T. 

The  resistance  R  may  be  that  of  the  plate-filament  circuit  of  some  other 
tube  or  of  a  telephone  line  or  anything  else  which  may  be  in  series  with 
the  transformer  primary. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  transformers,  the  no-load  inductance 
of  the  primary  should  be  high,  and  the  ratio  S  should  not  be  made  so  high 
as  to  permit  the  internal  capacity  of  the  transformer  to  have  much 
effect. 

Construction  of  Transformers  for  Low-frequency  Amplifiers. — In 
order  to  make  the  no-load  reactance  of  the  primary  of  the  transformer 
high  it  should  be  constructed  with  a  good  quality  of  iron  suffering  but 
small  losses  and  having  high  permeability.  The  flux  leakage  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils  should  be  very  low. 

The  main  difficulty  in  connection  with  a  transformer  of  this  type 
,is  to  so  arrange  the  windings  that  they  will  have  as  Uttle  distributed 
capacity  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  saving  space  the  large 
reactances  of  the  coils  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  very  large  number  of 
layers  of  fine  wire  placed  on  a  comparatively  small  core;  hence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  the  capacity  between  layers  small.  Ordinarily  sheets 
of  insulation  are  placed  between  adjacent  layers  so  as  to  make  the  distance 
larger  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
capacity.^ 

It  will  be  readOy  understood  that  a  large  capacity  connected  either 
across  the  secondary  or  across  the  primary  or  both  lowers  the  no-load 
impedance  of  the  transformer  and  reduces  amplification.  As  long  as  the 
internal  capacity  of  the  transformer  is  small  compared  to  the  capacity  of 
the  input  circuit  to  which  the  secondary  is  connected,  it  will  be  of  little 
importance  in  determining  the  behavoir  of  the  amplifier. 

bnpedance  of  Telephone  Receivers. — ^The  receivers  used  in  the  plate 
circuit  of  the  last  tube  of  the  amplifier  should  be  suitably  chosen.  The 
impedance  of  a  telephone  receiver  is  made  up  of  the  following  four  com- 
ponents: 

1st.  The  static  reactance. 
2d.   The  static  effective  resistance. 
3d.   The  motional  reactance. 
4th.  The  motional  resistance. 

The  first  two  components  are  due  to  the  constants  of  the  electric  and 
magnetic  circuits  of  the  receiver  and  the  losses  taking  place  therein  and 

'  In  case  the  secondary  coil  is  wound  in  layers,  the  end  of  the  outside  layer  should 
connect  to  the  grid  of  the  next  tube,  not  the  end  of  the  inside  layer. 
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are  the  effective  reactance  and  resistance  measured  with  the  diaphragm 
"  locked." 

The  motional  reactance  and  resistance  are  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  and  are  to  be  added  to  the  static  reactance  and  resist- 
ance respectively.     It  is  plain  that  the  motional  resistance  is  the  resist - 
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Fig.  12. — ^Resistance  and  reactance  of  such  a  receiver  as  is  used  in  radio  work  as  a 
function  of  the  frequency;  one  set  of  curves  gives  the  characteristics  with  dia- 
phragm free  to  move  and  the  other  with  it  clamped  tight. 


ance  equivalent  of  the  power  expended  in  moving  the  diaphragm  to  and 
fro,  part  of  which  is  useful  in  producing  sound;  in  other  words,  for  a  cer- 
tain receiver,  the  greater  the  motional  resistance  the  greater  will  be  the 
receiver  response  to  a  certain  value  of  incoming  alternating  current.  The 
value  of  this  resistance  varies  with  the  frequency  and  is  a  maximum  at 
about  900  to  1000  cycles  per  second.  Curves  are  given  in  Fig.  12,  showing 
the  relation  between  frequency  and  resistance  and  reactance  of  a  receiver 
with  the  diaphragm  locked  and  with  the  diaphragm  vibrating.^    In  view 

^  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  where  the  motional  resistance  is  negative,  the  dia- 
phragm is  not  acting  like  a  generator,  giving  oiT  electric  power  due  to  its  motion;  the 
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of  the  many  components  of  the  impedance  of  a  receiver  and  their  variation 
with  the  frequency  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  set  rules  for  the  choice 
of  a  receiver.  We  may,  however,  simplify  matters  by  first  assuming  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  receiver  having  nothing  but  motional  resistance. 

Let  Rm  =  motional  resistance  of  receiver; 

ii;>=  plate-filament  a.c.  resistance  of  last  tube; 
/lo^a^  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  upon 
the  plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube; 
7p=  effective  value  of  the  alternating  current  component 

in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube; 
Pw^"  power  expended  in  Rm. 


Then 


and 


Rm'^Rp' 


^-'■^'"^"(Shfepft- (14) 


For  maximum  response  in  the  receivers  the  power  (Pm)  expended  in  the 
motional  resistance  should  be  a  maximum,  and  since  the  expression  of 
Eq.  (14)  is  a  maximum  when  Rm-Rpj  we  conclude  that  if  the  receiver 
had  nothing  but  motional  resistance  then  maximum  response  would  be 
obtained  by  making  the  motional  resistance  equal  to  the  plate-filament 
a.c.  resistance  of  the  last  tube. 

In  the  case  of  a  practical  receiver  containing  motional  and  static  resist- 
ance and  reactance  it  is  apparent  that  the  larger  we  make  the  number 
of  turns  of  copper  wire  the  more  we  increase  all  the  components  of  the 
impedance,  including  the  motional  resistance,  and  the  greater  is  likely 
to  be  the  receiver  response.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  theo- 
retically how  far  we  should  go  on  increasing  the  number  of  turns  and  the 
total  impedance.  In  practice,  a  receiver  is  generally  chosen  whose 
total  impedance  is  about  equal  to  the  a.c.  resistance  from  plate  to 
filament. 

Connections  of  Transformer-repeating  Low-frequency  Amplifiers 
for  the  Reception  of  Damped  and  of  Undamped  Waves. — The  diagram 
of  Fig.  6,  page  830,  shows  in  a  schematic  manner  a  low  frequency  trans- 
former repeating  amplifier  without  any  connections  to  any  receiving 
apparatus.  Fig.  13  shows  how  such  an  amplifier  would  be  connected 
to  another  tube  for  the  reception  of  damped  waves  or  of  radiophone 

negative  motional  resistance  merely  signifies  that  the  diaphragm  in  motion  (in  the  right 
motional  phase)  absorbs  less  power  as  eddy  cuirents  and  hysteresis  than  if  it  is  locked 
and  so  unable  to  move. 
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messages.    Fig.  14  shows  a  crystal  detector  receiver  for  damped  waves 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  attached  to  the  amplifier,  while 
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Fig.  15  shows  an  autodyne  tube  receiver  for  undamped  waves  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  connected  to  the  amplifier.     Considering 
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Fig.  13  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rectifying  tube  is  connected  in  the  standard 
manner  already  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  page  451,  with  a  grid  condenser 
and  leak  resistance,  and  that, 
in  this  case,  the  telephone  re- 
ceivers, which  would  ordinarily 
be  connected  to  the  points  Q 
and  S,  have  been  replaced  by 
the  amplifier.  The  condenser 
C  is  of  a  fairly  large  capacity 
(5000  nfif  or  more)  and  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  canying 
whatever  high-frequency  cur- 
rents flow  in  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  rectifying  tube;  these 
high-frequency  currents  flow 
readily  through  the  low  im-  "== 
pedance  which  the  condenser  fxq.  14.— How  a  ciyslal  detector  set  would  be 
C  has  at  high-frequency,  while,  connected  to  the  amplifier, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  audio- 
frequency currents  which  are  to  be  amplified  take  the  path  of  the  primary 
of  the  transformer  T.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  repeating  transformers 
such  as  r,  Ti,  72,  have  such  a  high  distributed  capacity,  on  account  of 
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Fig.  15. — Ho^  an  autodyne  tube  receiving  continuous  wave  signals  would  be  connected 

to  the  amplifier. 


the  very  large  number  of  layers  of  wire  enclosed  in  a  small  space,  that 
the  by-pass  capacity  C  may  often  be  dispensed  with,  in  which  case  the 
distributed  capacity  of  transformer  T  carries  the  high-frequency  currents. 
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The  amplifier  shown  in  Fig.  13  has  batteries  Xi,  K2,  Kz  in  series  with 
the  grids  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  at  an  average  negative  poten- 
tial; it  will  also  be  noted  that  a  single  battery  (-42)  is  being  used  for  the 
filaments  of  all  the  amplif3dng  tubes,  and  that  the  battery  B2  feeds  the 
plates  of  all  the  amplifying  tubes.  Instead  of  using  the  grid  batteries 
K\y  K2,  Kz  the  lower  ends  of  the  secondaries  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers may  be  connected  to  the  filament  battery  circuit  at  a  point  of 
suitable  negative  potential.  This  has  been  discussed  on  page  827  and 
is  exemplified  in  the  amplifier  circuit  of  Fig.  16,  page  845.  Figs.  14  and  15 
hardly  need  any  explanation  and  show  in  every  case  that  the  amplifier 
is  connected  in  place  of  the  telephone  receivers. 

Ttansformer-repeating  Amplifiers  for  High  Frequencies.— These  are 
similar  to  the  amplifiers  for  audio  frequency  with  the  exception  of  diflferent 
electrical  constants  for  the  transformers,  made  necessary  by  the  use  of 
radio  frequencies.  A  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  16  showing  a  three-stage 
high-frequency  transformer-amplifier  connected  for  the  reception  of 
undamped  waves.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  grid  of  the  first  amplifying 
tube  is  connected  directly  across  the  receiving  tuning  condenser.  Q  and 
S  are  the  input  terminals  of  the  ampUfier  while  Qi  and  Si  are  the  output 
terminals;  the  latter  are  shown  connected  to  an  autodyne  rectifying  tube, 
and  the  telephone  receivers  are  placed  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  rectify- 
ing tube.  The  grids  are  maintained  at  an  average  negative  potential 
by  making  use  of  prop)er  resistances  in  series  with  the  negative  sides 
of  the  filaments.  If  grid  batteries  should  be  used  instead  they  should 
be  connected  on  the  lower  side  of  the  secondaries  of  the  repeating  tran^ 
formers;  if  connected  next  to' the  grid  they  will  increase  the  free  capacity 
of  the  grid  connection  and  thus  reduce  to  some  extent  the  voltage  impressed 
on  the  grid  itself. 

This  type  of  amplifier  is  not  a  very  efiicient  one,  and,  in  fact,  we  might 
say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  an  efficient  amplifier  for  very 
high  frequencies.  We  will  discuss  the  main  features  and  difficulties 
encountered  in  this  ampUfier,  and  will  find  later  that  these  difficult!^ 
exist  in  all  types  of  high-frequency  amplifiers. 

The  repeating  transformers  Ti,  Ta,  ^3  are  generally  constructed  with- 
out any  iron,  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  eddy  current  and  hysteresis 
losses  which  would  take  place  at  radio  frequencies. 

The  optimum  electrical  constants  of  the  transformers  cannot  be  derived 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  repeating  transformers  of  the  low-frequency 
amplifiers  for  the  reason  that  the  high-frequency  transformers  do  not 
approach,  even  to  a  small  extent,  the  ideal  transformer  without  leakage. 
Consider  the  plate  and  grid  circuits  of  two  adjacent  amplifying  tubes  as 
represented  in  Fig.  17.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  the  grid 
takes  no  current,  or,  in  other  words  that  its  resistance  is  infinite.    We  will 
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first  discuss  the  action  of  the  transformer  without  considering  either  the  dis- 
tributed capacity  of  the  coils  Li  and  L2  or  the  capacity  of  the  grid-filament 


circuit  of  the  second  tube;  all  these  capacities  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  operation  of  the  amplifier  and  will  be  taken  into  consideration  later. 
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IM) » amplifying  constant  of  first  tube; 
Eg^  ^^ alternating  grid  voltage  of  1st  tube; 
Ef^  =  alternating  grid  voltage  of  2d  tube; 

Ip  =  alternating  component  of  plate  current  of  1st  tube; 

o)  =  angular  velocity  of  radio  frequency  currents; 

Jlf=  mutual  inductance  between  Li  and  L2; 

M 
k  ^coefSicient  of  coupling  between  Li  and  L2  ~    . 

VL1L2 


Tubel 


Tube  2 


FiQ.  17. — Circuit  detail  of  the  high-frequency  transformer. 

Since  the  circuit  of  L2  is  assumed  of  infinite  impedance  it  follows  that 
Egt  is  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  induced  in  L2,  or 

Eg,  =  (aMIp  =  (alpkVZJ^ 
but 


Ip- 


therefore 


E^  = 


and 


fioo)Effik\/LiL2 

V(a,2Li2+i2p2)' 


Egt      fiQOjky/  L1L2 


Eg,       V(co2Ll2+ftp2) ^       ' 

The  ratio  Eg^/Eg^  varies  directly  with  k  and  VL2  but  it  varies  in  a  com- 
plex manner  with  Li.  If  all  other  quantities  are  kept  constant  and  Li 
only  varied,  it  may  be  shown  that  Eg^/Eg^  is  a  maximum  when 

03Li=Rp (16) 

If 

Rp  =  10,000  ohms  (previously  assumed  value) 

and 

«=3X10®  (about  600  meters  wave-length) 

then,  for  maximum  value  of  Eg^/Eg^, 

10,000  X10« 


Lx  = 


3X10« 


=3300  microhenries. 
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An  inductance  of  3300  microhenries  cannot  be  constructed  to  have  an 
internal  capacity  which  is  negligible  at  a  frequency  of  500,000  cycles  per 
second,  especiaUy  if  the  space  requirements  prohibit  much  space  between 
layers.  Even  if  such  internal  capacity  is  very  smaU,  say,  20  mm/j  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  coil  would  be  given  by: 

natural  wave-length  of  coil  Li  =  1.885  XV3300X  20  =486  meters. 

In  other  words,  the  coil  whose  inductance  is  Li  may  have  a  natural  wave- 
length within  the  range  of  wave-lengths  of  the  signals  received  by  the 
amplifier.      It   follows   that  when 


Tubel 


Tube  2 


the  wave-length  of  the  incoming 
signal  is  equal  to  the  natural  wave- 
length of  the  coil  Li,  then  the  coil 
will  act  like  a  high  resistance:  this 
equivalent  high  resistance  of  the 
coil,  connected  in  series  with  the 
smaller  plate  resistance,  Rp,  will 
cause  the  changing  noEg^  to  be 
impressed  practically  wholly  upon 
the  coil  Li,  and  hence  the  relocat- 
ing action  from  Li  into  L2  will 
be  very  good  at  the  wave-length 
imder  consideration.  For  other 
wave-lengths  than  that  equal  to 
the  natural  wave-length  of  Li  the 
repeating  action  will  not  be  so 
good  and  may  be  very  poor.    This  is,  of  course,  objectionable. 

The  remedy  to  the  above  may  be  found  in  making  Li  small  and  placing 
a  tuning  condenser  in  multiple  with  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  The  tuning 
condenser  d  would  be  adjusted  so  that  Li-Ci  are  tuned  to  the  incoming 
frequency.  When  this  is  done  the  resistance  between  the  points  H  and 
J  would  be  so  large  that  the  resistance  of  the  plate  to  filament  of  the  first 
tube  may  be  neglected.  The  results  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  voltage 
fjtoEff^  were  applied  directly  across  H-J  without  any  drop  in  the  plate  circuit. 
Assmne  this  to  be  the  case  and  let: 


Fig.  18. — When  receiving  fixed  wave-lengths 
the  use  of  a  condenser  Ci  in  parallel  with 
a  low-inductance  primary,  is  preferable 
to  a  primary  which  by  itself  has  suitably 
high  reactance. 
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aJternating  component  of  current  in  Li; 

fioEf, 
«Li' 
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and 

1=-^. (17) 

^w       vLi 

This  last  equation  shows  that  when  Li-Ci  is  tuned  to  the  incoming 
frequency  the  ratio  EgjEg^  varies  inversely  as  VXi ;  hence  it  is  advisable 
to  make  L\  very  small,  a  condition  which  is  very  desirable,  since  then 
the  distributed  capacity  is  negligible.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  decreas- 
ing Li,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  a  multiple  resonating 
circuit  such  as  L\-Ci  will,  after  decreasing  L\  below  a  certain  value, 
decrease  and  will  thus  cause  a  much  lower  voltage  to  be  applied  across 
the  points  H-J  of  Fig.  18.  This  effect  can  be  calculated  from  Eq.  (50), 
page  72,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  effective  resistance  of  the 
parallel  circuit,  at  resonance,  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  L  to  72;  the 
smaUer  L  is  made  the  lower  in  the  ratio  L/R  unless  large  well-stranded 
conductors  are  used. 

As  regards  I/2,  it  should  be  made  large,  yet  if  it  be  so  made  its  dis- 
tributed capacity  may  be  such  as  to  practically  short-circuit  the  grid- 
filament  of  the  second  tube  and  make  the  ratio  EgJEg^  practiciJly  zero. 
Hence,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  L2  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable 
amplification.    We  will  illustrate  by  means  of  the  foUowing  example: 

Take  /io=6; 

A;«0.3; 

Li=36mA; 

L2=256mH. 


Then  

«4.8, 


Eg,    6X0.3XV256 


Eg,  V36 

which  is  a  small  value  as  compared  with  8.5  to  9.5  for  audio-frequency 
amplifier. 

Of  course  we  could  increase  L2  above  256,  but,  in  so  doing,  its  distrib- 
uted capacity  would  begin  to  affect  the  grid  voltage  adversely  and  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  the  increase  in  L2. 

The  effect  of  the  grid-filament  capacity  must  now  be  considered. 
This  capacity  is  comparatively  small  under  static  conditions  but,  as  shown 
on  page  432,  Chapter  VI,  it  increases  very  much  under  the  conditions 
present  in  amplifiers;  of  course  the  reactance  of  this  capacity  is  in  i>arallel 
with  the  grid-filament  circuit  and  causes  the  voltage  across  the  grid  to 
fall  to  a  small  value,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  we  may  have 
been  taken  in  designing  the  repeating  transformer.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  shown  in  Chapter  VI  that  the  higher  the  alternating  voltage  produced 
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at  the  output  terminals  of  the  tube  the  lower  becomes  the  capacity  react- 
ance of  the  input  circuit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  better  the  repeating 
transformer  the  poorer  may  the  amplification  be.  Thus  the  capacity 
of  the  input  circuit  of  an  amplif3dng  tube,  may  be  50  to  75  iitif.  Assuming 
a  value  of  50  ynif  the  reactance  of  this  capacity  at  600  meters  would  be 
only  6400  ohms! 

This  is  the  most  important  difficulty  encountered  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  all  high-frequency  amplifiers,  a  difficulty  which  makes 
such  amplifiers,  especially  for  short  wave-lengths,  very  difficult  to  con- 
struct. The  only  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  input  circuit 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  area  of  the  grid  as  small  as  feasible,  and 
keep  the  wires  connecting  to  the  grid  as  far  from  the  other  wires  of  the 
tube  as  possible  and  use  a  tube  having  a  low  /lo.  Some  very  small  tubes 
have  been  built  for  high-frequency  amplifiers  with  these  ideas  incorpo- 
rated.^ The  /io  of  such  tubes  is  generally  low,  probably  not  more 
than  3. 

In  case  tuned  plate  circuits  are  used  for  a  high-frequency  amplifier 
it  is  evident  that  unless  all  the  tuning  condensers  are  controlled  by  one 
handle  the  adjustment  of  the  amplifier  for  signals  of  various  frequencies 
would  be  tedious  and  difficult. 

Resistance-repeating  Amplifiers. — We  will  first  discuss  this  type  of 
amplifier  relative  to  audio-frequency  amplification.  The  diagram  of  Fig. 
19  shows  such  an  amplifier  for  three  stages.  The  incoming  signal  voltage 
is  appUed  to  the  points  QS  and  is  caused  to  affect  the  grid  of  Tube  1 
through  the  means  of  the  high  resistance  R.  The  grid  and  filament  of 
Tube  1  are  connected  across  the  resistance  R  through  the  comparatively 
large  condenser  C\ ;  a  leak  resistance  n  is  connected  from  the  grid  to  the 
ffiament.  The  purpose  of  the  leak  resistance  and  of  the  condenser  C\ 
will  be  explained  later,  but  it  will  be  presently  understood  that  any  vari- 
ations of  potential  difference  across  R  will  be  impressed  upon  the  input 
circuit  of  Tube  1  with  the  exception  of  any  drop  of  potential  which  may 
take  place  in  the  condenser  Ci. 

The  variations  of  the  grid  potential  of  Tube  1  will  cause  a  correspond- 
ing variation  of  the  plate  current  in  this  tube,  and  hence  a  varying  differ- 
ence of  potential  will  exist  across  the  high  resistance  Ri.  Since  the  point 
o  is  at  constant  potential  it  is  plain  that  the  potential  difference  between 
the  points  k  and  o  will  be  varied  and,  as  the  battery  resistance  is  com- 
paratively low,  the  variation  of  this  potential  difference  must  necessarily 
be  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  across  R\, 

The  grid  and  filament  of  Tube  2  are  connected  across  k  and  o  through 
the  comparatively  large  condenser  C2,  and,  therefore,  any  variation  in 
the  potential  difference  across  k  and  o  will  be  impressed  upon  the  grid 
1  Such  a  tube  is  shown  at  0  in  Fig.  21  of  Chapter  VI,  page  389. 
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of  Tube  2,  or,  in  other  words  the  signal  will  be  repeated  into  the  second 
tube  by  means  of  the  repeating  resistance  Ri. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  signal  will  be  repeated  from  Tube  2  to  3, 
where  it  will  be  picked  up  on  the  receivers.     The  purpose  of  the  grid 

condensers  C2  and  C3 
is  to  insulate  the  grids 
of  Tubes  2  and  3  re- 
spectively from  the 
batteries  Bi  and  £2- 
Thus,  if  condenser  C2 
were  removed  it  is 
plain  that  the  grid  of 
Tube  2  would  then  be 
connected  to  battery 
Bi  through  the  resist- 
ance Ri,  and  the 
battery  would  impress 
such  a  high  positive 
potential  upon  the 
grid  as  to  probably 
spoil  the  tube.  A 
similar  reasoning  ap- 
pHes  to  the  case  of 
grid  condenser  Ci  in 
so  far  as  it  insulates 
the  grid  of  tube  1  from 
any  high  direct  electro- 
motive force  which 
may  be  to  the  left  of 
the  points  QS;  some- 
times, as  will  be  shown 
later,  it  is  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  grid 
condenser  Ci  and  the 
resistances  n  and  R 
for  the  first  tube. 

As  regards  the  leak 
resistances  n,  r2,  r^ 
they  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  use  of  the  insulating  grid  condensers  Ci,  C2,  and  C3.  It  has 
already  been  found  in  Chapter  VI,  page  410,  that,  when  a  condenser  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  grid,  if  the  grid  is  very  highly  insulated,  the 
operation  of  the  tube  is  very  uncertain.     The  accumulation  of  electrons 
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in  the  grid  generally  forces  it  to  assume  a  negative  potential  of  one  or  two 
volts,  this  amount  depending  upon  filament  current,  etc.  If  a  sudden  pulse 
of  e.m.f .  (such  as  given  by  a  "stray")  is  impressed  on  the  grid  it  probably 
will  accumulate  sufficient  electrons  to  force  the  plate  current  to  zero  and 
this  accumulated  charge  of  electrons  in  the  grid  has  no  way  of  escaping. 

Of  course  as  long  as  the  plate  current  of  one  tube  is  zero  the  amplifier 
is  "  dead  ";  it  is  said  to  be  "  paralyzed,"  or  "  blocked."  The  grid  of 
a  triode  should  never  be  left  "  free  "  or  "  floating,"  as  the  behavior  of 
the  tube  will  then  always  be  erratic.  As  to  just  how  much  leak  resistance 
is  required  from  grid  to  ground  to  make  the  tube  stable  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  tube  and  degree  to  which  it  has  been  piunped;  it  may  be  any- 
thing between  10^  and  10^  ohms  for  the  small  tubes  used  for  amplifiers. 

Suitable  Values  of  Repeating  Resistances. — Confining  our  attention 
to  the  repeating  resistance  from  tube  1  to  tube  2,  i.e.    Ri  (Fig.  19)  let: 

jE^i  =  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  upon 

the  grid  of  first  tube; 
^ji=  effective  value  of  alternating  voltage  impressed  upon 

the  grid  of  second  tube; 
Jp=  effective   value   of   alternating   component   of   plate 

current  of  Tube  1; 
^s=  amplifying  constant  of  Tube  1; 
Rp  =a.c.  resistance  of  plate-filament  for  first  tube. 

If  we  assiune  that  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  h-Cr-h-^y-o  is  very 
high  as  compared  with  the  resistance  -Ri,  then  the  impedance  between 
the  points  k  and  o  will  be  made  up  practically  entirely  of  the  resistance 
fli,  hence  we  may  write: 

h-f^ (18) 

Again,  assuming  that  the  reactance  C2  is  very  low  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  grid-filament  of  tube  2,  there  will  be  a  negligible  drop  of  potential 
over  C2  and  the  voltage  of  the  grid  to  filament  for  Tube  2  will  be  given  by: 

S«  =  /pi2x=f%f (19) 


and 

Egt      fjoRi 


Effi    Rp+Ri* 


(20) 


Eq.  (19)  shows  that  the  ratio  EgJEg^  increases  continously  with  increase 
of  R\  and  it  approaches  a  maximum  which  will  be  reached  when  R\  is  so 
large  that  Rp  may  be  neglected;  this  maximum  will  be  given  by: 

E 

Maximum  possible  value  of  ^'=/io (21) 
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This  result  is  to  be  compared  with  that  given  by  Eq.  (12)  and  applying 
to  the  case  of  a  repeating  transformer  amplifier,  for  which: 


Ec 


Maximum  possible  -et  =aioo- 


(21a) 


20  30  40 

restotanoe  in  Thousand  Ohms 

FiQ.  20. — Variation  in  the  amplif3ring  power  of  a  resistance-repeating  tube  as  the  value 

of  the  external  resistance  used  in  the  plate  circuit  is  varied. 

« 
In  order  to  study  more  fully  the  relation  expressed  by  Eq.  (20)  we  have 

plotted  curve,  Fig.  20,  for  which: 

iuo=6 

Rp  =  10,000. 

The  curve  shows  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  increase  Ri  beyond 
about  30,000  ohms  for  this  particular  tube,  for  the  gain  in    EgJEg,  is 
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thereafter  too  small  for  even  very  large  increases  of  Ri.  Futhermore, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  insertion  of  a  resistance  in  series  with 
the  plate  requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  voltage  of  the  B  battery 
as  previously  pointed  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  tube  would  prob- 
ably not  be  used  with  more  than  20,000  ohms  in  the  plate  circuit.  This 
would  require  a  B  battery  of  twice  the  voltage  required  if  there  was  no 
IR  drop  in  the  external  plate  circuit  and  will  give  a  voltage  amplification 
of  2/3  of  fjLo  (in  the  above  case,  4). 

As  regards  the  first  repeating  resistance  R  it  may  be  shown  that  it 
should  be  very  high  as  compared  with  the  resistance  in  series  with  it;  the 
latter  may  be  the  plate-filament  resistance  of  another  tube  or  the  resist- 
ance of  a  telephone  line,  etc. 

The  repeating  resistances  used  are  made  up  in  units  of  small  dimen- 
sions, approximately  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  There 
are  three  general  types  in  use:  Type  1  consists  of  a  tube  of  insulating 
material  wound  with  high  resistance  wire  and  coated  with  enamel;  it 
is  made  up  in  imits  up  to  about  5000  ohms.  Type  2  consists  of  a  tube 
of  insulating  material  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  carbon  filament  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  clay  and  thus  having  a  very  high  resistance;  it 
is  made  up  in  units  up  to  50,000  ohms.  Type  3  consists  of  an  evacuated 
glass  tube  upon  the  inside  walls  of  which  there  is  "  sputtered  "  a  film  of 
tungsten  which  is  very  thin  and  therefore  of  very  high  resistance;  it  is 
made  up  in  units  up  to  2,000,000  ohms. 

In  every  case  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  matter  what  t3npe  of 
resistance  is  used  for  repeating  purposes  it  must  have  a  current-carrying 
capacity  such  as  will  enable  it  to  carry  the  average  current  flowing  in  the 
plate  circuit  of  the  tube  wherein  it  is  to  be  connected  without  overheating. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  tube  whose  average  plate  current  is  4  milliamperes 
a  repeating  resistance  of  50,000  ohms  should  be  able  to  dissipate  0.8  watt 
without  overheating. 

The  repeating  resistance  should  have  negligible  distributed  capacity, 
for,  this  would  lower  the  value  of  its  impedance  and  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  amplification. 

Another  important  point  regarding  the  resistances  used  for  repeating 
comes  up  in  connection  with  internal  noises  in  an  amplifier.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  high  resistance  units  are  "  microphonic,"  that  is,  their 
resistance  continually  varies  by  a  very  small  amoimt.  It  will  be  at  once 
evident  that  such  a  resistance  will  give  rise  to  noises  in  the  amplifier, 
especially  if  the  microphonic  resistance  is  in  one  of  the  first  stages  of  the 
amplifier.  In  general  the  higher  the  resistance  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
be  microphonic. 

Suitable  Value  of  Grid  Condenser. — ^The  grid  condenser  must  have  a 
small  reactance  as  compared  with  the  circuit  from  grid  to  filament,  which 
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circuit  consists  of  the  leak  resistance  and  the  capacity  and  resistance  of 
grid  to  filament;  the  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  variation  of  poten- 
tial difference  existing  between  the  points  k  and  o  (see  Fig.  19)  should 
be  made  to  suffer  but  a  neghgible  drop  over  the  reactance  of  the  grid 
condenser,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  very  nearly  in  its  entirety  to  the 
grid-filament  circuit.  For  audio-frequencies  the  reactance  of  the  capacity 
of  the  grid  to  filament  is  very  high,  i.e.,  one  to  two  milUon  ohms  and  does 
not  appreciably  affect  the  impedance  between  the  grid  and  filament, 
which  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  leak  resistance  and  the  internal 
grid  to  filament  resistance  in  multiple,  which  make  up  a  resistance  of  the 
order  of  200,000  ohms.  In  this  case  the  grid  condenser  may  be  allowed 
to  have  a  reactance  of  50,000  ohms  without  seriously  affecting  the  grid 
voltage,  or,  in  other  words,  for,  say,  1000  cycles  per  s^c.  the  capacity 

of  the  grid  condenser  may  be  about  .,- .^^  X 6280  or,  roughly,  3000  /i/zf. 

oU,OOU 

If,  however,  the  amplifier  is  used  for  high  frequencies,^  say  X=600 
meters,  then  the  impedance  of  grid  to  filament  is  made  up  almost  whoUy 
of  the  grid-filament  capacity  reactance,  which,  for  the  amplifying  tubes 
generally  used,  is  of  the  order  of  about  6000  ohms,  hence  the  grid  condenser 
reactance  should  be  of  the  order  of  about  1500  ohms  or  less;  its  capacity 
may  then  be  as  low  as  200  ti^jf  without  decreasing  the  value  of  E^^  more 
than  20  per  cent.  It  is  then  apparent  that  smaller  values  of  grid  condenser 
capacity  may  be  used  at  high  than  at  low  frequencies.  In  any  case  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  any  larger  capacity  than  just  necessary,  for  in 
doing  so,  the  ampUfier  is  too  Ukely  to  block  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
necessary.  If  a  pulse  of  e.m.f.  is  impressed  on  the  amplifier  all  of  these 
repeating  condensers  will  become  charged  and  so  cut  the  various  plate 
ciurents  to  probably  zero.  Before  the  ampUfier  can  function  the  plate 
currents  must  come  back  to  normal  value  and  this  requires  that  all  these 
condensers  (Ci,  C2,  C3,  etc.)  discharge  themselves.  The  time  required  for 
discharge  is  fixed  by  the  time  constants,  RC,  of  these  condensers.  More- 
over if  C3  and  C2  discharge  themselves  before  Ci  does  they  will  charge  up 
again  when  Ci  discharges,  due  to  this  discharge  sending  another  pulse  of 
e.m.f.  through  the  amplifier.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  time  constant 
RC  should  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  between  two  "  dots  "  of  a 
signal,  for  example,  if  the  blocking  is  not  to  interfere  with  reading  the  signal. 
Hence  RC  must  be  made  small  and  this  must  be  accomplished  by  making 
C  as  small  as  permissible  because  if  the  leak  resistance  R  is  made  small  it 
would  decrease  the  impedance  of  the  grid-filament  circuit  so  much  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  voltage  IpRi  would  be  used  up  across  the  grid 

1  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  amplifier  as  arranged  in  Fig.  19  will  not  amplify 
high-frequency  spark  signals;  the  condensers  in  series  with  the  grids  rectify  the  wtive- 
trains  so  that  in  the  later  stages  of  the  amplifier,  only  low-frequency  signab  occur. 
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condenser,  thus  cutting  down  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid.  The 
proper  relative  values  of  R  and  C  to  keep  RC  small  must  therefore  be  a 
compromise. 

Suitable  Value  of  Leak  Resistance. — The  leak  resistance  should  be 
as  high  as  possible  without  causing  any  of  the  tubes  to  "  block."  The 
blocking  would  occur  in  case  the  grid  became  so  negative  as  to  make  the 
plate  current  zero;  the  signal  would,  then,  not  go  through  until  some  of 
the  electrons  had  escaped  off  the  grid. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  exact  rules  or  formulae  as  to  the 
best  value  of  the  leak  resistance  since  some  of  the  quantities  which  affect 
it,  such  as  the  number  of  electrons  collected  on  the  grid  are  somewhat 
indeterminate.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  a  low  leak 
resistance  reduces  the  total  impedance  between  points  k  and  o  on  Fig. 
19  and  hence  makes  the  drop  over  the  repeating  resistance  very  small, 
thus  diminishing  the  amplification,  and  that  a  high  leak  resistance  may 
cause  the  tube  to  "  block."  In  most  ampUfiers  the  leak  resistance  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1  to  5  million  ohms. 

The  resistances  conunonly  used  for  "  leaks  "  are  made  up  of  a  thin 
strip  of  carboard,  clamped  between  two  terminals,  over  which  there  is 
a  coating  of  dried  ink  extending  between  the  two  terminals.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube.  India  ink  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  such  a 
type  of  resistance  as  here  described  may  be  made  up  in  units  ranging 
from  J  to  5  million  ohms,  depending  upon  the  thickness  and  length  of 
the  ink  line.  Of  course  the  power  capacity  of  such  resistances  is  extremely 
limited,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overload  them;  they  are  meant 
to  be  used  on  low-voltage  tubes  only. 

Another  type  of  resistance  used  for  "  leaks  "  is  the  glass  tube  with 
the  tungsten  film  deposited  thereon  already  described  on  page  853. 

As  regards  the  connections  of  the  low-frequency  resistance-repeating 
ampUfier  to  the  rectifying  devices  for  damped  or  undamped  waves  they 
are  exactly  similar  to  the  connections  for  the  low-frequency  transformer- 
repeating  amplifier  shown  in  Figs  13,  14,  15. 

In  every  case  the  rectifying  device,  be  it  for  damped  or  undamped 
waves,  is  to  be  connected  to  the  input  poii^ts  Q  and  S  (Fig.  19)  of  the 
resistance-repeating  amplifier. 

Resistance-repeating  Amplifier  for  High  Frequency. — The  connec- 
tions of  this  type  of  ampUfier  for  the  piu*pose  of  receiving  undamp)ed 
waves  are  shown  in  Fig.  21,  where  the  last  tube  is  an  autodyne  rectifying 
tube.  The  input  terminals  of  the  amplifier  are  shown  at  QS  and  the  out- 
put terminals  at  QiSi.  The  varying  signal  voltage  existing  across  the 
terminals  of  the  receiving  condenser  C  is  applied  to  the  grid  of  the  first 
tube  and  repeated  from  tube  to  tube,  and  it  is  finally  made  to  affect  the 
grid  of  the  rectifjdng  or  autodyne  tube  after  several  stages  of  amphfica- 
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tion.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  grid-filament  of  the  autodyne  tube  is  con- 
nected not  only  across  the  output  terminals  of  the  amplifier  but  also  across 
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the  condenser  Ci  of  the  local  oscillating  circuit;  hence  it  will  have  impressed 
upon  it  both  the  local  oscillations  and  the  incoming  antenna  oscillations. 
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In  the  case  of  the  incoming  waves  being  damped  the  same  arrange- 
ment may  be  used  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  after  reducing  the  coupling  between 
the  grid  and  plate  coils  of  the  rectifying  tube  tothe  point  where  no  oscillations 
are  generated  by  it.  The  rectifying  tube  may,  in  the  case  of  damped 
waves,  be  connected  in  the  simpler  manner  shown  by  Fig.  22.  The  high 
frequency  resistance-repeating  amplifier  is  in  no  way  different  from  the 
low-frequency  amplifier  of  the  same  type  and  the  two  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably. The  only  point  tha!;  must  be  noted  in  this  respect  is  that 
the  grid  condenser  may  be  made  much  smaller  for  the  high-frequency 
than  for  the  low-frequency  amplifier,  as  already  discussed  on  page  854, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  very  important 
that  in  the  high-frequency  amplifier 
the  repeating-resistances  be  made 
with  the  least  amount  of  distributed 
capacity,  otherwise  their  impedance 
will  be  lowered  and  the  amplification 
diminished. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  transformer- 
repeating  high-frequency  amplifier 
the  resistance-repeating  amplifier  suf-  p^^^  22.-In  case  the  resistance-repeating 
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amplifier  is  used  to  amplify  spark  signals 
it  will  be  f oimd  unnecessary  to  use  a 
rectifying  tube  with  condenser  in  series 
with  grid  for  detector;  the  high-frequen-i 
cy  signal  will  be  changed  to  radio-fret 
quency  before  going  through  the  amplii 
fier  very  far. 


fers  from  the  fact  that  at  high  radio 
frequencies  the  condensive  reactance 
of  the  grid-filament  circuit  becomes 
so  low  as  practically  to  short-circuit 
the  repeating  resistance,  and  con- 
sequently reduces  the  amplifying 
action.  Thus  a  resistance-repeating 
amplifier  which  operates  very  successfully  at  audio-frequency  may  fail 
to  amplify  at  all  at  radio  frequency,  not  because  of  any  fault  of  the 
amplifier,  but  because  of  the  capacity  of  the  grid  to  filament  of  each 
tube. 

Inductance-repeating  Amplifiers. — This  type  is  similar  to  the  resist- 
ance-repeating amplifier,  except  that  instead  of  a  resistance  in  the  plate 
circuit  of  each  amplifying  tube  an  inductance  is  used  whose  reactance  at 
the  frequency  for  which  the  amplifier  is  designed,  is  high.  The  theory 
upon  which  the  repeating  action  from  tube  to  tube  is  based  is  exactly 
the  same  as  for  the  resistance-repeating  amplifier  and  will  not  be  gone 
into  here  again.  This  method  of  repeating  has  an  advantage  over  resist- 
ance repeating  in  so  far  as  the  repeating  inductance  offers  but  little 
opposition  to  the  flow  of  the  direct  current  through  the  plate  circuit  and 
hence  the  B  battery  may  be  of  lower  voltage  than  if  resistance  repeating 
is  used.  For  this  reason  the  inductance-repeating  amplifier  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  resistance  repeater  for  low  frequencies;   but  for  high  fre- 
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quencies  the  distributed  capacity  of  the  inductance  introduces  difficulties 
which  make  it  less  desirable  than  the  resistance  repeater. 

Suitable  Value  of  Repeating  Inductance. — Let  Xi  =  reactance  of  the 
repeating  inductance  at  the  given  frequency.  Then,  using  the  same 
S3rmbols  and  making  the  same  assiunptions  as  in  the  similar  discussion 
on  the  repeating  resistance  given  on  page  851,  we  have: 


Ein     VRj,^+Xi^ 


(22) 


The  value  of  the  ratio  EgJEg^  increases  continuously  with  increase  of 
Xi  and  has  a  maximum  of  /io  which  will  take  place  when  Xi  =  oo.  The 
relation  between  EgjEg^  and  Xj  for  a  typical  case  is  shown  by  the  curve 
of  Fig.  23,  for  which  /zo  =6  and  Rp  =  10,000  ohms.  Comparing  this  curve 
with  the  similar  one  for  the  resistance  repeater  (Fig.  20),  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  value  of  EgJEg^  rises  much  more  sharply  for  the  inductance 
repeater  than  for  the  other,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  same  value 
of  repeating  impedance  the  resistance  ampUfier  gives  a  smaller  ratio 
EgJEg^  than  the  inductance  amplifier. 

The  curve  shows  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  using  a  repeat- 
ing reactance  larger  than  about  20,000  ohms,  or  twice  the  resistance  of 
the  plate  to  filament.  On  the  basis  of  20,000  ohms  for  the  repeating 
reactance  the  inductance  would  need  be  about  3  henries  for  1000  cycles 
per  second  and  0.006  henry  for  600  meters. 

Of  course  the  repeating  inductance  for  audio-frequency  is  built  on  an 
iron  core  in  view  of  its  very  large  value.  The  construction  of  this  induc- 
tance is  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  the  construction  of  the  repeat- 
ing transformers  for  audio-frequency  amplifiers,  i.e.,  low  iron  losses  and 
small  distributed  capacity  together  with  small  dimensions. 

In  the  case  of  the  inductance  for  600  meters,  as  given  above,  it  ^ill 
be  noted  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  build  an  ironless  inductance  of 
0.006  henry  to  fit  in  a  comparatively  small  space  and  with  Uttle  distributed 
capacity.  The  effect  of  the  distributed  capacity  is  to  cause  best  repeating 
action  to  take  place  at  a  wave-length  equal  to  the  natural  wave-length 
of  the  repeating  coil;  for  other  wave-lengths  the  repeating  action  will 
not  be  so  good  and  may  be  very  poor.  A  similar  difficulty  was  noted  in 
connection  with  the  radio-frequency  repeating-transformer  amplifier,  as 
discussed  on  page  848.  A  straight  inductance-repeating  amplifier  is 
very  poor  for  short  wave-amplification.  It  may  be  improved,  however, 
by  connecting  a  variable  condenser  across  the  repeating  inductance  and 
adjusting  it  so  that  the  condenser  and  inductance  are  tuned  to  the  incominj^ 
frequency;  the  equivalent  impedance  of  the  combination  will  then  l)e 
very  high,  while  the  value  of  the  inductance  may  be  made  quite  low 
and  the  condenser  may  be  relied  upon  to  tune  up  to  the  required  frequency. 
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A  similar  tuned  plate-circuit  impedance  has  already  been  discussed  for 
the  case  of  transformer  amplifiers. 

Fields  of  Use  of  Radio-frequency  and  Audio-frequency  Amplifiers. — 
For  amplifying  wire  telephone  or  wire  telegraph  currents  the  audio- 
frequency amplifier  is,  of  coiu-se,  to  be  used.    For  receiving  radio-tele- 
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Fig.  23. — ^Amplifying  characteristics  of  a  tube  using  an  inductance  in  the  plate  circuit; 
the  amplification  obtainable  is  much  greater  than  with  the  same  number  of  ohms  of 
resistance. 


graph  or  radio-telephone  currents  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  to  amplify 
the  received  high-frequency  currents  first  and  then  rectify  them  or  to 
rectify  them  first  and  then  amplify  them.  The  former  of  these  two 
methods  requires  the  use  of  a  radio-frequency  amplifier  and  the  latter 
of  an  audio-frequency  amplifier.  The  advantage  of  using  a  radio-fre- 
quency amplifier   lies   in    the  fact  that  atmospheric  disturbances  and 
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other  so-called  "  static  interferences,"  which  are  always  more  or  less 
seriously  affecting  the  reception  of  signals,  produce  atuHo-frequency  currerUSj 
which  are  amplified  but  little,  or  not  at  all  by  the  radio-frequency  ampli* 
fier;  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  final  effect  upon  the  telephone  receivers, 
or  any  other  device  used  for  detecting  the  signals,  is  due  more  to  the  ampli- 
fied radio-frequency  signal  currents  than  to  the  unamplified  low-frequency 
interfering  currents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  audio-fre- 
quency amplifier,  this  will  amplify  not  only  the  rectified  radio-frequency 
signal  currents,  but  the  atmospheric  disturbances  as  well,  so  that  the 
telephone  receivers  will  be  subjected  to  both  the  signal  and  the  inter- 
fering currents  which  have  been  equally  well  amplified.  It  would  seem, 
then,  as  if  the  radio-frequency  amplifier  would  have  the  field  entirely  to 
itself,  but,  imfortunately,  the  radio-frequency  amplifier  is,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  very  difficult  of  construction  for  low,  or  even  moderate, 
wave-lengths,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  grid-filament  capacity  of 
the  tubes  upon  amphfication.  Tubes  have  been  built  where  the  grid- 
filament  capacity  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  value  and  they  have 
been  employed  with  some  success  in  the  construction  of  high-frequency 
amplifiers,  but  they  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  An  amplifier 
quite  extensively  used  during  the  war  had  three  high-frequency  air  core, 
transformer-repeating  stages  feeding  into  a  detecting  tube  which  in  turn 
fed  into  a  three-stage  low-frequency  amplifier.  (The  advantage  of 
amplifying  the  high-frequency  signal  as  much  as  possible  before  putting 
it  into  the  detector  tube  will  be  realized  at  once  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  detecting  efficiency  of  a  three-electrode  tube  increases  with  the 
square  of  the  signal  voltage.)  The  overall  voltage  amplification  of  this 
set  was  probably  of  the  order  of  10,000. 

With  the  tubes  at  present  available  a  good  amplifier  may  be  con- 
structed for  frequencies  of  the  order  of  50,000  cycles  per  second,  and  since 
this  frequency  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  most  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances, the  latter  will  not  be  amplified,  as  much  as  the  signal  currents 
of  50,000  cycles  will  be.  In  an  amplifier  originated  by  E.  H.  Armstrong 
the  difficulty  of  amplifying  a  high-frequency  signal  has  been  ingeniously 
overcome;  in  it  the  incoming  high-frequency  currents  are  first  reduced 
by  the  heterodyne  or  autodyne  method  to  about  50,000  cycles  per  second, 
then  amplified  through  a  nimiber  of  stages  and  finally  reduced  again  by 
another  and  last  autodyne  process  to  audio-frequency  and  transferred  to 
the  receivers.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  a  simple  form  in  the  schematic 
diagram  of  Fig.  24.  It  might  seem  that  such  an  arrangement  is  veiy 
complicated  to  handle,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no  more  so  than  the 
ordinary  single  tube  autodyne  set  for  receiving  imdamped  waves.  For, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  inductances  and  capacities  in  the  second  autodyne 
tube  are  fixed,  and  their  values   are   originally  adjusted  so  that,  when 
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electromotive  forces  of  60,000  cycles  are  induced  in  the  circuit  of  L2-C2 
by  the  amplifier,  the  telephone  receivers  will  be  subjected  to  a  rectified 
current  of  1000  cycles;  in  other  words,  the  last  autodyne  tube  is  definitely 
adjusted  to  oscillate  at  a  frequency  of  either  49,000  or  61,000  cycles  per 
second.  The  only  operation  that  the  operator  needs  to  perform,  then, 
is  to  adjust  the  receiving  inductance  Li  and  receiving  capacity  Ci  so  that 
the  signal  may  be  heard  in  the  phones;  when  this  is  the  case  the  frequency 
of  the  currents  passing  through  the  amplifier  is  either  50,000  or  48,000 
cycles  (assuming  that  the  last  autodyne  tube  is  adjusted  to  oscillate  at 
49,000  cycles  per  second). 

As  already  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  transformer-repeating 
ampUfier  for  radio-frequencies  given  on  page  845,  the  plate  circuits  of 
the  various  amplifier  tubes  may  be  tuned  to  the  frequency  to  be  amplified, 
by  means  of  condensers  placed  across  the  primaries  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers. This  may  be  very  easily  done  in  the  case  of  the  Armstrong 
amplifier  without  subtracting  from  the  flexibility  of  the  apparatus,  since 
the  condensers  C,  C,  C  shown  in  Fig.  24  need  not  be  variable,  but  adjusted 
once  for  all  to  resonate,  together  with  the  primaries  of  the  transformers, 
to  50,000  cycles. 

Instead  of  a  transformer-repeating  amplifier  one  may  use  a  resistance- 
repeating  or  else  an  inductance-repeating  amplifier  whose  plate  circuits 
have  preferably  been  tuned  to  50,000  cycles  by  means  of  fixed  condensers 
connected  across  the  repeating  inductances. 

If  the  amplifier  be  either  a  transformer-repeating  or  an  inductance- 
repeating  one  the  transformers  or  the  inductances  may,  for  this  com- 
paratively low  radio  frequency,  be  constructed  with  iron  cores  provided 
the  laminations  be  made  very  thin  (laminations  of  the  thickness  of  1.5 
mils  have  been  used)  or  still  better,  iron  dust;  ^  in  this  case  the  number 
of  turns  necessary  to  give  the  required  reactance  at  50,000  cycles  for  a 
tube  of  Rp  =  10,000  ohms  need  be  comparatively  small  and  they  can  easily 
be  constructed.  If  transformers  or  inductances  with  iron  are  used  it  is 
not  necessary  to  tune  the  plate  circuits  by  means  of  condensers,  for  the 
required  reactance  may  be  obtained  without  them.  But  if  no  iron  is 
used  the  number  of  turns  of  the  repeating  transformers  or  inductances 
would  have  to  be  made  so  large  as  to  require  the  use  of  shunting  condensers 
around  the  coils  to  bring  the  impedance  up  to  the  required  value. 

The  effect  of  the  grid-filament  capacity  in  a  50,000-cycle  amplifier  is, 
of  course,  not  negligible,  as  in  the  audio-frequency  amplifier,  but  it  is  not 
such  as  to  afifect  seriously  the  amplifying  action.  Thus,  assuming,  as 
we  did  previously,  the  grid-filament  capacity  to  be  50  /z/i/,  we  have: 

Reactance  of  grid-filament  capacity  at  50,000  cycles  per  sec.  =64,000 
ohms,  which  reactance,  while  not  as  high  as  might  be  desired,  is  yet  suf- 

^  See  page  138. 
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ficiently  high  to  prevent  serious  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
repeating  devices,  provided  the  tube  itself  has  a  sufficiently  low  plate 
resistance,  say  Rp  =  10,000  ohms. 

Desirability  of  Different  Characteristics  for  Various  Stages  of  Ampli- 
fication.— It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  manner  in  which  an  amplifier 
operates  is  to  cause  an  increase  of  voltage  to  be  applied  across  the  grid 
and  the  filament  of  any  one  tube  over  that  for  the  preceding  tube,  so  that 
finally  the  variations  of  the  grid  potential  of  the  very  last  tube  are  many 
times  larger  than  for  the  first  tube.  Thus,  assuming  a  low-frequency 
transformer  amplifier  in  which  the  ratio  of  grid  voltages  of  two  succeeding 
tubes  is,  say,  7  and,  assuming,  in  addition,  that  the  same  ratio  is  main- 
tained from  the  first  to  the  last  tube,  then,  we  have: 

Ratio  of  grid  voltage  of  last  tube  of  an  n  tube  amplifier  to  grid 
voltage  of  first  tube  =7*~\ 
We  give  below  the  values  of  7"~*  for  various  values  of  n. 

Number  of  tubes  7""* 

3 49 

5 2,400 

7 118,000 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  as  the  nimiber  of  tubes  increases,  the  grid 
voltage  applied  to  the  end  tubes  increases  enormously.  It  might  seem, 
therefore,  that  different  types  of  tubes  should  be  used  for  succeeding  stages, 
but  such  is  not  the  case  unless  some  loudnspeaking  apparatus  is  to  be 
operated  from  the  amplifier.  In  that  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  last 
tube  of  the  amplifier  will  feed  into  a  group  of  low-resistance  tubes  con- 
nected in  parallel. 

In  one  successful  amplifier  there  were  two  tubes  in  cascade,  each  giving 
with  its  associated  circuit  a  voltage  amplification  of  32,  the  two  thus 
amplifying  •the  impressed  voltage  about  1000  times.  This  amplified 
signal  was  supplied  to  the  grids  of  three  other  tubes  all  connected  in  par- 
allel. The  no  of  these  tubes  was  about  4  and  their  a.c.  plate  resistance 
1600  ohms.  Tlius  the  three  plate  circuits  in  parallel  had  a  resistance 
of  only  500  ohms.  In  the  common  plate  circuit  was  the  primary  of  a 
step-up  transformer  having  a  ratio  of  30  to  1,  this  voltage  being  supplied 
to  a  very  high  impedance  load.  The  overall  voltage  amplification  of  this 
outfit  was  about  30,000. 

For  ordinary  amplifiers  of  radio  signals,  however,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  type  of  tube  used  in  the  various  stages  because,  for  the 
loudest  signal  an  operator  could  stand  the  grid  of  the  last  tube  of  the 
amplifier  need  have  an  impressed  e.m.f.  of  perhaps  1  volt;  a  comfortably 
loud  signal  is  obtained  with  a  fraction  of  this  value.  As  practically  any 
but  the  very  highest  impedance  tubes  operate  very  satisfactorily  with 
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an  impressed  grid  voltage  even  greater  than  this  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
entirely  needless  to  change  the  type  of  tube. 

Filters.^ — By  the  term  "  iSlter  "  is  understood  a  network,  or  combi- 
nation of  resistances,  inductances,  and  condensers  (or  merely  two  of  these 
kinds  of  circuits)  which  ''  passes  through  "  signals  of  one  frequency  better 
than  it  does  others;  in  other  words  it  is  a  selective  conductor  of  some 
sort.  If  filters  have  resistances  and  inductances,  or  resistances  and  con- 
densers, they  are  aperiodic,  having  no  natural  period  of  their  own.  If 
they  contain  inductances  and  condensers  they  may  be  periodic   Q.e., 


Frequency 


Frequency  Frequency 

Fig.  25. — Characterifltics  of  different  types  of  filters  a  and  b  having  either  resistance 
and  capacity  or  resistance  and  inductance  while  c  and  d  must  have  resistance, 
inductance,  and  capacity  properly  combined.  Filters  made  up  of  combinations 
of  condensers  and  coils  may  be  so  proportioned  that  they  let  through  a  certain 
range  of  frequencies  with  but  little  attenuation;  such  are  called  band  filters. 

having  one  or  more  natural  periods  of  oscillation)  depending  upon  how 
much  resistance  is  associated  with  the  network. 

The  characteristic  of  a  filter  is  generally  given  by  supposing  a  signal 
of  fixed  amplitude  and  variable  frequency  to  be  impressed  on  the  input 
terminals  and  plotting  against  frequency,  the  voltage  at  the  output 
terminals.  For  different  types  of  filters  we  may  get  characteristics  such 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  25,  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (cQ.    The  first  two  (a  and  b)  have 

*  For  an  excellent  mathematical  discussion  of  the  properties  of  various  types  of 
filters  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XVI  of  Pierce's  "  Electric  Oscillations  and  Elec- 
tric Waves." 
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only  resistance  and  inductance  or  resistance  and  capacity  used  in  their 
structure,  while  the  other  two  have  inductance,  resistance  and  capacity. 

A  jSlter  is  generally  applied  to  high-frequency  amplifiers  and  may  be 
constructed  to  serve  either  one  or  both  of  two  different  purposes,  i.e. : 

(1)  To  prevent  signals  from  all  transmitting  stations,  except  one, 
from  being  amplified,  and  hence  to  keep  mterfering  signals  from  reaching 
the  operator's  ear. 

(2)  To  prevent  currents  due  to  "  strays,"  "  static,"  etc.,  from  being 
amplified  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  be  and  hence  to  keep  static 
interference  from  reaching  the  operator's  ear. 

These  two  purposes  of  the  filter  might  be  carried  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  This  figure  represents  a  high-frequency  resistance-repeating 
amplifier.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  incoming  currents  which  go  past  the 
tuned  receiving  circuit  (a),  will  produce  varying  voltages  across  the  grid- 
filament  of  the  first  tube  and  be  thereby  amplified  into  the  plate  circuit 
of  this  tube.  Across  the  points  Y  and  0  there  is  connected  the  circuit 
Cz-Hi-Ki-O;  the  circuit  from  Hi  to  Ki  consists  of  Li-Ci  in  multiple 
with  the  grid  condenser  C4,  the  leak  resistance  n  and  the  grid-filament 
of  the  second  tube.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  part  of  the  amplifier 
circuit  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  27.  The  condenser  Cb  serves  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  battery  Bi  from  sending  any  direct  current  into  the  circuit 
from  Hi  to  0,  and  may  be  made  quite  large,  so  as  to  have  a  low  reactance 
at  as  low  a  frequency  as  1000  cycles  per  second  or  less.  The  circuit  Li-Ci 
is  one  that  is  tuned  to  the  frequency  which  it  is  desired  to  amplify,  and, 
of  course,  at  this  frequency  it  has  a  very  high  impedance,  while  at  all 
other  frequencies,  higher  or  lower,  it  offers  a  lower  impedance. 

The  characteristic  of  this  filter  is  given  by  curve  (c)  of  Fig.  25.  The 
result  is  that  the  circuit  of  C3,  ffi,  Li-Ci,  Ki  will  practically  short-circuit 
the  resistance  from  F  to  0  at  all  frequencies  except  the  one  to  which  Li 
and  Ci  are  tuned,  and,  therefore,  the  repeating  resistance  Ri  will  repeat 
but  poorly  all  frequencies  except  the  desired  one.  Of  coiu'se  the  fre- 
quencies nearest  the  desired  one  will  be  repeated,  though  not  strongly, 
into  the  second  tube  and  these  frequencies  are  still  further  weakened 
in  the  process  of  repeating  from  the  second  into  the  third  tube,  so  that, 
finally,  the  output  currents  will  contain  the  component  of  the  original 
input  currents  of  the  desired  frequency  strongly  amplified  and  components 
of  other  frequencies  very  much  weakened  or  totally  suppressed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  type  of  filter  acts  as  a  barrier  not  only  to  high- 
frequency  interfering  currents,  but  also  to  low-frequency  static  inter- 
ference. It  has  the  objection  of  requiring  the  filtering  circuits  Li-Ci, 
I/2-C2,  etc.,  to  be  tuned  to  the  incoming  signal  frequency,  and,  if  this  is 
a  variable  one,  the  tuning  complicates  the  operation  of  receiving.  The 
steady  state  impedance  from  Hi  to  Ki  of  the  parallel  circuit  Li-Ci,  is 
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about  as  shown  in  curve  c  of  Fig.  28,  where  /o  is  the  frequency  of  the  signal 
which  it  is  desired  to  amplify.  The  exact  expression  from  which  the 
curve  can  be  plotted  is  given  on  the  bottom  of  p.  71.    It  must  be  noted 
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that  this  impedance  curve  holds  only  for  the  steady  state,  and  henoe 
gives  no  idea  as  to  how  the  circuit  will  react  to  pulses  or  highly  damped 
signals.  In  fact  just  because  of  the  behavior  of  this  circuit  to  pulses  it 
is  really  a  very  poor  filter  to  use  with  an  amplifier  for  reasons  now  to 
be  given. 
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Fia.  27. — Circuit  detail  to  show  action  of  filter; 
the  circuit  between  Hi  and  Ki  practically  short 
circuits  any  frequency  except  that  for  which  it 
is  tuned. 


It  was  shown  on  pag^  268  et  seq.  that  when  a  damped  wave  of  e.m.f. 
is  used  for  exciting  a  tuned  circuit  two  distinct  effects  are  produced.  A 
forced  current,  of  the  same  fre- 

.      '.  ,  -  Tubel 

quency  as  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  a  c«         c^ 

flows  in  the  circuit,  and  another 
current  of  the  same  frequency 
as  the  natural  frequency  of  the 
circuit  is  also  set  up.  The  rela- 
tive amplitudes  of  these  two 
currents  are  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  page  270.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  any  impulsive 
e.m.f.  will  start  the  circuit  Li-Ci 
oscillating  at  its  natural  fre- 
quency which  is  practically  the 
same  frequency  as  that  for 
which  the  amplifier  is  best 
adjusted;  this  pulse  of  e.m.f. 
(atmospheric  disturbance)  will 
therefore  be  sent  through  tube 
1  of  the   amplifier  as   a  pulse 

but  after  passing  the  filter  Li-Ci  it  will  be  propagated  through  the  rest 
of  the  amplifier  as  a  damped  vxivesignal  of  practically  the  same  fre- 
quency as  that  for  which 
the  amplifier  is  adjusted, 
the  damping  of  this  spuri- 
ous signal  being  fixed  by 
the  damping  constant  of 
circuit  Li-Ci. 

This  is  an  effect  which 
must  be  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  design  of 
amplifiers.  With  suitable 
filtering  circuits  the  pulse 
—  Ay  Fig.  29,  can  be  so 
affected    that    it    comes 

Fig.  28. — The  impedance  between  II i  and  A'l  varies  with   t,hrough  the  amplifier  with 
impressed  frequency  as  shown  here;   the  lower  the  i_      i  v/^      .• 

resistance   in  the  U-t\  circuit  the  sharper  is  this  "^^^'^     ^^^^   amphfication 
resonance  curve.  than  the    signal  B.      But 

if  tuned  filter  circuits  are 
used  it  may  be  that  the  pulse  will  be  changed  to  a  damped  signal  and  be 
amplified  to  practically  the  same  extent  as  the  signal  B, 

This  tuned  type  of  filter  is  excellent  for  differentiating  between  two 
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continuous  wave-signals  of  nearly  the  same  frequency.  For  a  continuous 
wave-signal  (the  "  dot  "  of  which  lasts  for  several  hundred  cycles  of  the 
signaling  frequency)  curves  like  those  of  Fig.  26  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  selectivity  of  the  filter,  and,  as  the  selection  takes  place  pro- 
gressively as  it  goes  from  one  section  of  the  filter  (Li-Ci)  to  the  others 
(L2-C2,  etc.),  the  disturbing  signal  is  completely  nullified.  If  for  example 
the  desired  signal  is  /o  and  the  interfering  signal  is  f,  it  may  be  that 

one  section  of  the  filter  will 
cut  down  the  interference  to 
.2  of  its  initial  value  and  the 
desired  signal  to  .98  of  its 
impressed  value.  After  gping 
Time  through  three  sections  of  such 

a  filter  the  signal  will  be  cut 
down  to  .98^  or  about  .94  of 
its  impressed  value,  whereas 
the  interfering  signal  will  be 
reduced  to  .23=.008  of  its 
impressed  value.  If  the  am- 
plifying power  of  the  tubes 
(apart  from  the  filtering  ar- 
rangement) is  100  times  in 
voltage,  the  signal  will  come 
through  the  amplifier  with  a 
voltage  amplitude  94  times  as 
Fig.  29. — In  a  well-designed  amplifier  the  pulse  great  as  its  input  amplitude, 
A  wiU  come  through  much  less  amplified  than  whereas  the  interference  would 
the  signal  B  for  which  the  amplifier  is  designed;   «  i_    i.     o     r   -x     ■         x 

I,     fiu  ««     •     •  J    4.  A  *  have  but  .8  of  its  mput  am- 

when  niters  usmg  mductance  and  capacity  are       .  *^ 

used,  however,  tuned  to  the  signal  B,  it  is  likely  pntude. 

that  the  pulse  ^  will  be  changed  into  a  damped  For  differentiating  between 
wave  signal,  of  same  frequency  as  B,  and  will  spark  stations  the  relative 
be  amplified  as  much.  selectivity  is  not  as  good,  be- 

cause of  the  natural  oscillations 
set  up  in  the  filter  sections  by  the  interfering  signal;  in  fact  for  sepa- 
rating highly  damped  spark  signals  this  filter  is  of  practically  no  value. 

Non-resonant  Filters. — A  simpler  filter  which  acts  to  weed  out  low- 
frequency  interference  much  more  than  it  does  high-frequency  signals 
is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

This  diagram  is  similar  to  the  one  of  Fig.  26  except  that  the  resistance 
R\  is  here  substituted  for  the  tuned  circuit  Li-Ci  of  Fig.  26.  The  general 
characteristic  of  this  type  of  filter  is  shown  in  Fig.  26,  curve  (a).  If  a 
given  amplitude  of  voltage  of  variable  frequency,  is  impressed  across 
the  points  QS  (of  Fig.  30)  and  the  resultant  voltage  across  M-N  be 
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measured  it  will  be  found  to  have  somewhat  the  form  of  the  curve  (a) 
of  Fig.  26. 

While  no  definite  design  of  such  a  filter  can  be  given  here  (it  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  tubes  used,  etc.)  it  has  proved  satisfactory  to  make  the  react- 
ance of  Cz  and  C4  for  the  signal  frequency  about  one-fifth  of  the  resist- 
ance R'l.    In  addition  to  this  consideration  the  reactance  of  C3  and  C4  in 
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series  must  be  small  compared  to  the  impedance  between  points  M-N,  and, 
furthermore,  the  impedance  of  the  network  C^R'i-C4-^i,  etc.,  as  measured 
between  the  points  Y-O  must  be  high  compared  to  the  resistance  Ri; 
and  this  resistance  Ri  should  be  about  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  plate 
circuit  of  the  tube.  With  this  design  of  filter  and  amplifier  circuit  the 
voltage  amplification  per  stage  is  about  mo/3. 

As  an  example  of  how  a  filter  of  this  kind  differentiates  between  signals 
of  different  frequencies  a  case  has  been  worked  out  in  Fig.  31.  Points 
O-Y  on  the  figiu*e  would  normally  connect  across  the  plate  circuit  resist- 
ance of  one  tube,  and  points  3f-iV 
would  connect  to  the  input  circuit 
of  the  next  tube  of  the  amplifier. 

Power  from  Generators  for 
Amplifiers. — By  using  a  suitable 
filter  it  is  possible  to  use  a  small 
generator  for  lighting  the  fila- 
ments or  for  furnishing  the  plate 
current  of  an  amplifier.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
Voltage  acronMN  at  60,000  Cycles/Sec.  so^         32.     The  amount  of  filter  required 

_,  ^^  .  .  ^  .  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
Fig.  31. — ^A  section  of  a  resistance  capacity  ...         ^  ,i  v  •  * 

cu  Au  u  u-  u  ennn/^  i  •  commutatiou  of  the  machine.  As 
filter,  through  which  50,000  cycles  18  propa-     ,  ,.  .         #. 

gated  with  but  little  attenuation,  whereas  *he  ordinary  commutation  fre- 
5000  cycles  is  cut  down  to  one-tenth  of  its  quency  is  about  1000  per  second 
incoming  amplitude.  the  reactance   of  each  condenser 

used  in  shunting  the  line  should 
be  small,  at  this  frequency,  compared  to  the  inductive  reactance  of  the 
coils  (perhaps  one-tenth  aai  much).  Iron  core  coik  may  be  used,  the 
dimensions  of  Li,  Li,  etc.,  being  necessarily  much  larger  than  L2,  I^, 
etc.,  because  of  the  greater  current  they  have  to  carry. 

Stability  of  Amplifiers — "  Squealing." — An  amplifier,  especially  if  of 
the  inductance  or  transformer-repeating  type,  is  very  likely  to  produce 
in  the  telephone  receivers  audio-frequency  sustained  notes  which  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  incoming  signals;  this  action  is  known  as 
"  squealing,"  and  is  extreniely  objectionable  and  very  difficult  to  over- 
come. The  squealing  of  an  amplifier  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  circuits  of  the  various  tubes  are  capable  of  oscillating,  and  may  oscil- 
late if  the  conditions  are  favorable;  this  applies  to  both  high-frequency 
and  low-frequency  amplifiers.  Thus  assume,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
that  a  single  tube  is  connected  by  itself  as  it  would  be  connected  were 
it  used  in  the  low-frequency  transformer-repeating  amplifier  of  Fig.  13, 
page  842,  and  let  Fig.  33  represent  it.  The  coils  of  the  repeating  trans- 
formers Ti  and  T2  have  a  large  amount  of  distributed  capacity,  and  hence 
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the  circuit  may  be  roughly  represented  by  its  equivalent  of  Pig.  34.  It 
will  be  noted  that  LiCi  is  an  oscillating  circuit  and  the  grid  is  connected 
across  it;  furthermore  the  circuit  L2-C2  may  have  a  high  impedance 
to  currents  of  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit  Lv-C\.  Any  oscillations 
started  in  Ly-Ci  will  produce  a  change  in  grid  potential  which  will  pro- 
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duce  a  change  in  plate  current;  the  latter  will  cause  a  variation  of  plate 
potential  to  take  place,  in  view  of  the  impedance  of  Lt^2  being  connected 
in  series  with  the  plate  battery,  and  finally  the  variation  of  plate  poten- 
tial may,  through  the  capacity  of  plate  to  filament  and  grid  to  filament, 
react  back  upon  the  grid,  and  may  impress  a  higher  voltage  across  the 
circuit  Li-Ci  than  at  first  existed.    Such  a  condition  would,  of  course, 
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be  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  currents  of  the  natiural  frequency  of 
Li-Ci, 

The  tube  may  also  oscillate  at  the  natural  frequency  of  Lt^2',  whether 
it  oscillates  at  the  frequency  of  Li-Ci  or  of  L2-C2  depends  entirely  upon 
which  of  these  frequencies  gives  correct  phases  of  e.m.f.'s  and  the  smaller 

losses  in  the  entire  circuit. 

^/|fc /%      f\ — ^np^'^primary       If  the   frequency  at   which 

nr  IB      iiA  M    SI   rf^neatin*     the  tubc  oscillates  is  audiblc, 

the  currents  produced  there- 
by will  be  heard  in  the  tele- 
phones connected  in  the  plate 
circuit  of   the  last  tube  of 
the  amplifier,  and  will  thus 
produce   squealing.     If    the 
Fig.  33.— Circuit  detail  of  a  transfonner  repeating  frequency    is    inaudible   the 
amplifier;    it  may  well  be  that,  due  to  internal  telephone  wiU   give  no  mdi- 
capacities  of  the  coils  (giving  the  circuit  a  natural       x-         *  *  1  r        i_ 

period)  and  the  coupling  between  plate  and  grid  <'a*'0'»  "^  *^«  presence  of  such 
circuit  inside  the  tube,  self-sustained  oscillations  currents,  but  they  will  sen- 
are  set  up  in  the  circuit.  ously  interfere  with  the  am- 
plifying action  of  the  tubes. 
In  the  case  of  a  high-frequency  transformer-repeating  ampUfier  the  tube 
circuits  may  also  oscillate,  but  they  will  do  so  at  radio  frequencies  and  will 
not  be  heard,  but  the  eflSciency  of  the  amplifier  as  a  whole  may  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  presence  of  these  interfering  currents. 

On  the  other  hand  inductance  repeating  high-frequency  amplifiers, 
oscillating  at  radio  frequency,  sometimes  produce  an  audible  tone  in  the 
telephones  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
grid  condensers  may,  as  a  result  of 
the  oscillations,  become  so  highly  nega- 
tive as  to  cause  the  plate  current  to 
become  zero  and  thus  stop  the  oscil- 
lations; after  a  time  the  electrons 
collected  on  the  grid  will  leak  off  and 
the  plate  current  will  start  flowing; 
but  the  oscillations  will  again  start 
in  and  again  make  the  plate  current 
zero,  etc.  This  starting  and  stopping 
of   the   osciUations,    with  consequent 

pulsations  in  plate  current,  may  take  place  at  audio-frequency,  in  which 
jase  the  amplifier  will  "  squeal."  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  the 
one  fully  discussed  on  page  523  in  connection  with  oscillating  receiving 
tubes  equipped  with  grid  condensers. 

In  the  discussion  given  above  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 


Fig.  34. — The  transfonner  coils  of  Fig. 
33,  with  their  internal  capacities  give 
a  circuit  as  shown  here. 
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considered  the  action  taking  place  in  each  individual  tube,  which  may 
be  caused  to  oscillate  due  to  the  varying  currents  in  the  plate  circuit  of 
that  one  tube  reacting  back  upon  the  oscillating  circuit  to  which  the  grid 
and  filament  of  the  same  tube  are  connected.  Of  course  each  tube  may 
be  caused  to  oscillate  in  the  same  manner  at  the  same  or  a  slightly  different 
frequency  from  every  other.  What  does  happen,  however,  is  that  all 
tubes  are  subjected  to  one  single  frequency  and  the  value  of  this  frequency 
is  the  one  at  which  it  is  "  easiest "  for  the  entire  amplifier  to  oscillate, 
that  is,  the  one  frequency  at  which  the  losses  in  the  whole  amplifier  (for 
a  given  strength  of  oscillation)  are  a  minimum;  of  course  if  these  losses 
are  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  plate  battery  through  the  reactions 
of  each  plate  upon  each  grid  circuit  the  amplifier  will  fail  to  oscillate  at 
that  frequency  or  at  any  other  frequency  for  which  this  condition  prevails. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  output  circuit  of  the  amplifier  is 
coupled,  either  magnetically  or  electrostatically,  or  both,  to  the  input 
circuit,  in  which  case  the  amplifier  may  oscillate,  even  if  it  would  not 
otherwise  do  so.  Thus,  consider  the  three-stage  transformer-repeating 
amplifier  of  Fig.  6,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  13.  Assume  that  oscil- 
latory currents  start  in  the  secondary  of  transformer  T;  these  currents 
will  be  repeated  and  amplified  from  tube  to  tube;  if  now  the  plate  circuit 
of  the  last  tube  is  so  related  to  the  grid  circuit  of  the  first  that  the  varying 
currents  in  the  former  can  produce  varying  voltages  in  the  latter,  which 
are  sufficiently  large  and  in  the  right  phase  to  increase  and  sustain  the 
currents  started  in  the  secondary  of  transformer  T,  then  the  amplifier 
will  oscillate.  It  will  be  easily  xmderstood  that  if  there  is  coupling  between 
the  output  and  input  circuit  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition,  in  order  for 
the  amplifier  to  oscillate,  that  the  oscillations  shall  start  in  the  grid  cir- 
cuit of  the  first  tube,  for,  they  may  start  in  the  grid  circuit  or  even  the 
plate  circuit  of  any  one  of  the  tubes,  including  the  last,  and,  in  every  case, 
the  amplifying  action  of  the  apparatus  may  make  it  likely  that  oscillations 
be  sustained,  even  if  the  coupling  between  the  output  and  input  circuits 
is  feeble. 

Again,  while  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  assmned  that  the 
plate  circuit  of  the  last  tube  is  coupled  to  the  grid  circuit  of  the  first  tube 
the  amplifier  may  oscillate  even  if  the  plate  circuit  of  an  intermediate 
tube  is  coupled  to  the  grid  circuit  of  the  first  tube  or,  in  general,  it  may 
oscillate  if  the  plate  circuit  of  any  one  tube  is  coupled  to  the  grid  circuit 
of  any  of  the  preceding  tubes.  For,  as  long  as  any  ciu-rents  started  in 
the  oscillatory  circuit  of  any  one  tube  are  sustained  by  the  reactions  of 
the  other  tubes  the  amplifier  as  a  whole  may  oscillate. 

Remedies  for  Amplifier  Squealing. — It  must  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  the  more  an  amplifier  amplifies  the  more  likely  it  is  to  squeal;  in 
other  words,  a  silent  amplifier  is  not  necessarily  better  than  one  which 
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shows  tendency  to  self  oscillation;  in  fact  if  a  series  of  tubes  connected 
in  cascade  show  no  tendency  to  squeal  it  is  likely  that  the  combination 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  overall  amplification  is  much  lower  than  it  should 
be.  Even  when  all  precautions  against  squealing  have  been  taken  it 
may  be  found  upon  testing  the  amplifier  that  it  squeals  most  objection- 
ably.    In  general  the  following  points  should  be  observed: 

(a)  An  amplifier  without  any  oscillatory  circuits  is  not  very  apt  to 
squeal.  A  resistance-repeating  amplifier  may  be  constructed  practically 
without  any  oscillatory  circuits,  although  it  must  be  understood  that 
even  a  short  pair  of  wires  from  an  oscillatory  circuit,  with  a  very  high 
natm*al  frequency  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  an  oscillatory  circuit. 
Hence  even  a  resistance  amplifier  may  oscillate  at  very  high  frequency 
and  yet  be  "  heard  "  if  the  grid  condensers  intermittently  "  block  "  the 
plate  cm^rent.  Resistance-repeating  amplifiers  (with  an  overall  voltage 
amplification  of  about  25,000)  have  been  constructed  which  do  not  squeal. 

(6)  Under  no  circmnstances  should  the  output  and  input  circuits  of 
an  amplifier  be  coupled  together  even  in  the  feeblest  manner.  It  is  best 
to  use  for  both  of  these  circuits  short  twisted  leads  and  the  output  and 
input  circuits  should  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  The  twisted  leads 
should  be  "  shielded  "  by  enclosing  them  in  a  grounded  flexible  metallic 
casing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  advisable  that  all  plate  circuit  leads  be 
kept  from  being  coupled  to  grid  circuit  leads  of  previous  tubes;  hence 
the  leads  inside  of  the  amplifier  box  should  be  run  with  this  very  important 
point  in  view. 

(c)  Each  tube  and  its  holder  should  be  placed  in  a  shielded  chamber, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  copper  connected  to  ground;  this 
prevents  any  electrostatic  or  magnetic  field  from  one  tube  from  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  adjacent  tubes  or,  in  other  words,  it  prevents  coupling 
between  adjacent  tubes,  since  the  energy  contained  in  any  varying  fields 
produced  by  one  tube  is  absorbed  by  the  ciurents  created  in  the  surround- 
ing copper.  This  precaution  should  always  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
high-frequency  amplifiers  especially. 

(d)  Wherever  possible,  separate  plate  batteries  and  filament  batteries 
should  be  used  for  each  tube,  for  in  this  manner  a  means  of  coupling 
between  the  tubes  is  done  away  with.  Unfortunately,  separate  batteri^ 
for  all  tubes  add  so  much  to  the  weight,  size,  and  cost  of  an  amplifier  f& 
to  make  the  arrangement  impossible  for  any  but  special  laboratory  work. 
In  any  case  both  of  these  batteries  should  be  of  as  low  a  resistance  as 
feasible.' 

(e)  All  leads  should  be  rigidly  held  in  their  proper  places  and  all  con- 
nections be  well  soldered. 

P^ven  when  all  these  precautions  have  been  taken  it  may  be  that  an 
amplifier  known  to  be  correctly  built,  and  of  previous  good  behavior 
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gives  loud  "  sputtering  "  noises  in  the  telephones,  even  when  the  input 
circuit  is  short-circuited.  This  may  be  due  to  a  "  bad  "  tube  somewhere 
in  the  amplifier  (to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section)  or  it  may  be  due 
to  either  the  A  or  B  batteries.  A  storage  battery  is  practically  always 
used  for  filament  heating,  so  it  is  evident  that  this  battery  has  a  low 
resistance,  but  it  will  be  foimd  that  if  a  good  amplifier  (high  amplification) 
is  used  with  an  A  battery  nearly  discharged  (say  lower  than  1.8  volts 
for  a  lead  cell)  all  sorts  of  odd  noises  may  be  heard  in  the  amplifier, 
whereas  if  a  normally  charged  A  battery  is  substituted  the  amplifier  is 
quiet. 

The  same  remark  holds  true  regarding  the  B  battery  to  an  even 
greater  degree;  the  small  dry  cells  generally  used  for  the  plate  battery 
develop  a  very  high  variable  resistance  towards  the  end  of  their  life,  and 
if  there  is  one  such  "  worn-out "  cell  in  the  battery  it  will  result  in  very 
bad  noises  in  the  amplifier.  A  test  of  the  cells  with  a  low  resistance  volt- 
meter will  at  once  show  of  the  defective  cell. 

Tube  Noises. — Another  feature  which  causes  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  operation  of  an  amplifier  is  the  "  noise  "  produced  by  the  tubes. 
The  reader  will  realize  that  any  slight  change  in  the  currents  flowing  in 
the  plate  or  filament  circuit  of  an  amplifier  tube,  especially  if  it  be  one 
of  the  first  tubes,  may  be  so  amplified  as  to  finally  produce  a  very  large 
change  in  the  plate  current  of  the  last  tube,  and  hence  a  loud  click  in  the 
phones.  Sometimes  these  cUcks  are  frequent  and  almost  deafening  as 
compared  with  the  signals,  hence  very  objectionable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  these  noises  form  one  of  the  limitations  of  amplifiers  in  so  far  as  the 
number  of  stages  is  concerned,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
minute  changes  of  currents  in  the  first  tubes,  which,  if  repeated  and 
amplified  through  a  large  number  of  stages,  may  finally  "  swamp  "  the 
legitimate  signals.  These  minute  changes  of  current  in  the  tube  circuits 
nuiy  take  place  due  to  several  causes,  the  most  common  of  which  are: 

(1)  Sudden  slight  changes  in  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  vari- 
ous batteries  (discussed  in  previous  section). 

(2)  Mechanical  vibration  of  the  elements  of  the  tubes. 

(3)  A  slight  amount  of  gas  causing  ionization,  or,  what  is  more 
difficult  to  overcpme,  actual  irregularities  in  the  rate  of  emis- 
sion of  electrons  from  the  filaments.  This  is  probably  due 
to  surface  impurities  of  the  hot  filament. 

It  is  evident  that  mechanical  vibrations  of  the  tube  elements  will 
vary  the  distance  between  the  grid  and  filament  and,  of  course,  the  plate 
current  will  change  accordingly;  the  same  is  true  of  any  changes  in  the 
distance  between  plate  and  filament  and  plate  and  grid.  Hence  the 
elements  should  be  firmly  supported.    Of  course,  no  matter  how  firmly 
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supported,  they  may  always  be  made  to  vibrate,  though  imperceptibly, 
and  yet  enough  to  be  detected  by  the  amplifier;  hence  the  care  must 
be  exercised  in  supporting  the  elements.  The  importance  of  this  point 
was  not  at  firat  fully  realized,  and  tubes  were  used  for  aeroplane  work 
the  elements  of  which  were  not  sufficiently  well  supported,  with  the  result 
that  an  amplifier  consisting  of  these  tubes  became  practically  useless. 
The  matter  of  supporting  the  tubes  themselves  is  extremely  important 
in  this  connection  and  should  be  given  the  greatest  attention.  Amplifier 
tubes  are  generally  supported  on  thick  pieces  of  soft  spongy  rubber  or 
else  on  light  springs;  the  point  to.strive  after  is  to  obtain  a  support  such 
that  if  the  tube  as  a  whole  is  caused  to  vibrate  it  will  do  so  at  a  very  low, 
inaudible,  frequency,  and,  furthermore,  it  will  not  be  able  to  communicate 
the  vibrations  to  the  elements  of  the  tubes,  the  natural  frequency  of  which 
is  very  high  in  view  of  the  rigid  suspension  of  the  elements. 

It  will  be  realized  that  the  behavior  of  the  first  tube  of  a  multi-stage 
amplifier  must  be  extremely  regular  if  it  is  to  produce  inappreciable  noises 
in  the  telephones  at  the  output  end.  Assuming  an  amplifier  which  multi- 
plies the  input  voltage  by  10^  having  a  resistance  (or  reactance)  in  the 
first  plate  circuit  of  50,000  ohms  and  assuming  that  a  voltage  of  .02  on 
the  grid  of  the  last  tube  will  give  an  audible  signal  in  the  telephones,  it 
may  be  seen  that  a  change  in  current  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube 
of  only  10"^^  ampere  will  produce  an  audible  noise.  This  might  be  a 
variation  in  the  plate  current  of  the  first  tube  of  only  one  part  in  ten 
million!  But  if  we  try  to  conceive  of  the  sm^ace  conditions  of  the  hot 
metal  from  which  the  electrons  are  being  boiled  out,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  emission  of  electrons  should  be  steady  enough  to  eliminate  such 
a  slight  irregularity.  In  fact  it  seems  that  with  present  tubes  a  much 
larger  variation  of  the  plate  current  is  continually  occurring. 

Again  any  outside  disturbances  impressed  on  the  input  terminals 
even  as  small  as  10~®  volt  will  produce  an  audible  noise  in  the  telephone. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  input  circuit  of  an  amplifier 
is  not  subject  to  interfering  signals  as  great  as  10~~^  volt  an  amplifier  may 
usefully  be  employed  with  a  voltage  amplification  of  between  10*  and 
10^,  if  quiet  tubes  are  used  in  the  first  stages;  with  present  tubes  more 
than  this  (or  as  much  as  this  in  most  cases)  is  not  worth  while;  the  signal 
may  be  made  louder  by  using  perhaps  one  or  two  more  tubes,  but  in 
general  it  is  no  more  readable. 

Arrangement  of  Apparatus  in  Amplifiers. — In  Fig.  35  is  shown  a  three- 
stage  audio-frequency  amplifier  using  transformer  repeating.  The  tubes 
used  have  /m)=7  and  the  transformer  ratio  is  about  3.5;  in  series  with 
the  negative  lead  from  each  filament  is  a  small  piece  of  resistance  wire, 
so  that  the  grids  are  held  at  a  n^ative  potential,  with  respect  to  each 
filament.    The  filaments  are  in  parallel  the  currents  being  controUed  by 
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a  common  rheostat;  the  battery  used  in  the  plate  circuit  (the  same  batteiy 
serves  all  tubes)  should  be  about  40  volte.  An  over-all  volta^  ampli- 
fication of  about  3000  is  obtained,  but  there  is  generally  an  audible  tube 
noise  present,  makii^  it  useless  for  reading  very  weak  signals. 

Iq  Figs.  36  and  37  is  shown  a  very  carefully  designed  amplifier  having 
its  best  performance  for  a  signal  of  6000  meters  wave-length.  Induc- 
tance repeating  is  used,  the  coils  being  toroids  with  iron-dust  cores;  they 
have  a  reactance  of  about  50,000  ohms.  The  tubea  used  have  im  equal 
to  35  and  use  a  plate  potential  of  130  volta.    The  total  voltage  ampli- 


FiG.  35. — A  compact  tranaformer-Tepdating  audio-frequency  amplifier;  the  tubea  are  in 
spring  BuspensionH,  each  in  its  separate  metallic  compartmeDt.  It  has  a  voltage 
amplificatkiD  of  about  3000. 

fication  possible,  without  squealing,  is  about  50,000,  but  its  useful  ampli- 
fication for  very  weak  signals,  is  only  about  5000. 

This  question  of  useful  amplification  is  seldom  mentioned  in  texts, 
but  is  really  very  important.  It  may  be  that  two  amplifiers  are  com- 
pared in  the  laboratory  and  it  ia  found  that  one  gives  a  voltage  ampli* 
fication  ten  times  as  much  as  the  other.  It  may  be  that  this  comparative 
figure  checks  when  different  tests  are  made  so  .that  there  is  no  doubt 
regarding  its  accuracy.  It  might  be  then  assumed  that  if  a  signal  giving 
a  certain  current  in  the  antenna  is  just  readable  with  amplifier  A  (the 


Fio.  88. — ^External  appearance  of  a  very  well-denKDed  amplifier  for  a  frequence  of 
50,000  cycles;  the  input  circuit  can  be  connected  to  various  stages  by  means  of  the 
plug  and  flexible  cord.  The  total  amplification  of  this  instrument  is  about  50,000 
but  it  can  -seldom  be  used  efficiently  with  an  amplification  greater  than  about 
fiOOO  because  of  tube  noises. 


Fio.  37.— Arrangement  of  the  apparatua  of  the  amplifier  shown  in  Fig.  36. 
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poorer  one)  that  when  amplifier  B  is  used  the  signal  would  be  readable 
if  the  antenna  current  were  decreased  to  one-tenth  its  former  value.  It 
will  probably  be  foimd,  however,  that  when  ampUfier  B  is  used  an  antenna 
current  about  one-half  that  u^ed  with  amplifier  A  is  the  least  audible 
signal,  instead  of  one-tenth,  as  is  naturally  assumed.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  "  background  "  of  noise  (from  tubes  and  other  sources)  present 
to  a  greater  extent  with  B  than  with  A.  And  the  presence  of  the  noisy 
background  requires  a  much  stronger  signal  in  the  phones  when  using 
amplifier  B  than  is  required  when  A  is  used. 


CHAPTER  XII 
EXPERIMENTS  WITH  RADIO  CIRCUITS 

In  this  chapter  is  indicated  a  brief  course  of  selected  experiments  to  be 
performed  in  the  radio  laboratory.  As  in  any  branch  of  engineering,  a 
laboratory  course,  to  parallel  the  theoretical  studies,  is  essential  if  the 
principles  and  actions  of  the  apparatus  investigated  are  to  be  fully  under- 
stood and  the  greatest  good  obtained. 

The  experiments  have  been  selected  primarily  to  give  the  student 
training  in  the  manipulation  and  operation  of  vacuum  tubes  in  their 
several  applications  of  detection,  amplification,  generation,  and  modu- 
lation; the  first  few  experiments,  however,  are  designed  to  investigate 
the  action  of  coupled  circuits,  receiving  circuits  and  spark  transmitters. 
The  apparatus  requirements  have  been  made  as  simple  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  satisfactory  results,  and  most  of  the  equipment  specified 
should  be  found  readily  available  in  any  laboratory  intended  for  investi- 
gation of  radio  engineering  problems. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  1 

Object 

To  investigate  the  phenomena  of  resonance  in  a  simple  series  circuit 
and  in  two  circuits  coupled  together  by  mutual  inductance.  To  find  the 
effect  of  coupling  upon  the  form  of  the  resonance  curve  and  to  study 
the  effect  of  mistiming  the  secondary  circuit. 

Apparatus^ 

Two  fixed  condensers  Ci  and  C2.  (These  should  be  of  suitable  value 
and  may  be  equal  in  value,  although  not  necessarily  so.) 

Two  fixed  inductances  Li  and  I/2.  (These  inductances  should  have 
such  value  that,  when  combined  with  Ci  and  C2  respectively,  the  oscil- 
lation frequencies  are  at  the  middle  of  the  range  of  frequencies  obtain- 
able with  the  alternator  available.) 

^  In  this  experiment,  as  well  as  those  which  follow,  suitable  values  of  apparatus 
constants  have  been  suggested  wherever  considered  desirable,  and  in  the  specific  direc- 
tions for  each  test,  such  suggested  apparatus  has  been  considered  as  available. 
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Alternator.  (The  speed  should  be  widely  variable  so  that  a  wide 
range  of  frequencies  may  be  covered.) 

One  alternating  current  voltmeter. 

Two  alternating  current  ammeters  (to  measure  primary  and  secondary 
current). 

Frequency  indicator.  (Tachometer  or  speed  counter  will  probably 
be  foimd  convenient  as  the  voltage  may  be  too  low  for  the  commercial 
frequency  meter.) 

One  variable  non-inductive  resistance. 

Operation 

Note:  In  each  test  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  alternator  should  be 
held  constant  throughout.  A  preliminary  run  should  be  made  to  insure 
all  meters  reading  on  scale  at  the  resonant  frequency  and  to  prevent 
damage  to  meters  and  apparatus. 

Test  No.  1. — (a)  Obtain  the  resonance  curve  for  the  circuit  connected 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  using  as  low  resistance  in  the  circuit  as  possible. 

(b)  Repeat  test  1  (a)  with  same  alternator  voltage,  using  a  high  resist- 
ance in  the  circuit. 


c. 
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Readings  of  current  and  frequency  should  be  taken,  about  ten  or 
twelve  readings  at  least  being  taken  over  the  range  of  available  frequencies. 
The  readings  may  be  spread  out  where  the  current  changes  but  little 
with  frequency  and  should  be  concentrated  on  the  more  rapidly  curving 
portions  of  the  resonance  curve. 

Test  No.  2. — (a)  Determine  the  resonance  curves  for  coupled  circuits 
connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  being 
tuned.  A  suitable  alternator  voltage  will  be  about  twice  the  value  used 
in  test  1.    Use  a  coefficient  of  coupling   K  of  approximately  0.05.    If 

necessary,  measure  Af,  Li  and  L2,  in  order  to  determine  K(K= Y 

\       VL1L2/ 
Read  the  current  in  each  circuit  and  frequency,  as  the  frequency  is  varied, 
following  the  procedure  indicated  for  Test  No.  1. 
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(6)  Repeat  Test  No.  2  (a),  using  a  coefficient  of  coupling  of  approxi- 
mately 0.15. 

(c)  Repeat  Test  No.  2  (a),  using  a  coefficient  of  coupling  of  approxi- 
mately 0.40. 

Test  No.  3. — Using  a  high  value  of  coupling  (say  0.40),  determine 
the  resonance  curves  for  coupled  circuits,  with  the  secondary  circuit 
mistuned  about  50  per  cent.  (Increase  or  decrease  C2  so  that  =  VL2C2 
=  1.5VLiCi  or  .5VL1C1,  choosing  that  variation  which  may  be  most 
convenient  to  make  with  the  apparatus  at  hand.) 

Curves 

Plot  resonance  curves  for  each  of  the  six  runs  specified  above.  lUustm- 
tive  curves  are  sho\^Ti  in  Chapter  I,  Figs.  53,.  54  and  95.  For  tests  Nos. 
2  and  3,  calculate  w'  and  o",  using  formulae  (101),  (102),  (103)  and  (104), 
Chapter  I.  It  is  suggested  that  the  student  review  that  part  of  Chapter 
I  dealing  with  coupled  circuits  before  attempting  to  carry  out  the  fore- 
going tests. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  2 

Object 

Use  of  a  buzzer-wave  generator;  setting  up  and  adjusting  a  receiving 
circuit  using  a  crystal  detector;  characteristic  curves  of  a  crystal  rectifier 
by  continuous  current  test;  operation  of  a  crystal  rectifier  on  alternating 
current. 

Apparatus 

Two  dry  cells. 

Fixed  inductance  U  (about  150  microhenries). 

Fixed  capacity  C  (about  .005  microfarad). 

Buzzer  rheostat. 

Buzzer. 

Variable  inductance  L  (0-5000  microhenries). 

Variable  capacity  C  (O-.OOIO  microfarad). 

Phones. 

Crystal  rectifier. 

Micro-ammeter  (0-1000  micro-amperos). 

Potentiometer. 

Low-reading  d.c.  voltmeter. 

Source  of  low  potential  aLernating  current.     (May  1x3  conveniently 
obtained  from  an  alternator  operated  with  its  field  circuit  open.) 
^      Low-reading  a.c.  voltmeter. 
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Operation 

Test  1. — Connect  the  buzzer  wave-generator  in  accordance  with 
Fig.  3.  Vary  the  buzzer  adjustment  and  series  resistance  until  a  pure 
musical  note  is  obtained. 

Test  2. — Connect  the  receiver  circuit  in  accordance  with  Fig.  4. 
Couple  this  circuit  closely  to  the  buzzer  generator,  and  adjust  the  recti- 
fying crystal  until  a  loud  signal  is  heard  in  the  phones.  Jar  the  crystal 
and  note  how  easily  its  adjustment  is  spoiled.  Note  how  easy  or  difficult 
it  is  to  find  another  good  rectifying  point  on  the  crystal. 

Test  3. — With  tight  coupling,  and  holding  the  inductance  constant, 
vary  the  capacity  until  resonance  is  obtained  (maximum  signal  in  phones). 
Note  the  range  of  condenser  adjustment  over  which  the  signal  is  heard. 
This  is  a  measure  of  the  selectivity.  (See  Note.)  Repeat  this  test  with 
various  values  of  coupling,  and  note  the  relation  between  selectivity  and 
coupling. 

i  aK/vna/> 
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Fig.  3. 


Fia.  4. 


Note:  A  circuit  is  said  to  be  selective  when  it  is  necessary  (in  order 
to  get  a  maximum  strength  of  signal)  to  adjust  closely  the  value  of  induc- 
tance or  capacity  being  used  for  tuning  the  circuit.  If  the  signal  is  of 
about  the  same  strength  for  widely  different  values  of  the  tuning  con- 
denser or  inductance,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  non-selective;  or  it  may 
be  said  that  the  tuning  is  broad  for  such  a  circuit,  while  a  selective  circuit 
is  said  to  have  sharp  tuning.  A  circuit  which  has  no  natural  period  is 
said  to  be  "  aperiodic." 

Test  4. — With  loose  coupling  make  the  inductance  as  low  as  possible, 
obtain  resonance  by  varying  the  condenser,  and  note  the  strength  of 
signals  and  selectivity.  Repeat,  using  a  very  high  inductance.  Com- 
pare the  strength  of  signals  and  selectivity  in  the  two  cases. 

Test  6. — Obtain  the  continuous  current  characteristic  of  the  rectifier 
(in  this  case  a  crystal),  making  the  connections  qjs  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 
Vary  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  crj^tal  from  plus  one  volt  to  minus 
one  volt.  Get  a  reading  of  the  current  for  each  0.1  volt  between  the 
limits  named.  The  above  test  should  be  made  for  a  point  on  the  crj'stal 
which  shows  good  rectification  in  the  receiving  circuit  of  Fig.  4.  Obtain 
another  curve  for  a  second  point  on  the^crystal  which  shows  poor  detection 
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when  tried  with  the  buzzer.     Make  a  note  of  which  side  of  the  detector 

is  positive  when  the  larger  current  flows. 

Test  6. — Replace  the  battery  shown  in  Fig.  5  by  a  low  potential  alter- 
nating current  source  and  connect  the  a.c.  volt- 
meter directly  across  this  source.  Starting  with  a 
potentiometer  setting  which  gives  the  lowest  volt- 
age^  get  a  series  of  readings  of  the  micro-ammeter 

k^        \  and  of  the  impressed  voltage,   and  note  how  the 

A^  »[      /  rectification    varies   with    the    impressed   voltage. 

^  The    voltage   impressed   across    the    crystal    and 

Fig.  5.  galvanometer  is  to  be   calculated  from  the   meas- 

ured voltage  of  the  a.c.  generator  and  the  position 
of  the  potentiometer  contact;  the  resistance  used  in  the  potentiometer 
must,  of  course,  be  low  compared  to  that  of  the  crystal. 

Questions 

1.  If  in  a  buzzer  circuit  L  =  100  microhenries  and  C=.0004  micro- 
farad, what  is  the  wave-length?  If  C  =  .0002  microfarad,  what  value 
must  L  have  to  generate  a  wave-length  of  600  meters? 

2.  Judging  from  your  experimental  results  is  tight  coupling  or  loose 
coupling  generally  desirable  xmder  actual  field  conditions  where  much 
interference  is  likely  to  occur? 

3.  A  circuit  is  tuned  for  an  incoming  signal  with  certain  values  of 
L  and  C.  If  L  is  increased  four  times  what  change  must  be  made  in  C 
to  maintain  the  liming? 

4.  What  three  characteristics  should  a  good  crystal  rectifier  possess? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  8 

Object 

Study  of  the  wave-meter;  use  of  the  meter  for  measuring  the  wave- 
length of  low-  and  high-powered  circuits,  i.e.,  receiving  and  transmitting 
circuits;  measurement  of  inductance  and  capacity  by  means  of  the  wave- 
meter,  using  the  meter  as  a  detecting  circuit  or  as  a  calibrated  wave- 
generator. 

Apparatus 

Two  dry  cells. 

Coil  A — standard  fixed  inductance  (about  50  microhenries). 

Coil  B — unknown  fixed  inductance  (one  designed  for  low  voltage 
service). 

Coil  C — ^unknown  fixed  inductance  (antenna  loading  coil  or  one  coil 
of  an  oscillation  transformer). 
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Condenser  D — iinknown  fixed  condenser.  (Small  capacity  intended 
for  low  voltage  service.) 

Condenser  E — ^unknown  fixed  condenser.  (Condenser  used  for  high 
voltage  service,  e.g.,  in  the  closed  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter,  2  or  3 
lieyden  jars  in  parallel  would  be  suitable.) 

Condenser  F — unknown  variable  condenser  (such  as  used  in  receiving 
circuit — is  to  be  adjusted  only  for  maximum  capacity). 

Wave-meter  (range  to  at  least  1000  meters). 

Buzzer. 

Buzzer  rheostat. 

Crystal  rectifier. 

Source  of  power  for  high  power  test  (Test  No.  7).  This  is  most  con- 
veniently obtained  by  disconnecting  the  normal  closed  circuit  capacity 
and  inductance  from  an  ordinary  spark  transmitter,  no  change  being 
made  in  the  low-tension  circuit,  step-up  transformer  or  spark  gap  con- 
nections.    (See  Fig.  7.) 


J    /♦sAVA- 


Operation 

Test  1.  Inspection  of  Wave-meter. — Open  and  inspect  in  detail 
whatever  wave-meter  may  be  available.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  con- 
nections, and  study  carefully  the  various  parts.  Note  how  the  unilateral 
connection  of  the  detector  and  phones  may  be  obtained. 

Test  2.  Measurement  of  Capacity. — Set  up  a  buzzer-excited  circuit 
as  indicated  in  Kg.  6  and  consisting  of  A  and  D.  (See  Note.)  Measure 
by  means  of  the  wave-meter,  the  wave- 
length of  the  oscillations  generated,  using 
no  tighter  coupling  than  necessary  (weak 
coupling  is  necessary  if  an  accurate 
setting  of  the  wave-meter  is  to  be 
obtained).  From  the  measured  wave- 
length and  the  known  value  of  the 
inductance  calculate  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser. 

Note:  In  this  and  in  subsequent  tests  make  connections  with  short 
leads.  Use  particularly  short  leads  in  the  oscillating  circuits.  The 
capacity  of  the  leads  connecting  the  condenser  to  the  inductance  or  to 
the  detector  circuit  or  to  the  buzzer  acts  as  part  of  the  capacity  of  the 
oscillating  circuit,  thus  making  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  greater  than 
that  of  the  condenser  and  giving  an  eiTor  proportional  to  the  capacity 
of  the  leads.  The  error  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser;  for  large  condensers  the  effect  is  small,  but  for  condensers 
of  100  micro-microfarads  or  less  an  error  of  25  per  cent  may  easily  be  made. 
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A  similar  error  occurs  due  to  the  inductance  of  the  leads  in  the  oscillating 
circuit. 

Test  3.  Measurement  of  Capacity. — Repeat  Test  2,  substituting 
condenser  E  for  condenser  D. 

Test  4.  Measurement  of  Capacity;  Computation  of  Capacity  from 
Dimensions. — Repeat  Test  2,  substituting  condenser  F  (set  for  maximum 
capacity)  for  condenser  D.  Before  performing  this  test  take  apart  con- 
denser F,  obtain  the  dimensions  and  nmnber  of  plates,  and  compute 
capacity.     Compare  the  computed  with  the  measured  capacity. 

Test  6.  Measurement  of  Inductance;  Computation  of  Inductance 
from  Dimensions. — Calculate  the  value  of  inductance  of  CoO  B  from 
its  dimensions,  and  then  measure  it,  using  for  a  standard  capacity  such 
a  combination  of  condensers  D,  E,  and  F  as  will  produce  a  wave-length 
within  the  range  of  the  wave-meter.  This  value  of  wave-length  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  known  values  of  the  capacities  and  the  compute 
value  of  the  inductance. 

Test  6.  Wave-length  of  an  Oscillating  Circuit  Excited  by  a  Buzzer. — 
Measure  the  wave-length  produced  by  the  combination  of  Coil  C  and 

condenser  E,  using  a  buzaser  circuit 
as  in  previous  tests. 

Test  7.    Wave-length  of  an  Os- 
'  cillating  Circuit  Excited  by  a  Power 
Set. — Transfer  C  and  E  to  the  high- 
power  circuit  shown  in   Fig.  7,  and 
again  measure  the  wave-length.     It 
should  be  found  that  the  wave-length 
for  tests  6  and  7  is  the  same. 
Test  8.    The  Wave-meter  as  a  Wave-generator. — Connect  the  wave- 
meter  as  a  wave-generator  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8  and  couple  to  it  the  oscil- 
lating circuit  consisting  of  coil  A  and  condenser  D,  with  detector  and 
phones  as  shown  in  the  fig-  __ 

ure.     Vary  the  wave-length       '         '^^'^'^ 
generated  by  the  wave-meter 
until  the   test   circuit   indi-    ^^ 
cates  resonance;    the  wave-  nvH 
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length  of  the  test  circuit  is 
then  read  from  the  wave- 
meter.    From  this  and  the 

known  inductance  compute  the  capacity.  It  should  be  found  that  the 
capacity  thus  obtained  agrees  with  that  found  in  Test  2,  when  the  wave- 
meter  was  used  as  the  detecting  circuit.  What  small  difference  occurs 
is  due  to  the  capacity  and  inductance  of  leads,  personal  error,  etc. 
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Questions 

1.  If  the  wave-length  of  a  circuit  is  to  be  increased  from  600  meters 
to  2600  meters  how  much  must  the  L  of  the  circuit  be  increased,  the  C 
of  the  circuit  remaining  the  same? 

2.  The  maximimi  capacity  of  the  condenser  of  a  certain  wave-meter 
is  5500  micro-micro-farads.  Its  maximum  wave-length  is  6200  meters. 
What  is  the  inductance  of  the  coil  used?  If  the  range  of  the  meter  is 
to  be  increased  to  12,000  meters  how  much  inductance  must  be  added 
to  that  of  the  meter? 

3.  A  solenoidal  coil  has  a  winding  5  inches  long,  25  turns  to  the  inch, 
and  is  4  inches  in  diameter.  What  is  L  in  cm.  and  in  microhenries  and 
in  millihenries? 

4.  A  sliding  plate  condenser  has  eleven  fixed  plates  and  ten  movable 
plates.  The  plates  are  3  inches  by  4)  inches  and  the  separation  of  adjacent 
plates  is  ^  inch.    What  is  the  capacity  in  cm.  and  in  microfarads? 

EXPEIUMENT  NO.  4 

Object 

To  set  up  and  adjust  a  transmitting  set,  using  inductive  coupling; 
to  investigate  the  e£Fect  on  antenna  current  of  tuning  the  antenna  circuit 
to  the  closed  circuit;  effect  of  coupling  on  the  amoimt  of  antenna  current 
and  wave-lengths  radiated;  energy  distribution  curve;  determination 
of  the  decrement  of  the  set;  conductive  coupling. 

Apparatus 

Source  of  alternating  current  supply  (500^^  or  60^^)  and  step-up 
power  transformer  designed  for  radio  service  (about  1  kw.  rating).  Spark 
gap  (plain  open  gap).  Oscillation  transformer  (the  inductances  used 
may  be  of  the  flat  spiral  type,  should  be  insulated  for  high  voltages,  and 
have  a  maximum  inductance  of  about  40-50  microhenries). 

High-voltage  condensers  for  primary  and  secondary  circuits.  (These 
may  conveniently  consist  of  Leyden  jars,  properly  connected.  The 
amount  of  capacity  will  depend  on  the  wave-length  for  which  it  is  decided 
to  adjust  the  set,  but  will  probably  not  exceed  .005  to  .010  microfarad 
for  either  circuit.) 

Hot-wire  anmieter  for  antenna  circuit. 

Wave-meter. 

Loading  inductance  (may  or  may  not  be  needed,  depending  on  relative 
values  of  closed  and  open  circuit  inductance  and  capacity). 
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Loading  resistance  (may  be  found  necessary  to  limit  current  in  antenna 
circuit  to  a  safe  value  and  will  probably  not  be  more  than  5  or  10  ohnis). 

Switch  for  controlling  the  low-voltage  supply  to  the  stepmp  trans- 
former (usuaUy  a  S.  P.  S.  T.  switch). 


Operation.    Inductively  Coupled  Transmitter 

Test  1.  Connections. — Make  connections  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  with 
the  exception  of  the  antenna  circuit,  which  is  to  be  left  open;  use  short 
wires  arranged  in  direct  and  orderly  fashion.  The  high-voltage  wiring 
between  the  power  transformer  and  the  primary  winding  of  the  oscillation 
transformer  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  so  arranged  that  accidental  contact 
with  it  is  not  likely.  Before  turning  power  on  the  set  ask  the  instructor 
to  look  over  the  connections  and  to  set  the  spark  gap  to  a  suitable  length. 


and  Low  Tension 
Not  Danvenoufl 


Frequency     -High 

Tension 

Dangeroni 

Fig.  9. 


and  High  Tension 
Burn  ooly 


Note:  L'ud 

R  may  not 

be  required 


Test  2.  Adjustment  of  Closed  Circuit.— When  the  gap  is  sparking 
properly,  place  the  wave-meter  in  proximity  to  the  primary  of  the  oscil- 
lation transformer  and  read  the  wave-length  which  is  being  generated. 
Change  the  amoimt  of  inductance  used  until  the  set  is  generating  the 
wave-length  for  which  the  set  is  to  be  adjusted.  Keep  the  antenna  cir- 
cuit open. 

Test  3.  Tuning  of  Antenna  Circuit  to  Closed  Circuit— Qose  the 
antenna  circuit  or  secondary  oscillating  circuit.  In  one  of  the  <K>nnect- 
ing  wires  take  two  or  three  turns,  making  a  loose  coil  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.  This  coil  is  for  exciting  the  wave-meter;  it  must  be  left  fixed 
and  treated  as  part  of  the  inductance  of  the  secondary  circuit;  although 
its  inductance  is  small  it  will  generally  be  large  enough  to  effect  the  wave- 
length of  the  set  and  so  must  not  be  altered  when  investigating  the  effect 
of  other  changes  in  the  circuit.  It  might  seem  that  the  wave-meter 
should  be  coupled  to  the  secondary  of  the  oscillation  transformer  to  read 
the  wave-length  of  this  circuit,  but  this  must  not  be  done;  the  wave- 
meter  indication  when  excited  by  the  magnetic  field  of  the  oscillation 
transformer  may  lead  to  entirely  incorrect  conclusions.  The  coil  used 
for  exciting  the  wave-meter  will  be  known  as  the  "  search-coil." 
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Tune  the  secondary  to  the  primary  circuit  in  the  following  manner 
with  loose  coupling:  Vary  the  number  of  turns  used  in  the  secondary 
imtil  the  ammeter  shows  maximum  current;  at  this  point  the  second- 
ary and  primary  circuits  are  timed.  Check  this  by  reading  the  wave- 
length; it  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  primary 
has  been  adjusted.  Hence  if  the  primary  circuit  of  a  set  is  caUbrated 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  wave-meter  to  tune  the  secondary  circuit; 
an  ammeter  in  this  circuit  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Test  4.  Relation  of  Antenna  Current  to  Turns  of  Secondary  of  Oscil- 
lation Transformer. — ^To  show  more  exactly  the  effect  of  tuning  on  the 
antenna  current  obtain  a  series  of  readings  between  antenna  current  and 
number  of  secondary  turns,  and  plot  a  curve.  Before  getting  this  series 
of  readings  adjust  the  coupling  of  the  oscillation  transformer  so  that 
with  tuned  circuits  the  ammeter  reads  well  up  on  its  scale.  This  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  maximum  deflection  will  not  exceed  the  range  of  the 
instrument. 

Test  6.  En^gy  Distribution  Curves. — ^With  the  two  circuits  properly 
timed,  and  tight  coupling  in  the  oscillation  transformer,  couple  the  wave- 
meter  loosely  to  the  search  coil.  Vary  the  setting  of  the  wave-meter 
until  a  maximum  reading  of  the  wave-meter  ammeter  is  obtained;  increase 
the  coupling  of  the  meter  to  search  coil  until  the  wave-meter  ammeter 
reads  about  one-half  full  scale  value.  Keep  the  adjustment  of  the  wave- 
meter  coupling  constant  while  getting  the  three  runs  indicated  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Take  a  series  of  readings  of  the  wave-meter  ammeter  for  various  set- 
tings of  the  wave-meter  condenser;  get  enough  points  to  plot  an  accurate 
curve  between  wave-meter  settings  and  ammeter  readings.  This  curve 
shows  the  energy  distribution  of  the  oscillations  in  the  secondary  circuit. 
The  wave-meter  corresponds  to  a  tuned  receiving  set  and  its  indica- 
tions show  how  strong  a  signal  (relatively)  variously  tuned  receiving 
stations  would  receive  from  this  transmitting  set.  Get  similar  energy 
distribution  curves  for  medium  coupling  and  for  loose  coupling. 

It  will  be  found  that  for  tight  coupling  two  distinct  waves  are  gener- 
ated, neither  of  them  being  that  for  which  the  set  is  tuned.  One  of  them 
is  higher  than  the  proper  wave-length  and  one  of  them  is  lower.  The 
amount  by  which  the  two  waves  differ  depends  upon  the  coupling,  th^ 
difference  diminishing  as  the  coupling  is  weakened;  for  very  weak  coupling 
they  merge  together. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  Coupling  upon  Antenna  Current  and  upon  En^gy 
Radiated  at  Tuned  Wave-length. — Set  the  wave-meter  to  the  timed  wave- 
length, vary  the  coupling  between  the  primary  and  secondary  of  the 
oscillation  transformer,  and  read  the  antenna  ammeter  and  the  wave- 
meter  ammeter  for  various  values  of  coupling.     It  will  generally  be 
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found  that  the  antenna  current  contmually  rises  as  the  coupling  is  in- 
creased, but  the  amount  of  energy  radiaied  at  the  true  wave-length  of  the 
set  (indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  wave-meter  ammeter,  the  wave-meter 
being  a  tuned  receiving  set)  will  be  a  maximiim  at  some  value  of  coup- 
ling considerably  less  than  the  maximum  obtainable  with  the  set.  This 
is  a  very  important  point;  a  set  should  not  be  adjusted  for  mitTimiiTn 
antenna  current,  but  to  radiate  a  maximum  power  at  that  wave-length  for 
which  the  set  is  tuned  (and  hence  that  for  which  the  listening  stations  arc 
tuned.) 

Test  7.  Conductively  Coupled  Transmitter. — Carry  out  the  tuning 
test  for  a  conductively  coupled  oscillation  transformer,  using  the  primary 
of  the  transformer  for  the  coupler,  and  making  connections  as  in  Fig.  10. 
Adjust  the  primary  to  the  same  wave-length  for  which  the  set  was  adjusted 
in  Test  2,  with  the  antenna  circuit  open.     Close  the  antenna  circuit  and 


Fia.  10. 


adjust  the  turns  included  in  this  circuit  until  the  antenna  ammeter  gives 
a  maximum  indication.  With  this  adjustment  take  an  energy  distribu- 
tion curve  by  means  of  the  wave-meter. 

Test  8.  Adjustment  of  the  Spark  Gap. — Carry  out  the  following 
tests  on  spark  gap  adjustment  with  the  antenna  circuit  open.  Place  a 
suitable  hot-wire  ammeter  in  the  primary  of  the  oscillation  transformer. 
Set  the  gap  to  3^  inch,  and  note  current  and  character  of  sparking;  repeat 
the  gap  settings  of  i,  A,  },  A,  |  inch.  It  will  be  noted  that  if  the  gap 
is  made  too  short  for  the  voltage  the  set  is  generating  the  spark  will 
change  from  a  white  snappy  spark  to  a  more  or  less  transparent  arc. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  gap  surfaces  are  rough  and  dirty. 

•  The  arcing  type  of  spark  makes  a  transmitting  set  practically  inopera- 
tive because  of  the  very  small  amoimt  of  high-frequency  power  generated 
with  such  a  spark.  If  the  gap  of  a  set  acts  in  this  manner  it  should  first 
be  cleaned  thoroughly  and  then  the  voltage  of  the  set  reduced  or  the  length 
of  the  gap  increased.  It  will  be  noted  in  support  of  this  statement  that 
when  the  gap  has  the  arcing  character  the  reading  of  the  hot-wire  ammeter, 
showing  the  amount  of  high-frequency  current,  is  small  compared  to  the 
reading  when  the  spark  has  the  snappy,  noisy,  and  white  appearance. 
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I 

Questions 

1.  A  spark  gap  is  set  to  break  down  at  5000  volts;  the  closed  circuit 
condenser  has  a  capacity  of  .0009  microfarad;  there  are  350  sparks  per 
second.  How  many  watts  of  high-frequency  power  are  generated  in  the 
closed  circuit?  If  60  per  cent  of  this  power  is  transferred  to  the  antenna 
circuit  and  the  eflFective  resistance  of  the  antenna  is  8  ohms,  what  will 
the  antenna  ammeter  read? 

2.  An  open  spark  set  is  timed  for  410  meters;  the  coupling  is  30  per 
cent.  What  wave-lengths  are  radiated?  If  the  coupling  is  decreased 
to  8  per  cent  what  two  waves  would  be  radiated?  Would  they  appear 
as  two  waves  with  an  ordinary  receiving  set? 

3.  Calculate  the  decrement  of  your  transmitting  set  for  one  of  the 
adjustments  for  which  an  energy  distribution  curve  was  obtained,  using 
that  curve  showing  the  purest  radiation.  Assume  the  wave-meter  decre- 
ment is  .03,  if  it  is  not  known. 

4.  From  the  energy  distribution  curve  for  the  tighest  coupling  used 
in  your  experiment  calculate  the  percent  coupling  for  that  adjustment? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  6 

Object 

To  measure  the  natural  wave-length,  inductance  and  capacity  of  an 
antenna  and  its  variation  with  loaduig,  etc.  If  time  permits,  to  measure 
antenna  resistance. 

Apparatus 

Large  and  small  antenna,  variable  known  inductance  of  about  4000 
microhenries.  Receiving  coupler,  phones,  and  detectors  to  set  up  aperi- 
odic detecting  circuit,  wave-meter  for  wave-generator.  Variable  known 
condenser  from  about  .001  microforad  to  zero. 

Operation 

Test  1.  To  measure  the  natural  wave-length  of  an  antenna  we  use  two 
other  circuits  coupled  loosely  to  the  antenna  and  so  arranged  that  no  energy 
can  get  directly  from  one  into  the  other. 

The  wave-meter,  used  as  a  wave- generator,  is  coupled  to  the  antenna, 
using  only  one  or  two  small  turns  in  the  antenna  for  the  coupling.  The 
detecting  circuit  made  up  of  one  or  two  txmis  of  the  primary  of  a  coupler 
in  the  antenna  and  a  part  of  the  secondary  coil  (as  little  as  feasible), 
used  with  crystal  detector  and  phone,  forms  the  detecting  circuit. 
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This  detecting  circuit  responds  equally  well  to  all  frequencies,  being 
aperiodic.^  The  antenna  will  absorb  most  energy  from  the  wave-met^r 
driver  when  the  natural  period  of  the  antenna  and  that  being  generated 
by  the  wave-meter  are  the  same. 

The  aperiodic  circuit  will,  therefore,  give  a  maximum  of  noise  in  the 
phones  when  the  wave  meter  is  impressing  on  the  antenna  a  wave  of  its 
own  natural  frequency.    This  is  then  read  directly  from  the  wave-meter. 

Carry  out  this  test  for  both  antennae,  using  as  small  an  amount  of 
added  inductance  (for  coupling)  as  is  possible. 

Test  2.  To  measure  the  capacity  of  the  antenna,  measure  its  wave- 
length (by  method  just  described)  when  enough  known  inductance  has  been 
added  in  the  base  of  the  antenna  and  increase  its  wave-length  at  least  four 
times.  Knowing  the  value  of  this  added  inductance  (and  neglecting  the 
inductance  of  the  anteima  itself)  the  capacity  of  the  antenna  is  calculated. 

Knowing  the  capacity  of  the  antenna  and  also  the  natural  wave- 
length (no  added  inductance)  the  inductance  of  the  antenna  may  be  cal- 
culated. 

The  capacity  of  the  antenna  may  then  be  more  accurately  calculated 
by  using  the  total  inductance  (the  known  inductance  added  in  the  base 
plus  the  antenna  inductance).  This  corrected  value  will  generally  check 
the  approximate  value,  obtained  by  neglecting  the  antenna  inductance, 
within  1  or  2  per  cent. 

Test  3.  The  wave-length  of  the  antenna  is  to  be  measured  for  various 
values  of  loading  inductance  and  for  various  values  of  series  condenser, 
exactly  as  was  described  above. 

About  ten  points  should  be  obtained  for  each  curve,  so  selecting  the 
values  of  inductance  and  condenser  that  the  points  obtained  are  uniformly 
distributed  with  respect  to  wave-length. 

If  time  permits  make  the  third  run  by  putting  a  maximum  loading 
in  the  antenna  and  shunt  the  condenser  across  the  loading  coil.  Find 
the  wave-length  of  the  antenna  for  a  very  low  value  of  capacity  shxmted 
around  the  inductance  and  take  several  more  readings  of  antenna  wave- 
length as  the  amount  of  shunted  capacity  is  gradually  increased. 

Test  4. — The  resistance  of  an  antenna  is  obtained  (for  any  given 
wave-length)  by  exciting  from  a  sending  set,  having  a  hot-wire  ammet-er  in 
the  base  of  the  antenna.  Use  no  more  power  than  is  necessary  to  give  a 
good  deflection  on  the  lowest  range  hot-wire  meter  available.  Now  add  in 
series  with  the  antenna  (at  its  base)  a  non-inductive  resistance  of  sufficient 
value  to  cut  down  the  current  in  the  antenna  to  60  per  cent  its  former 
value,  leaving  the  exciting  circuit  exactly  the  same. 

^  It  may  be  that  the  coil  used  in  the  aperiodic  circuit  has  its  natural  period  in  the 
wave  range  of  the  test;  this  natural  period  may  be  mistaken  for  the  natural  period 
of  the  antenna.  Check  this  by  putting  a  little  extra  inductance  in  the  antenna  circuit 
to  see  if  the  maximum  signal  is  still  foimd  as  the  same  wave-length. 
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Neglecting  a  certain  small  correction,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  decrements  of  the  antenna  circuit  and  driving  circuit, 
the  value  of  the  added  resistance  is  just  equal  to  the  antenna  resistance. 
In  case  a  quenched  gap  is  used  in  the  exciting  circuit,  the  value  of  resist- 
ance obtained  should  be  increased  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Another  method  for  getting  the  resistance  is  by  getting  the  decrement 
of  the  antenna  at  various  wave-lengths,  using  quenched-spark  excitation. 
The  resistance  is  then  obtained  by  the  relation 

If  C  and  L  are  not  known  the  decrement  may  be  obtained  after  a  small 
non-inductive  resistance  has  been  added  in  the  base  of  the  antenna.  This 
combined  with  the  decrement  obtained  before  the  addition  of  resistance, 
will  give  the  antenna  resistance  even  if  L  and  C  are  not  known. 

The  tests  outlined  above  are  for  damped-wave  excitation;  the  results 
of  the  test  should  be  checked  by  measurements  with  continuous-wave 
excitation  after  Ex.  11  has  been  carried  out. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  few  turns  in  the  coupling  coils,  when 
measuring  natural  wave-length?  How  could  you  tell  (approximately) 
the  natural  wave-length  of  a  ship's  antenna?  About  how  much  is  the 
capacity  of  a  ship's  antenna? 

2.  How  many  microhenries  of  inductance  would  you  add  in  the  base 
of  such  an  antenna  to  increase  the  wave-length  to  1000  meters?  to  2500 
meters? 

3.  Using  the  same  width  spreader,  how  much  might  the  capacity  of 
a  4-wire  aerial  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  wires  to  eight? 
Explain. 

4.  Would  the  capacity  of  a  ship's  aerial  change  as  coal  is  taken  on 
board?  Why?  How  much?  How  much  would  such  a  change  alter  the 
natural  wave-length  of  the  aerial? 

5.  Why  are  aerials  excited  from  spark  transmitters  generally  operated 
at  a  wave-length  greater  than  the  natural  wave-length? 

6.  Of  what  two  general  components  is  the  total  resistance  of  antenna 
made  up? 

7.  How  do  these  vary  with  the  wave-length  radiated  from  the  antenna? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  shape  of  resistance  curves  of 
a  land  station  and  a  ship  station? 

9.  If  a  land  station  shows  a  high  ground  resistance,  how  would  you 
attempt  to  remedy  it?    Why  is  a  high  ground  resistance  objectionable? 

10.  Show  by  sketches  the  distribution  of  current  and  voltage  in  an 
antenna  for  the  three  cases,  first,  antenna  by  itself;  second,  antenna  with 
loading  coil  in  base;  third,  antenna  with  series  condenser  in  base. 
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11.  Explain  how  the  series  condenser  cuts  down  the  natural  wave- 
length of  an  antenna. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  antenna  resistance  of  adding  loading 
coil  in  base  of  antenna  and  also  of  adding  series  condenser? 

13.  How  will  the  decrement  of  an  antenna  vary  as  the  amount  of 
loading  inductance  is  increased? 

14.  What  is  likely  to  happen  to  a  series  condenser  in  the  base  of  an 
antenna?    Why?    How  may  it  be  prevented? 

15.  In  what  part  of  a  ship's  antenna  is  the  current  a  maximiun? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  6 

Object 

To  determine  the  continuous  current  characteristics  of  a  three-electrode 
tube,  using  a  tube  suitable  for  receiving  and  amplifying  radio  signals. 
Free  grid  potential.  Effect  of  low  plate  voltage  or  low  filament  current 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  tube.  Effect  of  reversed  plate  battery  or 
reversed  filament  battery. 

Apparatus 

One  vacuum  tube  (receiving  type,  as  for  instance,  the  Western  Electric 
Co.'s  VT-1,  or  General  Electric  Co.'s  VT-11). 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Two  dry  cells  (to  be  used  for  grid  potential). 

Anmieter  (for  filament  current). 

Milliameter  (for  plate  current). 

Micro-ammeter  (for  grid  current). 

Potentiometer  (should  be  of  high  resistance). 

Voltmeter  (for  reading  plate  voltage). 

Low  range  voltmeter.  (For  reading  grid  voltage.  If  voltmeter  for 
measuring  plate  voltage  is  equipped  with  low-range  scale,  this  instrument 
will  not  be  required.) 

Rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Storage  battery  (for  filament  circuit). 

Operation 

Test  1.  Tube  Characteristic  under  Normal  Conditions  of  Plate 
Voltage  and  Filament  Current. — Grid  voltage  vs.  plate  current  and  Grid 
voltage  vs.  Grid  current  curves  should  be  plotted  for  each  of  the  tests 
indicated,  plotting  current  on  the  Y  axis. 
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Fig.  11. 


Connect  the  tube  in  accordance  with  Fig.  11  with  the  negative  side 
of  the  filament  as  the  common  junction.  With  plate  voltage  about  20 
volts,  filament  current  =  1.1  ampere, 
vary  grid  potential  from  +2  to  —2 
volts  in  steps  of  0.2  volt,  and  read 
plate  current  and  grid  current  for 
each  adjustment  of  grid  voltage. 

Test  2.  Free  Grid  Potential 
und^  Normal  Conditions  of  Plate 
Current. — Determine  the  free  grid 
potential  by  reading  the  plate  cur- 
rent with  gr\d  entirely  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  circuit.  From 
this  reading  of  the  plate  current  and  the  tube  characteristic  curve 
obtained  in  Test  1,  the  free  grid  potential  may  be  obtained. 

Test  3.  Tube  Characteristic  with  Reduced  Plate  Voltage. — Repeat 
Tests  1  and  2,  using  about  half  plate  voltage,  filament  current  =  1.1  ampere. 

Test  4.  Tube  Characteristic  with  Reduced  Filament  Current. — 
Repeat  Tests  1  and  2,  using  normal  plate  voltage,  filament  current  =0.8 
ampere. 

Test  6.  Tube  Characteristic  under  Normal  Conditions  of  Plate  Volt- 
age and  Filament  Current  with  Plate  Battery  Reversed. — Repeat  Tests 
1  and  2  with  plate  battery  reversed. 

Test  6.  Tube  Characteristic  und^  Normal  Conditions  of  Plate  Voltage 
and  Filament  Current  with  Filament  Battery  Reversed. — Repeat  Tests 
1  and  2  with  filament  battery  reversed,  the  positive  side  of  filament  now 
being  the  common  junction. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  normal  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  of  the  type  of  tube 
used  in  this  experiment? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  space  charge  in  a  vacuum  tube  and  what 
is  the  effect  of  the  grid  potential  upon  its  action? 

3.  What  effect  does  a  low  plate  voltage  have  upon  the  characteristic 
cmres  of  a  tube?    What  effect  does  a  low  filament  current  have? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  characteristic  curves  of  a  tube  of  using  as 
the  common  jxmction  the  positive  side  of  the  filament  instead  of  the  negative? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  7 

Object 

Study  of  the  connections  and  use  of  the  three-electrode  vacuum  tube  as 
a  detector  of  high-frequency  damped  waves  with  and  without  suitable 
grid  condenser.    Effect  of  the  grid  condenser  leak.    EiOfect  of  using  too 
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large  or  too  small  a  grid  condenser.  E£Fect  of  filament  current  and  plate 
voltage  upon  the  detector  action  of  the  tube.  E^ffect  of  reversed  plate 
battery  or  reversed  filament  battery.  Comparison  of  the  vacuum  tube 
and  rectifying  crystal  as  detectors. 

Apparatus 

Vacuimi  tube  (similar  to  that  used  in  Experiment  No.  6). 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Storage  battery  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Two  dry  ceDs  for  buzzer  circuit. 

Anmieter  for  filament  circuit. 

Voltmeter  for  measxuing  plate  voltage. 

Phones. 

Buzzer  and  rheostat. 

Two  fixed  inductances  (about  50  and  150  microhenries). 

One  fixed  condenser  for  buzzer  circuit  (about  .002  microfarad). 

One  fixed  condenser  for  shunting  phones  (about  .005  microfarad). 

Three  fixed  condensers  for  grid  circuit  (about  .005,  .0001  and  1  micro- 
farad). 

Three  leak  resistances  for  grid  circuit  (about  2  megohms,  50,000  ohms 
and  10,000  ohms). 

One  variable  condenser  (about  .001  microfarad  maximum  capacity). 

One  crystal  rectifier. 

One  filament  circuit  rheostat. 

Two  D.  P.  D.  T.  switches  (one  to  be  a  reversing  switch). 

One  S.  P.  S.  T.  switch. 

Operation 

Caution. — In  making  the  tests  indicated  below,  it  is  important  that 
the  receiving  circuit  be  excited  only  by  the  hi^gh-frequency  oscillations  gen- 
erated by  the  buzzer-wave  generator.  If  the  receiving  circuit  is  placed 
near  to  the  buzzer  leads,  which  are  carrying  pulsating  cmrent  of  audible 
frequency,  current  of  this  frequency  will  be  induced  directly  into  the 
receiving  circuit,  and  so  heard  in  the  phones.  The  signal  thus  received 
cannot  be  tuned  out  and  may  result  in  wrong  conclusions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  the  buzzer  leads  be  short  and  kept  remote  from  the 
receiving  circuit. 

If  an  audibility  meter  is  available  it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
phones,  and  its  indications  may  be  used  instead  of  var^dng  the  coupling 
between  receiving  circuit  and  buzzer  generator.  The  audibility  meter 
must  be  of  the  constant  impedance  type. 
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Test  1.  Connections  and  Adjustment  of  Crystal  Rectifier. — Connect 
up  the  apparatus  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12,  and  adjust  the  buzzer  to  give 
a  clear  musical  note.  With  close  coupling  adjust  crystal  imtil  a  clear 
signal  is  heard  in  the  phones.  Keeping  the  circuit  tuned  loosen  coupling 
until  signal  is  just  audible  and  yet  distinct,  and  note  distance  between 
the  secondary  and  primary  coils. 

Test  2.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  All  Conditions  Normal. — The 
positive  side  of  the  filament  battery  should  be  connected  to  the  common 
junction.  With  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  adjusted  to  normal 
value,  and  grid  condenser  =  100  micro-microfarads,  grid  leak  of  two 
megohms,  connect  tube  to  receiving  circuit,  retune  the  circuit  if  necessary, 
and  again  vary  distance  between  the  primary  and  secondary  until  a  signal 
of  same  strength  as  in  Test  1  is  obtained.    Note  the  greater  sensitiveness 


Y  ^  160/i7» 


^azzer  generator  mounted 
on  t)oard 


Fig.  12. 


of  the  tube  as  compared  to  the  crystal  detector,  as  indicated  by  the  greater 
separation  between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

Test  3.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  All  Conditions  Normal,  Plate 
Batteiy  Reversed. — Repeat  Test  2  with  plate  battery  reversed. 

Test  4.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  All  Conditions  Normal,  Filament 
Batteiy  Reversed. — Repeat  Test  2  with  filament  battery  reversed.  Neg- 
ative side  of  battery  now  coimected  to  conunon  junction. 

Test  6.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  Plate  Battery  Voltage  Reduced, 
aU  Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  with  plate  voltage  reduced 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  normal  value. 

Test  6.  Detector  Action  of  Tube;  Filament  Current  Reduced,  All 
Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  with  filament  ciurent  reduced 
to  about  75  per  cent  of  normal  value. 

Test  7.  Detector  Action  of  Tube  with  Different  Grid  Condenser 
Capacities  and  All  Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  using 
grid  condenser  capacities  of  1  microfarad,  5000  micro-microfarads,  100 
micro-microfarads,  0,  and  short-circuit  across  grid  leak. 
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• 

Test  8.  Detector  Action  of  Tube  with  Different  Grid  Leak  Resist- 
anceSy  All  Other  Conditions  Normal. — Repeat  Test  2  using  grid  leak 
resistances  equal  to  2  megohms,  50,000  ohms,  12,000  ohms,  0  ohm,  and 
infinite  resistance  (open  circuit). 

Test  9.  Detector  Action  of  the  Tube  without  a  Grid  Condenser  under 
Different  Conditions  of  Plate  Voltage  and  Filament  Current. — Try  dif- 
ferent values  of  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  to  see  if  good  recti- 
fication may  be  obtained  without  the  grid  condenser.  When  best  adjust- 
ment has  been  found  note  sensitiveness  as  compared  with  that  of  Test  2. 

Questions 

1.  When  no  grid  condenser  is  used,  why  is  it  difficult  to  find  a  good 
rectifying  adjustment  of  the  tube? 

2.  Why  would  the  tube  detect  poorly  when  a  grid  condenser  is  used 
without  a  leak  resistance,  assuming  no  leak  in  the  tube? 

3.  Why  does  a  grid  condenser  with  suitable  leak  make  the  rectifying 
action  of  the  tube  certain  for  a  wide  range  of  values  of  plate  voltage  and 
filament  current? 

4.  A  certain  tube  with  grid  condenser  and  leak  rectifies  well  when  the 
group  frequency  of  the  incoming  waves  is  120;  it  rectifies  very  poorly 
when  the  group  frequency  is  1000?    Explain. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  8 

Object 

To  determine  (a)  the  geometric  amplifying  factor  (jto)  of  the  tube  and 
its  variation  with  filament  current  and  plate  voltage;  (b)  the  amplifying 
factor  (m),  which  represents  the  true  amplification  obtained  when  the 
output  circuit  of  the  tube  is  loaded,  and  its  variation  with  external  resist- 
ance in  the  plate  circuit;  (c)  the  internal  plate  circuit  resistance  (Rp)  of 
a  three-electrode  vacumn  tube  and  its  variation  with  filament  current 
and  plate  voltage. 

Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube  (similar  to  that  su^ested  for  experiment  No.  6). 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Storage  battery  for  filament. 

Source  of  high-frequency  current.  (About  lOOO'^.  Source  should 
be  ungrounded.  An  oscillating  tube  generator  may  be  conveniently 
used  or  a  small  alternator.) 

Plate  battery  (40-volt  dry  battery). 

Phones. 
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Variable  resistance  R  (from  0  to  20,000  ohms).  A  plug  box  resistance 
is  suitable. 

Grid  circuit  battery  (five  or  six  dry  ceUs  in  series). 

Potentiometer  (to  consist  of  two  plug  resistance  boxes  connected  in 
series — ri  and  r2). 

Hot-wire  milliammeter  (to  ba  connected  in  series  with  potentiometer). 


1000^ 
Source 


Fig.  13. 


Operation  ^ 

Throughout  the  following  tests  (with  exception  of  test  No.  1  (d)) 
the  grid  voltage  should  be 
adjusted  to  a  certain  value 
and  held  constant  at  this 
value.  This  value  may  be 
arbitrarily  chosen,  although 
it  is  desirable  to  make  Ec 
of  that  value  which  has 
been  found  to  give  the  best 
performance  with  the  tube, 
e.g.,  for  reception  or  ampli- 
fication. 

Test  1. — ^Determination 

of  /xo- 

(a)  With    normal    fila- 
ment current  and  plate  voltage,  open  switch  S,  and  adjust  ri,  and  r2 
until  no  sound  is  heard  in  the  phones.     Under  these  conditions: 

Hoiri=tr2 
where  i=the  audio-frequency  current  through  ri  and  r2,  therefore, 

tr2      T2 

iTi    ri 

Since  r2  and  ri  are  known,  fto  is  thus  readily  determined.^ 

(6)  Repeat  the  above  determination  holding  the  filament  current  con- 
stant at  normal  value  and  varying  the  plate  voltage  in  fixed  steps. 

(c)  Repeat  the  above  determination,  holding  the  plate  voltage  con- 
stant at  normal  value  and  varying  the  filament  current  in  fixed  steps. 

(d)  Repeat,  holding  plate  voltage  and  filament  current  normal  and 
varying  Ec,  the  grid  voltage  through  as  wide  range  as  convenient. 

Plot  the  readings  taken  in  runs  fe,  c,  and  d. 

^  The  student  should  refer  to  Chapter  VI  for  detailed  definitions  of  mo,  m  a>nd  rp 
and  explanation  of  their  variation  and  significance. 

2.  The  a.c.  voltage  impressed  on  the  grid,  i.e.,  the  IR  drop  across  ri,  should  be  only 
a  small  fraction  of  a  volt  in  this  test,  otherwise  the  balance  obtained  will  not  be  good. 
One-tenth  of  a  volt  on  the  grid  should  be  sufficient. 
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Test  2. — Determination  of  /*. 

(a)  With  switch  S  closed  and  R  set  at  the  value  at  which  /t  is  to  be 

measured,  vary  r2  or  ri  until  no  note  is  heard  in  the  phones.    Under  this 

condition  the  alternating  voltage  drop  across  R  is  equal  to  the  alternating 

voltage  drop  across  r2;  or 

ipR=ir2=niri, 
and 

r2 

n 

(b)  Repeat  test  (a)  with  various  values  of  R  and  plot  results  obtained. 
Note:  As  i2  is  increased  Et  must  be  increased  to  keep  Ep  at  its  rated 

value  (Ep  represents  the  voltage  impressed  between  plate  and  filament). 
To  do  this,  note  what  plate  current  flows  when  R  is  made  equal  to  0  and 
Eb  is  at  rated  value  for  the  tube.  Then  keep  Ip  at  this  value  by  increasing 
£ft  as  £  is  increased. 

Eq  must  be  kept  small  and  should  not  exceed  0.1  volt.  To  make  sure 
of  this,  the  milliammeter  A  is  connected  in  series  with  the  potentio- 
meter. From  its  indications  and  the  known  value  of  ri,  the  value  of  £# 
( =iri)  is  readily  obtained. 

Test  3. — Determination  of  the  internal  resistance  (Rp)  of  the  tube. 

(a)  With  normal  values  of  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  close 
switch  S.  Adjust  potentiometer  resistance  so  that  ri=r2  and  vary  R 
until  no  note  is  heard  in  the  phones.    Under  this  condition 

Rp=^(jio^i)R 

where  /xo  is  known  from  the  results  obtained  in  Test  1. 

(b)  Repeat  test  (a)  using  various  values  of  plate  voltage,  holding  the 
filament  current  constant  at  normal  value. 

(c)  Repeat  test  (a)  using  various  values  of  filament  current,  holding 
the  plate  voltage  constant  at  normal  value. 

In  case  it  is  not  feasible  to  get  a  balance  with  ri«r2  then  a  suitable 
ratio  of  ri— r2  may  be  chosen,  in  which  case  we  have: 

Rp  =  ( —  uQ—l  )R. 
The  results  of  tests  b  and  c  should  be  plotted. 

EXPEIOMENT  NO.  9 

Object 

To  measure  the  power  output  of  an  oscillating  tube  generator  (with 
separate  excitation)  and  its  variation  with  plate  voltage,  filament  current, 
excitation  and  plate  circuit  external  resistance. 
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This  test  may  be  carried  out  at  radio  frequencies  or  at  audio-frequencies 
(in  fact  60-cycle  excitation  may  be  used).  The  values  given  for  the  supply 
voltage,  resistances,  etc.,  are  made  suitable  for  one  of  the  smaller  tubes 
mentioned  below. 


Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube.  (For  these  tests  a  power  tube  should  preferably  be 
used.  The  Western  Electric  Company,  VT-2  or  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, VT-12  or  14  would  be  suitable.  Still  better  is  a  larger  tube,  such 
as  the  G.  E.  type  P  or  t>'pe  U  pUotron.) 

Vacuum  tube  receptacle. 

Dry  battery  for  grid  circuit  (about  20  volts). 

Source  of  alternating  voltage  for  exciting  grid  circuit.  (This  may  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  means  of  another  oscillating  tube  circuit.) 

Anmieter  for  filament  circuit. 

Bheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

D.c.  miUiammeter  for  grid  circuit  {E), 

D.c.  millianmieter  for  plate  circuit  {A). 

Hot-wire  millianmieter  for  plate  circuit  {A'), 

Plate  battery  or  d.c.  generator  (since  the  normal  plate  voltage  will 
be  about  300  volts,  the  generator  would  probably  be  most  convenient). 

Shunting  condenser  for  plate  battery  and  anuneter  (about  1  micro- 
farad). 

High  value  fixed  inductance  for  plate  circuit.  This  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  give,  at  the  fre-  c=»- 


Soaree  of 
for  ex  ■ 
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quency  used,  an  impe- 
dance several  times  as 
large  as  the  Rp  of  the 
tube  used. 

Condenser  for  load 
circuit  (should  have  such 
capacity  as  will  make 
its  reactance  small  com- 
pared to  the  tube  re- 
sistance at  the  frequency 

used). 

Variable  non-inductive  resistance  for  load  circuit.  This  should  be 
adjustable  in  steps  and  should  have  a  maximimi  value  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  the  a.c.  resistance  of  the  plate  circuit  (output  circuit)  of  the 
tube  used. 


Fig.  14. 
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Operation 

In  all  of  the  tests  outlined  below  care  must  be  exercised  that  the 
amount  of  power  expended  on  the  plate  or  grid  is  not  greater  than  the 
safe  rating  for  the  tube  used. 

Part  I. — The  action  of  the  tube  will  first  be  investigated  with  the  plate 
circuit  untimed  since  this  is  the  easier  circuit  to  manipulate.  The  large 
value  of  inductance  should  be  inserted  in  the  plate  circuit  during  the 
following  tests. 

Test  1. — With  suitable  values  of  Eg^  Ee^  and  R,  and  with  E^  normal, 
note  the  output  of  the  tube  and  its  variation  as  the  filament  current  is 
varied,  plotting  your  results  in  the  form  of  a  curve.  A  proper  value  for 
R  makes  it  equal  to  the  normal  value  of  Rp. 

Test  2.  Repeat  Test  1,  varying  the  plate  voltage  instead  of  the  fila- 
ment current. 

Test  3. — Repeat  Test  1,  varying  Eg  instead  of  the  filament  current. 
(In  this  test  Ee  must  be  varied  so  as  to  get  maximum  output  at  each 
setting  of  Eg^  without,  however,  exceeding  the  safe  rating  of  the 
tube.) 

Test  4. — ^With  all  conditions  normal,  determine  the  variation  in  out- 
put of  the  tube,  as  the  resistance  (iJ)  in  the  output  circuit  is  varied. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  tests  the  high-frequency  power  in  the  output 
jircuit  is  given  by 

P^t^R 

where  i  is  the  current  measured  by  the  ammeter  A\  Due  to  the  high 
impedance  of  L  to  high-frequency  currents,  it  may  be  reasonable 
assumed  that  practically  no  high-frequency  cm'rent  passes  through  this 
branch. 

Part  II. — The  characteristics  of  the  generator  when  using  a  timed- 
plate  circuit  will  next  be  investigated.  The  high  inductance  should  there- 
fore be  replaced  by  the  low  inductance  to  permit  timing  the  parallel  cir- 
cuit LC  to  radio  frequencies.  A  suitable  low  inductance,  such  that  the 
capacity  used  in  parallel  with  it  will  permit  tuning  (parallel  resonance) 
to  the  frequency  used  for  grid  excitation. 

Test  1. — With  all  conditions  normal,  e.g.,  Ep,  //,  Ee  of  proper  value, 
and  Eg  held  fixed  at  a  certain  value,  find  the  effect  on  the  output  of  the 
tube  of  tuning  or  of  not  tuning  the  output  circuit  to  the  input  frequency, 
using  a  low  value  of  R, 

^  Ee  should  be  held  constant  at  some  value  which  has  previously  been  found  to  be 
most  suitable  for  the  tube  when  acting  as  a  generator  with  all  conditions  normal.  This 
will  generally  be  about  80  per  cent  of  the  maximum  value  of  the  excitation  voltage. 
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Test  2. — ^With  the  plate  circuit  tuned  and  all  conditions  normal, 
determine  the  variation  in  output  with  variation  in  R',  calculating  for 
each  value  of  R'  the  load  circuit  resistance  as  follows: 

R  load  drottit  ^jy  p  (scc  page  72), 

where  L  —  inductance  in  henries ; 

C= capacity  in  farads; 
72=  actual  resistance  in  the  oscillating  circuit. 

Test  3. — ^With  the  load  circuit  adjusted  for  maximum  output,  find 
the  effect  of  var3ring  Ee,  both  above  and  below  its  normal  value. 
Plot  curves  showing  the  results  obtained. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  10 

Object 

Study  of  the  power  tube  as  appUed  to  a  typical  oscillating  circuit,^ 
such  as  might  be  applicable  to  a  radio  telephone  set.  Effect  of  the  plate 
inductance,  the  condenser  in  series  with  the  antenna,  the  resistance  in 
the  osciUating  circuit,  the  degree  of  coupling  of  the  plate  to  the  oscillating 
circuit,  the  plate  voltage,  the  filament  current,  the  grid  condenser,  the  grid 
leak,  and  the  grid  potential. 

Apparatus 

Vacmun  tube  (similar  to  that  used  in  Experiment  No.  9). 

Vacuiun-tube  receptacle. 

Ammeter  for  filament  circuit. 

Rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Plate  battery  or  d.c.  generator  (about  300  volts). 

Ammeter  for  plate  circuit. 

Condenser  for  shunting  plate  battery  and  anmieter  (about  1  micro- 
farad). 

Hot-wire  ammeter  for  antenna  circuit  (may  conveniently  be  a  galvanom- 
eter and  thermo-couple  with  a  maximum  range  of  about  0.5  ampere). 

Wave-meter  of  suitable  range. 

Dunmiy  antenna.  (The  constants  of  this  antenna  are  arbitrarily 
chosen.    A  representative  one  would  be: 

L  =40  microhenries 

C  =400  micro-microfarads  (mica) 

jB=8  ohms.) 

^  The  circuit  which  is  investigated  in  this  experiment  is  discussed  on  page  561  et  seq. 
and  the  student  should  thoroughly  review  the  theory  and  principles  of  operation  as 
given  there,  before  attempting  to  perform  the  tests  specified. 
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Special  low  resistance  inductance  (L),  variable  in  about  12  equal 
steps,  for  oscillating  circuit  (total  inductance  may  be  about  2000  micro- 
henries). 

Special  condenser  (Ci),  variable  in  twelve  equal  steps,  for  oscillating 
circuit.  (Maximum  capacity  may  be  approximately  3000  or  4000  micro- 
microfarads.)  This  condenser,  the  same  as  C  above,  should  have  n^ligible 
losses,  preferably  made  with  mica. 

Variable  plate  circuit  inductance  (maximum  value  about  5000  or 
10,000  microhenries). 

Grid  circuit  battery  (about  20  volts,  with  grid  to  be  made  negative). 

Various  grid  condensers  (from  100  micro-microfarads  to  1  microfarad). 

Various  grid  leak  resistances  (from  12,000  to  2,000,000  ohms). 

Resistance  for  insertion  into  osciUating  circuit  (about  50  ohms). 

All  of  above  values  are  suitable  for  a  VT-2  or  VT-14  tube  and  Ihe 
result  obtained  indicate  the  behavior  of  one  of  these  tubes  when  used  for 
signaling  between  aeroplanes  and  similar  service. 

Operation 

Test  1.  Adjustment  of  Plate  Inductance. — Make  connections  as  in 
Fig.  15,  place  the  coupling  contact  Af  at  D  and  the  wave-length  contact 
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H  at  the  third  step  away  from  /),  use  C^=500  mmTj  fl^  =  12,000  ohms, 
C\  =  1200  mm/*  Vary  the  plate  inductance  Lp^  from  its  minimum  to  its 
maximum  value  and  read  A  and  Ap  for  each  point  on  the  inductance  Lp. 
Note  that  the  circuit  can  be  made  to  oscillate  for  a  limited  range  of  values 
of  Lp,  and  that  when  it  starts  to  oscillate  the  plate  current  decreases. 
Note  the  value  of  Lp,  giving  maximum  current  in  the  oscillating  circuit, 
and  use  it  in  the  following  tests. 

Test  2.  Effect  of  the  Condenser  in  Series  with  the  Antenna. — Wxih. 
all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  1  vary  the  capacity  C\  in  series  with  the 
antenna  from  50  /zm/"  to  3200  mm/  in  the  following  steps :  50,  100,  200, 
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400,  800,  1200,  1600,  2000,  2400,  2800,  3200,  and  read  A,  also  measure 
the  wave-length.  Do  not  increase  Ci  beyond  the  point  where  the  circuit 
refuses  to  oscillate.  Note  that  the  circuit  cannot  be  made  to  oscillate 
for  certain  values  of  Ci,  also  that  the  value  of  Ci  affects  the  wave-length. 
Note  the  value  of  Ci  which  gives  the  maximum  current  in  the  oscillating 
circuit  and  use  it  in  the  following  tests. 

Test  3.  Effect  of  High  Resistance  in  the  Oscillating  Circuit.— With 
all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  2  introduce  a  resistance  of  50  ohms  in 
the  oscillating  circuit  and  note  A.  Compare  this  reading  of  A  with  that 
obtained  in  Test  2  for  best  adjustment  of  Ci. 

Test  4.  Effect  of  Shifting  the  Wave-length  Contact  F.— With  all 
other  adjustments  as  in  Test  2  shift  the  wave-length  contact  H  from 
point  D  towards  K  in  steps,  and  note  the  step  number,  the  reading  of  A, 
and  also  measure  the  wave-length.  Note  that,  although  this  is  primarily 
a  wave-length  adjustment,  yet  the  coupling  of  the  plate  circuit  to  the 
oscillating  circuit  is  also  varied  and  hence  the  current  in  the  oscillating 
circuit  is  varied. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  Shifting  the  Coupling  Contact  Af .— With  all  other 
adjustments  as  in  Test  2  shift  the  coupling  contact  M  from  D  towards 
K  in  steps  and  note  the  step  number,  the  reading  of  A  and  also  the  wave- 
length. Note  that  when  the  coupling  contact  is  moved  about  half  way 
down,  the  tube  stops  oscillating.  The  adjustment  for  this  test  is  primarily 
a  coupling  adjustment,  and  should  only  affect  the  current  in  the  oscillating 
circuit,  the  wave-length  being  but  slightly  affected. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  Plate  Voltage. — With  all  other  adjustments  as  in 
Test  2  vary  the  plate  voltage  from  its  normal  value  both  up  and  do^n 
and  note  A.    Be  careful  not  to  exceed 'the  safe  plate  voltage  and  watts. 

Test  7.  Effect  of  Filament  Current. — With  all  other  adjustments 
as  in  Test  2  decrease  the  filament  current  in  steps  from  its  normal  value 
to  1.0  ampere  and  note  A.  Note  that  A  decreases  with  decreasing  fila- 
ment current. 

Test  8.  Effect  of  Value  of  Grid  Condenser. — ^With  all  other  adjust- 
ments as  in  Test  2  make  the  grid  condenser  Cg  100  nnf,  500  /i/x/,  5000 
ju/x/,  1.0  m/,  and  note  A  and  Ap,    Note  the  best  value  of  Cg. 

Test  9.  Effect  of  Value  of  Leak  Resistance. — With  all  other  adjust- 
ments as  in  Test  2  make  the  value  of  the  leak  resistance  Rg  infinite  (open 
circuit),  2  megohms,  50,000  ohms,  10,000  ohms,  and  zero  and  read  A  and 
A  p.  Note  the  best  value  of  Rgi  Try  the  effect  of  putting  a  high-frequency 
choke  coil,  of  variable  inductance  in  series  with  the  normal  value  of  grid 
leak  resistance. 

Test  10.  Effect  of  Holding  the  Grid  at  Different  Negative  Potential.— 
With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  2  vary  the  e.m.f.  in  series  with  the 
leak  resistance  from  zero  to  30  volts  in  several  steps  and  read  A  and  Ap. 
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Note  that  as  this  e.m.f .  is  increased  the  reading  of  A  may  decrease  some- 
what, but  the  reading  of  Ap  decreases  much  more. 

1.  Why  is  it  that  in  Test  1  too  low  an  inductance  in  the  plate  circuit 
will  prevent  the  tube  from  oscillating? 

2.  Why  is  it  in  Test  2  either  too  low  or  too  high  a  value  of  Ci  will 
prevent  the  tube  from  oscillating? 

3.  From  your  results  of  Experiments  9  and  10  what  is  the  effect  of 
holding  the  grid  at  various  negative  potentiab  upon  the  output  and 
efficiency  of  the  tube? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  11 

Object 

To  measure  the  high-frequency  resistance  of  a  simple  radio  circuit 
and  to  determine  the  variation  of  this  resistance  with  change  in  frequency.^ 

Apparatus 

Standard  inductance  whose  inductance  is  practically  independent 
of  frequency  (about  500  microhenries). 

Standard  variable  condenser  whose  capacity  is  practicaUy  independ- 
ent of  frequency  (about  0— .005  microfarad).  (An  oil-filled  condenser 
is  most  desirable  due  to  the  large  capacities  obtainable  and  decreased 
losses.) 

Hot-wire  anmieter,  of  low  range. 

Known  resistance  72,  which  does  not  vary  with  frequency;  radio 
cable  of  German  silver  strands  is  most  suitable  for  this. 

Source  of  undamped  high-frequency  current  whose  frequency  may 
be  varied  from  perhaps  50,000  to  300,000  cycles  per  second.  (The  oscil- 
lating tube  circuit  considered  in  Experiment  No.  10,  or  its  equivalent, 
may  be  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose.) 

Wave-meter. 

Operation 

Note:  When  making  the  following  tests,  it  is  important  to  have 
sufficient  power  generated  by  the  tube  and  transferred  to  the  test  circuit 
^  that  the  currents  wUl  be  reasonably  large  and  easOy  read  on  the  hot- 
wire ammeter.  This  will  aid  in  minimizing  the  errors  involved  in  the 
measurement,  the  accuracy  of  which  depends  largely  on  the  precision 
with  which  the  current  is  measured.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  J?, 
the  e.m.f.  induced  in  the  test  circuit,  constant  in  value  throughout  the 
measurements. 

1  The  student  is  referred  to  Bulletin  No,  74,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
pages  180-187,  for  a  complete  treatment  and  discussion  of  these  measurements. 
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Where  tuned  circuits  are  specified,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
insure  the  resonant  condition  being  actually  obtained;  otherwise  con- 
siderable error  will  be  introduced  into  the  results. 

Test  !• — Determine  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  containing  L,  C, 
and  the  ammeter  by  means 
of  the  "resistance  varia- 
tion "  method,  connections 
to  be  made  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16. 

Set  the  variable  con- 
denser Cto  some  certain 
value  and  with  the  known 
resistance  R  omitted  from 

the  circuit  vary  the  constants  of  the  exciting  tube  circuit  until  resonance 
is  obtained  as  indicated  by  a  maximum  reading  on  the  hot-wire  ammeter. 
Under  this  condition: 

^ (1) 
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where  E  is  the  e.m.f.  introduced  into  the  circuit  by  induction  in  the  coil  L. 
Then  insert  the  known  resistance  R  into  the  circuit  as  shown,  and 
slightly  re-tune  the  circuit,  if  necessary;   again  note  the  current,  which 
now  equals: 

'^-Rh-    •  •  • (2) 

(The  reading  of  Ai,  and  relative  positions  of  L  and  Li  must  be  the  same 
as  when  making  the  previous  measm'ement.) 

Combining  this  expression  with  Eq.  (1)  we  obtain  the  value  of  cir- 
cuit resistance  (Rx)  as: 

Rx  —  "7 • 


Measure  the  wave-length  of  the  set  to  get  the  frequency. 

Test  2. — Determine  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  for  the  same  frequency 
as  in  Test  1,  using  the  "  reactance  variation "  method,  using  the  same 
connections  as  above,  without  the  extra  resistance. 

Carry  out  the  first  step  specified  in  Test  1,  setting  the  variable  con- 
denser to  the  same  value  of  capacity  and  carefully  adjusting  the  exciting 
soiu'ce  until  timed  conditions  are  obtained.    As  before: 


(!') 


Then  insert  reactance  in  the  circuit  by  changing  the  setting  of  the 
variable  condenser  until  a  considerable  change  in  the  current  has  taken 
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place.     (Be  sure  that  the  current  through  the  primary  exciting  coil  is 
not  changed  during  this  adjustment;   if  it  does  vary,  as  indicated  by  a 
hot-wire  ammeter  in  the  tube  circuit,  the  proper  adjustment  should  be 
made  to  hold  it  constant.) 
Under  the  new  condition: 

^"^'W+x? ^^^ 

Combining  (!')  and  (3)  we  obtain : 


In  this  case: 


(4) 


L  being  known,  Cr  and  Ci  can  both  be  readily  determined  by  noting  the 
resonant  frequency  of  the  circuit  and  then  determining  this  frequency 
by  wave-meter. 

The  resistance  of  the  circuit  (Rx)  as  obtained  by  this  test  should 
check  the  result  of  the  previous  measurement  since  all  circuit  apparatus 
and  the  frequency  has  remained  the  same. 

Test  3. — Determine  the  resistance  at  eight  or  ten  different  frequencies 
from  50,000  up  to  300,000  cycles  per  second,  using  either  of  the  two  methods 
just  outlined. 

Plot  the  results  in  the  form  of  a  ciurve,  using  frequencies  as  abscissae 
and  the  corresponding  resistance  as  ordinates. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  12 

Object 

Study  of  the  oscillating  tube  receiving  circuit;  methods  of  detecting 
when  a  tube  circuit  is  oscillating  by  indication  of  the  plate  current  ammeter 
and  by  phone  indication;  effect  of  the  degree  of  coupling,  the  oscillating 
circuit  capsicity,  the  oscillating  circuit  resistance,  the  plate  voltage  and 
filament  ciu*rent,  upon  the  osciUations;  periodic  phone  clicks  produced 
in  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  with  grid  condenser  with  improper  adjust- 
ments; use  of  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  for  the  reception  of  continuous- 
wave  signals;  use  of  the  regenerative  action  of  the  tickler  coil  for  the 
amplification  of  damped-wave  signals. 

Apparatus 

Vacuum  tube  (similar  to  that  used  in  Experiment  No.  6). 
Vacuum-tube  receptacle. 
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Storage  battery,  ammeter,  and  rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Galvanometer  or  sensitive  milliammeter  for  plate  current. 

Voltmeter  for  plate  voltage. 

Phones. 

Variable  condenser  (C)  for  oscillating  circuit  (one  with  a  maximum 
capacity  of  about  1000  micro-microfarads  would  be  suitable). 

Coupler  (an  ordinary  receiving  coupler  may  be  conveniently  used,  the 
primary  or  "  tickler "  coil  having  about  500  microhenries  while  the 
secondary  may  have  about  4000  microhenries). 

Resistance  to  introduce  into  oscillating  circuit  (about  50  ohms). 

Shimting  condenser  for  phones,  plate,  battery  and  anmieter  (about 
.005  microfarad). 

Grid  condensers,  similar  to  those  specified  in  Experiment  No.  7  (about 
.005,  .0001  and  1  microfarad  in  capacity). 

Grid  leak  resistances,  similar  to  those  specified  in  Experiment  No.  7 
(about  2  megohms,  50,000  and  10,000  ohms). 

Source  of  continuous  high-frequency  oscillations  (see  Experiment  No. 
10  for  tube  circuit  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose). 

Source  of  damped  high-frequency  oscillations  (use  buzzer  wave  gen- 
erator). 


Operatioii 

Test  1. — ^Effect  of  the  beginning  of  oscillations  upon  the  plate  current 
and  upon  the  phones  when  no  grid  condenser  is  used. 

Make  connections  as  in  Fig.  17.  Make  the  plate  voltage  and  filament 
ciurent  normal.  Set  for  the  weakest  coupling  possible  between  the  tickler 
and  the  oscillating-circuit  induct- 


lirl-- 


Tickler 


ance.  This  is  done  by  using  very 
few  tmns  for  the  tickler  coil  and 
having  the  two  coils  of  the  coupler 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  In  case 
one  of  the  coils  of  the  coupler  re- 
volves, weakest  coupling  is  had 
when  the  two  coils  are  at  right 
angles.  Set  the  condenser  in  the 
oscillating  circuit  at  10  per  cent  of 
its  maximum  value;  now  increase 
the    coupling    by    bringing    the 

movable  coil  more  and  more  within  the  field  of  the  fixed  coil,  and 
note  any  change  in  the  plate  current  and  noise  in  the  phones.  When 
the   coupling  reaches   a   certain   critical   value,  oscillations  will  start, 


Fig.  17. 
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providing  the  two  coils  of  the  coupler  have  the  proper  relative  polari- 
ties. The  starting  of  the  oscillations  produces  a  sudden  change  in 
the  plate  current  and  a  resultant  noise  in  the  phones;  this  noise  has 
a  peculiar  quality,  something  like  the  plucking  of  a  rubber  band,  and  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  detect. 

In  case  no  indication  of  oscillation  occurs,  even  when  the  coils  of  the 
coupler  are  close  together,  increase  the  number  of  turns  in  the  tickler 
coil.  If  the  circuit  still  refuses  to  oscillate,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
relative  polarity  of  the  two  coils  of  the  coupler  is  incorrect,  in  which  case 
reverse  the  connections  to  either  coil  and  repeat  the  test,  noting  the  phone 
click  at  the  beginning  of  the  oscillations,  also  the  plate  ciurent  before 
and  after  the  oscillations  have  started. 

Repeat  the  test  with  normal  plate  voltage  and  a  filament  current  of 
about  75  per  cent  of  normal,  and  again  with  normal  filament  current 
and  a  plate  voltage  of  about  75  per  cent  normal. 

Test  2. — ^Effect  of  the  beginning  of  oscUlations  upon  the  plate  current 
and  upon  the  phones  when  a  grid  condenser  and  suitable  leak  resistance 
are  used. 

In  the  circuit  of  Fig.  17  introduce  a  grid  condenser  of  100  mm/  and 
a  grid  leak  resistance  of  2  megohms  and  repeat  Test  1  with  normal  plate 
voltage  and  filament  current;  also  with  normal  plate  voltage  and  reduced 
filament  current,  and  with  reduced  plate  voltage  and  normal  filament 
current. 

Test  3. — Oscillating  condition  as  indicated  by  the  "  finger  test "  when 
no  grid  condenser  is  used. 

With  all  adjustments  as  in  Test  1  increase  the  coupling  until  oscil- 
lations start.  After  the  oscillating  condition  has  been  reached  the  phones 
are  quiet;  they  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  oscillations.  The 
oscillating  condition  may,  however,  be  tested  for  as  follows:  With  the 
thumb  on  the  common  jimction  of  filament  and  grid  circuits  touch  the  grid 
with  one  finger;  this  should  give  a  click  in  the  phones.  Take  the  finger 
off  from  the  grid,  and  the  phones  should  give  a  cUck.  Now  reverse  the 
connections  to  the  tickler  so  that  the  circuit  does  not  oscillate,  and  tiy 
the  "  finger  test  "  as  before;  it  will  be  noted  that  no  click  is  heard  in  the 
phones  either  when  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  grid  or  when  removed 
from  it. 

Test  4. — Oscillating  condition  as  indicated  by  the  "  finger  test "  when 
a  grid  condenser  and  leak  are  used. 

Repeat  Test  3  after  introducing  a  grid  condenser  of  100  /i/x/  and  leak 
resistance  of  2  megohms.  Note  that  when  the  circuit  is  oscillating  a  cUck 
is  heard  in  the  phones  both  when  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  grid  and  when 
removed  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  circuit  is  not  oscillating,  althou^  a 
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click  is  heard  when  the  finger  touches  the  grid,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  little  or  no  click  when  the  finger  is  removed;  this,  however,  may  not 
always  be  the  case,  and  the  finger  test  in  this  case  is  not  reliable. 

Repeat  the  "  finger  test "  both  with  and  without  grid  condenser  suf- 
ficiently to  become  convinced  of  the  following  summary  of  facts: 


Condition  of  Circuit. 

Finger  Placed  on  Grid. 

Finger  Removed. 

No  grid  condenser  and  no  oscillations . . . 
No  grid  condenser  and  with  oscillations. . 
With  grid  condenser  and  no  oscillations . . 
With  grid  condenser  and  oscillations 

No  click 
CUck 
Click 
Click 

No  click 
Click 
Very    likely  to   click 
Click 

Check  up  the  points  Usted  in  the  above  table  which  are  borne  out 
by  experiment. 

Test  6. — Effect  of  a  high  resistance  in  the  oscillating  circuit  upon  the 
coupling  necessary  to  produce  oscillations. 

With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  1,  find  the  position  of  the  movable 
coil  of  the  coupler  necessary  to  start  oscillations  and  note  it.  Introduce 
50  ohms  in  the  oscillating  circuit  and  repeat  the  test. 

For  this  test,  as  well  as  the  two  following,  the  two  coils  of  Fig.  17 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  vario-coupler,  the  values  of  M  of  which  are 
known  for  the  various  settings. 

Test  6. — Effect  of  the  value  of  the  capacity  in  the  oscillating  circuit 
upon  the  coupling  necessary  to  produce  oscillations. 

With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  1,  note  and  record  the  position 
of  the  movable  coil  of  the  coupler  necessary  to  start  oscillations  with 
oscillating  circuit  condenser  set  at  100  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  and  10  per 
cent  of  its  maximimi  value.  Note  that  the  smaller  the  capacity  of  the 
osciUating  circuit  the  easier  it  is  to  start  oscillations  as  indicated  by  the 
weaker  coupling  needed. 

Test  7, — Effect  of  low  plate  voltage  or  low  filament  current  upon  the 
coupling  necessary  to  produce  oscillations. 

With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  1,  note  and  record  the  position 
of  the  movable  coil  of  the  coupler  necessary  to  start  oscillations  for  the 
following  conditions: 

Plate  voltage  =  normal  value.     Filament  current  =  normal  value. 
Plate  voltage  =  normal  value.    Filament  current  =75%  normal  value. 
Plate  voltage  =75%  normal  value.     Filament  current  =  normal  value. 

Test  8.  Periodic  Phone  Clicks  when  Grid  Condenser  is  Used. — ^With 
normal  plate  voltage  and  filament  current,  grid  condenser  =  100  /i/x/, 
leak  resistance  =2  megohms  and  tight  coupling,  start  with  the  condenser 
in  the  oscillating  circuit  set  at  its  maximum  value,  decrease  it  slowly,  and 
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note  the  reading  of  condenser  when  periodic  clicks  start.  If  the  peri- 
odicity of  the  clicks  is  high  enough,  a  musical  note  results  and  gives  what 
is  known  as  ''  squealing  *'  or  "  singing  "  of  the  tube.  Without  changing 
the  leak  resistance,  determine  the  setting  of  the  oscillating  circuit  con- 
denser necessary  to  start  periodic  clicks  with  tight  coupling  for  the  follow- 
ing values  of  grid  condenser:  1/^,  5,000  ixi4i  100  /x^^f.  Also  note  the 
frequency  of  the  clicks.  Repeat  the  test  with  constant  grid  condenser 
of  100  /x/i/  and  grid  leak  resistance  of:  infinity  (open  circuit),  2  m^ohms, 
50,000  ohms,  10,000  ohms  and  zero. 

Test  9.  Reception  of  Undamped  Wave-telegraphy  by  Means  of  tiie 
Oscillating  Tube. — Set  the  circuit  oscillating  with  conditions  as  in  Test  1 
and  receive  the  imdamped  wave-signal  sent  out  by  an  oscillating  tube 
generator  set  up  as  in  Experiment  10.  (A  small  antenna  should  be  con- 
nected to  the  point  H  on  the  transmitter  and  on  the  receiving  circuit 
as  shown  to  increase  the  energjr  received.)  This  is  done  by  adjusting 
the  oscillating  circuit  condenser  until  nearly  in  tune  with  the  transmitter, 
when  a  "  whistle  "  will  be  heard  in  the  phones. 

By  interrupting  the  oscillations  of  the  transmitter,  signals  may  easil\' 
be  transmitted. 

Test  10.  Regenerative  Action  of  the  Tickler  Coil. — ^Reception  of 
Damped  Waves. — With  all  other  adjustments  as  in  Test  9,  make  the 
coupling  much  below  that  which  will  start  oscillations,  and  tune  by  means 
of  the  condenser  to  receive  the  damped  wave-signals  sent  out  by  the  source 
of  damped  high-frequency  oscillations.  Note  that  the  reception  takes 
place  when  the  tube  is  not  oscillating.  Gradually  increase  the  coupling, 
continually  retuning  the  receiving  circuit  for  the  incoming  signal  and 
note  the  great  increase  in  the  signal  strength  due  to  the  regenerative 
action  of  the  tickler  coil  as  the  coupling  is  increased.  Too  great  a  coupling 
results  in  oscillations  and  the  musical  quality  of  the  signal  is  spoiled;  it  is 
therefore  best  to  receive  with  the  circuit  just  out  of  the  oscillating  con- 
dition, when  the  regenerative  action  of  the  tickler  in  amplifying  the 
received  signals  will  be  a  maximum. 

Note:  If  poor  signals  are  received  due  to  the  poor  rectification  of  the 
tube,  introduce  normal  grid  condenser  and  grid  leak. 

Questions 

1.  From  the  results  of  Tests  1  and  2  what  may  the  plate  current  do 
when  oscillations  start  if  no  grid  condenser  is  used,  and  if  a  grid  condenser 
is  used? 

2.  From  the  results  of  your  tests  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  strength 
of  oscillations  of:  loose  coupling,  large  resistance  and  large  cajjacity  in 
oscillating  circuit,  low  plate  voltage,  and  low  filament  current? 
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3.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  singing  of  the  tube  when  a  grid  con- 
denser is  used,  and  how  may  it  be  avoided? 

4.  An  incoming  undamped  wave  signal  of  a  wave-length  of  1000 
meters  is  being  received;  the  inductance  in  the  receiving  oscillating  cir- 
cuit is  400  microhenries;  what  must  the  capacity  be  in  order  to  receive 
a  beat  note  of  2000  beats  per  second? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  13. 

Object 

(a)  Study  of  the  low-frequency  amplifier  equipped  with  inductance 
"repeater."  Investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  value  of  the  inductance 
in  the  plate  circuit  upon  amplifying  power;  effect  of  the  value  of  grid 
condenser  and  grid  leak  resistance  upon  amplifying  power:  and  effect  of 
plate  voltage  and  filament  current. 

(b)  Study  of  the  low-frequency  amplifier  equipped  with  transformer 
"  repeater." 

Apparatus 

Two  vacuum  tubes  (similar  to  the  tube  investigated  in  Experiment 
No.  6). 

Two  vacuiun-tube  receptacles. 

Storage  battery,  ammeters  and  rheostat  for  filament  circuit. 

Dry  battery  for  plate  circuit  (about  40  volts). 

Voltmeter  for  measuring  plate  voltage. 

Phones. 

Buzzer  wave  generator.  (This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  equipment 
described  in  Experiment  No.  7,  to  be  mounted  on  a  small  board  to  permit 
the  whole  circuit  to  be  readily  moved.) 

Variable  tuning  condenser  C  (about  .001  microfarad  maximum  value). 

Fixed  inductance  L  (about  150  microhenries). 

Fixed  inductance  for  Test  4.  (Secondary  of  receiving  coupler  having 
about  4  millihenries  inductance  would  be  suitable.) 

Grid  condensers  (Test  6).  (.0001,  .0005,  .005  and  1.0  microfarad 
would  be  suitable.  These  condensers  have  already  been  used  in  previous 
experiments.) 

Grid  leak  resistances  (Test  7).  (50,000  ohms  and  2  megohms  resist- 
ances may  be  used.) 

D.  P.  D.  T.  switch. 

Crystal  detector  (for  use  in  Tests  9  and  10). 

Shunting  condenser  for  plate  circuit  (about  .01  microfarad). 

Grid  condenser  and  leak  resistance  for  receiving  tube  grid  circuit  (to 
be  normal  value  for  the  tube:  .0001  microfarad  and  2  megohms  would 
probably  be  satisfactory). 
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Grid  condenser  and  leak  resistance  for  amplifying  tube  grid  circuit 
(.0005  microfarad  and  1  megohm  respectively). 

Low  air-core  inductance  (about  3000-5000  microhenries). 

Iron  core  inductance  for  "repeating."  (An  inductance  of  10  to  15 
henries  is  required.  This  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  iron-cored 
and  iron-shielded  inductance  wound  with  very  fine  wire^  the  whole  being 
about  4  inches  long  and  li  inches  in  diameter.  The  d.c.  resistance  wiU 
be  about  2000  ohms.) 

Two  iron-cored  transformers  for  "  repeating  "  (Tests  9  and  10).  (Suit- 
able transformers  may  be  obtained  which  are  contained  in  a  case  about 
3X3X2  inches.  The  inductance  of  the  primary  and  secondary  windings 
is  about  3  and  30  henries  respectively^  and  the  turn  ratio  3.2. 

Operation 

Test  1.  Connection  of  a  Tube  Detector  and  Single-stage  Low-fre- 
quency Amplifier  with  Inductance  Repeater. — Make  connections  as  per 
Fig.  18.    Use  for  G  a  high-inductance  coil  of  about  15  henries,  for  K 


Tube  No.  1 


Busier  circuit 
■ecuredona 


Fia.  18. 


a  500-fMnf  condenser,  and  for  M  a  1-megohm  resistance.  Note  that 
tube  No.  1  is  being  used  as  a  detector  of  high-frequency  damped  waves, 
while  tube  No.  2  is  being  used  as  an  amplifier  of  the  low-frequency  currents 
flowing  in  the  plate  circuit  of  tube  No.  1.  The  double-throw  switch 
permits  the  phones  to  be  connected  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube 
or  of  the  second  tube.  Make  the  grid  condenser  of  the  first  tube  100  nftf 
and  the  grid  leak  2  megohms. 

Test  2.  Measurement  of  the  Sensitiveness  of  tiie  First  Tube  as  a 
Detector. — Connect  the  phones  into  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube, 
make  the  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  normal,  and  by  means  of  the 
variable  condenser  tune  to  the  buzzer  signal.  Move  the  entire  buzzer 
circuit  until  the  distance  between  the  buzzer  circuit  inductance  and  the 
receiving  circuit  inductance  (denoted  by  P  and  S  in  Kg.  18)  is  such  that 
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the  phones  give  a  ''  just  audible  ''  signal  when  the  two  circuits  are  in  tune; 
note  and  record  the  distance  between  the  two  inductances.  This  dis- 
tance is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  measure  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tube. 

Test  3.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Two  Tubes  with  Normal  Repeating 
Inductance. — Place  phones  into  the  plate  circuit  of  the  second  tube. 
Use  for  G,  K  and  M  (see  Fig.  18)  the  values  specified  in  Test  1.  With 
all  other  conditions  normal,  measiu-e  the  distance  PS  necessary  to  make 
the  signal  just  audible. 

Test  4.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Two  Tubes  with  Low  Repeating  Induc- 
tance.— Use  for  G  the  low  air  core  inductance,  and  repeat  Test  3  with  all 
other  conditions  the  same  as  in  Test  3. 

Test  6.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Two  Tubes  with  Resistance  Repeater. — 
Use  for  G  a  50,000-ohm  resistance  and  repeat  Test  3  with  all  other  con- 
ditions the  same  as  in  Test  3. 

Test  6.  Effect  of  the  Grid  Condenser  of  the  Second  Tube  upon 
Amplification. — ^With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  3,  measure  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  two  tubes  for  values  of  the  capacity  in  the  grid  of  the 
second  tube  of  100  mm/,  500  mmT,  5000  mm/,  and  1.0  ixf. 

Test  7.  Effect  of  the  Grid  Leak  Resistance  of  the  Second  Tube  on 
Amplification. — With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  3,  measure  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  two  tubes  for  values  of  the  leak  resistance  M  (see  Fig.  18) 
of  infinity,  2  megohms,  50,000  ohms,  and  zero. 

Test  8.  Effect  of  Low  Plate  Voltage  or  Low  Filament  Current  upon 
Amplification. — With  all  other  conditions  as  in  Test  3,  measure  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  two  tubes  with  plate  voltage  about  75  per  cent  of  normal 
and  normal  filament  current;  also  with  normal  plate  voltage  and  reduced 
filament  current. 

Test  9.  Connections  of  a  Low-frequency  Amplifier  with  Transformer 
Repeater. — Make  connections  as  in  Kg.  19.    Note  that  the  rectifying 
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will,  in  this  case,  be  done  by  the  crystal  and  the  amplifying  by  the  step- 
up  transformers  and  by  the  tubes. 
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Test  10.  Sensitiveness  of  the  Low-frequency  Amplifier  with  Trans- 
former  Repeater. — Use  normal  filament  current  and  plate  voltage.  Dis- 
connect the  primary  of  transformer  1,  and  in  its  place  connect  the  phones; 
measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cr3r8tal  detector  alone.  Reconnect  the 
primary  of  transformer  1,  and  connect  the  phones  in  place  of  the  primary 
of  transformer  2;  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  combination  of  crystal 
detector,  transformer  1,  tube  1.  Again  reconnect  the  primary  of  trans- 
former 2,  and  connect  the  phones  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  second  tube; 
measure  the  sensitiveness  of  the  combination  of  crjrstal  detector  and  two- 
stage  amplifier. 

Note:  In  the  foregoing  tests  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  various 
arrangements  may  be  obtained  by  shunting  the  telephones,  instead  of  by 
separating  P  and  S;  the  shxmt  used  shoidd  be  of  the  ''  constant  impe- 
dance "  type. 

Questions 

1.  In  the  diagram  of  Fig.  18,  what  is  the  object  of  the  following? 

(a)  The  condenser  and  leak  resistance  in  the  grid  circuit  of  the 

first  tube. 
(5)  The  inductance  (G)  in  the  plate  circuit  of  the  first  tube. 

(c)  The  condenser  (C)  in  the  plate  of  the  first  tube. 

(d)  The  condenser  (K)  and  leak  resistance  (M)  in  the  grid  of  the 
second  tube. 

2.  From  your  results  of  Test  4,  what  is  the  effect  upon  amplification 
of  a  low  repeating  inductance?  From  the  results  of  Tests  3  and  5,  how 
does  resistance  repeating  compare  with  inductance  repeating? 

3.  From  the  results  of  Tests  6  and  7,  what  are  the  best  values  of  the 
grid  condenser  and  grid  leak  resistance  for  the  second  tube? 

•  4.  From  your  results,  how  does  the  two-tube  low-frequency  amplifier 
with  transformer  repeater  (Test  10)  compare  with  the  two-tube  detector 
and  low-frequency  amplifier  with  inductance  repeater? 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  14 

Object 

Study  of  the  radio-telephone  transmitter  and  receiver,  utilizing  equip- 
ment giving  a  range  of  transmission  of  20  to  30  miles.  The  apparatus  19 
small,  of  light  weight,  and  readily  portable,  and  has  found  a  wide  applica- 
tion for  establishing  communication  in  military  aeronautics.  Investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  improper  adjustment  of  the  voltage  of  the  grid 
of  the  modulating  tube  and  of  the  modulating  inductance. 
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Apparatus 

1.  The  Receiver. — The  receiver  consists  of  a  detecting  and  amplifying 
tube  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  This  circuit  is  identical  to  that 
illustrated  in  Fig.  18,  Experiment  13,  and  the  apparatus  required  is  as 
previously  specified.  The  D.  P.  D.  T.  switch  is  omitted,  or  may  be  con- 
sidered permanently  thrown  to  the  right  (for  amplifying  action)  in  Fig.  18. 
The  several  capacities  and  grid  leaks  should  have  approximately  the  values 
indicated  in  the  diagram. 

2.  T?ie  Transmitter. — The  oscillating  tube  generator  and  its  associated 
circuit  is  identical  to  that  studied  in  Experiment  10,  and  much  of  the 
equipment  specified  in  that  experiment  may  be  utilized.  For  the  modu- 
lator element  the  following  additional  apparatus  is  required  and  used 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  21. 

Vacuum  tube  and  receptacle  (similar  to  the  oscillator,  as  specified  in 
Experiment  10). 

Ordinary  telephone  transmitter. 

Dry  cells  for  telephone  transmitter  local  circuit  (five  No  6  dry  cells 
should  give  satisfactory  results). 

S.  P.  S.  T.  switch  for  transmitter  circuit. 

Step-up  audio-frequency  transformer  for  coupling  transmitter  circuit 
to  modulator  grid  circuit.  (This  transformer  measures  about  3X3X2^ 
inches  and  is  of  the  closed  iron  core  type.     The  inductance  of  the  primary 

ft 

and  secondary  windings  would  be  about  .04  and  160  henries  respectively, 
the  resistance  of  the  primary  is  2  ohms  while  the  turn  ratio  is  approxi- 
mately 60.) 

Grid  battery  for  modulator  tube  (about  40  volts). 

"  Modulating  "  inductance.  (This  is  a  high  inductance  having  between 
1  and  2  henries.  The  coil  is  about  2^  inches  high  and  1^  inches  in  diam- 
eter, has  an  iron  core  and  is  assembled  within  a  surrounding  soft  iron 
shield.    The  d.c.  resistance  will  be  about  90  ohms.) 

Low  inductance.  (The  inductance  may  be  any  value  which  may  be 
available  as  long  as  it  is  considerably  less  than  the  preceding  inductance 
which  represents  the  "  normal  "  value.) 

Antennse  for  transmitter  and  receiver.  (These  are  easily  made,  each 
consisting  of  20  or  30  feet  of  wire  well  insulated  and  supported  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  laboratory,  above  the  apparatus.  The  "  lead  in  "  wire  may 
consist  simply  of  a  voltmeter  lead  clipped  onto  this  horizontal  wire  and 
properly  connected  to  the  circuit  beneath.) 

Operation 

Before  proceeding  with  the  tests  indicated  below,  the  student  should 
review  thoroughly  the  theory  of  action  of  the  above  circuits,  as  described 
in  Chapters  VIII  and  XI. 
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Test  1.  Connections  of  the  Transmitting  and  Receiving  Radio- 
phone Circuits. — Connect  the  transmitting  circuit  according  to  Fig.  21 
and  the  receiving  circuit  according  to  Fig.  20.  Note  that  the  trans- 
mitting circuit  consists  of  the  oscillating  tube  circuit  studied  in  Experi- 
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Fig.  20. 

ment  10  and  in  addition  a  modulating-tube  circuit.  The  receiving  circuit 
consists  of  a  three-electrode  tube  detector  and  a  single-stage  amplifier 
with  inductance  repeater. 

Test  2.    Transmission  of  Speech  under  Normal  Conditions  of  Modu- 
lating Inductance  and  <rf  Potential  of  the  Modulating  Tube  Grid. — Use 
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Fig.  21. 

for  the  modulating  inductance  an  iron  cored  inductance  of  about  1.3 
henries.  Make  the  grid  potential  of  the  modulating  tube  about  22  volts 
(negative)  and  adjust  the  filament  current  and  plate  voltage  of  all  tubes 
to  the  normd  values.  Start  the  oscillating  circuit  of  the  transmitter 
working,  and  adjust  the  wave-length  to  a  suitable  value  by  adjustment 
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of  the  wave-length  contact  and  of  the  condenser  in  multiple  with  the 
antenna  (Ci).  Now  talk  into  the  telephone  transmitter  with  your  lips 
about  1  inch  from  the  mouth  of  the  transmitter,  while  the  receiving  oper- 
ator endeavors  to  receive  the  speech  by  adjusting  the  variable  condenser 
so  as  to  ''  tune  in  "  with  the  transmitting  set.  The  manipulation  of  the 
two  circuits  to  secure  best  results  is  not  simple,  but  the  adjustments 
should  be  persevered  in  until  the  best  transmission  of  speech  of  which 
these  circuits  are  capable  is  obtained.  Be  sure  that  the  circuit  constants 
permit  the  two  circuits  to  be  "  tuned." 

Test  3.  Transmission  of  Speech  under  Abnormal  Conditions  of 
Potential  of  the  Modulating  Tube  Grid. — Repeat  Test  2  after  adjusting 
the  potential  of  the  grid  of  the  modulating  tube  to  —4  volts.  Note  the 
quality  of  the  transmission. 

Test  4.  Transmission  of  Speech  with  Too  Low  a  Modulating  Induc- 
tance.— Repeat  Test  2  after  substituting  for  the  modulating  inductance 
an  inductance  of  very  low  value.    Note  the  quaUty  of  the  transmission. 

Questions 

1.  In  the  diagram  of  Fig.  21  what  is  the  pm'pose  of  the  iron-cored 
inductance  in  series  with  the  plate  battery? 

2.  Why  must  the  potential  of  the  grid  of  the  modulating  tube  be 
adjusted  to  a  certain  value  for  correct  transmission  of  speech? 

3.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  transmission  in  Test  3,  and  why? 

4.  What  was  the  quality  of  the  transmission  in  Test  4,  and  why? 
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Chaffee,  E.  L.,  quenched  spark  gap  of 317 

Charged  body 2 

Charges,  boimd  and  free 6 

induced 6,  7 

positive  and  negative,  difference  between 8 

Child's  formula  for  plate  current  in  a  two-electrode  vacuimi  tube 377 

Circuits  having  resistance  and  iron-core  inductance 53 

with  distributed  capacity  and  inductance,  characteristics  of 107 

Coil  antenna 714,  720,  725 

as  directional  radiator  and  receiver 711,  722 

for  submarines 727 

Condenser,  bridging,  application  of 349 

charge  and  discharge  of 37 

charging  of 29 

discharge,  oscillatory,  frequency  of 212 

through  R  and  L,  criterion  for  oscillations 211 

effect  of  condenser  leakage  on 210 

theory  of 202 

equivalent  series  or  shunt  resistance  of 168 

grid,  in  connection  with  use  of  vacuum  tube  in  self-heterodyne  circuit .  643 

losses  occurring  in. 166 

phase  difference  of 171 

special  form  of,  for  wave-meter 792 

variable,  forms  of 165 

Condensers,  construction  of,  for  use  in  spark  transmitters 297 

power,  characteristics  of 169 

Conductor,  consti  /Ution  of 364 

Conductors 11 

Consequent  poles,  use  of,  in  radio  alternator 290 

Continuoufr-wave  generators,  efficiency  of 619 

forms  of 580 

receivers,  action  of 631 

chopper 631 

Goldschmidt  tone  wheel 632 

oscillating  vacuum  tube 634 

rotating  plate  condenser -634 

tikker 634 

signals,  reception  of 629 

telegraphy,  advantages  of 188,  578 

use  of  radiophone  transmitting  set  for 627 

transmitters,  methods  of  signaling  with 620 
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Counterpoise G94,  745 

Coupled  circuits,  amplitude  relations  in  (Chaffee,  £.  L.) 230 

analysis  of  oscillations  in 226 

determination  of  the  two  frequencies  of  oscillation 227 

form  of  current  in,  if  primary  circuit  is  opened  at  the  right  time. .  247 

formula  for  damping  factors  and  decrements  of  current  in 237 

wave-length  of  oscillations 231 

frequency  of  beats  in 246 

general  case  of  three 229 

oscillatory  discharge  in  one  circuit  and  non-osciUatory  discharge 

in  the  other —249 

possibility  of  no  beats  without  quenching  gap 248 

shape  and  frequency  of  actual  current  in 238 

vector  representation  of  current  in 242 

oscillatory  circuits,  mechanical  analogue  of 223 

pendulums,  analysis  of  motion  of 225 

Coupling,  capacitive 80,  84,  279 

coefficient  of 27,  79 

conductive 279 

direct 81 

inductive 80 

effect  of  variation  of,  in  tuned  circuits 103 

of  grid  and  platie  circuits  of  an  oscillating  tube  by  capacity 503 

a  vacuum  tube  by  capacity,  critical  value  of, 

for  oscillations 506 

input  and  output  circuits  of  a  vacuiun  tube,  critical  value  of,  for 

oscillations 492 

test  for  detecting  oscillating  condition  of  tubes 520,  522 

various  kinds  of , 79 

Critical  coupling  of  oscillating  tube  as  affected  by  condenser  in  series  with  grid .  . .  518 

Crystal  rectifiers,  characteristics  of 343 

laboratory  investigation  of 882 

Current,  continuous  and  alternating 14 

direction  of  flow  of 11 

distribution  in  conductor  carrying  high-frequency  current 113 

electric,  nature  of 8 

in  a  circuit  containing  resistance  and  a  condenser  in  series 57 

inductance  and  capacity  in  series 58 

with  resistance  only 32,  42 

an  inductive  circuit 32,  45 

a  condenser 55 

ooil  receiving  antenna 740 

parallel  circuits 66 

simple  receiving  antenna 738 

us.  frequency  in  an  inductive  circuit 49 

inductively-coupled  circuits 89 

Currents,  decaying,  effect  of,  on  neighboring  circuits 35 

in  a  parallel  resonant  circuit,  oscillogram  of 75 
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Damped  wave,  current,  voltage  and  energy  in 215 

train,  efiFective  value  of  current  in 221 

Damping  coefficient,  definition  of 214 

Decrement 62 

efiFect  of,  on  quality  of  received  speech  in  radio-telephony 678 

measurement  of,  with  wavemeter 801 

Decremeter,  construction  and  uses  of  (Kolster) 809 

Detecting  efficiency  of  three-electrode  tube,  measurement  of 465 

tube  requirements 465 

Detection  of  damped  waves  by  means  of  regenerative  tube  circuit 525,  526 

radio  signals,  visual,  audible 336 

imdamped  waves  by  means  of  oscillating  vacuimi  tube  with  no  grid 

condenser 483,  514 

undamped  waves  by  means  of  oscillating  vacuimi  tube  with  grid  con- 
denser    486 

imdamped  waves  by  means  of  an  oscillating  tube,  analysis  of 514 

Detector  action  of  three-electrode  tube  with  grid  condenser,  anal3rsis  of 455 

illustrated  by  oscillo- 
grams  462 

of  three-electrode  tube  with  grid  condenser  as  affected  by  fre- 
quency and  decrement  of  signal 461 

vacuum  tube  tjrpe 350 

Detectors,  action  of 338 

Direction  finders 766 

elimination  of  "  180°  uncertainty  "in 772 

incomplete  extinction  of  signals  in 775 

reliability  of 775 

Distance,  transmission  of  radio  telegraphic  signals 357 

Dynatron 634 


£ 

Effect  of  high  and  low  grid  excitation  upon  the  form  of  Ep  and  Ip  of  a  separately 

excited  power  tube 541 

high  and  low  load  resistance  upon  the  form  of  Ep  and  Ip  of  a  separately 

excited  power  tube 543 

the  local  oscillations  of  a  tube  detector  of  undamped  waves  upon  strength 

of  signals 516 

Efficiency,  calculated,  of  a  separately  excited  power  tube  for  various  forms  of 

plate  current 552 

calculated,  of  a  separately  excited  power  tube  for  various  plate  voltages.  552 

measured,  of  a  separately  excited  power  tube 554 

of  a  three-electrode  tube  as  a  detector,  analysis  of 446 

Electric  fields 3 

represented  by  lines 4 

Electricity,  nature  of 1 

Electro-magnetic  waves,  discussion  of 181,  702 

Electro-motive  force 10 

induced 23 
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Electron  bombardment  in  vacutmi  tubes 990 

emission  affected  by  condition  of  hot  surface 367 

from  a  conductor 364 

filament  vs.  filament  current 379 

power  required  for 371 

stream  as  constituting  an  electric  current 698 

Electrons 1 

current  due  to  velocity  of 369 

distribution  of,  near  surface  of  a  hot  metal 368 

emitted  from  a  hot  body,  theoretical  prediction  of  number  of 364 

number  of,  removable  from  an  atom 3 

velocity  of  emission  of,  from  a  hot  metal 368 

Elimination  of  undesired  frequencies  in  oscillating  tube  circuits 512 

Energy  distribution  curve  of  spark  transmitter 325,  331,  799 

undamped  wave  transmitter 800 

of  radiated  electric  and  magnetic  fields 182,  696 

water  particles  in  water  waves 181 

stored  in  a  charged  condenser 31 

magnetic  field 26 

supply  of  spark  transmitter,  forms  ot 281 

Evacuation  of  a  vacuum  tube 393 

Excitation  of  spark  transmitter,  forms  of 280 

separate,  for  a  group  of  vacuum  tubes 532 

F 

Fan  antenna 713,  718 

Fence  wire  as  receiving  antenna 730 

Field,   electric,  due  to  an  antenna,  intensity  of 703,  707 

electric,  in  motion 696 

electric,  open  and  closed 5,  699 

magnetic 18 

magnetic,  due  to  an  antenna,  intensity  of 703,  707 

magnetic,  in  motion 696 

magnetic,  open  and  closed 698,  699 

energy  stored  in 26 

induction. . . ; 182,  703 

radiation 182,  704 

radiated,  at  any  distance  from  an  antenna  consisting  of  a  vertical  wire. . . .  705 

a  coil  antenna 708 

Fields,  electric 3 

represented  by  lines 4 

Filament  of  a  vacuiun  tube,  unequal  currents  in 379,  403 

resistance  of 404 

Filaments  for  vacuum  tubes,  tungsten  and  oxide  coated 400 

Filters,  use  of,  in  amplifiers 864 

"Fleming"  valve 372 

Fluorescence  in  vacuum  tubes  with  oxide  coated  filaments 392 

"Freak"  transmission 200 

Frequency  changers,  application  of  rectifier  elements  to. 616 

types  of ' COS 
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Frequency  changers,  types  of,  for  tripling  frequency  (Joly) 608 

(Taylor) 611 

for  doubling  frequency  (Epstein-Vallouri) 609 

(Plohl)... 610 

losses  of 613 

audio 186 

effect  of  upon  input  capacity  and  conductance  of  a  tube 439 

of  oscillating  tube  current  for  capacity  coupling  of  grid  and  plate  circuits.  506 

an  oscillating  tube,  constancy  of 514 

radio 186 

transformation ■ 607 

tripling,  use  of  wabbling  neutral  foi^  obtaining 613 

Finger  test  for  detecting  oscillating  condition  of  tubes 520,  522 

G 

Gas  in  tungsten  filament  tubes,  tendency  of,  to  disappear 396 

a  vacuum  tube,  effect  of 390 

detection  of 394 

Generator,  electric 16 

Generators  of  high  frequency,  imdamped  waves,  types  of 580 

use  of,  for  power  supply  to  amplifiers 870 

Goldschmidt  alternator,  construction  of 606 

theory  of  action  of 599 

Goniometer,  Bellini  and  Tosi 767 

Grid 381 

action  of,  in  three-etectrode  tubes 382 

condenser  for  three-electrode  tube  when  used  as  detector  of  damped  waves. .  451 

value  of,  for  tubes  used  as  detectors 455,  461 

current  in  well-evacuated  three-electrode  vacuum  tube 399 

normal  potential  of 454 

potential  of  a  three-electrode  tube  when  acting  as  detector  with  grid  condenser  464 

free 402,410 

Ground  antenns 729 


H 

Harmonics,  upper,  effect  of,  in  reception  of  continuous-wave  signals,  using  hetero- 
dyne receiver 639 

Harp  antenna 713 

Heating  of  the  plate  of  a  three-electrode  tube 473 

Heising's  scheme  of  modulation 664,  665 

Heterodyne  reception  of  undamped  waves 483,  517,  635 

"Hysteresis"  in  vacuum  tubes 397 

I 

Impedance,  definition 47 

of  a  branched  circuit  containing  L  and  R  in  one  branch  and  C  and  R 

in  the  other 68 

circuit  containing  L,  R  and  C  in  series 68 
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Impulse  excitation  of  a  parallel  resonant  circuit. 266 

oscillating  circuit 259 

Inductance,  in  grid  and  plate  circuits  of  an  oscillating  tube,  effect  of,  upon  the 

operation  of  tube 570 

mutual,  of  two  single  turns,  coaxial 156 

coaxial,  circular  coils  of  rectangular  cross-section ....  156 

solenoids 157 

of  two  overhead  parallel  wires,  grounded,  at  same  height  from  ground.  157 

between  two  concentric  coils,  as  one  rotates 158 

coaxial  spirals 160 

self-,  discussion  of 143 

of  a  single  straight  vertical  wire  distant  from  all  other  conductors.  144 

circular  turn  of  round  wire 145 

-layer  solenoid  closely  wound 145 

flat  spiral 147 

flat  square  coil 151 

toroidal  coil  of  rectangular  cross-section 149 

circular  cross-section 150 

single-layer  square  coil 150 

multi-layer  coils  of  rectangular  cross-section 152 

two-wire  antennse 157 

variable,  design  of 153 

Induction  coil,  action  of 282 

Inductor  alternator,  action  of 287 

Input  circuit  of  a  tube 421 

capacity  and  conductance  of,  vs.  plate  circuit  resistance. . .  435 

conductance  of,  vs.  filament  current 429 

plate  voltage 430 

grid  potential 431 

effective  capacity  of 434 

geometrical  capacity  of 432 

negative  conductance  of 437 

resistance  of 428 

used  as  a  detector,  equivalent  of 454 

Insulators 11 

disruptive  strength  of 13 

effect  of  temperature  on  disruptive  strength  of 13 

Interference,  discussion  of 191,  193 

Interrupter  action,  requirements  of 282 

^'hammer  break"  type 282 

Interrupters  for  primary  circuit  of  induction  coils,  tjrpes  of 287 

Ionization,  danger  of,  to  vacuimi  tubes 392 

in  vacuum  tubes 390 

Iron-core  coils,  resistance  of 134 

K 

Kenotron 373 

Kenotrons  used  for  rectifying  alternating  current  for  supply  to  plate  of  a  vacuum 

tube 529 

Kolster,  F.  A.,  decremeter,  construction  and  uses 809 
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**L,"  inverted,  type  of  antenna 713,  716,  718 

Leak  resistance  for  three-electrode  tube  when  used  as  detector  of  damped  waves. . .  451 

value  of,  for  tube  used  as  a  detector 455 

Leyden  jar,  use  of,  in  bpark  transmitter 298,  299 

Limitations  of  transmission  formuke 744 

"Loading"  an  antenna 760 

Logarithmic  decrement,  definition  of 214 

formula  for 214,  215 

graphs  for  three-electrode  tubes 421 

Loop  antenna  for  submarine 727 

M 

Magnetic  field 18 

effect  of  iron  in 19 

Marconi,  multi-gap  generator  of  continuous  waves 616 

Mercury  rectifier 372 

Meters  in  alternating  current  circuits 44 

Microphone,  liquid 656 

transmitter 655 

MiUer,  J.  M.,  method  for  measuring  /lo  of  a  tube 417 

A.C.  output  resistance  of  a  tube 426 

Modulated  current 649 

wave,  analysis  of 674 

Modulating  frequency 649 

Modulation,  analysis  of 657 

percentage  of 660 

requirements  for 656,  668 

sch  mes  for 661 

Motor,  speed  of,  for  driving  radio  alternator 334 

types  of,  for  driving  radio  alternator 290 

Multiple-timed  antenna 714,  719 

Multiplex  radio-telephony 680 

Mutual  induction 26 


N 

Natinral  period  of  multi-layer  coils 177 

Neutralization  schemes  for  simultaneous  transmission  and  reception 687 

Noises  in  oscillating  tube  detector  circuit 523 

O 

Oscillating  conditions  of  a  tube,  criterions  for 520 

power  tube  circuit,  laboratory  study  of  characteristics  of 903 

tubes  in  multiple 527 

receiving  set  for  radio-telephony 677 

tube  circuits  of  very  high  frequency 611 

receiving  circuit,  laboratory  investigation  of 908 
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Oscillating  tube  under  conditions  of  oscillating  current  comparable  in  value  with 

plate  current 503 

tube,  use  as  a  continuous  wave  generator 617 

Oscillation  transformer,  construction  of 318 

experimental  investigation  of  power  output 900 

with  oscillating  circuit  in  grid  circuit 510 

vacuum  tube,  adjustment  for  maximum  output 501 

as  a  detector  of  undamped  waves 4S3 

circuits,  analysis  of 487 

conditions  for  maximiun  output  of 471,  497 

efficiency  of 468,  471 

elementary  analysis  of 469 

excitation  of 469 

output  of 471 

uses  of 468 

current  and  power  of,  va,  exciting  grid  voltage. . .  480 

conditions  necessary  for  self-excitation 478 

Oscillations  of  a  vacuum  tube,  effect  of,  on  grid  and  plate  currents 500 

tube,  effect  of,  upon  plate  current 519 

vacuum  tube  at  other  than  desired  frequency 502,  512 

stability  of 498 

starting  and  stopping 499 

types  of  (of  arc  generators) 586 

Oscillograph 33 

Oscillatory  circuit,  current  and  voltage  relations  in 213 

excited  by  a  damped  sine  wave,  analysis  of 268 

being   connected  to  a  line  of  alternating  e.m.f., 

theory  of 252 

continuous  voltage,  theory  of 249 

damped  sine  waves,  resonance  ciurve  of 227 

energy  stored  in  inductance,  theory  of 250 

pulse,  analysis  of 259 

condition  of  a  vacuum  tube,  prediction  of,  by  placing  total  resistance 

equal  to  zero 492 

currents  of  a  spark  transmitter,  discussion  of 321 

discharge,  frequency  and  damping  of,  as  affected  by  neighboring  cir- 
cuits  222 

through  a  spark  gap 218 

Output  circuit  of  a  tube 421 

impedance  of  a  tube 423 

resistance  of  a  tube 423 

A.C.,  measurement  of 424 


P 

Phase 42 

of  the  grid  voltage  of  a  self-excited  tube,  possibility  of  variation  of 562 

relation  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  electro-magnetic  radiation 702,  705 

relations,  effect  of,  on  the  possible  power  output  of  vacuum  tube  generator..  476 
of  voltages  and  current  in  a  vacuum-tube  generator 474,  493 

Pliodynatron 634 
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Potential  diflference 11 

gradient  between  plate  and  filament  of  a  two-electrode  vacuum  tube 377 

Poulsen  arc,  theory  and  action  of 580 

Power,  amount  sent  out  and  received 108 

factor 48 

in  a  circuit  excited  by  pulsating  current 40 

continuous  current  circuit 38 

an  inductive  circuit 47 

a  resistance  circuit 43 

transmitted  and  received 198 

used  in  the  plate  of  a  three-electrode  tube 473 

Production  of  current  in  antenna,  methods  for 711 

Protective  equipment  of  spark  transmitter 278 

Pulse  excitation  of  oscillating  circuit 259 

Q 

Quality  of  speech  received  by  radio-telephony  as  affected  by  decrement 678 

Quenched  gap,  construction  of 314 

theory  of  action  of 247 

R 

Radiation 182 

mechanism  of,  by  means  of  simple  antenna 694 

of  light  from  a  hot  filament  compared  to  radiation  from  an  antenna 734 

power  from  an  antenna,  law  of 730 

a  coil  antenna,  law  of 735 

resistance 737 

Radio-compass  service  or  ships 771 

Radiophone  sets 684,  692 

Radiophone  transmitting  set,  use  of,  for  undamped  wave  telegraphy 627 

Radio-telephony,  fundamental  idea 189 

Radio-telephone  transmitter  and  receiver,  experimental  study  of 916 

Reactance,  definition 47 

Receiving  circuits 190 

adjustment  of,  for  damped  wave  signals 350,  882 

for  damped  wave  signals 340 

station,  essential  elements  of  a 189,  336 

Reception  of  undamped  waves  by  means  of  oscillating  tubes 483,  514 

Rectification  by  three-electrode  tube  without  grid  condenser,  as  shown  by  oscillo- 
grams    445 

Rectifying  detectors,  action  of 338 

Resistance 14,  21,  111 

and  reactance  of  the  primary  of  an  inductively-coupled  circuit  as  affected 

by  secondary 93 

effective 40 

high  frequency,  general  concept  of Ill 

laboratory  measurement  of 906 

of  antenna * 746 

coils,  effect  of  neighboring  circuits  on 133 
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Resisianoe  of  iron-oore  ooiIb 134 

spark  and  arc 136 

the  circuits  of  a  three-electrode  tube  and  its  variation 421 

Resonance 60 

curves  for  coupled  circuits 99 

form  of 101 

curve  of  an  oscillatory  circuit  excited  by  damped  sine  waves 272 

.  in  a  circuit  to  which  another  is  magnetically  coupled 85 

simple  series  circuit,  laboratory  investigation  of 880 

circuits  with  capacitive  coupling 105 

series,  with  varying  capacity 62 

transformer,  definition  of 296 

Resonant  adjustment  of  the  audio  circuit  of  a  spark  transmitter 295 

circuit,  effect  of  periodic  disturbances  in  a 257 

•     frequencies  in  coupled  circuits 94 

frequency  of  parallel  circuits 78 

multiple  circuit 73 

curves  of  reactances  and  resistance  for 76 

Richardson's  formula  for  electron  emission 365 


S 

Saturation  current 367,  373 

Selectivity,  general  discussion  of 191 

Self-heterodyne  method  of  reception  of  continuous-wave  signals 635 

Self-induction,  coefficient  of 25 

of  a  coil  as  affected  by  presence  of  a  short-circuited  neighboring  coil    28 

Short-wave  condenser,  function  of 278 

Shunting  condenser  used  with  induction  coil,  action  of 283 

Signal}  day  and  night  variation  in  strength  of 197 

seasonal  variation  in  strength  of 198 

selection  of 350 

Signaling  with  high  frequency,  continuous- wave  generators,  methods  of 620 

Simultaneous  radiophone  transmission  and  reception 686 

sending  and  receiving,  essential  elements  required  for 192 

Skid-fin  antenna  for  aeroplanes 724 

Skin  effect,  analyais  of 117 

discussion  of 113 

elimination  of 122 

in  coils 125 

Space  charge  in  vacuum  tubes 376,  380 

Spark  gap,  care  of 333 

Chaffee  type 317 

classification  of,  for  spark  transmitter 309 

non-synchronous  type 313 

open  type,  operating  conditions  of 309 

quenched 247-314 

synchronous  rotating  type,  description  and  operation  of 311 

resistance  of 1^ 

telegraphy,  definition  of 187 

transmitter,  adjustment  of 32$ 
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Spark  transmitter,  capacity  and  inductance  required  in  closed  and  open  circuits 334 

description  of 275 

experimental  investigation  of 887 

Specific  inductive  capacity,  table  of  values 167 

Static 193 

Steady  state  in  an  antenna,  setting  up  of 776 

Stone,  J.  S.,  equation  for  spark-gap  resistance 219 

Strays,  classification  of 193 

elimination  of 194 


"T"  antenna 713,  716,  725 

Time  constant  of  an  inductive  circuit 33 

a  condenser  circuit 38 

Telephone  receivers,  construction  and  action  of 340 

impedance  of 839 

Telephony,  radio  multiplex 680 

current  in  transmitting  antenna 648 

receiver 652 

receiving  antenna 650 

field  of  use 646 

principle  of  operation  of  transmitter 647 

receiver 649 

power  required  tp  cover  distances 683 

receiving  system  for 673 

sources  of  power  for 654 

transmission  of  speech 651 

Temp  rature,  max  m  m  safe,  for  tungsten  filaments 371 

Transformer,  "open  core,"  description  of 296 

power  for  spark  transmitter 292 

Transformers,  construction  of,  for  low-frequency  amplifiers 839 

Transmission,  distance  of  radio  signal 357 

formulse,  limitations  of 744 

Transient  conditions  in  a  circuit  consisting  of  L,  R  and  C  in  series,  analysis  of 252 

current  in  an  inductive  circuit 49 

a  circuit  consisting  of  resistance  and  a  condenser  in  series 58 

on  switching  a  resistance  circuit  to  an  A.C.  line 45 

phenomena  in  audio  circuit  of  spark  transmitter,  analysis  of 304 

Transmitter  for  radio-telephony,  best  resistance  for 660 

Transmitters  for  radio-telephony 654 

Tree  as  receiving  antenna 730 

Tube,  three-electrode 381 

as  detector  of  damped  waves 440 

a  source  of  alternating  current 467 

power  converter,  detailed  study  of,  when  self -excited . .  561 

separately  ex- 
cited   539 

characteristics  of,  with  positive  common  junction  and  with 

negative  conunon  junction 459 

two-electrode  as  voltage  regulator  for  a  variable  speed  generator 373 

characteristic  curves  of 373 
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Tube,  vacuum,  two-electrode 371 

Tubes,  limits  of  operation  of 389 

three-electrode,  characteristic  curves  of 401 

for  high  power  telephone  sets 669 

in  radio-telephony 662 

fields  of,  use  of 387 

hydraulic  model  of 385 

potential  distribution  in 382 

relations  between  currents  and  potentials  in 415 

resistance  of  circuits  of,  and  its  variation 421 

various  types  of 388 

with  small  amount  of  gas,  characteristic  curves  of 397 
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